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Exhibitions  and  Exhibitors 

SIGISMUND  BLUMANN 


pS  animals  rise  al)ove  the  reptilian, 
they  seem  to  become  more  and  more 
gregarious.  Man,  the  highest  evo- 
lution of  the  animal  kingdom,  is 
famoi  sly  inclined  to  seek  his  kind. 
The  hermit  has  been  idealized  in  tradition;  but 
if  his  meditations  were  anything  better  than 
beastly  self-indulgence  and  idleness,  these  medi- 
tations were  so  intensely  devoted  to  his  fellow- 
man  as  to  amount  to  being  among  men.  And  the 
actual  good  that  has  been  done  by  the  lone 
thinker  is  his  thoughts,  materialized  when  he 
went  among  or  jiut  his  ideas  in  tangil)le  form  and 
sent  them  into  the  .sociable  world  to  fertilize. 
'J’he  ratio  would  seem  to  be,  therefore,  something 
like  this:  The  lowest  form  of  animal  life  is  to 
highest  civilization  as  the  unvarying  solituile  is 
to  the  greatest  good.  Ideals  may  seem  to  s])read 
their  wings  heavenward;  but  the  air  in  which 
they  fly  and  which  they  recpiirc  to  sustain  them 
is  the  breath  of  humankind. 

We  have  often  heard  of  artists  who  claiTii,  or 
for  whom  it  is  claimed,  that  they  live  wholly’  for 
their  art.  d'here  are  some  who  seem  to  immolate 
their  consciousness  of  self  and  kind  at  a fictitious 
altar  of  something  vague  and  unreal  which  they 
like  to  consider  higher  than  tlu*  oi>inion  of  man. 
d he\  are  not  mentally  balanced,  d'hey  l)cloTig 
to  the  ultra-new  art.  which  draws,  and  sings, 
and  exirresses  itself  variously-  in  terms  of  the 
fourth  flimensif)!!.  'I’liey  always  live  in  the  far 
future,  which  as  we  know,  is  like  tomorrow  and 
never  is  here.  Even  the  clouds  are  real  water, 
and  the  firmament  is  ether.  Inspiration  has,  as 
its  source,  an  incentive,  anil  that  incentive  can- 
not be  satisfaction  of  self.  only.  'I'lic  fish  in  the 
Mammoth  Cave  have  no  eyes  and  the  singer  in 
the  wilderness  forgets  to  sing  when  there  is  no 
one  to  hear  him. 

Conceding  which,  the  reader  will  be  ready  to 
look  with  an  even  kinder  eye  njion  the  photo- 
gra])hic  exhibitions  of  the  land.  I used  to  think 
that  these  enthusiasts  were  ins|)ired  by  nothing 


so  much  as  conceit,  when  they  spent  much  time 
and  effort  and  material  to  display  what  they 
could  do  and  had  done.  I still  accord  them  their 
conceit,  but  look  upon  that  very  thiTig  as  some- 
thing commendable. 

It  is  a form  of  egotism  that  seeks  to  gain  a]>- 
proval  by  doing  good.  It  is  that  kind  of  conceit 
which  is  the  starch  of  existence,  and  without 
which  human  existence  would  be  limp  and  un- 
productive. I liave  matured  to  the  acceptance, 
with  gratitude,  of  any  man's  efforts  at  getting 
my  good  opinion  by  pleasing  me.  And  wlien 
he  seeks  to  please  me  by  appealing  to  what  is 
best  within  me,  I grant  him  not  only  thanks  but 
admiration. 

With  smug  self-esteem,  and  an  exalted  oj)inion 
of  my  own  deductions,  I wrote,  belittling  Salons 
and  those  who  ])rojected  and  contributed  to 
them — not  so  many  years  ago,  at  that.  Oddly 
enough,  the  Salon  is  growing  less,  it  is  in  a stati* 
of  marked  anamiia, — due  to  bad  |)ractiees. 
Juries  of  exhausti'd  business-men  and  drunken 
critics,  trade-influences  and  other  influences 
have  sa])])cd  the  \itality  of  pliotographic  ex- 
hibitions. But  the  good  of  them  must  remain, 
as  must  the  merits  of  medical  iiractice  though 
every  ])hysician  be  a maliiractitioner. 

J'his  change  of  o|)inion  on  my  part  has  liecn 
brought  about  by  meeting  more  men  who  love  to 
make  fine  ])ictnr(‘s,  love  their  fellow-men,  and 
love  to  show  their  brothers  what  they  are  doing. 
.My  eyes  have  been  given  a decjier  insight  into 
the  humanities.  In  Sacramento,  a very  bus>’ 
man — executive  of  a large  concern  in  which  he 
carries  many  re.s|)onsibilities,  himself  a ]hctori- 
alist  of  no  mean  standiTig — finds  time,  every  now 
and  then,  to  give  an  exhibition  of  photogra()hs 
not  made  by  himself.  Mr.  Edwards  has  no 
more  commercial  objects  in  view  than  have 
those  who  contribute  to  his  shows,  yet  .so  |)otent 
is  a good  thing  for  good  that  Weinstoek  and 
l/ubin,  of  the  unimportant  town  of  Sacramento, 
have  tjecome  W'cll  known  for  th<‘se  very  exhibi- 
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tions.  AVliat  the  yearly  Wanainaker  Exhil)i- 
tion  has  done  for  that  firm,  thousands  of  dollars 
in  advertising  could  not  accomplish.  And  here, 
too,  the  original  idea  could  not  have  been  mer- 
cenary. A mere  business-man  calls  in  his  ad- 
vertising-agency and  they  figure  in  dollars  and 
cents;  whereas  the  backlione  and  sinew  of  these 
affairs  are  embodiments  of  a fine  idealism.  A 
friend  of  the  people  takes  the  artist  by  the  hand, 
leads  liini  into  the  midst  of  a symi)athetic  crowd 
and  makes  him  acquainted;  calls  the  crowd 
together  and  gives  it  a chance  to  learn  what  an 
artist  can  do.  It  is  all  very  human. 

The  prejudice  against  exhil)itions  which  I once 
held  was  prejudice.  The  j)resent  frame  of  mind 
is  rea.son.  I have  found  that  the  best  ])rodncers 
are  the  ones  who  love  to  show  what  they  have 
made.  When  viewing  a stupendous  collection 
of  Torterfielfl’s  i)ietures,  recently,  here  at  my 
home,  and  later  in  a public  showing,  I was  im- 
])ressed  and  almost  awa'd  at  the  tlnaight  of  all  the 
work  that  had  gone  into  their  making,  and  of 
all  the  work  that  preet-ded  the  ability  to  make 
them.  Com])are  I’orterfield’s  seeming  conceit  in 
exliibiting  his  ])ictures  with  the  meanness  be  would 
be  indidging  if  he  made  them  and  ke])t  them 
locked  u])  in  bis  own  borne;  or  worse,  refused  to 
indulge  bis  bent  and  exercise  bis  talents  because, 
after  all,  tbe  best  be  could  bo])e  for  W’ould  be 
tbat  otbers  sbonid  l>e  jjlcased,  bettered,  or  be- 


come the  possessors  of  the  results  of  his  labors. 

A dear  friend  comes  from  a day's  work  and, 
tired  physically  and  mentally,  spends  hours  in 
working  up  pictures.  To  me  Dr.  Neymann,  of 
whom  I sjjeak,  is  one  of  a thousand  others  who 
study,  and  strive  not  so  much,  I am  tempted  to 
say,  for  praise  of  what  they  have  done,  as  for 
j)raise  of  what  is  good,  and  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce that  good.  The  type  is  highly  mental  and 
temperamental.  It  is  a type  that  seeks  ever  to 
establish  that  occult  relationship  with  kindred 
minds  which  only  artists  and  art-lovers  can  feel, 
d'ried  by  the  severest  test  of  adverse  criticism, 
even  ridicule,  this  good  fellow'  takes  from  the 
mass  of  what  is  said  that  wdiich  can  help  him  to 
do  better,  takes  it  all  with  good  nature,  and 
nncomplainingly  winnow's  some  grains  of  truth 
and  justice  from  considerable  chaff.  Working 
so,  night  after  night,  foregoing  more  active 
pleasures  and  spending  mnch  money,  we  can 
afford  to  comlone  the  vision  that  keeps  his 
solitude  from  being  lonely,  the  vision  of  a large 
gathering  of  picture-lovers  who  shall  look  on 
what  he  has  done,  and  enjoy  it. 

M.A’  friends  are  dear  to  me.  I am  ^■ain  of  them 
and,  lacking  the  elements  that  get  one  admiration. 
I may  be  pardoned  for  glorying  in  their  attain- 
ments. L(juis  Goetz  has  made  hundreds  of 
exposures,  spent  hundreds  of  dollars  on  models 
and  has  traveled  into  remote  ])laces  to  get  a few 
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masterpieces.  Picking  the  best,  he  gives  them 
with  a liberal  hand  to  his  friends. 

Mrs.  Brigman  is  said  to  make  a dozen  nega- 
tives with  the  intention  of  combining  them  into 
one  print.  She  is,  I am  tohl,  frequently  her 
own  model:  focusing,  adjusting,  then  posing 
and  posing  again  and  again.  Her  jirints  bring 
her  large  prices,  and  deservedly,  yet  she  is  ever 
ready  to  show  what  she  has  forced  Nature  to  give 
her  of  Nature's  best. 

The  conclusion  is  due  and  easily  made.  The 
Salon,  the  exhibition  are  good.  Let  us  con- 
tinue them  and  encourage  them.  But  judges 


are  generally  a joke  or.  at  best,  anomalous.  Let 
us  eliminate  them.  No  one  knows  better  than 
the  maker  which  pictures  he  wishes  to  have 
hung.  Having  been  selected,  the  artists  should 
be  invited  to  send  their  best  with  the  assurance 
that  what  shall  appear  shall  represent  their  own 
ideas  not  their  agreement  with  the  ideas  of  others 
who  sometimes  are  not  in  condition  to  have 
ideas.  And  when  the  standing  of  the  exhil)ition 
is  established,  it  may  be  relied  upon  that  men 
w'orthy  to  be  invited  to  contrilmb',  will  send  in 
prints  worth  the  showing  and  of  permanent  edu- 
cational value  and  artistic  beauty. 


Panoramic  Cameras  and  Panoramic  Perspective 

HAROLD  MONDAY 


ER  the  name  of  jjanoramic 
leras  there  have  been  a number 
instruments  designed  with  the 
ect  of  giving  a j)icture  including 
cider  angle  than  can  be  included 
in  the  ordinary  course.  In  most  cases,  this  is 
obtained  by  means  of  a lens  swinging  on  a 
vertical  axis,  the  plate  or  film  being  curved,  aud 
the  lens  carrying  w’ith  it  a screen  with  a vertical 
slit,  which  swings  almost  in  the  focal  plane, 
and  so  forms  tlie  shutter. 

The  best-known  instrument  of  this  description 
is  probaV)ly  the  Panoram  Kodak;  but  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  constructed  is  almost  as  old 
as  photography  it.self,  for  M.  Martens,  in  184.5, 
exhibited  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  Paris, 
a daguerreotyjK'-camera  he  had  constructed, 
with  a swinging  lens  and  a bent  plate.  Suttfui 
devised  a camera  taking  a curved  glass  plate 
for  the  same  j)urpose;  but,  instead  of  the  lens 
swinging,  a particular  hjrm  of  lens  of  extremely 
wide  angle,  the  “ Panoramic  Water  Lens,"  w ith 
an  ingenious  stoj)  to  equalize  the  exposure  at  the 
center  and  edges,  was  employed.  iMoessard's 
Cylindrograph  was  a camera  with  a sw'inging 
lens  and  curved  film,  and  a ^•ariety  of  modifi- 
cations in  this  has  been  made,  which  develo[)ed 
into  the  Panoram  Kodak  type. 

A different  class  of  j)anorarnic  camera  may  be 
saifl  to  date  from  the  very  ingenious  instrument 
called  the  “Pantascopic  Camera.”  of  .Johnson 
and  Harrison,  and  patented  in  18(i2.  In  this 
the  whole  camera  revolved,  but  the  ])late  was 
flat  anfl  not  curvefl,  and  was  carried  ahnig  past 
a vertical  slot  while  the  apparatus  rotated.  Here 
was  an  apparatus  which  was  not  limited  in  angle 
at  all;  it  would  photograph  the  entire  cirele  of 


view  to  l)e  ol)taiued  from  its  standpoint.  It  was 
the  predecessor  of  Damoizeau's  Cyclograph  and 
of  the  “Panoram”  of  Col.  Stewart,  in  both  of 
which  instruments  the  camera  rotated,  the 
photograph  being  taken  on  celluloid  film,  which 
was  unwound  past  a slit  for  exposure.  .V 
camera  of  this  character  is  iiow'  on  the  market 
uiifler  the  name  of  the  Cirkut,  introduced  in  the 
United  States  by  Johnston  in  1!)04.  In  this 
instrument  the  camera  is  rotated  by  means  of 
clockwork;  celluloid  film  is  the  sensitive  material, 
and  the  Cirkut  can  be  used  .so  as  to  include  any 
angle  u])  to  the  full  800°.  It  is  adjustable  so 
that  lenses  of  ditfereut  foci  can  be  used. 

Panoramic  cameras  differ  fundamentally  from 
cameras  of  the  ordinary  type  in  the  pers]>ective- 
renderiug  of  the  subject.  It  would  not  be  right 
to  say  that  the  perspective  given  by  them  is 
WTong;  since  any  methoil  of  delineating  solid 
objects  on  a j)lane  surface  must  be  arbitrary  or 
conventional,  and,  when  the  system  determined 
upon  has  been  detinitcly  formulated,  one  method 
may  be  just  as  rigidly  .systematic  and  correct 
as  the  other. 

In  all  ])aintiTig,  drawing,  and  the  grairhic  arts 
generally,  the  system  used  is  that  which  is  used  in 
ordinary  i)hotography,  in  which  the  lens  ami 
sensitive  surface  occiijiy  fixasl  j)ositions,  and  the 
surface  receiving  the  image  is  vc'rtical  atid  flat. 
This  is  termed  jjiane  monocular  ])crspective. 
But  in  these  panoramic  cameras  we  do  not  get 
this  kind  of  i)erspeetive  at  all,  but  one  which  has 
been  called  cylindrical  monocular  ])crs]>eetive. 

The  ditference  between  the  tw'o  may  be  very 
briefly  exi)laiued.  If  w'e  look  at  an  object 
through  a wundow,  keei)iug  the  eye  fixed,  w'e 
could  delineate  that  object  on  the  glass  pane 
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so  that  each  line  of  our  drawing  exactly  ohliter- 
atcd  as  far  as  the  fixed  eye  was  concerned  the 
line  in  the  image  itself  for  which  it  stooil.  The 
drawing  so  ol)taincd  on  the  glass  would  l)c  in 
plane  jjerspective.  If  instead  of  the  flat  glass 
we  had  a curved  sheet,  like  part  of  a cylinder 
standing  on  end,  the  eye  being  placed  at  the 
center  of  the  curve  and  turned  to  view  each 
part  in  succession,  we  should  still  see  the  object 
through  the  glass  and  could  draw  its  outlines 
on  the  glass  as  before.  And  the  drawing  made 
upon  this  curved  surface  would  look  exactly  the 
same  as  the  drawing  on  the  flat  surface,  .so  long 
as  the  jjosition  occupi(‘d  by  the  eye  was  unaltered, 
and  only  the  eye  itself  turned,  while  the  surface 
retained  its  curvature.  But  when  such  a surface 
was  flattened  out,  the  drawing  wmuld  not  be  the 
same  at  all;  it  would  be  in  cylindrical  per- 
s])cctive. 

A j)anoramic  plu)tograph  of  a subject  with 
which  we  are  familiar  may  seem  to  be  tpiite 
wrong,  therefore,  because  it  is  not  in  the  kind  of 
l)ers])cctive  to  which  we  are  accusttmicd;  but 
it  is  oidy  with  c'crtain  classes  of  subjects  that 
any  a])])arent  error  wcjuld  be  noticealile.  AVith 
many,  there  would  be  nothing  unusual  suggested. 
With  most  landscapes,  for  instance,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  suggest  that  the  j)erspective  was  not 
])lane  pc-rspective.  Then  there  are  other  sub- 
jects which  may  be  arranged  on  j)ur])o.sc  for 
delineation  with  such  a camera.  The  Cirkut,  for 
cxam])lc.  has  been  used  for  large  groups  which 
have  been  di.sposed  in  a curve  with  the  camera 
at  the  center,  for  which  the  long  shape  of  the 
l)ictiire  is  very  suitable;  and  a little  thought 
will  sugge.st  other  subjects  which  this  form  of 
lxTS])ective  would  render  without  any  sug- 
gestion of  falsity. 

W1  leii  the  subject  is  one  which  with  this 
rendering  looks  strange,  it  may  t)e  made  to  look 
natural  if  the  ])rint  can  be  curved  to  the  same 
extent  that  the  image  in  the  camera  was  curved, 
and  the  eye  can  be  placed  at  the  center  of  curva- 
ture. But  such  a condition  is  inconvenient,  and 
is  not  likely  to  be  employed  at  any  time,  the 
camera  being  used  for  ])urposes  which  do  not 
demand  it. 

(^uitc  apart  from  cylindrical  ])erspective,  how- 
ever, there  may  be  distortions  or  falsities  in  a 
])anoramie  ]ihotograi)h,  diu'  to  the  misu.se  of  the 
shutter.  This,  as  we  have  st'cn,  is  of  the  focal- 
j)lanc  type,  Ijeing  of  the  nature  of  a vertical  slit, 
fixed  as  regards  the  lens,  but  either  traveling 
along  the  ])late  or  film,  or  else  with  the  sensitive 
material  traveling  past  it.  So  long  as  the  camera 
is  used  on  statioiiaiw’  objects  this  shutter  will 
not  distort;  but  since  oiu'  ]>art  of  the  |)icture  is 
necc's.sarily  ex])osed  at  a different  moment  from 


any  other  not  immediately  above  or  below  it, 
so  as  to  be  in  the  line  of  the  slit  simultaneou.sly, 
it  is  capable  of  playing  some  strange  tricks. 

Mr.  Tlnmias  Bolas,  a good  many  years  ago, 
described  an  experiment  he  had  made  with  a 
Panto.sco]>ic  camera  which  demonstrated  this. 
He  set  the  camera  working  slowly,  and  in  the 
comj)lete  circuit  which  it  was  to  photograph  he 
marked  out  a number  of  stations.  A person 
who  occupied  the  first  while  the  camera  w'as 
])hotograj3hing  that  jjarticular  part  of  the  view, 
ran  to  the  next  at  a given  signal,  and  so  on, 
stopping  at  each  until  the  camera  had  swept 
around  over  that  part.  In  this  w'ay  the  same 
individual  appeared  in  eight  different  places  in 
the  .same  photograj)!!.  It  would  be  possible 
with  a machine  of  the  complete  circuit  type  to 
set  it  up  in  the  middle  of  a circular  cycle  track, 
and  by  setting  it  to  make  the  circuit  in  the  same 
time  as  a rider,  to  spread  out  a single  image  of 
him  to  the  complete  circle.  These  are,  of  course, 
extreme  cases,  but  they  .serve  to  illustrate  how' 
distortion  may  l>e  obtained. 

Although  panoramic  cameras  may  be  used  in 
the  hand,  it  is  better  to  use  a tripod-stand,  as  it 
is  very  im])ortant  to  have  the  camera  perfectly 
level.  If  it  is  not,  the  horizon  line  wall  be  ren- 
dered as  curved,  and  other  distortions  of  the 
image  will  follow  in  its  train.  The  length  of 
exposure  is  usually  determined  by  the  rate  at 
which  the  lens  rotates,  fans  being  used  in  some 
of  the  more  elaborate  patterns  to  slow  it  down; 
but  if  the  camera  is  u.scd  on  a stand,  and  the 
subject  is  not  a moving  one,  a long  exposure  can 
be  got  by  giving  a series  of  .short  ones,  taking 
care  not  to  move  the  instrument  in  the  mean- 
while. As  in  all  cameras  with  a swinging  or 
rotating  lens,  only  a narrow  strip  out  of  the  very 
center  of  its  field  is  used,  it  is  practicable  to  use 
the  lens  at  a very  large  aperture.  For  certain 
I)urposes  vertical  jiictures  have  been  obtained  with 
a paTioramic  camera. — Pliotographi/. 

I*hoto-1’k  t()ki.\list,s  who  are  favored  with 
attractive  land.scape-subjccts,  near  their  homes 
in  the  countrv,  need  not  go  far  afield  in  (piest  of 
others  unless  they  have  exhausted  their  nearby 
rcsources.  These  can  be  studied  with  profit  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  for  they  invite  interpreta- 
tion w hen  all  nature  is  young  ami  full  of  ])njmisc; 
again,  when  she  reveals  her  matured  charms; 
once  more,  when  the  familiar  forms  of  tree, 
shrub  and  flower  appear  in  gorgeous  autumnal 
colors,  and,  at  last,  when,  ])utting  on  her  amj)lc 
robe  of  crmiTic,  Xaturc  relaxes  in  stretches, 
dashes  and  dottings  of  white. 
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Experiences  in  Amateur-Portraiture 


RALPH  OSBORNE 


persons  of  artistic  tendencies 
born  with  an  inherent  desire — 
e or  less  strongly  developed — 
lake  pictures  of  onr  fellow-men. 
child  with  a bit  of  chalk  will 
invariably  draw  some  semblance  of  the  human 
figure  on  the  nearest  wall.  When,  a few  years 
later,  the  child  acquires  a camera,  its  first  ex- 
pression is,  “Oh,  let  me  take  your  picture!” 
which  it  proceeds  to  do;  but  we  will  not  dwell 
on  the  result,  with  which  we  are  all  painfully 
familiar.  Nor  is  the  child  so  very  different 
from  the  grown-np  in  this  respect;  for  were  it 
possible  to  obtain  an  average  of  the  snapshots 
that  are  taken  during  a season,  it  would  be  safe 
to  say  that  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent  are 
pictures  of  people.  So  it  seems  that  the  desire 
to  record  one  another’s  features  by  means  of 
photography,  is  a very  human  one. 

My  own  beginning  in  portraiture  is  very 
little  different  from  that  of  the  average  amateur. 
I have  the  usual  collection  of  snapshots — worth- 
less, except  to  myself — which  serve  me  as 
agreeable  souvenirs  or  interesting  records. 
But  even  at  this  early  stage  in  my  photographic 
career,  pictures  of  people,  in  this  same  collection, 
far  out-number  the  landscapes  or  records,  for 
photographic  portraiture  has  always  appealed 
to  me  tremendously. 

It  was  not  until  a few  years  ago,  however, 
while  I was  having  my  portrait  made  by  a 
well-known  photographer,  that  my  present 
keeir  interest  in  portraits  was  awakened.  As 
I had  not  visited  a photographic  studio  for  at 
least  ten  years,  it  is  little  wonder — with  the  old- 
fashioned  glass-studio  with  its  imposing  equip- 
ment still  in  my  mind — that  I was  a bit  in- 
credulous as  to  the  result  of  a picture  made  in 
this  nn-studio-like  studio.  I was  placed  in  a 
most  comfortable  chair  rather  near  one  of  tlie 
three  ordinary  windows  which  served  as  the 
only  means  to  light  the  room;  the  dark-colored 
wall  behind  me  was  the  only  background  used; 
and  the  camera  and  a white  reflector  were  the 
only  objects  which  in  any  way  suggested  the 
studio.  Indeed,  this  room  might  well  have 
been  a drawing-room  in  a private  house,  so 
little  did  it  suggest  an  atelier. 

Surely,  here  was  food  for  thought  for  the 
amateur.  If  a professional  j)hotographer  could 
make  the  wonderful  portraits  which  I knew 
were  turned  out  each  day  from  this  studio,  why 
could  not  an  amateur,  even  with  his  small 


camera  and  equipment,  produce  good  work  at 
home,  where  the  conditions  of  light  were  ap- 
parently as  good  as  those  found  here?  After 
reading  all  the  literature  obtainable  which 
covered  this  particular  branch  of  photography, 
I got  out  the  only  camera  I happened  to  possess 
at  that  time — a x folding-pocket 

affair — bought  a portrait-attachment,  and  tried 
my  luck.  Although  some  of  my  early  attempts 
were  fairly  good,  I soon  felt  the  need  of  larger 
prints  and  the  box-shaped  daylight-enlarger 
was  the  natural  consequence.  From  the 
moment  that  I made  my  first  x 83^  enlarge- 
ment, I realized  fully  that  portraiture  for  the 
amateur  was  not — as  I had  heretofore  supposed 
— an  absolutely  forbidden  field. 

However,  it  did  not  take  long  to  discard  the 
334  X 434  folding-camera  for  a 4 x 5 view-camera 
and  later,  a reflecting-camera  of  the  same  size, 
which  I am  using  today  for  all  my  portraits — 
not  on  account  of  its  convenience  so  much  as 
my  thorough  familiarity  with  its  capabilities 
and  limitations.  And  let  it  be  said,  here,  that 
it  is  a mighty  important  thing  to  know  one’s 
camera,  so  that  the  actual  operating  of  it  is 
second  nature.  When  one  is  making  a portrait, 
one’s  mind  is  filled  with  other  things,  and  it 
should  not  be  bnrdened  with  an  incomplete 
knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  the  camera. 
The  only  other  change  which  has  been  made  in 
my  working-equipment  is  substituting,  for  the 
box-shaped  daylight-enlarger,  one  of  the  stere- 
opticon  type,  equipped  with  a 250  watt  gas- 
filled  electric  lamp  behind  condensing-lenses. 
With  this  machine  I can  make  enlargements 
up  to  any  reasonable  size,  and  it  also  offers 
splendid  opportunities  to  control  the  printing 
by  “dodging.” 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  here,  to  describe  how 
portraits  are  made.  Any  number  of  valuable 
and  illuminating  articles  have  appeared  in 
this  magazine,  and  elsewhere,  and  many 
excellent  text-books  have  been  written  on  the 
subject.  However,  I should  like  to  mention 
one  or  two  points  which  have  impressed  them- 
selves strongly  upon  my  mind,  during  the  past 
six  years  of  striving  to  make  presentable 
portraits. 

It  is  my  own  practice — and  one  which  I 
strongly  recommend  to  my  fellow-amateurs — 
to  read  as  much  as  can  be  obtained  about 
photographic  portraiture.  It  is  always  in- 
teresting to  see  what  the  other  fellow  has  to  say, 
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and  altliougli  one  may  not  always  agree  witli 
liim,  one  will  find  that  there  is  nearly  always 
something  to  he  gaine<l  hy  such  reading. 
However,  one  disadvantage  is  that  sometimes 
two  authors  do  not  agree  ii|)oti  the  samej)oint. 
I‘dr  instaiiee,  I ha\'e  known  oTie  writer  to  state 
that  orthoeliromatie  i)lates  should  always  he 
nsed  for  j)orlrails,  whereas  another  ])refers 
|)anehromatie,  and  man\'  i)rofessional  f)hotog- 
raphers  nse  almost  exclusively  a ])late  which 
has  no  eolor-eorreetion  whatsoever.  Personally, 
I almost  invariahly  nse  a rather  fast  donhle- 
eoated  orthoehroniatie  plate,  although,  of 
course,  more  nearly  <-orreet  eolor-vahies  can 
he  obtained  with  a i)anehromalie  i)late,  hut 
the  necessity  to  hamlle  this  j)late  in  eoni])lete 
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darkness  has  kept  me  from  using  it,  except  in 
special  eases. 

There  are  authorities  who  insist  that  a re- 
fleeting-sereen  is  not  necessary;  that  if  a 
ditfiising-sereen  is  placed  between  the  light  aiul 
the  sitter,  sufficient  light  will  he  thrown  on  the 
shadow-side  of  the  face,  d'his  statement  is 
])crfeetly  true  in  eases  where  a rather  broad 
lighting  is  used;  hut  I have  never  been  succcss- 
fnl  with  this  method  when  there  is  much  con- 
trast between  the  highlights  aTid  shadows. 
Whether  or  not  I actually  nse  it,  I feel  more 
comfortable  if  I have  a reflector  which  I can 
]>ress  into  service  when  the  occasion  ])rescnts 
itself.  The  reflector  which  I employ  is  not 
white  eolton-sheeting,  recommended  by  the 
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text-books,  but  a striji  of  white  oil-cloth  four 
feet  wide  liy  six  long.  Tlie  enameled  surface 
seems  to  reflect  more  light  than  the  sheeting,  and 
has  proved  itself  most  satisfactory. 

The  amateur,  even  though  he  has  mastered 
the  technical  side  of  jjhotography,  often  jiays 
but  little  attention  to  detail  in  the  jiosing  of  his 
subjects.  I sj)eak  with  feeling,  for  it  was  some 
time  Viefore  I couhl  bring  myself  to  stoji  ojiera- 
tions  in  order  to  do  such  a seemingly  nuimiior- 
tant  thing  as  to  smooth  out  a wrinkh'  in  a man's 
coat  or  lady's  dress.  Yet  the  fact  that  this 
wrinkle  showed  so  jilainly  in  the  finished  jirint 
made  me  condemn  what  otherwise  would  have 
been  a gooil  portrait.  'I'he  amateur  will  find 
a wealth  of  inspiration  and  ideas  in  prising  and 


lighting  in  the  art-galleries,  the  jiortraits  b\- 
great  masters,  and  the  excellent  illustrations 
of  our  magazines.  The  motion-|)ietures  also 
give  us  wrinderful  examiiles  of  what  is  ])ossible 
in  pliotogra])h^’,  and  here  the  amab'ur  can 
learn  man\-  a \’alnable  lesson  in  ))o.sing  and 
lighting  if  he  will  confine  his  attenfions  to  only 
the  most  carefully  taken  films. 

If  one  is  calletl  ujiou  to  iihotograjih  a woman 
upon  whose  face  the  years  havi*  begun  to  trac'c 
faint  lines,  as  yon  value  her  friendship,  avoiil 
a side-lighting,  d'hese  liui's  may  be  so  fine 
that  they  are  unobtrusive  and  often  nunotice- 
able,  excejit  upon  close  inspection.  Nevertlie- 
less,  if  the  light  comes  from  the  side,  the  de|iths 
of  the  lines  are  in  slia<low  ami  tlierefore  cruelly 
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evident.  Tlie  oliviou.s  remedy  is  to  luive  the 
liglit  fall  more  directly  from  tlie  front,  so  that 
these  furrows  of  time  will  he  lighted  so  com- 
pletely that  they  are  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
eliminated.  In  this  way,  much  retonching  is 
avoided,  particnlarly  if  a soft-focus  lens  is  used. 

I have  fonml  it  an  instructive  jiractice — and 
one  from  which  incstimahle  heuefit  can  he  de- 
rived— to  plac'c  an  almost  life-sized  plaster- 
cast  of  a human  head  in  various  parts  of  the 
room  that  is  to  he  use(l  for  ])ortrait-work.  By 
moving  the  cast  aliout  from  one  jiart  of  the 
room  to  another  and  coidrolling  the  light  from 
one  or  more  windows  hy  difl'using-.screens  and 
reflectors,  one  may  in  a short  time  become 
familiar  with  the  various  efl’ects  that  are  here 
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possible.  In  this  way,  I often  choose  just  the 
lighting  which  is  best  in  a given  case,  even 
before  the  person  whose  jiicture  I am  to  make 
C’omes  into  the  room,  thereby  saving  time  and 
patience  for  him  as  well  as  for  mvself. 

It  is  often  stated  in  the  text-books  that  a 
person  to  be  jihotographed  should  be  placed 
the  same  distance  away  from  the  window  as 
the  window  is  wide.  I have  always  found 
that  this  gives  much  too  harsh  a lighting.  I 
prefer  to  place  my  sitters  further  back  in  the 
room,  where  the  light  is  more  diffused  and 
agreealile.  The  result  is  well  worth  the  slight 
lengthening  of  exposure  necessary  in  such  a 
case.  For  instance,  at  four  feet  from  the  win- 
dow let  us  say  that  the  correct  exposure  is  one 


second,  tlieii  tlirce  and  a half  or  four  seconds 
would  he  ample  exposure  to  give  at  a distance 
of  ten  feet.  The  piece  of  apparatus  to  which 
I attribute  more  successful  portraits  than  to 
any  other,  is  simplicity  itself.  It  is  a frame, 
three  feet  square,  made  of  very  light  wood  and 
covered  with  thin  white  cambric,  which  is  used 
as  a diffusing-screen  and  placed  between  the 
sitter  and  the  light.  The  amateur  who  has 
never  tried  this  aid  to  good  portraiture  will 
do  well  to  lose  no  time  to  procure  some  such 
contrivance,  for  he  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the 
softness  of  his  lights  and  shadows. 

The  soft-focus  lens  is  the  only  one  which, 
in  my  opinion,  deser\'cs  any  consideration, 
where  it  is  a question  of  artistic  picture-making. 
However,  before  the  amateur  begins  work  with 
this  type  of  lens,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  princij)le  upon  which  it  works,  or 
disappoiTitment  is  likely  to  lie  the  result.  There 


is  no  lens  more  elastic  in  the  variety  of  wonder- 
ful effects  it  is  capable  of  producing,  and  in 
the  hands  of  one  who  understands  its  use,  is 
an  extremely  valuable  tool.  Mr.  Paul  L.  Ander- 
son, in  “Pictorial  Photography,  Its  Principles 
and  Practice,’'  has  set  forth  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  this  lens  in  a very  clear  and  satisfactory 
manner.  This,  or  some  equally  good  explana- 
tion of  the  soft-focus  lens,  should  be  digested 
thoroughly  before  work  with  it  is  begun.  All 
the  portraits  which  illustrate  this  article  have 
been  made  with  a soft-focus  lens,  e.xcept  that  of 
Mr.  Groves,  Esq.,  in  which  case  a rapid  rectilinear 
was  used.  And  so  to  the  amateur  who  has 
never  attempted  .serious  portrait-work,  a marvel- 
ously interesting  field  lies  open  to  liiiii  and  one 
which  he  can  develop  to  any  degree  of  perfec- 
tion he  is  ambitious  to  acquire,  if  he  will  only 
profit  by  his  own  mistakes,  as  well  as  l>y  the 
successes  of  others. 


On  Stopping  Down 
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IL\T  hai)pens  when  a small  stop  is 
sulistituted  for  a large  one  is  a mat- 
ter of  importance  to  every  photog- 
raiiher,  since  stopping  down  is  an 
operation  which  all  have  to  perform 
at  times,  and  which  some  employ  without  much 
thought  as  to  its  object  and  effects.  Asked  oh'- 
hand  what  happens,  many  wouhl  be  prejiared  to 
reply  that  the  exposure  required  is  increased,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  gets  greater  de])th  of  focus. 
These  are  the  most  obvious  results,  l>ut  they  are 
only  some  of  them. 

Some  price-lists  of  lenses  give  columns  showing 
the  sizes  of  plates  “covered”  with  different  stojis. 
Thus,  we  may  read  that  at  F/8  a certain  lens  will 
cover  a plate  .5  x 4,  with  F/U>  it  may  “cover”  a 
half-plate  (4^  x with  F/4.)  a whole-i)lute 

((>]/2  X 83/g),  and  so  on;  but  the  word  “cover,”  in 
this  connection,  is  easily  misunderstood. 

In  one  sense,  such  a lens  as  we  have  just  riuoted 
might  be  said  to  “cover”  a whole-jilate  at  F/8; 
that  is  to  say,  if  we  used  it  with  that  sto])  on  a 
whole-plate  we  should  find  an  image,  of  sorts, 
right  iqi  to  the  extreme  corners  of  the  jdate;  but 
beyond  a circle  in  the  center  large  enough  to 
contain  a plate  4 x o inches  the  ilefinition  woidd  lie 
poor — too  poor  to  lie  of  service  in  cases  in  which 
a tolerably  sharj)  image  was  required  up  to  the 
extreme  edges.  For  jnirposes  where  this  was 
not  a necessity,  as,  for  example,  in  many  portraits 


where  rajiidity  is  important,  whereas  fine  defini- 
tion is  recpiired  only  towards  the  center  of  the 
picture,  the  lens  in  question  might  be  used  with 
a large  stop  on  a plate  which  it  would  not  “cover.” 
On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  follow  that  be- 
cause a lens  is  advertized  to  cover  a half-plate 
at  F 16,  let  us  say,  that  it  will  give  a critically 
sharp  image  of  anything  and  everything  we  ma>' 
wish  to  photograph  over  that  size  of  {ilate  with 
that  stop.  We  must  take  the  type  of  lens  into 
eousideration  in  defining  “cover.”  With  a mod- 
ern anastigmat,  for  instance,  one  would  exjiect  that 
the  image  of  a flat  object,  such  as  a newspaper  on 
a wall,  would  not  be  i)erce]itibly  less  shar])  at  the 
extreme  corners  than  at  the  center;  but  before 
such  a test  couhl  be  relied  on,  various  jirecau- 
tioiis  would  have  to  be  taken  to  secure  absolute 
Iiarallelism  of  plate  and  subject,  anil  a correct 
mounting  of  the  lens.  Even  anastigmats  differ  in 
definition,  and  when  the  image  is  observed  very 
critically  it  may  be  found  that  with  some  of  them 
the  definition  at  the  edges  of  the  jiicture  is  not 
so  good  as  it  is  witli  others,  although  it  may  still 
be  quite  good  enough  for  all  jiractical  inirposes. 

d'he  maker  of  a ra])id  rectilinear,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  he  refers  to  its  eovering-jiower,  does 
not  assume  that  it  will  be  tested  as  rigorously  as 
one  would  test  an  auastigmat.  by  “cover”  hi- 
means  jiretty  much  the  same  as  “can  be  u.sed 
with.”  In  other  words,  the  type  of  lens  has  its 
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limitations,  whicli  the  user  sliould  know  of,  and 
wliieli  must  l>e  taken  into  acc'ount  when  the  ca- 
])aeity  of  any  lens  is  described. 

The  definition  at  the  corners  of  the  ])late  with 
the  larger  stcjps  of  the  rectilinear  will  certainly 
he  inferior  to  that  given  by  the  best  of  anastig- 
mats,  unless  the  angle  included  is  a very  small 
one;  and  to  get  the  best  definition  a fiat  subject 
will  not  be  the  most  favorable  one.  Still,  the  defi- 
nition will  be  good  enough  to  enable  the  lens  to 
be  used. 

The  term  “cover,”  therefore,  is  not  very  defi- 
nite. It  seems  almost  a pity  that  it  is  used  in 
such  a sense,  anil  that  it  has  not  been  limited  to 
mean  merely  “give  an  image"  of  any  kind,  how- 
ever fuzzy,  leaving  the  definition  over  that  area 
to  be  separately  described  beyond  the  jxjssibility 
of  misunderstanding.  However,  we  must  take 
things  as  we  find  tliem. 

The  most  important  function  of  the  stoj)  is 
undoubtedly  to  get  greater  dejith  of  focus.  In 
this  res])ect,  it  is  as  useful  with  the  most  ])erfeet 
lens  as  with  the  most  imperfect,  since  the  jjower 
of  defining  objects  at  difi'erent  distances  at  the 
same  time  depends  ujxni  the  stoj)  and  not  u])on 
the  design  or  workmanship  of  the  lens. 

But  when  we  stop  down,  except  in  the  ease  of 
the  highest  quality  anastigmats,  we  find  that  the 
definition  is  imiiroved  towards  the  edges  irre- 
S])ective  of  the  distances  of  different  objects  from 
the  camera.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  aber- 
rations which  cause  ))oor  definition  in  the  ])arts 
away  from  the  center  of  the  field  are  all  reduced 
as  the  aperture  is  reduced.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  in  the  descri])tions  which  have  just  been 
quoted  the  covering-power  of  a lens  is  given  as 
differing  with  different  sto])S. 

Advice  often  given,  is  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
not  generally  aih  isable  to  use  a stoj)  smaller  than 
is  actually  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  ddiis  advice  is  often  ex])lained  by  saying 
that  the  use  of  a small  sto|)  tends  to  make  the 
definition  of  near  and  distant  objects  too  much 
alike;  all  are  cijually  sharp,  and  so  tliere  is  a loss 
of  “atmos])hcrc."  But  there  are  o])tical  reasons, 
as  well  as  pictorial  reasons,  against  stopping  down 
too  much. 

One  of  these  is  that  negatives  with  small  stops 
arc  flatter  in  contrast  than  those  taken  with  large 
ones.  They  tend  to  be  dull  and  foggy.  .Vn  expla- 
nation of  this  is  to  be  tound  in  the  tact  that  with 
cvcr>'  lens  there  must  bo  some  light  ilistributcd 
more  or  less  generally  over  the  whole  image,  due 
to  rctlections  and  re-reflections  from  the  surfaces 
of  the  different  glasses.  Stoi)])ing  down  dimin- 
ishes the  light  which  goes  to  form  the  image,  but 
it  does  not  necessarily  diminish  to  the  same  ex- 
tent this  scattered  light  or  flare.  I'he  effect  of 


stopping  down  upon  that  will  vary  with  the  de- 
sign of  the  lens  itself.  So  that  proportionally  the 
effect  of  using  a smaller  stoj)  may  be  to  increase 
the  scattered  light,  and  the  image  is  in  conse- 
t|uenee  didler.  With  very  small  stoj)s  the  light 
reflected  by  the  edges  of  the  stoj)  itself  may  be 
])roj)ortionally  strong  enough  to  influence  the 
image,  while  it  is  said  that  diffraction  also  j)lays 
a j)art,  although  we  doubt  that  any  j)hotograj)her, 
however  keen  his  aj)j)reciation  of  detail,  uses  so 
small  a stoj)  as  to  introduce  diffraction  effects  to 
an  ai)j)reciaf)le  extent,  perhaps,  in  pin-hole- work. 

AVith  the  influence  of  the  stoj)  uj)on  exj)osure, 
there  is  no  need  to  deal  here.  The  meter  takes 
cognizance  of  that.  With  very  small  stoj)s,  how- 
ever, in  coiLsequence  of  the  difficulty  to  measure 
the  diameter  with  the  same  j)roj)ortional  accuracy 
as  one  can  measure  a large  o[)ening,  it  is  well 
always  to  make  quite  certain  that  the  exposure 
is  full  enough.  This  is  easily  done,  since  the  fact 
that  a very  small  stoj)  is  being  used  shows  that 
there  is  no  urgent  need  on  account  of  movement 
of  the  subject  or  some  similar  cause  to  cut  down 
the  exj)osure  to  the  minimum. 

Stoj)j)ing  down,  instead  of  increasing  the  size 
of  the  j)late  “covered,”  may,  in  the  case  of  a 
single  lens,  actually  decrease  it.  If  a diagram  is 
drawn  of  such  a lens  with  an  object  and  its  image, 
and  then  on  this  diagram  stoj)s  of  different  sizes 
are  drawn  in,  it  will  be  seen  that,  whether  the 
stoj)  is  in  front  of  the  lens  or  behind  it.  the  effect 
of  reducing  its  size  will  be  to  cut  off  son)e  of  the 
margins  of  the  j)ictnre.  It  is  true  that  in  j)ractice 
tliese  margins,  when  they  are  included,  are  usually 
so  j)oor  in  definition  and  so  liadly  illuminated  as 
to  be  of  little  use,  and  so  the  fact  might  go  un- 
noticed. A fact  it  remains,  however. 

The  mention  of  margins  l)adly  illuminated 
brings  uj)  another  of  the  effects  of  stoj)j)ing  down. 
If  we  look  at  the  oj)ening  in  the  lens  from  the 
center  of  the  j)late  and  then  from  its  corners,  we 
shall  see  that,  whereas  from  the  center  the  oj)en- 
ing  aj)j)ears  circular,  it  loses  its  circular  form  and 
is  much  smaller  in  area  as  seen  from  the  corners. 
It  is  clear  from  this  alone  that  the  edges  of  the 
l)latc  arc  not  so  strongly  illuminated  as  the  cen- 
ter. The  exteTit  of  the  falling  off  in  illumination 
with  the  lenses  generally  emj)loycd — that  is  to 
say.  with  those  which  include  a comj)aratively 
large  angle — is  mtich  greater  than  most  j)eoj)le 
think.  Stoj)j)ing  down  does  not  remedy  this,  but 
it  reduces  the  inequality.  With  very  wide  angles 
it  is  thercfori'  advantageous  to  use  a small  stoj), 
(juite  aj)ai't  from  the  question  of  definition,  as  it 
helj)s  to  minimize  that  tendeney  to  j)roduce  neg- 
atives that  are  thin  towards  their  edges,  which 
is  the  result  of  this  falling  off. 

One  other  result  that  may  follow  from  stoj)j)ing 
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down  calls  for  mention.  It  is  ar.  alteration  in  itie 
shape  of  the  field.  Curvature  of  the  field  is  a de- 
fect, unavoidable  in  many  patterns,  and  at  times 
actually  advantageous,  although  most  would 
prefer  to  be  without  it.  The  effect  of  a curved 
field  is  that  in  order  to  get  a row  of  objects  sharp, 
the  ends  of  the  row  must  be  nearer  to  the  camera 
than  the  center;  it  must  be  a curved  and  not  a 
straight  row.  In  other  words,  the  focus  of  the 


lens  for  maTginal  rays  is  shorter  than  it  is  for  the 
central  rays.  The  result  of  stopping  down  in 
such  lenses  often  is  that  the  focus  for  marginal 
rays  is  lengthened,  so  that  by  the  use  of  a smaller 
stop  the  field  is  flattened.  In  copying-work, 
this  effect  is  no  doubt  very  useful,  although  it 
may  not  be  recognized  in  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  definition  brought  about  by  reducing 
the  aperture. — Photography. 


Direct-Mail  Methods  for  Photographers 

MICHAEL  GROSS 


ITH  chemicals,  as  well  as  other 
things  photographic,  emulating  the 
example  of  the  fabled  eow  that 
went  as  high  as  the  moon  and 
then  over;  and  with  rent  and  other 
expenses  running  a close  second,  it  behooves 
the  professional  photographer  to  search  for  ways 
and  means  to  increase  his  income  so  that  it 
keeps  paee,  at  lea.st,  with  his  outgo.  Adver- 
ti.sing  for  more  business  is  the  most  obvious 
solution,  l)ut  new.spaper-space  costs  money,  and 
printers  swear  that  they  are  losing  heavily  on 
your  order  even  when  they  charge  four  or  five 
times  as  much  for  a thoiusand  folders  as  they 
did  a few  years  ago. 

Circularizing  through  the  mails  is  the  next 
thought  that  naturally  suggests  itself  and,  as 
a business-getter,  this  method  has  much  to 
recommend  it.  First,  it  can  be  tried  at  very 
little  cost;  second,  the  returns  are  direct,  and 
each  circular  can  be  keyed  easily  to  determine 
its  pulling-])ower;  third,  direct-mail  solicita- 
tion enables  the  photographer  to  make  his 
ai)])cal  only  t(j  such  j)eople  that  he  feels  will 
make  desirable  customers.  However,  this 
method  of  adverti.sing  is  virtually  new  in  the 
profession,  ami,  in  the  hope  that  a few  words 
witli  regard  to  direct-mail  work  will  prove  of 
interest,  the  following  mail-order  schemes  are 
here  offered.  Each  method  described  has  been 
used  by  the  writer  himself  or  by  some  photog- 
ra])her  of  his  acciuaiidance,  and  each  method 
has  l)een  proved  a success  in  the  form  it  is  here 
describc(l. 

\ successful  way  to  make  Uncle  Sam’s  ])ost- 
men  <lig  u])  photogra])liic  orders  is  the  method 
used  with  great  success  1)V  a local  photographer. 
Ilis  assistant  goes  through  the  morning-iiapers 
and  notes  all  the  births  that  have  occurred  the 
])revious  day.  These  he  enters  in  a diary  for 
the  following  year,  under  the  correct  date,  to- 


gether with  the  name  of  the  baby  and  any 
other  information  that  the  newspaper-notice 
contains.  A year  later,  on  the  first  anniversary 
of  each  baby’s  birthday,  this  photographer 
sends  a beautifully  engraved  card  to  the  mother 
of  the  infant,  the  name  of  the  baby  being  en- 
grossed in  by  hand.  The  card  reads  as  follows: 


C ONGRATLILATIONS 

ox  BABY  IRMA’S  FIRST  BIRTHDAY 

May  we  take  the  liberty  to  ask 
you  to  present  to  her  the  enclosed 
little  token  ? It  carries  with  it  our 
good  wishes  for  many  happy  re- 
turns of  the  day. 

BLANK  & CO. 

P.  S. — “The  blessed  days  of  childhood  pass,  to 
come  no  more.’’ 

Why  not  a photograph  of  Ijaby — as  it  looked  on 
its  first  birthday?  .\t  our  home-like  studio — or  in 
your  own  liome. 


With  this  card  goes  a little  toy,  consisting 
of  a miniature  bo.x-camera  having  a rubber- 
bidl)  attached.  On  itressing  the  bulb,  the 
shutter  opens  and  a little  stuffed  bird  sticks 
its  head  out.  The  photograi)her’s  advertise- 
ment is  lettered  on  one  side  of  the  box  and  the 
entire  toy  is  so  well-gotten  up  that  it  is  invari- 
ably kept  and  treasured. 

The  effect  of  the  receipt  of  this  card  aud  gift 
on  the  ])roud  mother  of  one-year-old  youngster 
is  sure  to  lie  pleasing,  for  it  not  only  makes  her 
wonder  how  the  photographer  knew  about  her 
baby's  birthday — aud  feel  grateful  for  his  in- 
terest— but  it  makes  her  wish  to  show  her  ap- 
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predation  by  having  baliv's  picture  inacie.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  there  is  no  mention  made 
of  business  in  the  message  the  card  bears.  The 
postscript  is  placed  at  the  extreme  bottom  and 
in  small  type.  It  does  not  bluntly  ask  the  mother 
to  call  and  have  a picture  made  as  a return 
for  the  gift;  but  hints  tactfully  that  the  occa- 
sion of  baljy’s  first  birthday  is  a good  one  to 
have  a photograph  made.  Such  a postscript 
is  a thousand-fold  more  effective  to  bring  a 
woman  to  the  studio  than  a bombastic  circular 
telling  how  low  the  ])rices  were  as  compared 
to  the  wonflerful  quality  of  the  work  done. 
This  same  j)hotographer  also  clijjs  notices  of 
confirmations,  graduations  and  engagements, 
and  sends  a tastefully  designed  card  of  congratu- 
lation. keeping  his  business  as  subdued  as  j)os- 
sible.  When  lie  does  mention  photography,  he 
does  so  in  a way  that  conveys  the  imiiressioii 
that  photograjihs  are  the  only  ajijjropriate 
means  to  preserve  memories  of  the  hajiiiy  occa- 
sion, regardless  of  what  photographer  is  selected 
to  do  the  work. 

Another  jihotographer  lias  built  up  a good 
business  by  obtaining  the  names  of  peoyile  who 
have  purchased  an  automobile.  lie  sends 
them  a letter  in  which  he  suggests  that  the 
first  family-outing  in  the  new  car  ought  to  be 
made  a memorable  one  by  having  some  photo- 
graphs made  of  the  trip.  Still  another  fihotog- 


rapher  obtains  the  names  of  people  who  are 
putting  up  homes  in  the  suburbs  near  his  studio. 
He  sends  them  a letter  mentioning  how  appro- 
priate it  would  be  to  have  a few  photographs 
made  of  the  first  house-warming  party. 

One  of  the  yearly  duties  of  the  writer  ami 
his  business-partner  was  to  visit — a few  weeks 
before  Christmas — two  or  three  grocers  in  the 
neighborhood  who  catered  chielly  to  exclusive 
families.  From  these  men  we  would  olitain  a 
list  of  such  customers  as  had  placed  orders  for 
a Christmas-tree.  We  always  found  it  to  be 
the  best  policy,  in  apjH'oaching  a tradesman 
for  information  of  this  kind,  to  tell  him  frankly 
our  business  and  that  we  desired  to  solicit 
orders,  through  the  mail,  for  photographic 
work.  We  also  made  it  plain  that  we  were 
willing  to  reciprocate  the  favor,  in  a form  of  a 
commission  on  every  iihotograph  sold,  or  a few 
pictures  of  the  man's  store  free  of  charge. 

From  the  lists  obtained,  and  from  whatever 
information  we  could  get  regarding  the  size 
of  each  family — the  more  children  the  merrier  — 
we  culled  one  master-list  which  contained  the 
names  of  the  most  likely  prospects.  We  now 
had  an  engraved  card  designed. 

We  spared  no  effort  or  ex|K'iise  to  get  this 
card  to  look  as  attractive  and  “classy”  as  pos- 
sible, for  we  knew  that  an  ordinary  circular  or 
[ilainly  ]iriiited  announcement  would  not  ajqieal 


A CHBISTMAS  SUGGESTION 

PRESERVE  THE  MEMORY  OF  A MERRY 
YULE-TIDE 

By  having  a phoiograph  made  of  the 
Kiddies  and  Grown-ups  gathered  around 

THE  FESTIVE  CHRISTMAS-TREE 

Appointments  invited 

BY  DAY  BY  NIGHT 

Using  Nature's  own  light  Using  smokeless  flash-light 


BLANK  & CO. 

Aildress 


to  tile  people  we  were  trying  to  reach.  The 
lettering  was  engraved  in  .script,  and  printed 
in  lilack  on  a four-inch-square,  heavy  cream- 
colored  card.  A sjirig  of  holly,  in  green,  was 
jirinted  in  the  upper  left-hand  eorner. 

In  jiassing,  it  might  be  mentioned  here,  that 
of  all  the  causes  wliich  prevent  a mail-order 
jiroposition  from  being  a success,  the  one  of 
.serimjiing  and  trying  to  .save  a few  cents  on 
the  material  mailed  out,  heads  the  list.  Photog- 
raphers who  would  not  think  to  .send  out  a 
salesman  unless  he  was  dres.sed  spiek  and  span, 
with  clean  collar,  brushed  suit  and  jiolished  shoes, 
will  mail  out  printed  .salesmen  on  the  cheajiest 
kind  of  jiaper,  made  u]>  any  way  at  all  just  so 
long  as  the  printer  does  the  work  chea]>ly.  In 
soliciting  orders  by  mail  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  pi  inted  matter  sent  out  is  the  only  evi- 
dence of  the  standard  of  the  studio  and  its  work. 

As  .soon  as  the  cards  were  jirinteil,  they  were 
inserted  in  heavy  liaronial  envelojies  of  the 
same  tint  as  the  card-stock.  Each  envelope 
was  then  addressed  by  hand  to  the  woman  of 
the  house,  the  retnru-eard  was  written  on  the 
reverse  llaji;  after  which  the  emelojies  were 
sealed  and  mailed,  using  two-cent  stain]), s.  We 
took  care  to  time  our  mailing  so  that  the  letters 
would  ri-acli  their  destination  in  the  eight- 
o'clock-at-nighl  delivery.  We  calculated  that 
if  our  letter  arrix'ed  when  the  entire  family  was 
at  home  and  feeling  in  good  humor  after  a 
hearty  dinner,  it  stood  a better  chance  to  bring 
back  a favorable  rej)ly.  'I'lie  returns  from  onr 
h'ttcrs  .so  timed,  as  against  those  mailed  to 
reach  our  ])ros])ects  in  the  morning,  showed 
that  our  snrmi.se  was  correct. 

AVe  never  .sent  out  more  than  .seventy-fi\e 
cards  and  rarely  if  ever  got  back  less  than 
thirty  answers.  'Lhis  number  was  all  that  we 
could  ])i'o])erl\'  taUe  care  of  and  was  enough 


to  net  us  a handsome  profit  for  our  time,  work 
and  investment,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  rarely 
made  but  one  exposure  of  a family.  There  is 
a peculiar  psychological  effect — which  no  doubt 
other  workers  have  noticed — in  having  a photog- 
rapher in  the  home.  No  sooner  is  one  picture 
made,  than  some  member  of  the  family  thinks 
of  a different  group  or  setting  that  would  make 
a good  picture  and — snap! — goes  another  plate. 
Our  u.sual  exposures  at  each  hou.se  consisted 
of  a picture  or  two  of  the  kiddies  gathered 
around  the  tree — taken  usually  during  the  day — 
and  then  a flashlight  of  the  family  at  the  Christ- 
ma.s-dinner. 

As  soon  as  the  answers  to  our  letters  came  in, 
they  were  entered  in  an  appointment-book  on 
the  day  and  at  the  hour  specified.  If  two  ap- 
pointments conflicted,  we  sent  a courteous  note 
to  the  woman  whose  letter  had  come  in  last, 
regretting  that  the  hour  she  mentioned  was 
already  taken  and  giving  her  the  nearest  time 
to  it  that  we  had  open.  As  a rule,  we  found 
that  the  hour  we  could  spare  was  just  as  ac- 
cej)table  as  the  one  our  prospect  stated. 

Two  days  before  Christmas,  the  trees  would 
begin  to  be  j)ut  up  and  our  work  started,  to 
culminate  in  a “wee  sma’  hour’’  session  on 
Christmas-day.  On  that  day  we  would  start 
out  at  nine  in  the  morning  and  land  back  in 
the  studio  at  about  four  the  following  morning, 
with  three  dozen  expo.sed  plates,  and  a “tnm- 
inyfiiU’’  of  Christmas-delicacies,  for  we  had  to 
samj)le  the  hospitality  at  every  hon.se  we  visited. 

Rut  in  the  three  days  that  we  were  busy  we 
made  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  an  hour  and 
sometimes  more.  In  addition  to  the  actual 
money  that  the  jiroposition  netted  ns,  we  formed 
a clo.se  acquaintance  with  the  exclusive  families 
in  the  .section — a fact  that  resulted  invariably 
in  making  steady  customers  of  many  of  them. 

Our  jirices  were  a dollar  j)er  ,5  x 7 print, 
mounted — remember,  this  was  before  the  war 
— ])roi’ided  five  ])rints  were  ordered.  A flat 
charge  of  three  dollars  was  made  for  the  nega- 
tive if  less  than  this  quantity  was  ordered; 
but,  as  a rule,  the  orders  were  for  a half-dozen 
or  even  more,  de])ending  on  how  many  guests 
there  were  about  the  festive  Christma.s-board  — 
usually  each  one  wished  a few  j)rints. 

d'he  methods  here  described  give  only  a faint 
idea  of  the  many  o])])ortunitie.s  that  direct-mail 
l)hotograj)hy  has  to  offer.  It  seems  to  the 
writer  that  only  the  surface  of  this  branch  of  the 
business  has  been  scratched,  and  that  a little 
study  of  conditions  in  any  jiarticular  neighbor- 
hood will  reveal  many  ways  in  which  the  mails 
can  be  utilized  and  made  a ])otent  factor  in 
bringing  increased  photographic  business. 
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Photographing  Frost 

R.  BUCHANAN,  A.  M. 


(.)W  many  amatcur-i)liotograi)liers 
liave  considered  the  liousc-winduw 
as  a liasis  for  i)hotograi)Viic  en- 
ileavor?  I am  not  tliinkiiig  of  tlie 
window  as  a source  of  light,  witli 
the  manipulation  of  tliat  light  to  give  various 
effects,  artistic  or  otherwise,  on  the  ohjeet  to 
be  pliotograidied.  I am  tldnking  ratlier  of  tlie 
window  itself  as  tlie  object  to  be  photogra])hed. 

Have  you  made  a photograph  of  a window, 
on  a rainy  day,  and.  forgetting  everything  else, 
focused  on  the  window  itself — foeiiseil  on  the 
wire-screen,  outside,  with  the  great  raindro]»s 
zigzagging  down  the  screen-mesh.  and  the 
globules  of  water  eolleeting  on  th(>  smooth 
surface  of  the  glass  itself  until,  of  their  own  in- 
creasing weight,  they  wriggled  to  the  sash 
below.'  Have  you  ma<le  such  a jiicture,  not 
forgetting  to  have  outside  yonder  in  the  dis- 
tance tree  or  shrub  or  building  in  hazy  outline? 
Well,  if  you  have  made  such  a jiicture  yon  must 
have  failed  to  send  it  to  our  iitiotographic  editors 
for  I have  not  seen  it  in  their  magazines. 


The  possibilities  arc  endless,  and  the  o])])or- 
tunities  for  aeee])ting  those  jiossibilities  come 
often  at  the  very  time  that  we  do  not  care  to 
wander  afield,  on  a wet  day,  as  has  just  been 
suggested,  or  in  the  winter-time  when  the 
frost  gathers  on  the  window-pane.  While 
admiring  those  frost-jiatterns  have  yon  thought 
to  retain  tluun  on  a photogra])hic  plate?  Here 
is  a subjeet  fa.seiuatiug  beyond  all  coueeption,  if 
you  have  not  trie<l  it,  and  absolutel\'  nulimiteil 
in  variety  and  possibilities. 

Why  does  not  I’iioto-Era  have  this  as  a.  subjeet 
for  a monthly  eompetition?  From  the  ])ietnres 
which  I,  a mere  novice,  have  obtained,  I fairl>' 
ache  to  S(‘e  the  results  which  might  come  from 
a masterhand.  And  here,  too,  is  the  study  of 
art  and  seieuee  in  delightful  combination,  d'he 
field  is  01)1-11.  unexplored  and  inexhaustible  in  its 
resources.  I may  tell,  briefly',  how  the  aeeom- 
panyiug  pii  lnres  were  made. 

riie  prinei|)al  factors  are  a suitable  room 
background  and  lighting.  If  no  suitable  room 
or  closet  is  a\ailable  the  bathroom  is  an  admi- 


rahle  substitute.  One  requires  moisture  in  tlie 
njom.  Turn  water  into  the  tub  or  lavatory, 
tlien  have  the  room  heated  sufficiently  to  dissolve 
all  frost  that  may  be  on  the  window.  I use  an 
oil-heater  for  the  purpose.  When  the  window 
is  elear  of  all  frost,  shut  off  the  heat  and  then  a 
real  treat  is  in  store 
for  you  watching  the 
growth  of  the  most 
delicate  traceries, 
l)atterns  of  exquisite 
l)eauty  wrought  by 
some  unseen  hand. 

Anil  if  you  have  a 
good  magiiifyiiig- 
glass,  the  process 
will  l)e  even  more 
fascinating. 

In  the  early  stages 
of  the  process,  while 
the  frost  film  is  thin 
and  transparent,  the 
background  is  diffi- 
cult. It  will  have 
to  be  dark.  Per- 
liaps,  some  natural 
object  outside  can 
be  utilized.  Tliis  is 
a matter  one  will 
have  to  work  out 
for  oneself.  The 
frost  jjattern,  while 
wondrously  beauti- 
ful in  the  early  stages 
of  its  development, 
will  not  photograph 
so  well  Itecause  there 
is  less  depth  to  the 
frost-crystals,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  ])iioto- 
graj)h  as  well,  on  ac- 
count of  the  abso- 
lute ucci'ssity  of  a 
dark  background  to 
give  contrast,  and 
your  print  will  be 
dark.  But  one  of 
the  advantages  of 
])  h o tog  ra  ]>  li  i n g 
frost-windows  is  that  a iicfialire  may  be  just  as 
correct  a rendering  as  a positive.  Print  them 
both  ways  and  take  your  clioice. 

When  the  frost-coating  has  bi-en  built  u]>  to 
some  thickness  fliere  is  no  longer  transi)arency, 
and  background  is  not  so  essential.  Then  one 
can  move  the  camera  about  trying  different  angles 
until  the  lighting  brings  out  the  pattern.  It  is 
seldom  that  one  will  be  able  to  pliotograi)h  at 


right  angles.  In  this  you  will  have  to  be  gov- 
erned entirely  by  the  image  on  the  ground-glass. 
W ork  for  contrast,  alwaj^s.  Select  the  portion 
you  wish  to  include.  It  may  be  the  whole  win- 
dow; more  likely  only  a small  part.  Wonderful 
effects  may  be  had  if  you  have  direct  sunlight 

on  the  window,  but 
you  will  have  to 
photograph  at  an 
angle  and  strong 
contrasts  may  be 
had  as  in  No.  ‘i  and 
No.  5. 

In  e q u i p m e n t , 
this  work  requires 
I)erha])s  something 
more  than  the  or- 
dinary folding- 
camera.  Seeing  the 
image on  the ground- 
glass  is  absolutely 
necessary  and  the 
"close-up”  work  re- 
quires a considerable 
length  of  bellows. 
I use  a j X 7 camera 
with  a long-exten- 
sion bellows  and  an 
anastigmat  lens. 
The  latter  is  not  at 
all  essential.  I fre- 
quently use  only  the 
b a c k -combination. 
This  allows  me  to 
get  back  from  tlie 
window.  Any  make 
of  plate  or  film  will 
do,  for  there  are  no 
color-values  in  this 
work.  One  will 
work  for  contrast, 
always  using  mostly 
hard  grades  of 
paper.  And  when 
one  has  photo- 
graphed the  window 
to  his  heart's  con- 
tent, let  him  light 
the  oil-heater  and 
destroy  all  that  beauty.  One  will  hate  to  do  it; 
but  in  half  an  hour's  time  one  will  be  able  to 
begin  on  a new  growth  utterly  different  from  the 
one  that  has  been  obliterated,  but  not  one  whit 
less  beautiful,  d'hc  variety  is  infinite.  No  two 
s])ccimens  are  alike;  but  if  one  is  of  a scientific 
turn  of  mind,  as  well  as  artistic,  he  will  discover 
several  rather  distinct  types  of  patterns  or 
growth.  No.  3 is  a very  common  type,  and 
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beautiful  as  well.  It  should  he  studied  with  a 
magnifyiug-glass.  No.  1 is  an  entirely  different 
type.  Notice  here  how  everything  is  curve  or 
circle  or  dot. 

There  are  a thousand  things  to  see,  to  study, 
to  ])hotograph.  And  then  if  one  wishes  to  in- 
crease his  respect  for 
the  process  of  pho- 
tography, let  him 
take  the  magnifying 
glass  and  examine 
the  frost  negatives 
by  transmitt('d  light 
and  see  the  things 
that  the  negative 
has  registered  whieh 
cannot  be  iletected 
with  the  naked  eye. 

The  seientific 
origin  of  these  won- 
derful formations  is 
dilficidt  of  ex])lana- 
tion.  Much  has 
been  written  on  the 
subject  of  crystalli- 
zation. and  frosl- 
crystals  come  in  for 
their  share.  One 
may  find  many 
treatises  on  the  for- 
mation of  erystals, 
but  I liave  searched 
in  vain  for  any  word 
on  the  formation  of 
intricate  and  beauti- 
ful floral  designs  to 
be  seen  ni>on  the 
window-])ane.  It  is, 
of  course,  common 
knowledge  that  the 
frost-crystal  is  hex- 
agonal and  that  tin' 
crystal  gi'ows  into 
the  form  of  a hollow 
hexagonal  ])yramid, 
also  that  the  crystal-  ‘si’ECIMKN.  no.  4 
])yramid  stands 
upon  its  aiM'x,  and 

from  this  apex  grows  n]>war<l  and  outward  — 
always  I'etaining  its  hexagonal  form.  The 
prol)ablc  ex])lanation  of  this  form  of  growth 
is  that,  as  soon  as  the  first  thin  hexagonal  jnism 
forms  ii|)on  its  base,  the  sides  of  the  prism 
begin  to  attract  midter  to  themselves  from  the 
surrounding  atmos])here,  but  the  outer  e(lgcs  of 
the  ])rism  being  nearer  the  .source  of  .snp])ly 
than  the  inner  edges  grow  more  rai)i<lly.  so  that 
the  hexagon  becomes  larger  and  larger  and  the 


crystal  assumes  the  well-known  form  of  a hollow 
hexagonal  pyramid  resting  upon  its  apex. 

Now  this  theory  of  the  growth  of  the  crystal 
may  exj)lain,  at  least  partially,  the  formation 
of  these  intricate  designs.  To  begin  with,  these 
designs  alw'ays  grow  from  a base.  If  the  window- 

pane,  ov’er  its  entire 
surface,  is  free  of 
any  foreign  sub- 
stance which  might 
form  a base,  then 
the  design  will  have 
the  w'indow-sash  for 
its  base.  Notice  in 
No.  2 the  .sash,  at 
the  bottom  of  the 
ihcture,  and  then  a 
mass  of  individual 
crystals  without  de- 
sign, spread  out  like 
soil  from  which 
plants  are  to  grow. 
Now  if  conditions 
were  just  right,  tem- 
perature, humidity, 
etc.,  exactly  the 
.same  (ui  all  parts  of 
that  mass,  the  entire 
window  might  be- 
come covered  with 
frost  without  any 
design  aj)])earing. 
"I'liat  sometimes  oc- 
curs. But  the 
moment  local  con- 
ditions are  such  as 
tc)  inflnencc  one 
part  of  the  mass 
more  than  another, 
that  moment  the 
theory  of  the  grow  th 
of  the  crystal,  as 
stated  above,  be- 
comes o Iterative. 
A spike  shoots  out. 

K.  A.  BUCiiAN.XN  * ^ spike  is  a 

slend(.'r  mass  of 
erystals  exceedingly 
delicate.  A crystal  on  one  side  of  the  spike  slips. 
(Remember  that  crystal  is  heavy  end  u]).t  It 
slips  at  the  to])  and  retains  its  hold  at  the  bot- 
tom. or  a])ex.  Imineiliately,  the  outside  of  that 
crystal  is  nearer  the  source  ot  su])])ly  than  the 
inside  and  grows  mon*  ra])idly  nidil,  like  a tree 
braiicli,  its  ow  n weight  ])ulls  it  downward  at  the 
outer  end  an<l  it  assumes  the  curved  torm.  jNLuI- 
ti])ly  that  ])rocess  man,)’  times  and  yon  have 
branches  .sj)ringing  out  everywhere.  AMierever 
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a crystal  slips  nr  hcconies  dislodged,  there  a lu-w 
growth  will  begin  and  the  design  will  heeonie  more 
intricate,  d he  designs  are  of  an  infinite  va- 
riet>’  heeausc  conditions  are  scarcely  ever  tlie 
same.  If  conditions  were  always  uniform,  then  - 
theoretically  at  least — designs  woidd  he  alike; 
hut  it  would  he  only  in  theory,  for  if  one  of  a 
thousand  influences  shonld  cause  the  slightest 
movement  in  (jne  of  a million  crystals,  the  de- 
signs wonld  he  entirely-  changf'il.  ^^'e  neeci 
ne\'er  then  ex])ect  to  iiml  two  ilesigns  alike. 
•Just  as  ill  the  highiT  form  of  growth,  we  rnwer 
find  two  leaves  exactly  alike,  and  in  the  still 
higher  form  we  never  find  two  human  faces  alike. 

It  is  easy  to  pick  flaws  in  this  theory.  Whw 
for  example,  in  Xo.  4 do  so  many  of  the  hranches 
curve  upward  and  never  drop  down  at  the  outer 
endt  A^’ell;  if  the  first  crystal  from  the  mother- 
stem  dropiied  outward  at  the  top,  the  outside 
as  we  have  just  seen,  would  grow  more  ra])idl,\' 
and  the  curve  would  naturally  he  iqiward.  It 
would  he  only  its  own  increasing  weight  that 
wouhl  take  it  ilownward,  and  conditions  might 
easily  he  such  as  to  counteract  that  downward 


tendency,  a current  of  air  pressing  upward,  for 
examiile.  d'lie  design,  jnsl  mentioned,  is  an 
interesting  one.  In  wi]>ing  otf  the  glass,  to  allow 
a new  ilesign  to  torm,  some  foreign  suhstanci-  was 
n])on  the  cloth  used,  or  two  jiieces  of  the  siih- 
stanee  close  together,  and  these  made  parallel 
lines  on  the  glass.  'I'liis  formed  a vertical  hase, 
and  imm<‘iliatel.\’  the  crystals  hegan  to  till  the 
s|)ace  hetween  the  lines  (and  notice  that  here 
where  two  bases  attract  about  e(|ually,  the 
growth-lines  are  straight,  not  euiwed).  From 
this  tilled-in  hase  resembling  a tree-trimk,  the 
hraiK'lies  hegan  to  shoot.  'Fmly,  the  formation 
of  irost-erystals  is  a most  fascinating  natnre- 
stud\'. 

I 11  \'r  which  I understand  h\’  real  art  is  the 
ex])ressioii  h\'  mall  ot  his  pleasure  in  labor.  I do 
not  helicM'  he  can  he  liap]),\’  in  his  labor  wilhoiil 
exjm-ssiiig  that  lia()i)iness;  and  espeeiallx'  is  this 
so  when  lie  is  at  work  at  an\thing  in  whi<-li  he 
speeiall\  excels.  II  iIIkiw  Morris. 
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Making  the  Still-Life  Picture 

W.  R.  BRADFORD 


XE  of  the  most  interesting  and, 
at  tlie  same  time,  most  difficult 
tilings  to  do  with  the  camera,  is 
the  making  (jf  still-life  ])ictnres. 
The  chief  causes  of  failure  are  to 
get  too  much  in  the  composition,  or  to  fail  to 
consider  the  relation  of  one  object  to  another. 
A tack-hammer  and  a vase  of  flowers;  a wine- 
bottle,  a watch  and  chain  and  a turni]):  these 
combinations  might  be  perfectly  satisfactory 
from  the  technical  standpoint,  but  woidd  be 
Hat  failures  as  exaiui)les  of  what  artistic  still- 
life  studies  should  be. 

A still-life  |)ictiire  should  tell  a story — or 
suggest  something  more  than  the  mere  visual 
])rescnlation  of  the  objects.  Techniijue,  alone, 
will  not  carry  the  jiicture;  there  must  be  some 
emotion  carried  to  the  beholder — something 
back  of  or  in  the  jiieture  that  will  stimulate  the 
imagination  to  suggest  a story-telling  e])isode 


in  connection  witli  the  study.  These  qualifica- 
tions are  liard  to  attain  and,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
are  seldom  accpiired;  nevertheless,  these  are 
the  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  making 
still-life  studies. 

One  sees  few  good  paintings  of  still-life,  and 
if  we  exce])t  the  master])ieces  in  this  line  by  the 
late  W.  AI.  Chase,  it  is  hard  to  recall  any  of 
note.  It  would  seem  that  the  painter  con- 
siders the  color-.scheme  and  the  lighting-effect 
more  than  the  story-telling  interest;  this  we 
could  com])are  with  the  speech  of  a master  of 
words — large  vocabulary,  but  nothing  to  say. 

The  camera-worker,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
limited  to  the  narrow  confines  of  rendition  in 
monochrome,  is  forced  to  concentrate  on  sub- 
ject-matter, story-telling  interest  and,  last  Init 
not  least,  coni])osition.  Just  imagine  some  of  the 
splendid  still-life  studies  by  AVilliam  S.  Davis — 
that  have  been  reproducc(l  in  Piioto-Er.4.  from 


time  to  time— l)eiiig  reproduced  in  corresponding 
quality,  in  an  oil-painting;  you  will  then  have 
an  idea  of  what  a good  still-life  should  be  in 
that  medium. 

Approaching  the  subject  from  the  camera- 
standpoint,  we  have  obstacles  that  do  iu)t  con- 
front the  painter,  at  all;  depth  of  focus,  false 
perspective  and  the  villainous  black-and-white 
plate  which  is  completely  colorblind,  even  the 
orthochromatic  emulsion  being  but  a makeshift 


light  from  a candle  or  a pocket  electric  torch 
on  the  subject;  when  you  have  found  the  poiid 
that  suits  you,  place  the  flash  apparatus  at  this 
point  and  turn  on  the  lights  (you  want  them 
bvirning  to  avoid  harshness  from  yonr  hash). 
If  you  want  to  work  close  with  your  light,  to 
get  deeper  shadows,  place  a sheet  or  a piece  of 
cheesecloth  about  eighteen  inches  before  the 
flash;  otherwise  no  diffuser  will  be  needed.  If 
yon  want  “depth”  in  a background,  have  same 


“in  the  old  de.\con's  .study'' 
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for  tliis  jnirjio.se.  If  we  get  far  enougli  away 
with  the  lens  to  avoid  foreshortening,  and  use 
Panchromatic  jilates,  we  can  spite  the  ".Jinx” 
that  confronts  us. 

Outside  of  holidays  ami  Sundays,  the  aver- 
age worker  is  unable  to  jiractice  his  hobby — ■ 
unless  he  a<lopts  flashlight  or  Welsliiich  gas- 
light as  an  illuminant,  which  will  do  all  that 
daylight  will  do,  and  more.  If  you  will  con- 
sider that  light  is  light,  regardless  of  its  cpialit>-, 
yon  will  be  able  to  handle  these  illumiuants  with 
the  same  or  superior  results,  to  that  of  daylight. 

If  you  will  use  flashlight,  compose  your  grou]) 
or  study  and  darken  the  room;  now  shine  thi' 


far  enough  away  to  avoid  reflecting  light,  which 
will  bring  out  your  background  much  lighter 
than  you  had  planneil. 

d'he  i)icturc,  “Learning  and  Luxury,”  had 
the  backgroumi,  a (leej)  red  Indian  blanket, 
six  feet  to  rear  of  the  subject.  The  base  was 
a tdiff  cover-paper;  the  book  sup|)ortiiig  the 
match-holder  was  a ])cacock  blue;  the  two  end 
books  of  those  stamling  were  scarlet  re<l,  the 
center  one  being  a medium  blue-green.  'I'he 
flash  was  fired  in  a bag  dilfuscr,  jilacecl  fi\-e 
fe<'t  fo  the  left,  a bristol-board  relleetor  was 
placcfl  close  on  the  right,  to  direct  the  light 
into  the  shadow-side  of  the  books.  'I'lie  eolor- 
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forroctioiis  are  about  what  tlie  trained  eye 
would  see  iu  this  conihiuation.  Tlie  light  from 
both  flash  and  Welsbach  mantle  are  virtually 
minus  the  blue  rays,  so  we  get  color-eorreetion. 

By  referring  to  the  exposure-data — elsewhere 
in  these  pages — you  will  see  that  the  exposures 
by  gaslight  are  in  no  way  tiresome;  as  a matter 
of  fact,  virtually  the  same  time  wouhl  have  to 
be  given  were  one  using  sididued  daylight  aiifl 
the  heavy  filter  correction  would  demand. 


more  pleasing,  I think.  Don’t  get  discouraged; 
you  would  be  astonished  were  I to  tell  you  how 
many  of  my  still-life  exposures  were  failures — 
members  of  my  family  comment  sarcastically 
upon  the  large  amount  of  broken  glass  in  the 
ash-boxes;  but  as  finely  broken  glass  nega- 
tives “tell  no  tales,”  no  one  is  going  to  be  the 
wiser,  if  I can  help  it. 

I ho])e  that  I have  succeeded  in  imparting 
some  of  my  enthusiasm  for  this  most  delightful 
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We  see  many  still-lifes  of  tilings  to  cat,  or 
drink;  tlie  most  ])robable  reason  of  this  is  the 
jiictorial  (pialitv  of  the  vegetables  or  fruits,  and 
the  case  with  which  the  various  bottles  and  jugs 
lend  themselves  to  effective  comixisitinii.  Still, 
with  a little  tliought  we  can  avoid  this  beaten 
track  and,  probably,  increase  the  story-telling 
interest;  nute  the  pietnre;  "In  the  Old  Deacon's 
Study."  One  can  almost  see  the  t.vpe  of  man  - 
deiieiiding,  of  course,  on  one's  ae(|uainlanee 
with  deacons  in  general. 

.Vttenipts  to  produce  clever  or  startling  td- 
feets  are,  as  a,  rule,  unsatisfactory;  stick  to 
the  unassuming  siibjeets — you  will  find  them 


])hase  of  camera-work.  Of  the  pictures  on  my 
walls,  I tire  the  least  of  the  still-life  studies; 
and  I am  sure  that  you  will  arrive  at  the  same 
conelusion  if  you  keep  on  making  them. 

A word  as  to  a develoiier  for  Panehromatie 
plates;  The  Eastman  Kodak  Com])any  which 
makes  the  Wratten  and  Wainwriglit  plate, 
recommends  pyro.  My  own  experience  with 
this  has  not  lieen  as  .successful  as  I should  like, 
for  it  has  a tendency  to  block  up  the  highlights. 
I get  the  results  that  ])lea.se  me  most  with  Elon- 
(iuinol.  Burke  and  Jamevs  make  a time-ther- 
mometer to  use  with  this  developer  and  the 
results  are  all  that  the  most  exacting  could  ask 
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for.  You  are  always  assured  of  a fresh  solu- 
tion of  known  strength,  and  that  is  imperative 
witli  these  ])lates  as  inspection  liy  a liglit  of 
any  value  to  the  eyes  causes  fogging  an<l  failure. 
'J'his  ]iart  of  the  work  is  ahsunlly  simple  and 
leaves  us  nothing  to  worry  about,  hut  the  other 
[irohlems — technical  and  otherwise. 

The  developing  simjilified,  we  are  in  the  en- 


\ial)le  position  of  the  hod-carrier  who  was 
“huilding  a eliurch":  'T  is  me  that  carries 

tir  bricks!—  they  can  asily  find  min  to  lay 
thim ! " 

'riiere  is  a Still-Life  competition  to  be  held 
in  Photo-Era  (entries  close  EebruaiA’  dS,  l!)17) 
and  1 ho])e  that  this  article  may  stimulate  your 
efforts  to  win  recognition  in  this  event. 


Buying  a Second-Hand  Lens 

T.  1).  PERCIVAL 


a lens  is  being  bought  for  use 
often  ])o.ssible  to  effect  eon- 
able  economx'  by  getting  a 
id-hand  one.  AVith  modern 
s,  siieh  as  recent  a Hast  igmats . 
tlie  saving  is  seldom  ver\’  great,  and  it  may 
actually  be  more  ecmiomieal  to  liny  a new  lens 
at  full  jirice  directly  from  the  maker  so  as  to 
have  his  guaranty  that  the  instrument  is  in 
perfect  condition.  Ibit  with  the  older  types 


this  is  not  likel,\'  to  be  so  ini])ortant,  particularly 
when  bii\ing  a long-foens  lens  for  a eomjiara- 
ti\el\-  small  plate.  In  sncli  a,  ease,  there  is  no 
great  advantage  in  getting  an  anastigmat  at  all, 
since  the  old  lens  on  the  small  plate  will  do  the 
work  as  well,  as  ra])idl>’  and,  perhaps,  at  a tenth 
of  the  cost,  do  bn,\'  Jndieionslw  one  ninst  be 
able  to  make  a siinph'  test  or  two,  and  mnst 
know  what  to  look  for. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ///n.v.sr.v  /ae.s7  all  he  there. 


It  is  best  to  turn  up  some  cross  section  of  the 
lens,  such  as  is  given  in  Abney's  “Instruction 
in  Photograj)liy,”  so  as  to  know  what  to  expect 
in  number  of  glasses,  approximate  curvature 
and  position.  There  have  been  cases  in  which  a 
seller  has  replaced  a missing  glass  by  a circle  of 
window  glass  from  the  local  glazier;  and  one 
should  know  enough  to  detect  this  at  once. 
When  the  presence  of  all  the  original  glasses  is 
assured,  one  should  next  see  that  they  are  in  their 
correct  position  and  then  look  to  their  condition 
generally. 

Straining  a Lens 

An  expression,  which  is  often  heard,  is  that  of 
“straining"  a lens.  Peojjle  talk  of  straining  a 
lens  by  using  one  that  is  made  for  a quarter- 
plate  on  a half-plate;  or  by  working  at  F,  a an 
instrument  of  which  the  largest  aperture  pro- 
vided by  the  maker  is  F/8.  In  the  sense  that 
we  are  striving  to  do  more  with  the  lens  than  it 
was  designcil  to  do,  we  are  straining  it;  but  the 
result  of  such  straining  will  show  only  in  the 
I)hotographs  obtained.  The  lens  itself  will  be 
none  the  worse  for  it. 

In  fact,  a lens  is  one  of  the  few  appliances 
which  are  in  no  re.spect  the  worse  for  being  used. 
No  lens  could  be  worn  out  with  use;  nor  of  two 
identical  instruments  wouhl  one  which  had  been 
iisefl  to  take  a hundred  or  a hundred  thousand 
photograjjhs  be  worse  than  the  other  which  had 
never  been  used  at  all.  The  lens  mount  might 
have  got  worn  with  handling,  the  cap  might  be 
lost,  or  the  shutter  worn  out;  but  the  lens  itself 
should  l)e  unaffected.  If  an  old  lens  is  inferior  to 
one  fresh  from  the  ojjtician's  workshop,  it  is 
not  because  it  has  been  used,  but  because  it 
has  not  been  ])ropcrly  kei>t. 

The  greatest  enemy  of  a lens  is  the  cleaning 
it  receives,  from  time  to  time;  and  when  one  sees 
a photographer  treating  tlie  accurately  cur\cd 
and  beautifully  ])olished  surface  of  a modern 
anastigmat  as  Sir  Joscj)h  Porter  treated  "the 
handle  of  the  big  front-door,"  it  is  imj)ossiblc  not 
to  rcllcct  I hat  he  does  not  know  the  harm  he  is 
doing.  Some  lenses  arc  injured  by  being  dro])i)ed 
on  the  floor,  or  strained  in  packing,  or  in  the 
atteni|)t  to  unscrew  them;  but  the  great  constant 
itijury  wliich  lenses  receive  day  in,  day  out.  is 
due  to  the  cleaning  they  get,  much  of  which  is 
not  merely  im])roi)crly  ilonc.  but  is  avoidable. 

It  is  imi)ortant  to  use  a clean  lens;  but  it  is 
still  more  ini])ortant  not  to  clean  it.  I'lie 
exj)lanalion  of  this  ])arado.x  is  that  a lens  should 
be  kc])t  clean  by  being  i)iotccted  from  dirt,  not 
by  having  the  <lirt  rubbed  off  it. 

In  looking  at  an  old  lens  with  a view  to  i)ur- 
chasing  it,  the  most  important  thing,  therefore. 


after  satisfying  oneself  that  all  the  glasses  are 
there  and  in  place,  is  to  see  to  what  extent  it  has 
suffered  by  being  cleaned.  If  a new  lens  of  fine 
workmanship  is  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that 
its  surfaces  have  a deep  black  look,  the  sign  of 
the  highest  polish — the  exact  opposite,  in  fact, 
to  the  appearance  we  get  when  the  surface  is 
roughened  by  breathing  slightly  on  it.  A lens 
which  keeps  that  black  polish  unimpaired  has 
not  suffered  from  rough  or  excessive  cleaning. 
The  best  place  to  look  for  such  injury  is  in  the 
center  of  the  convex  surfaces,  particularly  the 
front  surface.  Closely  examined,  this  will  often 
be  seen  to  l)c  covered  with  a host  of  fine  scratches 
or  at  least  to  be  perceptibly  dulled.  A lens  in 
this  condition  will  not  give  any  worse  definition 
than  before,  but  the  negatives  obtained  with  it 
will  not  be  so  free  of  fog.  It  may  not  be  a reason 
for  not  buying  the  lens,  but  it  is  a good  reason 
for  getting  it  at  very  much  less  than  the  list- 
price  as  given  in  the  catalog. 

Change  of  Color  in  the  Glass 

There  is  another  respect  in  which  lenses 
sometimes  suffer  from  age,  and  that  is  in  change 
in  the  glasses  themselves.  Some  old  lenses, 
which  have  been  exposed  freely  to  light  for  a 
very  long  while,  will  be  found  to  have  yellowed 
slightly. 

It  has  been  claimed,  sometimes,  for  some 
ancient  objective  that  it  gave  a particularly 
fine  orthochromatic  rendering,  no  floubt  because 
one  or  more  of  its  glasses  served  as  a yellow 
screen.  Of  course,  if  orthochromatic  work  is 
to  be  done,  it  is  better  to  have  a perfectly  clear 
lens  and  to  add  to  it  a proj)er  light-filter  ad- 
justed to  suit  the  plate  and  the  subject,  and  not 
to  rely  on  any  accidental  yellowing  of  the  glass. 
Ill  looking  for  this  yellowing  one  should  holil 
the  lens  a few  inches  from  a sheet  of  white 
paper,  and  the  color  of  the  paper  as  .seen  through 
the  lens  comjiari'd  with  its  color  as  seen  direct. 

It  will  not  be  right,  however,  to  jiimj)  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  lens  has  altered  because  the 
]iapcr  shows  a slight  tint,  as  a good  many  modern 
lenses  are  made  with  o])tical  glass  which  is  not 
perfectly  white,  and  when  the  combinations  are 
thick  ones,  as  is  .sometimes  the  case  especially  in 
large  lenses,  they  look  distinctly  yellow.  Any- 
thing more  than  a slight  tint,  esjiecially  in  a 
very  old  lens,  which  was  pretty  sure  to  be  made 
originally  of  a white  glass,  may,  however,  be 
put  down  to  a change.  The  only  inconvenience 
a yellowed  lens  is  likely  to  entail  is  a lengthened 
exposure,  so  that  if  raj)idity  is  not  imj)ortant 
this  may  be  ignored. 

SoTuc  of  the  so-called  Jena  glasses,  after  they 
had  been  made  u])  into  len-ses,  were  found  not 
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to  l)e  very  j)erinaiient.  'I’he  air  affected  the 
surface,  wliich  soon  became  dull  and  tlie  lens 
useless.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  this  was  discovered 
file  use  of  such  glass  was  either  abandoned  al- 
together.  or  was  limited  to  tluxse  glasses  which 
were  cemented  witli  Canada  l)alsam  between 
other  glasses  and  so  protected;  fmt  a few  such 
glasses  undoubteill>-  got  on  to  tlie  market.  By 
this  time  they  have  prf)bably  deteriorated  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  very  uidikely  they  wouhl 
be  usable  and  the  defective  surface  or  surfaces 
should  be  seen  at  a glance. 

Cracked  or  Chipped  Lenses 

Next  to  the  injury  inflicterl  by  vigorous  clean- 
ing, the  most  likely  cause  c>f  detriment  is  a knock 


or  a blow,  caused  generally  by  droi)i)ing  the  lens. 
It  may  be  that  this  will  cause  the  glasses  to 
crack,  or  a i)iece  to  chi[)  off.  Contrary  to  what 
might  l>e  sui)posed,  such  an  injury  is  not  in 
itself  an>’  great  harm.  excei)t  so  far  as  the  selling- 
j)ower  of  the  lens  is  concerue<l.  One  of  the  most 
useful  lenses  the  writer  possesses  is  a large,  ohl 
j)ortrait-leus,  which  certainly  W(»rks  as  well  now 
as  when  it  was  made,  in  sj)ite  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a j)iece  the  size  of  a sixi)ence  chi])ped  off 
one  of  the  glasses,  the*  rough  surface  left  being 
covered  over  with  black  varnish.  A crack 
might  similarly  do  no  harm. 

But  a crack  or  a chi(),  if  not  itself  much 
detriment,  is  evidence  that  the  lens  has  had  a 
severe  blow,  just  as  a dent  oii  the  mount  would 


be;  and  it  sliould  be  treated  in  the  same  way — 
that  is  to  say,  not  as  an  injury  in  itself,  but  as 
a warning  to  the  purchaser  to  look  very  carefully 
for  any  signs  of  other  ill  effects  from  the  same 
blow. 

Such  ill  effects  would  l)c  a real  “strain,"  not 
the  kind  of  strain  already  referred  to.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  not  easy  to  see  such  effects  in 
the  lens  itself.  The  glasses  might  be  thrown  into 
a state  of  stress,  or  they  might  be  shifted  one  on 
the  other,  or  perhaps  thrown  out  of  center  as  a 
whole.  None  of  these  changes  might  be  notice- 
able in  an  examination  of  the  lens,  though  their 
effects  woidd  be  visible  enough  as  soon  as  one 
came  to  try  it.  For  this  and  for  other  reasons, 
therefore,  no  lens  shouhl  be  bought  .second-hand 
without  making  a test  of  it. 

Making  a Simple  Test. 

The  ordinary  trial  of  a lens  by  taking,  say.  a 
land.scape-photograj)h  with  it,  or  exposing  a 
plate  on  the  first  subject  that  ha])pens  to  come  in 
the  way,  is  of  no  use  at  all  for  this  pur])ose.  The 
subject  itself  has  near  and  distant  objects  in  the 
center  and  at  the  edges  of  the  picture,  and  how- 
ever good  the  lens,  we  cannot  expect  to  get  all 
these  well  defined  at  once  with  its  full  aperture. 
In  fact,  the  better  the  lens  the  worse  impression 
it  might  create  on  the  mind  of  the  ])hotographer 
who  has  not  had  very  much  exi)crience  in  ex- 
amining lenses,  since  the  fine  definition  which  it 
would  give  in  one  j)art  wotdd  make  poor  definition 
elsewhere  all  the  more  cons])icuons. 

A test-subject  must  be  arranged,  and  the  best 
for  the  i)urpose  that  is  likely  to  be  at  hand  is  a 
flat  wall  with  a wall-pa])er  of  fairly  distinct 
])attern.  The  camera  is  set  up  o])])osite  this,  as 
far  away  as  can  be  manageil.  provided  the  whole 
of  the  focusing-.screen  is  covered  with  an  image 
of  the  wall-paper;  the  camera  is  carefully 
leveled  and  arranged  so  that  the  front  is  parallel 
with  the  wall.  Then,  with  the  lens  ojuaied  out 
to  its  full  a])erture,  we  can  see  at  once,  by  focus- 
ing the  wall-j)a])cr  as  shar])ly  as  ))ossible,  the 
charact(>r  of  definition  which  it  will  give,  and 
form  some  o])inion  generally  on  its  performance. 
By  focusing  hist  the  center  and  then  the  edges 
we  can  see  whether  it  has  a curved  held,  and,  if  so, 
to  what  extent,  and  at  the  same  time  can  see 
the  nature  of  the  marginal  dchnition. 

A jiiece  of  card  ruled  with  two  sets  of  lines  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  may  be  attached  to 
tlie  wall  so  that  its  image  conies  at  one  corner 
of  the  screen,  d'hen,  by  focusing  first  one  set 
of  lines  anil  then  tho.se  at  right  angles  to  them, 
we  can  I’orni  an  idea  as  to  the  astigmatism  jiresent. 

Snell  a test  may  not  .seem  so  valuable  as  one 
made  on  one  of  the  subjects  for  which  the  lens 


is  to  be  used;  but  actually  it  is  far  and  away 
more  useful,  and  will  tell  the  ob.server  more  of 
the  way  in  which  the  lens  will  do  its  work  than 
many  trials  on  landscapes  or  buildings.  The 
chief  difficulty  that  will  be  encountered  is  to 
compare  what  the  lens  will  do  with  what  it 
should  do. 

Differences  between  Lenses. 

The  differences  of  lenses  are  differences  of 
degree.  Two  lenses  may  both  work  at  the  same 
aperture,  be  of  the  same  focus,  and  “cover” 
the  same  size  of  plate,  but  their  behavior  may 
be  very  different.  One  may  cover  the  plate 
crisply  to  the  extreme  corners  when  tested  on  a 
flat  subject;  another  may  cover  it  just  as  well, 
but  with  a flat  subject  may  need  the  corners  to 
be  focused  .separately  from  the  center;  a third 
may  cover  after  a fashion,  but  with  some  falling- 
ott‘. 

Ill  order  to  tell  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad 
needs  some  experience;  but  if  the  photographer 
already  has  a lens  he  knows  to  be  a good  one  he 
can  compare  the  one  tested  with  it  and  so  form 
some  notion  of  its  relative  quality. 

In  all  such  tests  there  are  two  things  to  re- 
member. One  is  that  the  test  should  lie  made 
with  full  aperture,  excejit  when  a comparison  is 
to  be  made  with  another  lens,  and  then  one  test 
at  least  should  be  made  with  both  at  the  same 
aperture.  The  other  is  that  the  relationship 
between  focal  length  and  the  size  of  plate  covered 
should  be  allowed  for.  A very  poor  twelve-inch 
lens  at  F 8 might  cover  a (juarter-plate  perfectly, 
whereas  it  would  recjiiire  a very  high  (juality 
four  and  a half  inch  lens  to  cover  the  same  size 
as  well  at  the  same  aperture. 

Repolishing  and  Repairs  Generally 

A word  on  another  point  may  be  added  in  con- 
clusion. It  is  not  wi.se  to  get  a lens  which  needs 
any  ojitical  repair,  unless  it  is  exceedingly  cheap 
and  of  a type  still  made  and  sold  by  its  maker. 
Otherwise,  the  cost  of  replacing  one  of  the 
glasses  would  be  quite  prohibitive.  Repolishing 
the  glasses  is  also  not  a thing  to  be  regarded  as 
jiracticable.  Now  that  len.ses  are  made  in 
(luantity,  the  exjien.se  of  dealing  with  a single 
one  is  out  of  all  jirojiortion  to  the  cost  of  a new 
lens.  At  the  jiresent  time  with  all  the  lens- 
makers  working  at  high  pressure  on  ojitical 
iniiiiitions.  no  work  at  all  of  this  kind  is  likely  to 
be  obtainable.  Unless,  therefore,  the  lens  it  is 
jirojiosed  to  buy  will  do  the  work  required 
without  further  modification  than  the  jiurchaser 
can  hiin.self  carry  out.  such  as  blackeniiig  the 
moiiiit,  it  is  best  to  ha\c  nothing  to  do  with  it. — 

]’hoio(jraph]i. 
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Photographers,  Do  Your  Duty! 

AS  most  pliotograi)liers  in  every  ilepartment 
of  activity  are  aware,  tlie  country  is  calling 
to  the  colors  all  photogra])hic  practitioners  of 
marked  technical  ability  and  physical  fitness. 
No  distinction  is  made  between  professional  and 
amateur,  employee  anil  employer,  as  long  as 
he  lias  practical  experience  of  a character  that 
can  be  put  to  immediate  use  in  the  field — obedient 
to  the  instructions  of  the  Photograiihic  Division 
of  the  U.  S.  Signal  Corps,  as  ex])lained  in  a com- 
munication from  Major  Kendall  Banning, 
Signal  Corjis,  U.  S.  R.,  in  December  I’iioto-Eka. 
As  the  equipment  of  an  official  jihotograjihcr 
in  the  army  must  of  necessity  be  of  a higher 
standard  than  that  set  by  the  jihotograjihic 
profession,  men  selected  for  service  will  be 
given  military  training  in  the  s])ecial  Signal 
Corps  and  instruction  in  military  jihotograjiliy 
in  the  schools  of  aerial  photograjihy  established 
for  that  purpose.  Photograjihers  who  lack  the 
necessary  jihysical  qualifications  can  render 
their  country  important  service  in  other  direc- 
tions. I’hey  can  assist  the  government  by 
enabling  the  Photographic  Division  of  the 
Signal  Corps  to  procure  standard  high-sjiced 
lenses  having  a working-ajicrture  of  F/3..5  to 
F/4..5,  and  of  to  ‘•2(1  inches  in  focal  length — 
as  explained  fully  in  the  preceding  issue. 

Never  in  the  history  of  tins  country  lia\’c  the 
camera-men  been  called  upon  to  render  so  im- 
jiortant  a service.  That  thci-  will  resiiond 
promptly  and  heartily,  there  is  no  doubt.  Xor 
is  this  all.  They  are  asked  to  use  their  in- 
fluence to  persuade  other  craftsmen — possible 
slackers — to  come  to  the  aid  of  their  country, 
at  this  critical  time,  and  to  do  their  bit  in  one 
way  or  another.  Is  it  not  a iirivilege  of  ever>- 
true  American  to  serve  his  country  that  has 
given  him  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  opportunity' 
unequalcd  in  the  history  of  the  world?  Not  all 
the  citizens  of  the  forty-eight  states  eomiiosing 
the  Union  aiiiircciate  the  grave  peril  that  con- 
fronts this  country,  and  that  .\meriea  is  com- 
bating the  most  powerful  military  machine  that 
has  ever  existed,  and  that  only  by  united,  ener- 
getic action  of  the  entire  country— by  all  Ameri- 
cans, irrcsjiective  of  creed,  party  or  affiliation, 
can  the  enemy  be  overcome.  'I'liere  must  be  no 
faltering,  no  indecision,  no  doubt  in  this  suiireme 


effort  to  defend  and  n])hold  the  ])rinciples  of 
democracy  for  which  this  country  has  fought 
successfully  three  great  wars.  Perhaps,  the  ])ho- 
tograjihers  of  America,  who  are  in  a position  to 
render  a special  and  invaluable  service — a ser\  ice 
which,  if  performed  as  it  should,  can  and  w ill 
be — may  be  the  means  to  end  this  world-war. 

Our  Advertising-Policy  for  1918 

For  the  information  of  our  new  subscribers 
we  are  pleased  to  state  that  onr  advertising- 
I)olicy  will  be  conducted  as  heretofore,  i.c.,  with 
unwavering  loyalty  to  the  best  interests  of  our 
snb.scribers  and  advertisers.  Advertisements 
intended  to  deceive  or  to  defraud,  will  be  rigidly 
cxciniled  from  the  pages  of  this  magazine.  It 
is  a source  of  sati.sfaction  to  every  high-minded 
])crson  to  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  welfare 
of  mankind;  and  the  least  that  the  publisher 
of  a newspaper  or  a magazine  can  do  is  to  pro- 
tect his  I’caders  against  all  fraudnlent  offers  and 
schemes.  This  is  what  Piioto-Ek  v aims  to  do. 

Photography  vs.  Perverted  Art 

The  rec(‘nt  controversy,  in  the  art-world, 
regarding  the  faults  and  merits  of  the 
standing  bronze  figure  of  Abraham  Eineoln  by 
the  .sculptor  Rarnard — duplicates  of  whic-h  are 
to  be  erected  in  London  and  Paris — has  shown 
that  honest  ])holograi)hs  constitute  not  only  an 
irrclragable  i)roof,  but  a con\’incing  argument 
against  a .scandalous  iiitcrjH-elation  by  an  niKsym- 
pathctic  artist.  Those  |)crsons  who  pronounec 
Barnard's  rc])ulsive  caricature  of  America's 
greatest  ])resident  as  ty])ical  of  his  strong  and 
nol)l(‘  character  weri'  children  less  Ilian  seven 
years  old  at  the  time  the  president  died! 
But  photogra|)hs  of  Liiieoln  made  by  Bradv, 
during  the  four  years  ])rior  to  liis  death,  give  the 
lie  to  seuli)tor  Barnard's  weak  and  grotes(|uc 
figure  of  a personalilv',  which,  according  to  the 
most  reliable  testimony,  niehidnig  ])hotogra])hy . 
expressed  intellectual  and  physical  \igor  and 
nobility  oi  soul.  It  is  not  too  much  to  sa\'  that 
without  recourse  to  pholograjihs  from  life, 
jiainters,  scnljitors  and  engravers  can  produce 
only  an  imaginary  Eineoln  idealized  or  d('- 
gra<h“d.  Hence,  the  camera  to  the  fore! 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Eha,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  any  cam- 
erist  desiring  to  enter. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  zvhich  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsewhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  awards  are  announced.  Sepia-prints  on 
rough  paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such 
should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P., 
or  black-and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

3.  Unsnccessfnl  prints  uill  not  be  returned  unless  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name  and  month  of  the 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  j)sed,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  v'ill  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  zvhat  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  If  statable,  they  will  lie 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  the  maker. 

0.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  8x10  or  mounts  larger  than 
12  X 15,  unle.ss  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of 
stiff  corrugated  hoard,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  vdth  thin 
wood-veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express 
very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 

7.  'Phe  iirints  winning  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
in  the  twelve  successive  competitions  of  every  year  con- 
stitute a circulating  collection  which  will  be  sent  for 
public  exhibition  to  camera-clubs,  art-clubs  and  educa- 
tional institutions  throughout  the  country.  The  only 
charge  is  ) repayment  of  expressage  to  the  next  destina- 
tion on  the  route-list.  This  collection  is  every  year  of 
rare  beauty  and  exceptional  educational  value. 

Quarterly  Miscellaneous  Competitions 

These  will  continue  to  be  featured  in  Photo-Era 
competitions  during  U)17  and  1!(18,  so  as  to  afford  more 
opportunities  to  our  readers  to  win  official  recognition. 


Awards — Vacation-Pictures^Competition 
Closed  October  31,  1917 

First  Prize:  Lawrence  Baker. 

Second  Prize:  Chas.  M.  Mansfield. 

Third  Prize:  H.  B.  Rudolph. 

Honorable  Mention:  R.  W.  Baker,  E.  C.  Boehm, 
O.  C.  Dean,  Louis  A.  Dyar,  Bertran  E.  Hawley, 
Henry  W.  .lones,  Eranklin  I.  Jordan,  F.  W.  Kent, 
Benjamin  F.  Lippman,  Alexander  Murray,  W.  C. 
Sawyer. 

Subjects  for  Competition — 1917 

“Flashlights.”  Closes  December  31. 

1918 

“The  Spirit  of  Christmas.”  Closes  .lanuary  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  February  28. 

“The  Spirit  of  Winter.”  Closes  March  31. 
“Home-Portraits.”  Closes  April  30. 

“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Spring.”  Closes  June  30. 
“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Summer.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Vacation-Pictures.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  anil  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

To  Participants  in  Photo-Era  Contests 

According  to  Rule  5,  a print  that  receives  a prize 
or  Honorable  Mention  becomes  the  property  of  Photo- 
Era  Magazine.  However,  this  does  not  prevent  the 
[ihotographer  from  disposing  of  other  prints  from  such 
negatives  after  he  shall  have  received  official  recog- 
nition. The  matter  has  been  treated  editorially  in 
April  and  August  Photo-Eras. 

Certificates,  on  parchment,  signed  by  the  Publisher, 
and  suitable  for  framing,  will  be  sent  on  request,  and 
free  of  charge,  to  winners  of  prizes  or  Honorable  Men- 
tion in  Photo-Era  competitions. 
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REST  AFTER  A HARD  DAY's  PADDLE  LAWRENCE  BAKER 

FIRST  PRIZE — VACATION-PICTURES 


Still-Life — Advanced  Competition 
Closes  February  28,  1918 

Owing  to  many  requests  received  from  our  subscriber- 
friends  we  will  hold  a Still-Life  Competition.  It 
seems  that  some  of  our  newer  friends  hold  to  the 
opinion  that  still-life  pictures  require  little  if  any 
photoKra[)hic  skill  or  originality.  To  convince  these, 
and  others  of  our  readers,  that  it  is  not  as  easy  as  it 
appears  we  hereby  challenge  them  to  |>rove  their  point 
by  .sending  in  to  this  competition  the  very  best  still-life 
j)ictures  that  they  can  [jroduce.  From  the  ex])erience 
thus  obtained,  we  believe  that  our  “oh-that's-easy " 
friends  will  be  obliged  to  admit  that  still-life  photog- 
raphy does  require  skill,  originality  and  study. 

The  excellent  illustrated  article.  “Still-Life  Photog- 
raphy." by  W.  R,  Bradford,  in  this  issue,  should  be 
read  carefully.  In  thi.s — as  in  all  the  competitions  of 
the  past  year-  the  aim  should  be  to  break  away  fr<im 
time-worn  themes.  'I'lie  overturned  basket  of  fruit  is 
too  well  known  to  refpiire  comment,  l-'lower-studies 
have  been  done  time  ami  again.  True,  the  beauty  of 
the  flowers  has  much  to  do  with  our  acceiitanee  of  this 
hackneyed  subject.  .Nevertheless,  do  not  depend  on 
the  subject,  but  on  your  own  originality  to  carry  the 
day.  In  this  connection  turn  to  the  frontisj)iece  of 
the  .\pril.  1!)17.  Photo-Fh.\  and  study  the  beauty  and 
spirituality  of  “.Silent  Homage,"  by  Fannie  T.  (’a.ssidy. 
Here  we  have  a flower — an  fild  subject  to  be  sure; 
but  witness  that  no  vase  is  shown  and  that  its  absence 
suggests  that  the  lily  is  in  the  ojien,  lifting  its  heail 
heavenward  in  pure  and  simple  homage.  'I’he  pres- 
ence of  a vase  would  have  changed  the  thought  entirely, 
anfl  we  shouhl  have  saifl.  “Just  another  pretty  flower- 
study."  .\nother  striking  still-life,  “Repent  at  Lei- 


sure," by  Mrs.  Cassidy,  aiipeared  in  the  May,  1!)17, 
Piioto-Er.\  as  first  prize  in  the  Mi-seelhuieous  Compe- 
tition. Owing  to  the  pre.sence  of  a moth  at  the  base 
of  the  camlle-stick  we  have  a picture  that  teaches  a 
moral  le.sson  and  is  not  merely  a record-photograph 
of  a canille-.stick.  'I'he  old,  olil  story  of  the  moth  and 
the  flame  is  known  to  eva-ry  one.  l)esi>ite  those  who 
know,  the  unequal  struggle  continues  oii  through  the 
years  and  young,  self-confident  moths  flutter  on  their 
way  into  the  flame.  As  of  old,  they  fail  to  ])rofit  by 
the  experience  of  those  who.se  wings  are  now  but  black- 
ened stumps.  Had  Mrs.  Cassidy  not  included  the 
moth  in  the  picture,  we  shouhl  have  conceiled  that  her 
effort  was  a fine  record-photograph,  and  nothing  more. 
'I'liese  examples,  I believe,  should  carry  my  point  that 
originality  is  the  k(>y  to  succc'ss  in  still-life  |)hotography. 

'J’he  technical  side  of  the  subject  under  consideration 
should  prove  to  be  as  attractive  as  the  subject  itself. 
In  order  to  produce  true  values,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
master  the  use  of  a suitable  plate  or  film  in  connection 
with  the  projier  ray-tilter.  Of  coiir.se,  .some  subjects 
will  require  no  special  technical  IreatmenI;  but  others 
will  test  your  photographic  skill  to  the  uttermost. 
I'he  matter  of  lighting  is  a stud\’  in  itself.  Some  sub- 
jects cannol  be  made  by  flashlight ; others  requiix'  com- 
bineil  daylight  ami  flashlight  or  gas  and  electric-light; 
and  still  others  daylight  only,  d'hc  backgroumi  shouhl 
receive  jiarlicular  attention,  as  it  is  inqicrative  that 
the  eye  shouhl  rest  ou  the  subject  undisturbed  by  dis- 
tortion or  incongruous  objects  behind  it.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  surroundings  must  harmonize 
with  the  Ihought  and  subject.  No  matter  how  beau- 
tiful the  idea  may  be,  if  an  incongruous  accessory  is 
introduced,  the  finished  result  is  vain  •lc>s  -the  spell 
is  broken.  .Vvfiid  extremes  of  color-cont rast . 
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Still-Life  subjects  are  legion.  Think  of  the  hundreds 
of  things  used  in  your  daily  home  and  business-life. 
There  are  infinite  possibilities  in  the  selection  and  por- 
trayal of  the  tools  used  by  the  carpenter,  plumber, 
painter,  and  mason.  Among  professional  men,  writers, 
artists,  physicians,  musicians  and  sculptors  use  the 
“tools”  of  their  trade  just  as  truly  and  skilfully  as  the 
carpenter  or  plumber.  The  goal  to  be  attained  is  to 
arrange  these  various  “tools"  so  that  they  “live, 
move,  and  have  their  being”  in  a true,  inspiring  and 
beautiful  thought. 

For  a rough  example  suppose  that  on  a table  or  desk 
we  place  the  various  “tools”  of  a writer,  such  as,  pens, 
paper,  ink,  books  of  reference,  etc.  Then,  in  the  im- 
mediate foreground  let  us  place  a self-addressed  and 
post-marked  large-size  envelope  opened  at  the  top  and 
with  a folded  manuscript  lying  beside  it.  Near  or  on 
this  manuscri])t  let  us  place  a rejection-.slip  such  as 
most  editors  enclose  with  rejected  articles.  To  add 
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dramatic  interest,  place  half  a bottle  of  milk  and  a 
few  crackers  in  the  liackground  and  some  unpaid  bills 
at  one  side.  Let  us  call  the  picture,  “The  Rejected 
Manuscrijit.”  No  struggling  author  need  be  told 
what  the  milk  and  crackers  represent  nor  the  import 
of  the  unpaid  bills.  The  heartache,  suffering,  doubt 
and  discouragement  that  lie  liack  of  that  rejected  man- 
uscript are  suggested  convincingly  and  true  to  the  ex- 
perience of  many.  As  already  stated,  this  is  a very 
rough  sketch;  but  possibly  it  will  serve  to  suggest  other 
and  lietter  subjects. 

Perhaps  another  way  to  arrive  at  something  original 
w(juld  be  to  read  the  biography  of  some  great  man  and 
to  select  from  his  life  some  rlramatic  episode  that  caused 
liis  failure  or  success.  In  many  cases,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  right  “properties”  will  portray  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  man  in  question  and  that  they  will 
show  convincingly  the  event  immediately  preceding 
or  following  his  failure  or  success.  In  most  lives  there 
is  a brief  time,  before  or  after  an  event  of  importance, 
when  a man  is  alone  and  when  he  values  the  things 
which  are  familiar  and  dear  to  him.  To  portray  this 
dramatic  moment  by  means  of  inanimate  objects,  is  a 
test  of  artistry  and  photograidiic  skill  well  worth  the 
ett’orl.  Grateful  themes  may  be  found  in  the  social  life 
of  a young  woman.  Returning  home  from  a dancing- 
party,  she  w ill  throw  carelessly,  on  a chair,  her  gloves, 
fan  and  a bouquet — truly  a combination  filled  with  sug- 
gestion and  worthy  to  be  interpreted  by  a skilled  and 
imaginative  [ihoto-iiictorialist. 

Ma  ny  humorous  subjects  may  be  attempted  success- 
fully. 1 n the  ordinary  cour.se  of  domestic  and  business- 
life  incidents  occur  that  may  be  permanently  recorded 
for  the  amusement  of  family  and  friends.  The  possi- 
bilities are  endless  and,  without  a doubt,  hundreds  of 


interesting  photographs  will  pour  in  for  this  competi- 
tion. Do  not  wait  for  others,  but  begin  at  once  to 
prepare  a well-thought-out  and  original  subject  that 
will  convince  the  beholder  and,  likewise,  the  jury. 

A.  H.  B. 


Proper  Care  of  Pictures 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  amateur  and  profes- 
sional photographers  own  beautiful  paintings,  water 
colors  and  prints,  the  following  advice  in  The  Picture 
<f-  Art  Trade  & Gift  Shop  Journal  is  of  interest  and 
value.  “Paintings,  watercolors  and  prints  show  their 
brightest  lustre  and  highest  perfection  at  first  produc- 
tion, for  the  nature  of  the  materials  u,sed  renders  them 
more  or  less  subject  to  decay.  We  are  aware  of  how 
short  a time  the  atmosphere  and  many  injurious  de- 
structive agents  affect  the  surface  of  the  picture.  The 
progress  is  usually  so  gradual  and  the  effects  so  uni- 
form that  w'e  consider  the  picture  to  be  perfectly  fresh 
and  unchanged  long  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  so.  Were 
a part  of  the  surface  to  be  freed  of  the  cloud  that 
has  dulled  its  tones,  w’e  might  by  comparison  perceive 
that  a direful  change  had  taken  place. 

All  jiersons  undoubtedly  desire  to  preserve  their 
works  of  art,  for  their  pecuniary  wmrth,  if  for  no  other 
reason.  We  believe,  tlierefore,  that  every  one  will  be 
interested  to  learn  how  this  may  be  done.  What 
constitutes  the  proper  care  of  pictures,  must  have  been 
greatly  misunderstood  in  times  past,  because  so  many 
works  of  the  old  masters  are  now'  seen  in  a condition 
little  short  of  wreck  and  ruin.  Greater  experience 
has  taught  us  a few  lessons  in  this  regard. 

Damp  atmosphere  is  particularly  injurious  to  pic- 
tures. The  windows  of  a room  in  w'hich  pictures  are 
hanging  should  never  be  opened  on  a damp,  cloudy 
or  foggy  day.  A fine  picture  should  never  be  hung 
in  a dark  or  poorly  lighted  room.  Pictures  must  not 
be  covered  during  the  absence  of  the  family.  Exclud- 
ing the  light  is  certain  to  dim  all  the  bright,  delicate 
colors  and  render  them  obscure.  Light  is  the  very 
life  of  color,  and  without  light  it  perishes.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  cover  pictures  while  sw’eeping  and  dusting. 
Chairs  and  tables  are  covered  with  care,  whereas  val- 
uable works  are  left  without  protection.  Paintings 
are  liable  to  obstruction  from  accumulated  dust,  dis- 
colorations of  colors  ami  varnishes,  changes  by  chemi- 
cal action,  cracking,  decay  of  grounds,  damp,  mildew', 
foul  air,  smoke  and  coal  gas. 

Their  preservation  depends  chiefly  on  dry  atmos- 
phere, exposure  to  light,  absence  of  noxious  exhala- 
tions ami  proper  cleaning  and  varnishing.  They 
should  always  be  hermetically  sealed  under  glass.  By 
proper  varnishing  the  cracking  may  be  prevented. 
The  glass  and  sealing  will  protect  the  painting  from 
dirt,  dust,  damp,  mildew  and  foul  gases.” 

To  Photo-Era  Readers 

The  Publisher  earnestly  requests  the  readers  of 
Photo-Er.v  to  give  the  preference  of  their  patronage 
to  goods  and  wants  advertised  in  Photo-Er.\;  for  no 
adverti.sement,  whether  large  or  small,  is  accepted  unless 
it  is  trustworthy  in  every  re.spect.  This  should  be  of 
vital  importance  to  all  buyers  of  ])hotographic  material, 
amateur  and  professional. 

The  Swing-Back  and  the  Telephoto-Lens 

The  worker  who  commences  the  use  of  the  tele- 
photo-lens on  architectural  subjects  will  find  that  he 
must  unlearn  his  rules  about  the  use  of  his  swing-back 
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or  swing-front.  In  ordiiniry  circunnstances  we  have 
found  that  the  (juiekest  way  to  focus  many  architect- 
ural subjects — wlien  using  ordinary  lenses — is  to 
adjust  the  camera  and  swings  until  the  vertical  lines 
fall  into  line  with  pencil-lines  ruled  on  the  ground-glass 
This  metlnjd  cannot  he  used  with  those  subjects  in 
which  the  parts  originally  vertical  have  been  pushed 
out  of  the  vertical  by  subsidences  and  the  weight  of 
vaulted  roofs,  unless,  indeed,  the  aim  is  to  show  the 
building,  or  portion  of  the  bnilding,  us  originally  con- 
structed— a method  of  proceilure  advocated  in  certain 
cases  by  a well-known  architectural  photograj>her. 
If  the  aim  is  purely  architectural,  this  course  may  be 
quite  satisfactory.  However,  if  iiictorial,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  better  not  to  restore  verti- 
cality  in  the  photograiih,  remembering  that  Kuskin 
wrote:  ruined  building  is  a noble  subject,  just  as 

far  as  man's  work  has  therein  been  subdued  by  Na- 
ture's." In  such  cases  we  adjust  the  l)ack  of  t he  camera 
to  a vertical  position  by  the  u.se  of  levels.  Hut  when 
using  telephoto-len.ses  this  method  is  not  feasible,  as 
its  adojition  would  j)roduce  very  marked  divergent 
distortion  if  the  lens  were  [Kniiting  ujiwards.  In  fact, 
very  considerable  tipjiing  up  of  the  lens  may  be  done 
without  any  distortion  being  aj)parent.  the  plate  being 
kept  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  lens.  In  such 
a ca.se  the  adjustment  of  verticals  to  lines  ruled  on 
the  ground-glass  becomes  the  only  practical  method. 
,\s  in  many  ca.ses  the  telej)hoto-lens  is  used  for  detail 
work,  such  as  a figure  in  its  niche,  the  artistic  point  to 
which  we  have  referred  scarcely  applies;  in  fact,  an 
isolated  detail  would  look  curious  if  slightly  inclined  in 
its  jfictnre-.space.  However,  the  weathering  of  the 
stone — if  an  outside  figure — will  sup|)ly  the  touch  of 
Nature's  subjugation. — Hrilixh  Jniirmil  of  I’holo'iTn jihy. 


Developer  for  Gray  Bromide  Prints 

Reoahoing  a suitable  developer  for  gray  tiromide 
prints,  I'.  II.  H.  S..  in  The  Amateur  I'holoijmpher,  .says 
that  various  modifications  in  the  ex])osure  and  develop- 
ment of  bromide  jirints  have  been  ree<imTuended  and 
tried  from  time  to  time  with  a view  to  obtaining  that 
I)leasing  but  fre<iuently  elusive  .soft  gray  effect  which 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  exclusive  mono|)olies  of  this 
"protean  process."  He  is  strongly  of  opinion  that 
there  is  no  better  develojier  for  pictorial  work  of  this 
character  than  amidol,  and  the  following  formula  (al- 
though not  altogether  an  entirely  new  one)  shoidd 
prove  of  more  than  passing  value  to  any  i)hotogra])her 
who  may  be  interested  in  this  particular  type  of  work: 

.\midol 10  grains 

Sodium  s\di)hite.  . bj  ounce 

Water...  10  ounces 

The  developer  should  be  made  U|)  freshly  as  required 
for  use,  and,  providing  the  negative  employed  is  a suit- 
able one  for  the  purpose  and  the  exposure  is  eorreel  ly 
judged,  this  solution  will  yiehl  exquisite  jn'ints  of  a de- 
lightful silver-gray  tone. 

Copying  Half-Tone  Illustrations 

.V('<'ORl)lNG  to  a writer  in  The  Amateur  I'hotoyra i>her, 
a little-known  method  of  eliiTiinat ing  the  structure  ot 
the  original  half-tone  illustration  is  to  use  a sheet  of 
grouml-glass  of  the  finest  de.script  ion.  It  must  be 
placed  in  conta<-t  with  the  .sensitive  plate  with  the 
ground  side  towards  the  lens  of  the  camera  when  I he 
plate  is  in  jiosition  to  make  the  exposure,  and  allow- 
ance must  be  maile,  when  focusing,  for  the  thickness 
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of  the  fiToiind-glass  in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate.  A 
sini])le  manner  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  rack  the 
camera  ont  a fraction  of  an  inch  after  sharply  focusing 
the  original  to  he  copied,  to  make  allowance  for  the 
difference  in  focus;  or  a more  accurate  method  is  to 
suhstiliite  a sheet  of  ground-glass  (the  exact  thickness 
of  the  ground-glass  in  contact  with  the  sensitive  plate) 
in  the  focusing-screen  with  the  ground  surface  out- 
wartls  or  away  from  the  lens  of  the  camera.  Ify  this 
method  no  trace  of  dots  should  he  discoverefl  when 
copying,  .say,  coarse  newspaper-illustrations.  When 
copying  finer  illustrations,  the  ground-glass  in  front 
of  the  ])late  should  he  used  the  other  way  around, 
using  very  thin  cardboard  or  even  paper  when  neces- 
■sary  to  keep  the  ground-glass  side  from  l)eing  abso- 
lutely in  contact  with  the  ])late.  For  cojiying  finer 
news|)a[)cr-illustrations,  sheets  of  brown  paper  of 
various  thicknesses  should  he  cut  the  exact  size  of 
the  plat(‘,  with  a suitalile  oiiening  (similar  to  a lantern- 
slide  mask)  for  interi)osing  between  the  .sensitive 
surface  of  the  jilate  and  the  ground-side  surface. 

Blue  Spots  in  Sepia-Toning 

lx  studios  where  l.arge  hatches  of  sepia  bromides 
are  turned  out  there  is  generally  .something  going 
ami.ss  to  worry  the  j)rinter  and  hinder  the  day’s  pro- 
gramme. With  most  aeci<lents,  so  often  iiK|uired 
about,  this  article  is  not  intended  to  deal,  but  is 
written  to  assist  those  who  have  been  l)affle<l  by  that 
bugbear  of  toning,  blue  spots.  This  is  sometimes 
put  down  to  imi)erfect  fixation,  and  the  use  of  a 
stronger  b;dh  or  a .second  fixing  is  tric'd.  Sometimes 
this  seems  to  etfect  a cure,  .sometimes  it  .seems  a sheer 
waste  of  hypo,  “f’ykologists”  say  the.se  spots  are 


caused  by  cooking  in  the  hypo-alum  hot  bath,  due 
to  air-bells  or  contact  with  the  basin.  Where  this 
is  the  cause,  the  remedy  is  obvious,  but  there  are 
ca.ses  where  all  the  turning  in  the  world  will  not  pre- 
vent a batch  from  coming  out  with  a few  “beauties.  ” 
Perhaps  an  acid  fixer  is  tried.  This  may  be  a lucky 
move,  or  it  may  be  u.sele.ss.  Then  alum  is  discarded 
in  favor  of  formalin,  and  though  it  is  advisable  when 
using  the  sulphide  toning-method,  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  c)f  u.se  when  using  the  hot  method. 

When  blue  spots  persist,  after  trying  the  foregoing 
cures,  it  is  long  odds,  if  not  a certainty,  that  they  are 
being  caused  by  air  (p///s  cleveloper)  acting  on  the 
emulsion,  before  the  fixer  has  completed  its  functions. 

For  instance,  a ])rint  made  on  paper  that  persists 
in  curling,  when  ciev'eloped,  will  proltably  have  .some 
small  portion  sticking  out  of  the  solution,  now  and 
then,  and  though  the  assistant  contrives  to  produce 
a good  black-and-white  ]>rint,  that  will  tone  part 
brown  and  ]>art  blue.  More  often  a jcrint  pushed 
under  hyico  and  k*ft  for  a minute  or  two  floats  up 
again,  and  part  of  the  emulsion  is  in  contact  with  the 
air  before  the  developer  is  fully  neutndized.  This 
jcrint  may  be  fixed  “to  death"  afterwards,  and  appear 
(|uite  clean.  Imt  the  mischief  will  be  ai>parent  on 
toning.  When  a large  batch  is  being  fixed,  no  matter 
how  much  hypo  is  used,  or  at  what  temperature  or 
strength,  it  is  possible  for  bubbles  to  remain  against 
a film  long  enough  to  leave  a latent  mark  (with  regard 
to  temperature,  however,  a very  cold  .solution  holds 
the  air  most)  mdess  each  print  is  well  rinsed  before 
immersing  and  kept  moving  for  the  first  few  minutes 
at  least.  If  the  turning-over  is  left  till  the  lot  is 
developed,  no  anionnt  of  hypo  can  prevent  possible 
stains. — Hriliah  JniiniaJ  of  Photoijraph//. 
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Ultra-Violet  Radiation 

A SHORT  editorial  in  The  Amateur  Photographer 
refers  to  the  progress  made  in  ultra-violet  radiation. 
“A  good  deal  of  work  has  been  proceeding  during 
recent  months  on  sources  of  ultra-violet  radiation.  In 
photo-therapeutics  an  arc-lamj)  is  now  being  irsed 
which  consists  of  a positive  pole  of  tungsten — either 
the  oxide  or  the  powdered  metallic  tungsten — and  a 
negative  of  cored  carbon.  This  is  found  to  generate  a 
very  large  amount  of  ultra-violet.  Many  questions 
also  have  been  asked  lately  about  what  are  known  as 
“S"  rays,  or  the  Simpson  light.  This  is  simply  the 
light  of  an  arc-lamp  the  electrodes  of  which  are  com- 
posed of  a mixture  of  certain  metallic  ores;  the  chief 
constituent  is  wolfram,  a tungstate  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese. The  arc  gives  a most  dazzling  illumination, 
as  we  have  had  occasion  to  witness,  and  the  radiation 
has  been  found  to  be  more  powerful  in  ultra-violet 
than  that  of  other  metals  which  are  known  to  be  good 
sources  of  ultra-violet,  such  as  aluminium,  zinc,  and 
cadmium.  It  contains  also  rays  of  shorter  wave- 
length than  does  the  light  from  a carbon-arc,  .so  that 
it  is  really  ultra-violet  light  with  the  addition  of  visible. 
These  sources  of  radiation  are  being  widely  used  in 
photo-therapy,  but  that  at  present  is  their  only  applica- 
tion so  far  as  we  are  aware.  They  have,  nevertheless, 
an  interest  for  all  students  of  light-problems." 

For  Bromide  Printers 

I.v  view  of  the  fact  that  many  amateurs  cannot 
boast  of  a large  and  commodins  darkroom  the  follow- 
ing suggestion  by  R.  M.  F.  in  The  Amateur  Photographer 
is  of  value.  “It  frequently  happens  when  printing 
on  bromide  or  gaslight-paper  that  a negative  acci- 
dentally gets  spotted,  wetted,  or  fingered  with  solu- 
tion, and  especially  when  darkroom  accommodation 
is  limited  and  negatives  cannot  be  kept  well  away 
from  the  solutions.  These  defects  are  very  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  remove,  and  ruin  the  negative. 
It  will  be  found  a good  plan  when  printing  from  a 
number  of  negatives  to  expo.se  all  the  paper,  and  then 
put  the  exposed  sheets  of  paper  very  carefully  away 
in  a packet  or  drawer,  and  develop  the  whole  batch 
at  once,  thus  doing  away  with  any  i)o,ssibility  of  the 
danger  referred  to  above.  If  the  exposure  is  known 
for  each  negative,  as  it  will  be  by  a methodical  worker, 
this  is  by  far  the  best  method,  and  when  a large  num- 
ber of  prints  are  being  made,  saves  very  considerably 
in  the  matter  of  speed.  Several  j)rints  may  be  devel- 
oped together,  using  plenty  of  solution,  thus  making 
a further  saving  in  time.  Gaslight-i)ai)ers  may  also 
be  manipulated  in  the  same  way  with  equal  succe.ss. 

Reversed  Negatives  or  Positives  by  Ammonium 
Persulphate 

A NEW  method  to  obtain  a rever.sed  negative  by 
using  ammonium  persulphate  is  given  by  W.  .\.  L.  I). 
in  The  Amateur  Photographer.  “A  thinly-coated  slow 
plate — such  as  a lantern-plate  — is  placed  in  contact 
with  a negative  in  the  usual  manner  in  a printing- 
frame,  and  a very’  full  exposure  given;  the  plate  is 


then  developed  with  a clean-working  developer  such 
as  gly’cin,  and  the  development  should  be  continued 
until  the  shadows  (the  blackest  j)arts  of  the  picture) 
a[)pear  absolutely  black  on  the  glass-side  of  the  plate 
— the  time  of  develoimient  may  take  quite  six  times 
as  long  as  when  developing  ordinary’  transi)arencies. 
-Vs  soon  as  the  ]>late  has  been  sufficiently’  dev’eloped, 
it  is  washed  and  i)laced  in  a 2 per-cent,  solution  of 
ammonium  persulphate  until  the  entire  silver-image 
is  remov’cd;  it  is  then  washed  thoroughly  and  devel- 
oped again — in  weak  day’light  or  artificial  light — with 
any  clean-working  developer  containing,  say’,  half  a 
grain  of  Itromide  per  ounce — and  as  soon  as  it  is 
developed  sufficiently’  as  a reversed  negative,  it  is 
washed,  fixed,  and  washed  and  dried  thoroughly. 
The  action  of  the  persulphate  after  the  first  develop- 
ment must  be  as  complete  as  possible,  otherwise  a 
.satisfactory  result  will  not  f)e  obtained,  through  a 
'veil'  forming  all  over  the  negative.  It  will  fie 
noted  that  the  foregoing  process  produces  a negative 
from  a negative,  and  likewise  a positive  from  a posi- 
tive, and  when  it  is  required  to  produce  the  latter  on 
paper,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  substitute  bromide- 
I)aper  for  the  plate  in  the  camera  or  printing-frame, 
and  thus  obtain  direct  positives,  but  reversed  from 
right  to  left,  from  photographs,  engravings,  lantern- 
slide.s,  etc.  The  ])rocedure  to  obtain  direct  positives, 
enlarged  or  otherwi.se  in  the  camera,  is  the  .same  as 
given  above — the  whole  .secret  of  success  being  a 
full  exposure  and  development,  d'he  process  has  a 
peculiar  advantage  of  rendering  lines  in  the  same 
degrees  of  black  and  gray’,  which  is  important  when 
reproducing  engravings." 

Silhouette-Photographs 

These  interesting  novelties  are  not  ilifficult  to  make 
if  due  care  is  exercised  in  posing  the  sitter,  writes 
II.  .1.  R.  in  The  Amateur  Photographer.  'I'he  writer 
used  to  work  in  a ground-floor  room  at  the  back  of 
the  house,  having  a fairly  low  windf)w,  before  which  a 
chair  was  placed  for  the  sitter.  A white  sheet  was 
stretcheil  acro.ss  the  window,  and  illuminated  from 
behind  by  means  of  magnesinm-ribbon.  the  operation 
being  conducted  at  night,  owing  to  the  variation  in 
intensity  of  daylight,  according  to  climatic  conditions. 
The  magnesium  should  be  moved  about  slowly’  a short 
distance  behind  the  .screen  l)y  an  a.ssistant.  The  best 
results  were  obtained  by  giving  a short  exposure,  using 
a small  stop  and  a fairly  rapid,  backeil  plate.  Devel- 
opment should  be  conducteil  with  a view  to  gelling 
a harsh  black-and-white  contrast,  and  |)rints  made 
upon  gaslight-pa[)er.  ,V  |)erfeetly  true  jirofile  is  not 
required  in  a .sillametle,  but  the  head  should  be  turned 
slightly  to  secure  the  eyelashes.  Of  course,  it  would 
never  do  to  burn  magnesium-ribbon  in  the  back  garden 
at  night,  nowadays,  or  all  the  police  in  the  neighbor- 
hood would  be  armmd  to  see  who  was  signalling  to 
ze[)pelins.  .\ccordingly,  the  writer  has  since  modified 
the  above  process  slightly,  using  a room  divide<l  from 
another  by  means  of  folding  doors,  across  which  the 
sheet  is  fixed.  The  room  in  which  the  camera  and 
sitter  are  placed  should  be  darkeneil  so  that  all  the 
light  comes  frf)in  behind  the  sheet. 
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Hipp 

BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition 

11^ 

367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  !}!5.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  rei)roduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

A certificate  of  award,  printed  on  parchment  paper, 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Subject  ioT  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous 
but  only  original  prints  are  desired. 

Prizes,  cho.sen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  1’hoto-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  members  of  the 
Round  Robin  Guild.  Meniljership,  however,  is  free  to 
all  subscriljers;  also  to  regular  purchasers  of  Photo- 
Eii.v  on  receipt  of  their  name  and  address,  for  registra- 
tion, and  that  of  their  dealer. 

2.  All  Guild  members  are  eligible  in  this  competition 
provided  they  never  have  received  a prize  from  Photo- 
Eua  other  than  in  the  Beginners’  Glass.  Any  one  who 
has  received  only  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Piioto-Eka 
Advanced  Competition  still  remains  eligible  in  the 
Round  Robin  Guild  Beginners’  Competition;  but  upon 
winning  a prize  in  the  Advanced  Class,  one  cannot 
again  participate  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  Of  cour.se, 
beginners  are  at  liberty  to  enter  the  Advanced  Class 
whenever  they  so  desire. 

3.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsewhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  awards  are  announced.  Se]>ia-prints  on 
rough  paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such 
shoidd  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or 
black-and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations  and 
detail. 

4.  Unsneccssfiil  prints  leill  not  be  returned  vnlcss  rc- 
tnrn-postofjc  at  the  rate  of  one  rent  for  each  tn  o ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  PHf)TO-Eu.\,  unless  otherwi.se 
requested  by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  iu  I’iioto-Era,  full  credit  being  given. 

(i.  Each  print  entered  mnst  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, Gnild-nnmber,  the  title  of  the  pietnre  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  shoidd  be  accompanied 
hi/  a letter,  sent  sepak,\tely,  (/irinij  fall  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
vsed,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-bla nks  will  be  sent  n pan 
request.  Be  sure  to  State  on  the  back  of  every 
print  exactly  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

7.  Competitors  are  re(iuested  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than 
12  X 15,  unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of 
Stiff  corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin 
wood-veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express 
very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 

First  Prize:  James  Allan. 

Second  Prize:  M.  S.  Munro. 

Third  Prize:  V.  Radclitt'e. 

Honorable  Mention:  Matti  Antila,  R.  W.  Baker, 
George  W.  French,  Joseph  Kraysler,  Sodo  Nakamura, 
Geo.  P.  Russell,  J.  L.  Williams. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  w'orkers 
for  meritorious  prints:  Henry  L.  Osborn,  A.  C.  Shel- 
don, Kenneth  D.  Smith,  Riulolph  A.  Weiss. 

Why  Every  Beginner  Should  Compete 

The  trouble  with  most  competitions  is  that  they  place 
the  beginner  at  a disadvantage.  If  advanced  workers 
be  allowed  to  compete,  beginners  have  little  chance  to 
win  prizes,  and  so  quickly  lose  interest  after  a few  trials. 

There  are  two  monthly  competitions  in  which  prints 
may  be  entered,  Avith  prizes  commensurate  with  the 
value  of  the  subjects  likely  to  be  entered.  They  are: 
The  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition  and  the  Photo- 
Era  Competition.  The  former  is  the  better  one  for  a 
beginner  to  enter  first,  though  he  may,  whenever  it 
pleases  him,  partici]>ate  in  the  latter.  After  having  won 
a few  prizes  in  the  Beginners’  Class  it  is  time  to  enter 
prints  in  the  Photo-Era  Advanced  Competition. 

As  soon  as  one  has  been  awarded  a prize  in  the  Photo- 
Era  Competition,  he  may  consider  himself  an  advanced 
worker,  so  far  as  Photo-Era  records  are  concerned,  and 
after  that  time,  naturally,  he  will  not  care  to  be  an- 
nounced as  the  winner  of  a prize  in  the  Beginners’  Class, 
but  will  prefer  ahvays  to  compete  in  the  Photo-Era 
Competition  for  advanced  workers.  In  accordance  with 
this  natural  impulse,  it  has  been  made  a rule  by  the 
Publisher  that  prize-winners  in  the  Advanced  Class 
may  not  compete  in  the  Beginners’  Class. 

To  measure  skill  with  other  beginners  tends  to  main- 
tain interest  in  the  competition  every  month.  Compe- 
tent judges  select  the  prize-winning  prints,  and  if  one 
does  not  find  his  among  them  there  is  a good  reason. 
Sending  a print  Avhich  failed  to  the  Guild  Editor  for 
criticism  will  disclose  Avhat  it  was,  and  if  the  error  be 
technical  rather  than  artistic,  a request  to  the  Guild 
Editor  for  suggestions  how  to  avoid  the  trouble  w’ill 
bring  forth  expert  information.  The  Round  Robin  Guild 
Departments,  including  those  of  personal  counsel  and 
criticism,  form  an  endless  chain  of  advice  and  assistance 
if  members  will  connect  the  links. 

Making  Self-Portraits 

Permit  me  to  give  you  my  plan  for  self-portraits 
I did  not  want  to  take  the  trouble  to  make  any  special 
arrangements  for  it,  .so  I merely  tied  a string  to  a piece 
of  cloth  and  hung  the  cloth  over  the  lens  of  the  camera 
and  led  the  string  out  to  Avhere  I wished  to  pose  and 
then  opened  the  shutter.  1 then  took  my  position  and 
“compo.sed"  myself  and  pulled  the  cloth  off  the  lens. 
AVhen  I considered  the  exposure  finished,  I ran  directly 
to  the  camera  and  covered  the  lens  with  my  hand. 

Once  I ran  uj)  on  one  side  and  got  a very  good 
picture  of  the  chair  that  I had  just  left. 

I u.sed  a stop  small  enough  .so  that  the  exposure  was 
about  six  seconds. 

William  H.  Blacar. 
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OCTOBER  CLOUDS  JAMES  ALLAN 

FIRST  I’RIZE — beginners'  COMPETITION 


Getting  a Better  Lens 

It  is  said  that  the  man  wlio  is  never  conii)letely 
satisfied  is  tlie  man  who  succeeds,  d'liis  does  not  imjily 
that  a man  should  be  a chronic  “grouch,”  but  rather 
that  he  should  be  always  eager  to  take  the  next  stei) 
in  advance.  This  spirit  of  “divine  discontent”  is 
what  makes  the  difference  between  failure  and  succe.ss 
in  life  and  in  photography  as  well.  We  all  know  the 
press  - the  - button  - and-let-the-other-fellow-do-t  hc-rest 
amateur.  To  him,  any  suggestion  to  improve  his 
equii)inent  is  of  no  interest.  T'nle.ss  the  desire  to  ad- 
vance comes  from  within,  it  can  .seldom  be  injected 
from  without.  f)n  the  other  hand,  the  worth-while 
camerist  is  ever  alert  and  whenever  time  and  finances 
permit,  he  seeks  to  im])rove  liis  knowledge  and  also 
his  etjuipment. 

We  assume  that  every  reader  of  I’hoto-Er.\  is 
eager  to  advance.  The  first  stej),  pl]<itograi)hically.  in 
each  individual  case  is  to  obtain  the  best -possible 
lens-efjuii)ment.  Present  owners  of  two-dollar  box- 
cameras  fitted  with  meniscus  or  meniscus  achromatic 
lenses  shouhl  look  forward  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
camera  fitted  with  a rajjiil  rectilinear  anil  tho.se  that 
have  raj)id  rectilinear  equiiiments  should  plan  to 
obtain  an  anastigmat  lens.  True  enough,  these  steps 
in  advance  cannot  always  be  made  as  soon  as  the 
camerist  hopes;  but  the  point  remains — to  keep  looking 
ahead  and  to  plan  for  the  day  when  antiei[)ation  be- 
comes a reality. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  that  a new  erpiipment  be 


obtained  since  rajiiil  recliliiu'ar  or  anastigmat  lenses 
may  now  be  fitted  to  nearly  all  cameras.  Owners  of 
caiiR’ras  fitted  with  rapid  rectilinear  lenses  may  readily 
make  the  change  to  an  anastigmat  lens  at  virtually 
little  exjiense  for  fitting.  To-day  there  are  many  ex- 
cellent rapid  rectilinear  and  anastigmat  lenses  at  very 
moderate  jirices.  Those  who  can  afford  the  more 
expensive  types  may  select  their  lenses  from  several 
makes  of  international  reputation.  A safe  rule  to 
follow  is  to  buy  the  best  lens  that  you  can  afford. 
However,  remember  that  an  ex])ensive  lens  docs  not 
ensure  good  pictures — il  is  the  skill  with  whii-h  the 
moderate-priced  or  expensive  lens  is  used  that  is  the 
deciding  factor.  Fine  "tools”  aid  the  capable  worker, 
but  they  do  not  increase  the  fame  of  the  incompetent 
snajishooter. 

In  deciding  to  buy  a new  and  better  lens,  it  is  well  to 
go  over  the  matter  very  thoroughly.  Most,  amaleiirs 
must  coidine  themselves  to  oni'  lens  and  for  that 
reason  a very  careful  selection  should  be  made.  'I'he 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  lo  sjieeify  the  work  that  you 
exjiect  the  new  lens  to  do  that  was  not  done  by  the  old 
lens.  The  second  matter  of  importance  is  to  find  a, 
standard  lens  that  will  do  the  work  required  and  yet 
remain  within  the  [iriee  you  can  afford  to  pay.  The 
third  and  most  im])ortant  point  to  be  determined  is 
whether  or  not  the  new  lens  can  be  fitted  to  your 
camera  or  to  the  one  you  may  wish  to  bu,\  later.  It 
has  been  my  exjierienee  that  some  amateurs  order  a 
lens  for  a camera  who.se  front  board  or  bellow.s-extension 
cannot  accommodate  the  lens  obtaiticd.  Careful  at- 
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tention  to  these  suggestions  slunild  result  in  eomplete 
satisfaction;  hut  in  the  event  of  poor  results,  look  to 
yourself  first  and  then  to  the  lens.  Modern  lens- 
making  is  no  longer  a hit-or-miss  attem])t — it  is  now  a 
highly  standardized  product.  In  view  of  the  thou- 
sands of  lenses  sold,  there  are  amazingly  few  that  are 
below  the  standard,  and  this  fact  should  be  remembered 
when  correspoiuling  with  manufacturers  or  dealers. 

fietting  a better  lens  is  at  once  a delight  and  a source 
of  perple.xity.  Those  who  obtain  their  first  anastig- 
mat  have  reason  to  rejoice;  but  at  the  same  time,  they 
should  decide  at  the  out. set  to  master  every  rletail  of 
manipulation,  otherwise  the  new  lens  will  prove  to  be 
a thorn  in  the  si<le  of  ])hotographic  hap]>iness.  If 
possible  obtain  one  or  more  good  books  on  the  subject 
of  lenses.  Much  valuable  and  helpful  information 
may  be  had  from  the  lens-catalog  issued  regularly  free 
of  charge,  by  the  manufacturers.  In  short,  to  enjoy 
your  new  lens  and  to  make  true  i>hotographic  [irogress, 
read  and  then  apply  what  vou  have  read. 

A.  II.  B. 

For  the  Portrait-Photographer 

When  an  operator  starts  making  very  large  heails 
direct  he  is  likely  to  fall  into  the  error  of  using  a lens  of 
too  short  a focus.  He  finds  that  as  fast  as  he  gets  one 
feature  in  focus  another  goes  out  of  focus,  and  no  com- 
promise is  possible  except  to  produce  a fuzzy  negative 
which  is  sharp  nowhere.  He  learns  after  a few  failures, 
however,  that  a long-focus  lens  is  absolutely  necessai’y 
for  this  class  of  work  if  he  wants  definition  and  ahsence 
of  distortion.  Another  frequent  error  in  making  large 
heails  is  under-exposure.  This  causes  the  harshness 
which  is  .so  fatal  to  good  results.  It  makes  slight  blem- 
ishes or  freckles  too  assertive,  and  prevents  the  shad- 
ows from  being  luminous.  To  obtain  softness  and  gra- 
dation in  the  flesh,  the  exposure  must  be  full,  and 
development  must  not  be  prolonged  or  forced.  It  is  a 
wise  precaution  to  keep  the  develo])er  weak  in  pyro. — 
P.  P.  in  The  Amateur  Pholoyraplier. 


Intensifying  Negatives 

A NEW,  practical  and  excellent  method  of  intensify- 
ing negatives  is  described  by  David  Ireland,  in  a recent 
issue  of  the  Amateur  Photographer: 

Mercurial  intensification  has  always  been  regarded 
as  a somewhat  risky  undertaking,  to  be  undertaken  with 
diffidence  and  even  reluctance  in  the  case  of  negatives 
of  especial  value.  Apart  from  the  by  no  means  remote 
possibility  of  a resulting  plentiful  crop  of  pinholes,  or 
of  reticulation  of  the  film,  intensification  with  mercury 
— po.s.sesses  the  di.sadvantage  of  being  a two-stage 
process — first  bleaching,  then  blackening,  .so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  regulate  with  accuracy  the  final  degree 
of  density.  The  chromium  method  has  the  same  draw- 
back, and  is  al.so  ajit  to  ])roduce  a clogged-up  effect. 

We  shall  therefore  find  it  advantageous  fo  di.scard 
the.se  modes,  adopting  one  in  which  the  increa.se  of 
density  commences  almost  immediately  on  immersion, 
the  operation  being  brought  to  a conclusion  at  any 
desired  stage  by  the  removal  of  the  negative,  which 
then  reipiires  only  a brief  washing.  by  no  means 
negligible  advantage  of  this  single-stage  plan  is  that 
the  negative  may  from  time  to  time  be  removed,  and, 
after  a slight  rinse,  plaeed  wet  in  the  earrier  of  the  en- 
larging-lantern,  and  the  strength  of  the  image  judged 
visually  on  the  ea.sel,  or  a trial-jirint  made.  Should  it 
lie  found  that  a still  greater  increa.se  of  density  is  re- 
quired, it  only  remains  to  replace  the  negative  in  the 


intensifying-solution.  Apart  from  the  convenience  of 
thus  being  able  to  control  the  strength  of  the  negative, 
the  results  will  be  found  much  more  .satisfactory  than 
when  mercury  or  chromium  is  employed.  This  method 
strengthens  the  negative  not  only  by  building  up  the 
deposit,  but  by  a gradual  alteration  its  color  through 
a range  of  warm  blacks  which  pass  into  a series  of 
browns,  the  negative  tlms  becoming  of  increasing  actinic 
opacity. 

The  intensifier  is  prepared  by  dissolving 


Copper  sulphate 20  gr. 

Pot.  ferricyanide 10  gr. 

Water 5 oz. 

A precipitate  is  formed,  which  di.sappears  on  the  ad- 
dition of 

Ammonium  carlxmate 250  gr. 


The  .solution  will  keep  indefinitely  in  a well-corked 
bottle. 

The  negative,  previously  soaked  for  a few  minutes  in 
water,  is  placed  in  a tray,  and  covered  with  the  solu- 
tion, and  examined  at  frequent  intervals.  When  the 
required  density  has  been  reached,  ten  minutes’  wash- 
ing in  running  water  is  given. 

I am  of  opinion  that  this  mode  of  intensification 
will  be  found  useful,  not  only  in  the  case  of  negatives 
which  through  faults  of  exposure  or  development  re- 
quire their  density  increased,  but  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  negatives  of  better  quality  are  obtained  by  stop- 
ping <le\'elopment  before  full  printing-strength  has  been 
reached,  fixing,  washing,  and  then  intensifying  in  the 
manner  described.  No  inconsiderable  advantage  lies 
in  the  convenience  of  deciding  the  exact  degree  of  den- 
sity in  open  artificial  or  daylight  instead  of  in  the  dark- 
room while  the  plate  is  still  in  an  unfixed  condition. 

The  acid  amidol  developer,  which  does  not  readily 
give  harsh  resnlts,  and  produces  a deposit  of  beautiful 
transparency,  is  eminently  suitable  for  use  in  this 
connection,  and  it  will  be  well  worth  the  time  anrl 
attention  of  the  photographer. 

Figure-Composition  in  Landscape 

Pkospective  pictorialists  desirous  to  improve  their 
l)icture-making  abilities  with  reference  to  <a  standard 
work  on  figure-composition  are  advised  to  consult  the 
volume  on  this  svdqect  by  Sadakichi  Hartmann  (Sidney 
.\llen).  This  is  a de  luxe  publication,  7j  x IO5  inches  in 
size,  beautifully  ])rinted  on  heavy  coated  paper,  gold 
top  and  sides,  and  illustrated  with  over  150  halftones 
(from  celebrated  paintings  and  appropriate  photo- 
graphs by  well-known  pictorialists)  and  diagrams. 
This  superb  volume  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  fore- 
most living  art-critics,  and  is  designed  to  guide  amateur 
photographers  to  succe.s.sful  efforts  in  composition  of 
land.scapes  with  and  without  figures.  The  work  was 
I)ublished,  originally,  at  Iji.S.OO,  but  Photo-Er.\  pro- 
cured 150  volumes  at  a .special  price,  and  will  sell  them 
to  its  readers  at  if!  1.50  a copy,  .sent  by  express,  collect, 
or  by  parcel-post  (consignee’s  ri.sk),  postage  according 
to  zone.  Each  coi)y,  in  a neat  cardboard  box,  ready 
for  shipment,  weighs  ,‘53  ounces. 

Pyro-Solutions 

With  the  reduction  of  temperature  which  is  now 
upon  us  it  is  desirable  to  .see  that  all  our  solutions  are 
up  to  working-strength,  so  that  no  unnecessary  pro- 
longation of  their  action  is  necessary.  Having  this 
in  mind,  we  wish  to  draw  particular  attention  to 
stock-.solutions  containing  p.yro.  It  is  popularly  be- 
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lieved  that,  when  a [nTO-solution  contains  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  preservative  (usually  in  the  form  of 
sulphite  of  soda),  it  will  keep  indefinitely  if  in  a more 
or  less  acid  condition.  This  is  not  altogether  true, 
as  it  will  be  found  that,  in  spite  of  all  preservatives, 
a pyro-solution  which  has  been  made  up  a couple  of 
months  is  very  inferior  in  developing-action  to  one 
freshly  made,  and  particularly  to  one  in  which  the 
“dry  pyro”  has  been  dissolved  immediately  before 
use.  The  maximum  keeping-powers  are  to  be  ob- 
tained by  using  well-boiled  water,  keeping  the  solu- 
tion in  small  bottles  filled  up  to  the  cork  and  waxed 
over.  A little  metabisulphite  of  potash  or  sulphurous 
acid  should  always  be  added  to  the  sulphite  before 
dissolving  the  pyro.  ^Ve  have  not  put  the  matter 
to  a careful  test,  but  others’  experience  has  been  that 
the  maximum  developing-power  is  to  be  obtained 
from  a quite  fresh  .solution  of  re-suV)limed  pyrogallol 
in  preference  to  the  crystalline  form. — British  Journal 
of  Photography. 

An  Economical  Pyro-soda  Developer 

The  following  developer,  mentioned  by  P.  ,J.  E.  in 
The  Amateur  Photographer,  proves  to  be  an  excellent 
developer  for  both  plates  and  films,  and  keeps  in- 
definitely if  well  corked  up.  The  formula  given  l)clow 


will  be  found  sufficient  for  a year,  if  as  many  as  half 
a dozen  plates  were  ileveloped  a week: — 


— Pyrogallic  acid 1 oz. 

Bromide  of  ammonium 5 oz. 

Metabisulphite  of  potash 5 oz. 

Water It!  oz. 

Dissolve  the  last  two  in  water,  and  then  add  the  pyro- 
gallic acid. 

B. — Carbonate  of  soda  (washing-.soda). . t parts. 
Sulphite  of  soda 1 part. 


The  carbonate  of  .soda  should  be  in  crystals,  anil 
enough  to  cover  the  bottom  of  a fairly  large  bottle, 
and  then  tilled  to  the  brim.  For  use,  take  1 drachm 
of  A to  i oz.  of  water,  and  then  add  2 drachms  of  B; 
this,  when  mixed,  will  only  keep  for  several  minutes, 
fresh  solution  being  required  for  each  plate.  If  the 
image  does  not  apjiear  in  thirty'  seconds,  keep  adding 
more  of  B;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  too  quickly, 
dilute  with  water,  and  add  more  of  At  the  first 
appearance  of  the  image  the  plate  should  be  tran.s- 
ferred  to  a bath  containing  water — the  plate  being 
saturated  in  developer  will  continue  to  develop  until 
the  image  can  be  clearly  seen — and  then  transferred 
back  to  the  developer  until  the  required  density  is 
obtained.  This  developer  stains  the  fingers,  but 
produces  negatives  yielding  good-quality  prints. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

Suhncribcrs  and  regular  readers  udshing  information 
upon  any  point  in  connection  vith  their  photographic 
xcork  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address 
all  inquiries  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Eha, 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  If  a personal  reply 
is  desired,  enclose  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 


J.  II. — The  yellowish  color  of  your  prints  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  exposure  was  not  quite 
long  enough.  Evidently  the  image  did  not  appear 
very  rapidly,  and  the  ]>rint.s  were  left  in  the  developer 
longer  than  they  should  have  been  in  order  to  de- 
velop the  image,  with  the  resnlt  that  they  were  forced 
in  development  and  the  moment  that  they  were 


developer  and  placed  in  the  acid  Hypo.  You  must 
remember  that  after  the  developer  has  been  used 
for  a few  moments  it  becomes  .yellow  in  color  and 
in  consequence  any  .yellow  stain  on  the  print  will 
not  show  in  the  developer.  However,  even  if  the 
developer  is  almo.st  coffee-color,  there  should  be  no 
stain  on  the  prints,  provided  the.y  are  not  left  too 
long  in  the  developer,  in  other  words,  it  the.y  are 
not  subjected  to  forced  development.  Our  sugges- 
tion to  .vou  would  be  to  obtain  from  your  dealer 
cojjies  of  the  \ elox  book,  C.vko  Manual  and  any 
other  folders  devoted  to  handling  developing-papers. 
We  believe  that  b.y  devoting  one  evening  to  their 
careful  reading  you  will  have  little  trouble. 

M.  S. — With  regard  to  using  your  F/6. 3 lens  in 
the  back  of  the  lens-board,  this  has  been  done 
in  many  cases  to  obtain  the  very  results  which  you 
mention.  However,  we  do  not  advise  using  a lens 
in  this  manner  permanently,  becau.se,  unless  there 


“say  .moo"!  VERNON  RADCLIFFE 

THIRD  PRIZE — liEGINNERS'  COMPETITION 


placed  in  the  ll.ypo  a yellowish  stain  covered  the 
surface.  In  adilition  to  this  we  call  .your  attention 
to  the  necessity  to  use  acid  llyjio  in  order  to  stoi) 
ilevelopment  inunediatel.y  ami  to  help  keep  the  jirints 
clear.  In  .your  letter  you  state  that  .von  arc  using 
Ingento  I )eveloi)ing-'rablets  ami  common  Imik  H,V|)o. 
'I'he  tablets  we  have  used  with  great  success,  and 
we  can  vouch  for  their  ellicienc.v,  but  common  bulk 
ll.ypo,  without  an  acidilier,  cannot  be  depended 
upon.  Our  suggestion  to  .you  would  be  to  give  suf- 
ficient exposure  so  that  the  image  of  the  ))rint  will 
appear  rapidly — but  not  taao  fast — when  the  jirint 
is  [ilaced  in  the  developer.  The  image  should  then 
be  clear  black  and  white  when  removed  from  the 


is  sufficient  room  the  lens  cannot  be  brought  clo.se 
enough  to  the  plate  for  sharj)  focusing.  We  have 
seen  this  attempted  man.v  times  .successfull.v,  but 
on  other  occasions  we  have  found  that  in  racking 
the  lens  back  it  would  hit  or  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  mirror,  and  that  it  would  either  damage 
the  mirror  or  .scratch  the  lens,  'rherefore,  we  would 
advise  that  .vou  obtain  a lens  which  could  be  used 
in  Ihe  regular  manner.  The  general  rule  with  regard 
to  lenses  on  reflect ing-camera  is  that  it  is  alwa.vs 
liest  to  have  one  in  focal  length  well  over  the  diagonal 
of  the  i)late.  This  enables  .you  to  obtain  the  best 
drawing  and  [lerspective  and  at  the  same  time  free- 
dom from  trouble  with  the  mirror. 
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Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return-postage 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  tuo  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
367  Boi/lstoii  Street,  Boston,  V.  S.  A.  Prints  must  bear 
the  maker's  name  and  address,  and  be  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light, 
stop  lesed,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-piroccss. 


w.  ^Y.  y our  other  picture,  representing  boys  build- 
ing a raft  on  a pond,  is  an  excellent  interpretation  of 
summer,  but  tlie  composition  is  defective,  as  the  series 
of  rocks  which  form  a sort  of  liridge  at  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner  are  too  strongly  lighted  to  harmonize  with 
the  picture.  The  two  boys  on  the  improvised  raft  are 
in  dark  clothing,  whereas  the  shirt  of  the  boy  in  the 
foreground  is  very  white  and  there  are  other  white  and 
distracting  objects  near-by.  Thus  there  is  a lack  of 
unity  and  harmony.  Besides,  the  water-line,  about 
too  feet  behind  the  boys,  is  decidedly  out  of  level. 
This  can  be  obviated  by  a little  trimming  of  the  en- 
larged print. 

G.  C.  R.  your  picture  of  two  children,  “Help 
Yourself!  " is  jiraiseworthy,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is 
defective  technically.  The  legs  of  the  little  ones  are  as 
black  as  those  f>f  colored  children,  and  there  are  many 
flisfiguring  black  specks,  due  to  transparent  .spots  in 
the  negative.  The  unshapely  white  ribbon  on  the  little 
girl's  head  should  be  obliterated. 

M.  A,— y our  genre  is  very  successful,  barring  the 
bulging  left  cheek  of  the  girl;  the  light  falling  bril- 
liantly on  her  head;  the  unecpial  lighting  on  the  left 
arm,  and  the  glaring  white  of  her  costume.  The 
entire  picture  requires  a deeper  tone  consistent  with 
the  face,  hair  and  arm  of  the  figure. 

G.  P.  R. — y'our  group  received  II.  \I.  because  of 
the  beautiful  color  and  tone  of  the  i)icture,  also  the 
beautiful  tone-values  in  the  faces,  hair  and  costumes. 
I nfortunately,  the  water-level  is  slanting,  showing 
that  the  water  is  running  either  up  or  down  hill.  This 
might  have  been  obviated  in  the  trimming.  This 
matter  has  been  referred  to  in  Photo-Er.\  so  many 
times,  that  it  has  met  your  attention. 

J.  L.  W. — y’our  pictorial  theme  in  “The  .Amateur 
Photographer”  is  commendable,  but  it  is  barlly  carried 
out.  Nature  abhors  a vacuum  and,  likewise,  a bright, 
white  costume  without  any  tonal  value  in  a dark  land- 
scape. Was  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  children 
be  arrayed  in  glaring-white  dresses?  They  simply  tlis- 
figure  the  beautiful  landscape.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt at  color-value,  simply  because  you  did  not  use 
the  right  plate  or  a color-screen.  Please  imagine  the 
children  dres.sed  in  dark  cpiiet  colors,  and  in  harmony 
with  the  setting. 

C.  S. — The  trouble  with  your  print  of  a child  and 
flower  is  that  it  has  no  color-value.  There  is  also  too 
much  contrast — the  background  being  too  black  and 
the  dress  of  the  child,  in  some  parts,  too  white.  .\lso, 
the  right  hand  is  .so  dark  as  to  be  hardly  discernible. 
Y ou  should  have  used  a color-screen  and  a longer  ex- 
posure, together  with  careful  development  and  a differ- 
ent printing-medium.  Y’our  theme  is  a commendable 
one  but  has  not  been  carried  out  with  artistic  success. 

R.  A.  W. — Y’our  picture  is  very  interesting  and  a 
promising  subject.  Unfortunately,  the  figure  is  not 
sufficiently  emphasized.  It  is  almost  lost  in  the  pict- 
ure. Besides,  the  picture  is  divided  in  nearly  half  by 


the  foreground  and  the  woods.  It  would  have  been 
better  if  either  the  former  or  the  latter  had  been 
trimmed  so  as  to  yield  an  unequal  division  of  the  pict- 
ure-area. 

A.  K. — A very  lugubrious  and  mournful  portrait! 
What  has  happened  to  the  poor  girl?  She  must  have 
lost  her  last  friend,  unless  she  is  suffering  from  some 
serious  physical  mahnly.  We  certainly  hope  that  you 
do  not  consider  this  a characteristic  likeness  of  the 
young  woman — no  offense,  of  course.  If  you  are  a pro- 
fessional, you  certainly  cannot  make  customers  by 
producing  portraits  such  as  this,  unless  it  is  intended 
to  be  an  artistic  interpretation  of  a theme  that  you  have 
in  mind. 

K.  I).  S. — The  fault  with  your  picture  of  a flower  is 
that  it  lacks  color- values.  The  background  is  dis- 
figured by  distorted  detail.  This  has  often  been  men- 
tioned in  Photo-Er.\  editorially,  but  apparently  has 
not  yet  met  your  eye.  The  young  lady,  evidentl.\’  ])retty 
and  of  pleasing  personality,  does  not  appear  to  the  best 
advantage.  She  is  proljably  not  aware  that  her  coif- 
fure is  inarti.stic,  although  it  may  be  the  last  cry  in 
hair-decoration.  The  white  parts  of  her  costume,  in- 
cluding the  l)road  band  on  her  sleeve,  are  out  of  keeping 
with  the  low  tone  of  the  i>icture.  The  u.se  of  a color- 
screen,  a longer  exposure,  careful  develoi>ment  and  a 
different  printing-medium  would  have  improved  your 
picture  considerably. 

M.  A.  B. — Y’our  attempt  at  a still-life  is  not  very 
successful.  You  have  altogether  too  many  and 
multifarious  objects,  and  the  motive  lacks  sincerity. 
What  connection  or  association  has  fruit  (ajcples, 
pears,  and  grapes)  with  an  open  box  of  safety-matches, 
a plaster  (or  marble)  statuette  of  I’syche  and  a closed 
book?  Whatever  your  motive  in  assembling  so  many 
and  widely  different  objects  is  not  aicparent.  A 
pleasing  arrangement  of  the  fruit  alone  would  have 
been  sufficient.  Or  the  book  and  the  box  of  matches, 
with  the  addition  of  an  extinguished  candle,  might 
have  formed  a group  filled  with  suggestion. 

E.  H.  K. — The  well-worn  subject  of  children  in  their 
night-clothes  ascending  the  staircase  on  their  w.ay  to 
bed  is  not  convincing.  They  are  very  quiet  about  it, 
becau.se  they  are  posing.  Ordinarily,  there  is  an  ex- 
cited rush  or,  at  least,  some  activity  when  this  scene  is 
ob.served,  and  without  any  thought  of  the  camera 
coining  into  play.  The  arrangement  and  lighting 
is  admirable,  and  with  a little  action,  as  suggested, 
would  have  spelled  pictorial  success. 

K.  II.  E. — The  landscape  is  technically  jierfect  but 
ab.soliitely  flat,  because  the  sun  afipears  to  be  over- 
head instead  of  low  in  the  sky,  so  as  to  cause  shadows 
and  give  character  to  the  picture.  The  sky  is  virtually 
bald-headed,  as  the  clouds  are  so  thin  as  to  be  hardly 
fliscernible.  A ray-filter  would  have  helped  very  much 
in  this  instance. 

R.  W.  W. — YDiir  “In  the  Woods  in  .\ulumn  " lacks 
centralized  interest.  There  is  no  definite  s[)ot  u|)oii 
which  the  eye  can  linger  long,  d'he  effect,  itself,  is 
good,  except  that  you  have  inilicated  no  perspective 
and  distance,  the  picture  being  virtually  in  one  plane. 

E.  A II.  -Y’our  picture,  “Under  the  Elm  Tree,  ’ is 
commonplace  and  poorly  composed.  'I'lie  sky  is  what 
is  known  as  “bald-headed,”  entirely  devoid  of  clouds 
or  character.  It  is  reflected  in  the  water  in  the  fore- 
ground, thus  forming  two  distinct  white  siiaces,  which 
is  contrary  to  tasteful  and  harmonious  comiiosit ion. 
The  nearest  cows  occiqiy  the  left  section  of  the  picture 
and  are  looking  out  of  it,  as  if  not  interested.  Berhaps 
a smaller  grouj)  of  cows  might  have  resulted  in  a more 
pleasing  and  really  interesting  result. 
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Photo-Era  Exposure-Guide 


Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-Detail,  at  Sea-Level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  be  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  ^ of  the  time 
in  the  table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  of  th®  exposure  in  the  table. 


Exposure  for  average  landscapes  with  light  foreground,  river-scenes,  light-colored  huildings,  monuments,  snow- 
jcenes  with  trees  in  foreground.  For  use  with  Class  1 plates,  stop  F/8,  or  U.  S.  4.  For  other  plates,  or  stops,  see 
die  tables  on  the  opposite  page. 


•These  figures  must  be  increased  up 
to  five  times  if  the  liglit  is  in- 
clined to  be  yellow  or  red. 
ILatitude  00°  N.  multiply  by  3 ; 

S.'io  X 2 ; 62°  X 2 ; 30°  X %■ 
(Latitude  00°  N.  multiply  by  2; 


MONTH  AND  WEATHER 


Jan., 

Nov.,  Dec.  1 


FiOi.,  Oct. 


TLatitude  N,  multiply  by  1^4  > 

550  X 1 ; 520  X 1;  300  ^ V2. 
^Latitude  GQo  N.  multiply  by  1^4  ; 
550  X 1 ; 520  X 1 : :m)0  X Vo. 
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The  exposures  given  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  sliutter-.speeds  are  accurately  marked.  In  case  the 
results  are  not  just  what  you  want,  use  the  tables  merely  as  a basis  and  increase  or  decrease  the  exposure  to  fit  the 
conditions.  Whenever  pos.sible  keep  the  shutter-speed  uniform  and  vary  the  amount  of  light  when  necessary  by 
changing  the  stop.  Focal-plane  shutters  require  only  one-third  of  the  exposures  stated  above. 


SUBJECXS.  For  other  subjects,  multiply 

number  given  for  the  class  of  subject. 

1/8  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 

1/4  Open  views  of  sea  and  sky  ; very 

distant  landscapes ; studies  of  rather 
heavy  clouds ; sunset-  and  sunrise- 
studies. 

1/2  Open  landscapes  without  fore- 
ground ; open  heacli,  harbor-  and 
shipping-scenes  ; yachts  under  sail ; very 
light-colored  olijects ; studies  of  dark 
clouds ; snotv-scenes  with  no  dark  ob- 
jects ; most  telephoto-sid)jects  outdoors  ; 
wooded  hills  not  far  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground ; landscapes  in  fog  or  mist ; 
huildings  showing  both  sunny  and  shady 
sides ; well-lighted  street-scenes ; per- 


the  exposure  for  an  average  landscape  by  the 

sons,  animals  and  moving  objects  at  least 
thirty  feet  away  from  the  camera. 

4 Landscapes  with  heavy  fore- 
ground ; buildings  or  trees  occupying 
most  of  the  picture  ; brook-scenes  with 
heavy  foliage  ; shipping  about  the  docks ; 
red-hrick  huildings  and  other  dark  ob- 
jects ; groups  outdoors  in  the  shade. 

8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade; 

very  dark  near  objects,  particularly 
when  the  image  of  the  object  nearly  fills 
the  plate  and  full  shadow-detail  is  re- 
quired. 

16  Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 
to  glades  and  under  the  trees.  Wood- 

48  interiors  not  open  to  the  sky. 

Average  indoor-portraits  in  a 

well-lighted  room,  light  surroundings. 


PLATES.  When  plates  other  than  those  in  Class  I are  used,  the  exposure  indicated  above 
must  be  multiplied  by  the  number  given  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  plates. 
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For  Perpetual  Reference 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the  number 
in  the  third  column 


oppo-  1 
F stop  1 
ppear  j 
stops.  1 

U.  S.  1 

F/4 

X 1/4 

O O « J- 
ce  c/2  5 

U.  S.  2 

F/5.6 

X 1/2 

^ - C 0 

I 

U.  S.  2.4 

F/6.3 

X 5/8 

•-  c ^.1 

CD  C •- 

U.  S.  3 

F/7 

X 3/4 

o c.  ^ rt 

- -f 

. Si 

U.  S.  8 

F/11 

X 2 

« c: 

o . t£ 

— . 2:  L;  c 

U.  S.  16 

F/16 

X 4 

02  u c 
° n 

U.  S.  32 

F/22 

X 8 

■<  0)  ^ u 

U.  S.  64 

F/32 

X 16 

Example 

The  factors  tliat  determine  correct  exposure  are,  first, 
the  strength  of  light;  second,  the  amount  of  liglit  and 
dark  in  the  subject;  third,  speed  of  plate  or  film;  fourth, 
the  size  of  diaphragm  used. 

To  photograph  an  average  landscape  with  light  fore- 
ground, in  Fel).,  2 to  3 P.M.,  bright  sunshine,  with  plate 
from  ('lass  1,  R.  R.  Lens,  stop  F/8  (or  L.  S.  4).  In  the 
table  look  for  “Hour,"’  and  under  the  column  headed 
“ Bright  Sunshine,”  note  time  of  exposure,  1 '1(5  second. 
If  a smaller  stop  is  used,  for  instance,  F,  1(5,  then  to 
calculate  time  of  exposure  multiply  the  average  time 
given  for  the  F/8stopby  the  number  in  the  third  column 
of  the  table  for  other  stops,  opposite  the  diaphragm 
chosen.  The  number  opposite  F/K5  is  4.  iMultiply 
1/10X4=1  '4.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be  1/4  second. 

For  other  plates  consult  the  table  of  plate-speeds.  If 
a plate  from  Class  1/2  be  used,  nniltii)Iy  the  time  given 
for  average  exposure,  h’/S  Class  1,  by  the  number  of  the 
class.  1/10X1/2=1/32.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be 
1/32  second. 


Speeds  of  Plates  on  the  American  Market 

Class-Numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  2,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Class  1/3,  P.  E.  156,  Wy.  3.50,  Wa. 

Ilford  Monarch 

Lumiere  Sigma 

Marion  Record 

Seed  Graflex 

Wellington  Extreme 

Class  1/2,  P.  E.  128,  Wy.  2.50,  Wa. 
Ansco  Speedex  Film 
Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho. 

C entral  Special 
Cramer  Crown 
Eastman  Speed-Film 
Hammer  Special  Ex.  Fast 
Imperial  Flashlight 
Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 
Wellington  ’Xtra  Speedy 

Class  3/4,  P.  E.  120,  Wy.  200,  Wa. 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Lso. 
Defender  Vulcan 
Ensign  Film 

H ammer  Extra  Fast,  B.  L. 

Ilford  Zenith 

Paget  Extra  Special  Rapid 
Paget  Ortho.  Extra  Special  Rapid 

Class  l.P.E.  Ill,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 

American 

.\nsco  k'ilm,  N.  C. 

.\tlas  Roll-Film 
Barnet  Extra  Bapid 
Barnet  Ortho.  Extra  Rapid 
Central  Comet 
Imperial  Non-Filter 


Imperial  Ortho.  Special  Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiere  F’ilm  and  Blue  Label 
Marion  P.  S. 

Premo  T'ilrn-Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regidar 
Vulcan  I’ilm 
Wellington  Anti-Screen 
Wellington  F’ihn 
Wellington  Speedy 
Wellington  Iso.  Speedy 
W.  & W.  Panchromatic 

Class  1 1/4,  P.  E.  90,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 
Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Isonon 
Cramer  Sped  rum 
Defender  Ortho. 

Defender  Ortho.,  N.-IL 
Eastman  Extra  Rapid 
Hammer  Extra  F’ast  Ortho. 
Hammer  Non-Halation 
II  ammer  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Seed  20x 
Seed  C.  Ortho. 

Seer!  L.  ( Irtho. 

Seed  Non-Halation 
Seed  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Standard  Extra 
Standard  Orthonon 

Class  1 1/2,  P.  E.  84,  Wy.  160,  Wa. 
Cramer  Anchor 


Lumiere  Ortho.  A 
Lumiere  Ortho.  B 

Class  2,  P.  E.  78,  Wy.  120,  Wa. 
Cramer  Medium  Iso. 

Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
Lumiere  Panchro.  C 

Class  3,  P.  E.  64,  Wy.  90,  W'a. 
Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho.  Medium 
('ramer  Trichromatic 
H ammer  Fast 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilford  Empress 
Seed  2,3 

Stanley  Commercial 
AVcIlington  Land.scapc 

Class  5,  P.  E.  .56,  Wy.  60,  Wa. 
Cramer  Commercial 
II  ammer  Slow 
Hammer  Slow  Ortho. 
Wellington  Ortho.  Process 
W.  kV  W.  Process  Panchromatic 

ClassS,  P.  E.  .39,  Wy.  30,  Wa. 
Cramer  Coulnist 
Cramer  Slow  lso. 

Cramer  Slow  Iso.  Non-Halation 
Ilford  Halftone 
Ilford  Ordinary 
Seed  Proce.ss 

Class  100,  P.  E.  11  Wy.  3.  Wa. 
Lundere  Autochronie 
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YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


A New  Photo-Era  Competition 

For  full  parfiruhirs  with  regard  to  prizc-s  and  rules 
goveruiug  this  new  cnmpdiliou  see  page  3H,  December 
1917  Photo-Eua,  Look  this  up  before  sending  criti- 
cisms of  the  picture  on  this  page. 

Successful  Criticisms 

Ttds  piclurc  lias  no  niolive.  cliief  point  of  interest, 
or  stroiif'  masses  of  light  and  shade,  to  attraet  the 
attention  or  hold  the  eye. 

'I’lie  interest  is  ahont  e(|iially  divided  between  the 
large  tufts  of  gra.ss  in  the  fore-gronnd,  the  party  of 
eainiiers  at  work  in  the  middle  distance,  and  the 
bridge  in  the  baek-gronnd.  All  the  main  figures 
liave  their  backs  to  the  eamera,  a further  detraction, 
d’lieri'  is  too  mneh  fore-gronnd,  al.so  a large  area  of 
uninteresting  bunch-grass  to  tlie  lett.  Trimming  tails 
to  help  much.  Trim  from  tlie  bottom  and  spot 

out  the  intruding  top  of  the  tent,  and  you  have  a 


flat  panel-])icture  that  is  quite  interesting.  A lower 
and  nearer  point  of  view,  with  the  camera  swung  a 
little  more  to  the  right,  and  a little  more  attention  to 
the  figures,  would,  I think,  have  produced  a much 
better  picture. 

F.  L.  E\  ANS. 

.\t  first  sight  this  print  seems  impossible  from  an 
artistic  standpoint.  It  is  neither  simple  nor  har- 
monious. The  lines  of  the  bridge  and  of  the  weeds 
in  the  foreground  converge  to  a vanishing  point  some 
distance  to  the  left  of  the  print  and  lead  the  eye  out 
of  the  picture.  As  it  is,  the  print  is  filled  with  con- 
flicting lines  and  confusing  detail.  The  .solution  is 
to  trim:  Eliminate  the  bridge — trim  the  bottom  about 
one-fourth  inch  below  the  box  in  tlie  near  foreground. 
What  remains  is  pretty  well  inilled  together,  but  the 
spot  in  the  water  at  tlie  left  still  draws  the  attention 
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THE  PICTUHE  CHITICTZED  THIS  JIONTH 


from  the  point  of  interest,  so  cut  off  the  left  of  the  ])rint 
to  and  including  the  clump  of  bushes  at  the  water's 
edge.  There  remains — not  a work  of  art,  hut  at  least 
a pleasing  ami  not  inartistic  portrayal  of  a camp- 
scene. 

II.  F'.  HoniNsox. 

The  print  for  criticism  is  deficient  in  three  respects, 
namely:  singleness  of  interest,  unity  and  balance. 

'I'he  attention  of  the  observer  is  diverted  from  the 
point  of  interest  by  the  ungainly  looking  railroad- 
Ijridge.  It  j)resents  an  obstacle  over  which  the  eye 
must  jum[)  to  pass  into  the  distance.  What  relation 
has  the  bridge  to  this  camping-party.^  Apparently 
none.  It  destroys  the  unity  of  the  picture.  'Phe 
I)osition  of  the  tent  and  campers  is  too  far  to  one  side. 
I'hther  the  tent  should  be  moved  nearer  the  center, 
or  the  l)oat  nearer  the  edge  of  the  picture  to  the  left. 
Part  of  the  foreground  should  be  trimmed  off,  as  the 
point  of  interest  is  placed  too  high.  The  picture  is 
technically  good.  It  has  a pleasing  atmospheric  effect 
and  well-expressed  movement. 

W-M.  M.  Tk.wehs. 

The  picture  for  criticism  in  November  seems  to  be 
a “Reminder  ” of  The  Landing,  and  not  a studied 
composition.  The  eye  finds  no  point  on  which  to 
rest,  .\fter  pausing  for  a moment  to  learn  what  the 
man  at  the  right  is  doing,  it  wanders  past  the  tent 
and  along  the  di.scordant  line  of  men  down  to  the  boat, 
then  to  the  bridge  and  out  of  the  picture.  Evidently, 
the  camera  was  tilted  downward,  giving  too  much 
foreground,  rendering  the  sky  line  far  too  high,  and 
spoiling  the  down-hill  perspective.  The  bridge 
destroys  the  composition.  A nearer  view  with  the 


camera  placed  a little  to  the  right  and  a imu'c  unified 
action  of  the  men  would  have  bettere<l  the  composi- 
tion. A more  pleasing  effect  is  obtained  by  trimming 
off  mosf  of  the  foreground,  all  of  the  bridge  and  [>ro- 
jecting  point  of  land,  and  all  the  broken  coast  line  on 
the  left.  Geo.  E.  L.\ngi)ox. 

As  a record  of  a camping  party,  this  is  an  e.xcellent 
picture.  There  is  not  a slacker  in  the  bunch — probably 
all  are  eager  to  get  the  tent  up  and  go  for  the  cats. 
'Phis  picture  would  be  greatly  improved,  as  a compo- 
sition, were  it  not  for  the  bulky  bridge  cutting  its  way 
across  the  jirint,  [lerfectly  parallel  to  the  top  and 
bottom,  and  forminga  very  distracting  element . There 
is  altogether  too  much  tendency  for  the  eye  to  jump 
from  one  bit  of  interest  to  another,  here.  I really 
think  that  the  bridge  with  its  parallel  checks  of  white 
and  dark  is  the  strongest  attraction — mind,  1 don't  .say 
most  ])leasing — and  that  the  tent-raising,  as  the  real 
l)icturc,  does  not  hold  the  eye,  for  it  wanders  from  the 
tent  to  the  distant  group  in  the  water,  then  to  the 
objects  at  the  left.  Judicious  trimming  could  l)C  done, 
leaving  a jjicture  full  of  interest  and  action. 

Geo.  W.  F'hench. 

'I'he  suggestion  that  the  up[)cr  part  of  the  pictun- 
be  eliminated  is  a good  one;  but  no  provision  is  made 
to  restore  the  nece.s.sary  margin.  Why  not  work  on 
the  negative,  tran.sforming  the  ugly  bridge  into  an 
ob.scure  shore-line;  or  block  it  out  altogether,  and 
then  trim  as  much  from  the  top  of  the  picture  as  ma,\- 
be  deemed  necessary?  Resides,  the  foreground  merits 
more  consideration,  for  it  has  pictorial  ami  typo- 
gra[)hical  value.  See  l*HOTo-Fln.\  for  ,\|)ril,  ItlOi). 

lI'iniTou.] 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

IS 

The  front-fover  hears  a picture  that  won  tlie  first 
prize  in  the  “Spirit  of  Winter”  competition,  March, 
1917,  and  a])peared  in  the  issue  of  the  following  June, 
Tlie  subject  is  timely,  and  is  suggestive  of  the  e.xcitement 
of  a sport  whicli,  one  of  tlie  conspicuous  winter-pas- 
times in  Europe,  particularly  in  the  winter-resorts  of 
Switzerland,  has  been  taken  u]>  with  enthusiasm  in 
Canada  and  the  northern  states  of  this  country.  The 
artist,  Albert  B.  Street,  an  amateur-camerist  of  New 
IIanif)shire,  has  pictured  with  succe.ss  the  supremely 
thrilling  moment  of  the  air-jump — an  extremely  diffi- 
cult feat.  Data:  February  10,  1917,  11  am.:  good 
sunlight;  Graflex  camera,  3J4  x long  focus;  Bausch 
& Lomb-Zei.ss  7-inch  Tessar  Ic;  stop,  F/4.5;  l/tiOO 
second:  Wellington  Extreme  plate;  hydro-nietol,  in 

tray:  print.  Contrast  Cyko  Enlarging  Plat.;  developed 
with  hydro-metol. 

Photographs  of  musicians  performing  on  their  in- 
struments, or  holding  them  inactively,  are  familiar 
enough.  Few  of  them,  however,  display  a pleasing 
arrangement  and  there  is  generally  the  appearance  of 
an  effort  to  be  original  and,  as  a result,  the  position  of 
the  musician  with  his  imstrument — be  it  a violin  or  vio- 
loncello— looks  awkward,  uncomfortable  and  strained. 
But  in  any  case,  the  attitude  of  the  performer  holding 
the  instrument  must  be  an  obviously  professional  one, 
otherwise  the  result  spells  ridicule.  For  these  reasons, 
probably,  Louis  Besserer,  a Boston  violinist,  chose  to 
Ire  portrayed  in  the  act  of  playing,  and,  posing  to  so 
admirable  and  experienced  an  artist  as  J.  H.  Garo,  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a result  that  is  eminently  orig- 
inal and  harmonious.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  con- 
centration of  interest  on  the  sitter's  face;  then  follow 
the  right  (bowing)  hand,  the  violin  and  the  left  (finger- 
ing) hand  in  order  of  artistic  importance — all  due  to 
skilful  illumination.  The  bow  is  neces.sarily  in  evi- 
• lence,  but  not  obtrusive — as  is  often  the  case — and 
there  are  no  objectionable  highlights  on  the  instru- 
ment. The  jrosition  of  the  performer  is  natural — ab- 
solutely so — and  the  line  from  the  head,  following  the 
left  arm,  to  the  knee,  is  a graceful  curve,  contributing 
to  a irleasing  and  well-balanced  arrangement,  of  which 
both  artists  luive  everv  rea.son  to  be  proud.  The 
Edit  or  discovered  this  .strikingly  artistic  com])osition 
iti  the  office  of  Air.  Besserer's  busine.ss-manager  and 
deciderl  that  it  should  constitute  the  frontispiece  of 
the  January  i.ssue.  Voila!  Data:  Air.  Garo's  studio; 
July,  1!)17;  flaylight;  4.30  p.m.;  No.  3 Wollensak 
\ itex  (Petzval  type  of  portrait-lens);  lO'-ineh  focus; 
used  at  full  opening,  F/3.8;  1 .second;  ('ramer  ( rown; 
l)yro;  8 x 10  platinum  j)rint. 

In  “ Leisure- Aloments,"  page  4, — the  work  of  an 
amateur, — the  .setting  yields  in  ini|)ortance  to  the  fair 
reailer  reclining  gracefnily  on  a .sofa.  With  such  ex- 
cellent judgment  has  the  artist  posed  his  model,  and 
arranged  the  light  coming  from  a.  nearby  window,  that 
the  head  and  shovdders  stand  out  prominently  and  all 
else  is  subdued.  J'lie  book  in  the  sitter’s  hands  is 
managed  remarkably  well:  it  has  not  been  slighted. 
J'hough  an  accessory,  it  gives  the  key  to  the  theme, 
yet  does  not  detract  from  the  face  of  the  model.  'I'he 
lady's  gown  retains  its  character  and  is  well  modeled, 
.Altogether,  this  is  an  exceeilingly  clever  and  artistic 
home-portrait,  for  which  Mr.  Rogers  was  awarded 


Honorable  Alention  in  the  “Home  Portraiture"  com- 
petition, April,  1917.  Data:  February,  1917;  3 P.M.; 
hazy  sunlight;  5x7  Korona;  ISf-^-inch  Darlot  (Rear 
Comb.):  PVfi;  .seconds;  Standard  Polychrome; 

Pyro:  print  on  Artura  Iris  F.  rough. 

Last  summer,  the  Editor  received  a request  to  publish 
amjther  landscape  by  that  peerless  poet,  William  Mac- 
naughtan,  and  is  glad,  indeed,  to  respond.  Page  7. 
“It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  picture  is  not  a photo- 
graph of  an  original  landscape  painting,  by  a first-class 
painter,”  remarked  an  eminent  American  etcher,  as 
he  studied  the  halftone  proof  of  this  print,  not  long 
ago.  .And  yet  it  is  straight  photography,  although  Mr. 
Alacnaughtan  prepares  his  own  printing-medium, 
which,  in  a measure,  is  re.sponsible  for  the  exquisite, 
dreamy  atmospheric  quality  and  aerial  perspective  of 
his  pictures.  With  truly  artistic  singleniindedness  Mr. 
Alacnaughtan  has  placed  the  main  pictorial  in- 
terest to  the  left  of  the  center,  and  from  that  spot  the 
light  radiates  in  all  directions,  yet  decreasing  in  in- 
tensity commensurate  with  the  distance.  The  resulting 
gradations  are  rendered  with  all  possible  fidelity  and 
charm.  The  whole  land.scape  speaks  a language  of 
peace  serene  to  which  the  mind  turns  with  a sigh  of 
relief  in  these  times  of  horror  and  strife.  Data:  mid- 
summer; 4x5  Graflex:  8-inch  Cooke  lens;  Seed  26x; 
10  X 12  enlargement  with  soft-focus  lens  on  Japanese 
vellum,  hand-coated  platinum. 

Yes;  The  Air.  Osborne  who  amused  Photo-Era 
readers  with  a series  of  comical  nature-studies  in  the 
September  1917  issue — is  the  same  who  now  appears 
as  the  originator  of  the  serious  home-portraits  on 
pages  9 to  12.  As  may  be  seen.  Air.  Osborne  pursues 
this,  the  most  difficult  branch  of  photography,  with  a 
seriousness  of  purpose  and  artistic  success  worthy  of 
an  eminent  professional.  His  manner  indicates  vital- 
ity, decision  and  intelligence,  three  important  requisites 
in  portraiture,  seconded  by  a firm,  lucid  and  agreeable 
technique.  He  has  a sound  knowledge  of  design  and 
proporfion  and  a strongly  defined  individuality.  From 
an  e.xaniination  of  the  exam])les  here  presented,  one 
feels  that  Air.  Osborne  has  formed  and  secured  a cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  personality  of  his  models,  without 
resorting  to  uniileasant  mannerisms  or  by  accentuating 
possible  i)hysical  defects.  Should  Air.  Osborne  decide 
to  enter  the  i)rofe.ssional  field — as  has  been  intimated — 
he  will  have  an  equipment  equivalent  to  one  that  can 
be  acquired  only  after  many  years  of  study.  Data: 
Portrait,  on  ])age  9,  .April,  19.30  .x.m.;  sun  in  room; 
4x5  Soho  Reflex;  10-inch  P.  & S.  soft-focus  lens; 
stop,  F/8.5;  4 .seconds;  Hammer  Double-Coated 
Ortho.;  Tancol  in  tank;  8 x 10  print  on  Cyko  (Plat.) 
Enlarging.  “John  G.  Groves,  Esq.”;  Augu.st,  noon; 
sun;  4x5  Pony  Premo  No.  8;  (bl-inch  B.  & L.  R.  R.; 
stop,  F/8;  2 seconds;  Seed  27;  8 x 10  print  on  Cyko 
ETilarging.  Portrait  (young  boy);  Alay,  11  .\.M.; 
sun;  4x5  Soho  Reflex;  P.  & S.  lens;  stop,  F/8.5; 
2 seconds;  Hammer  Double-Coated  Ortho;  Tancol; 
8x10  print  on  Cyko  Eidarging.  Portrait,  page  12; 
Alarch.  11  A..M.;  sun;  Soho  Reflex;  P.  & S.  lens; 
stop,  F/8.5;  3 seconds;  Hammer  Double-Coated 

Ortho;  Tancol;  8 x 10  print  on  Cyko  Enlarging. 

Who  has  not  seen  photographs  of  the  mighty  Wool- 
worth  Tower,  as  .seen  by  day  or  by  night,  at  one  time 
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as  a column  resplendent  in  the  light  of  an  afternoon 
sun  and,  again,  as  a mysteriously  soaring  mass  aglow 
with  signals  of  light?  Imposing  as  is  the  sight  at  any 
time — of  this  “Cathedral  of  America” — it  is  pictured 
usually  as  a mere  mechanical  record,  and  rarely  as 
an  artistic  interpretation.  William  S.  Davis,  impressed 
as  is  every  sensitive  soul,  by  its  awesome  beauty, 
sought  to  harness  it  to  a photographic  plate  invested 
with  his  own  quiet  personality.  Page  15.  Thus  it 
rises  as  a solitary  structure,  freed  of  intruding  neighbors 
and  exulting  in  its  magnitude  and  power.  Though 
credited  in  guide-books  and  elsewhere  with  a height 
of  7.50  feet  and  composed  of  fifty-eight  stories,  the 
Woolworth  Building  is  actually  792  feet  and  1 inch 
tall,  computed  from  the  sidewalk  to  the  pinnacle, 
making  it  the  tallest  building  in  the  world.  It  owes  its 
origin  to  the  magnitude  of  mind  of  Frank  W.  IVool- 
worth,  the  merchant,  and  to  the  executive  genius  of 
Cass  Gilbert,  the  architect.  Data:  August;  .O  p.m.; 
cloudy;  3j  x 4|  home-made  camera;  0-inch  Ilex 
.knastigmat;  stop,  F/8;  no  color-screen;  sec- 

ond; plate,  Cramer  Inst.  Iso.;  developer  Edinol- 
Hydro;  print,  7 x 10  Velours  Black-Rough,  from  part 
of  negative. 

“ Playmates,”  page  17,  is  a typical  scene  in  the  home, 
including  an  appropriate  setting.  The  children  ap- 
pear absorbed  in  their  play  and  unconscious  of  the 
pre.sence  of  the  photographer.  The  illumination  is 
excellent  and  the  picture  is  well  proportioned.  Data: 
■Tune  20;  sun;  4. .30  p.m.;  Tel.  Photo.  5 x 7;  B.  & L. 
R.  R.  lens;  stop,  U.  S.  10;  1/5  second;  Stanley; 
pyro;  direct  print  on  P.  M.  C.  No.  2. 

Mr.  Bradford,  whose  name  and  work  is  pleasantly 
familiar  to  Photo-Era  readers,  appears  again  at  his 
best — in  a serious  creative  mood.  Detached,  for  the 
nonce,  from  his  routine,  bread-and-butter  activity — 
to  amuse  the  mas.ses — the  artist  communes  with  his  one 
muse,  gives  vent  to  pent-up  joy  and.  without  effort — 
with  amazing  rapidity  and  spontaneity — he  produces 
one  masterpiece  after  another;  for  still-lifes  seem  to 
have  a strange  fascination  for  him.  The  four  subjects 
presented  here  are  but  a part  of  a large  collection. 
Ilis  industry  is  unbounded.  Each  arrangement 
bears  the  impress  of  his  sympathetic,  con  amore  touch. 
He  modestly  shrinks  from  explaining  his  artistic 
motives;  perhaps  he  can't.  Quicn  sahe?  All  tlie 
same,  he  has  a definite  theme  in  his  head,  and  he 
quickly  proceeds  to  give  it  tangible  form.  He  knows 
what  objects  are  necessary  to  tell  his  story — in  a simple, 
straightforward  way;  no  frills.  lie  knows  just  when 
and  where  to  stop.  To  add  one  thing  more  is  to 
obscure  the  meaning  and  mar  the  pictorial  result. 
This  is  the  way  to  compo.se  a still-life  worthy  of  the 
name.  I shall  try  not  to  spoil  my  own  effort  by 
analyzing  each  little  story,  for  that  is  the  reader's 
privilege.  Data:  “Gum-Print  Tools,”  page  2.5; 

4x5  Cycle  Graphic  Camera;  Verito  lens;  at  F 7; 
Welsbach  light;  3 minutes;  W.  & W.  Panchromatic; 
Elon-Quinol;  8x10  enlargement  on  In.stanto  Matte. 
“In  the  Old  Deacon's  Study,”  i>age  2.5;  4x5  Cycle 
Graphic;  Panchromatic  Plate;  Verito  lens;  stop, 
F 7:  Welsbach  gaslight;  4 minutes;  enlarged  j)rint 
on  Kruxo  Special  Portrait.  “Darkroom-Idols,  " page 
20:  4x5  Cycle  Graphic;  Verito  lens;  stop,  F 0; 

55el.sbach:  3 minutes:  enlarged  print  on  Kruxo 

Special  Portrait.  “Forbidden  Fruit,”  page  27: 
f X .5  Cycle  Graphic;  Verito  lens;  sto^),  F/4..5;  J’an- 
chromatic  Plate;  Welsbach;  2 minutes;  print  on 
Instanto,  Dead  Matte,  Soft. 

The  picture,  “Learning  and  Luxury,”  was  omitted 
because  of  lack  of  space.  The  reference  to  it  in  the 
article  presented  such  excellent  technical  information 


that  it  was  decided  to  leave  the  text  unchanged  de- 
spite the  absence  of  the  picture. 

As  pictures  appear,  from  time  to  time,  from  the 
portfolio  of  R.  J.  Morrow,  Photo-Era  readers  will 
discover  the  pleasing  versatility  of  our  Canadian 
contributor.  His  present  inclination  is  towards  home- 
portraiture  where  he  has  achieved  a number  of  notalile 
successes,  as  exemplified  by  a portrait  of  a Toronto 
belle;  page  29.  Mr.  Morrow's  i^redilection  ajjpears 
to  be  diffused  light,  which,  in  his  hands,  acquits  itself 
well.  Its  application  to  adolescent  models  would 
seem  to  be  eminently  fitting  — to  judge  from  the  pleas- 
ing results  it  is  capable  of  producing. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

The  element  of  novelty  in  Lawrence  Baker’s  vaca- 
tion-picture, page  33,  was  the  means  to  sway  the  jury 
in  its  favor,  it  is  altogether  an  unconventional 
composition  with  its  sharp  contrasts,  the  dark  shroud 
of  approaching  night  predominating.  The  long  line 
of  the  canoe,  running  diagonally  across  the  picttire, 
and  tlie  solitary  vacationist  sitting  at  the  i)ase  of  a 
rugged  willow  and  in  front  of  a iiromising  wood-fire, 
combine  to  yield  a strikingly  pictorial  design.  The 
accompanying  data  will  lie  found  interesting:  “An 

exposure  of  4 minutes — about  an  hour  after  sundown — 
was  made  to  secure  sky.  Then  the  figure  and  fire 
were  introduced,  and  a flash  of  about  20  grains  of 
Victor  flash-powder  com].)leted  the  exposure.  The 
powder  was  sjjread  over  a sheet  of  pajjer  and  placed 
in  the  bottom  of  a box  aljout  30  inches  square.  One 
side  was  removed,  the  open  side  facing  the  sulqect. 
The  box  was  placed  at  the  left  and  somewhat  in  front 
of  the  camera  and  elevated  about  a foot  from  the 
ground.  Negative  was  re<luced  locally  to  kill  the 
strong  lighting  in  the  immediate  foreground.  No 
powder  was  jilaced  in  the  fire.  From  30  to  (iO  seconds 
were  given  to  record  the  same.”  Ica  Ideal  ((ij  x 9cm.) : 
3f-inch  Hecia  lens;  sto]),  F/(>.8,  Cramer  Inst.  Iso; 
Edinol;  print  on  Enlarging  Cyko  Buff. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  character  of  the 
scene  portrayed  l>y  Dr.  C.  M.  Mansfield;  page  35 
The  men  are  surely  roughing  it,  although  there  are 
iiulications  that  the  inner  man  is  not  neglected.  This 
picture  makes  no  appeal  to  the  imagination.  There 
is  no  pretense;  the  evidence  is  too  strong.  This  is 
the  life  for  the  city-man — provided  it  is  right  for 
him  to  be  away.  Realism  carries  the  day,  and  .so 
Dr.  Mansfield  captured  the  second  prize.  Data: 
July,  at  sunset;  light,  .semi-dull;  5x7  view-camera; 
anastigmat;  F/l(>;  I to  2 seconds;  5 x 7 Stanley; 
pyro-glycin. 

H.  B.  Rudolph  has  produceil  a view  of  rare  luctorial 
charm,  with  ami)le  oi)port unity  for  rjuiet  speculation. 
The  artist  gives  the  assurance  that  the  atmospheric 
quality  in  his  picture  is  in  no  way  exaggerated  and 
that  no  dust  from  an  automobile  fills  the  air.  J'he 
theme  is  well  thought  out  and  admiral)ly  executed 
Data:  October  L 1917;  7 ,v.m.;  sunny,  through  mist; 
.5x7  Century;  7-inch  Euryplan  anastigmat;  stop, 
F/  Hi;  2 seconds;  Standard  Orthonon:  Fredol-IIydro; 
finished  in  clear  water;  part  of  ,5x7  negative  enlarged 
on  F.  M.  C.  No.  8;  Fre<lol-Hydro. 

The  Beginners’  Competition 

There  is  a warmth  of  exi)ression  in  Mr.  Allen's 
October  landscape,  where  earth  and  sky  unite  in  a 
harmmiious,  inseparable  whole,  that  gives  tlie  [)ieture 
real  rlistinctiou,  though  the  theme  is  simi)le  and  un- 
pretentious. It  is  a quiet,  genuine  beauty  that,  to- 
gether with  the  true  color-values,  appeals  to  the 
{f'nnlinucd  on  .5,2) 


ON  THE  GROUN  D-G  LASS 
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WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 
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A Replica  of  Great  Price 

Anent  the  continued  misuse  of  the  irresistible  little 
word  “replica,”  I overheard  the  following  dialog  in  an 
electric  cai-,  recently,  bet^\•een  two  women,  one  of  whom 
seemed  to  be  iincommoidy  intelligent. 

“Among  my  brother’s  effects  were  quite  a few'  paint- 
ings. One  of  them  is  a replica  of  Millet's  ‘Gleaners.’ 

“A  rei>lica,  really?  Why,  that  might  to  be  w’orth  at 
lea,st  $1()0.0()0." 

“(iooflness  gracious!  You  take  my  breath  away. 
My  brother  said  he  ])aid  only  $150  for  it,  in  J’aris.” 

“I  can't  help  that.  A replica  is  a replica.  Your 
fortune  is  made.  ” 

How  to  Enjoy  Historic  Landmarks 

ITH  commendable  enterprise  the  learned  Boston 
Evcnimj  Transcript  devotes  virtually  an  entire  i)age 
to  a list  of  the  sights  and  historical  landmarks  of  the 
Hub,  for  the  benefit  of  the  stranger  within  its  gates. 
The  visitor  of  patriotic  mood  gazes  with  anticipation 
nj)on  this  formidable  list  of  attractions  which  includes 
the  far-famed  lamlmarks: 

“GiiEEX  Dragon  Tavern — 80-86  Union  Street. 
Used  as  a tavern  and  lodge-rooms  for  St.  .Vndrew's 
Lodge  of  Freema.sons,  where  meetings  of  the  patriots 
were  held  previous  to  the  Revolution.  Site  marked 
till  tahhi. 

.John  Hancock  Hou.se — Beacon  Street,  just  west 
of  State  House;  built  in  17.‘J7;  removed  in  1863. 
Site  marked  hj/  tablet. 

•Joseph  Warren  House — Ha  nover  Street;  site  now 
occnjiied  by  the  American  House  (Hotel).  Marked 
In/  tablet. 

LiBEK'rv  Tree — Washington  Street,  opposite  Boyl- 
ston  Street.  Tablet  on  buildimj  marks  site  of  the 
famous  old  I^iberty  Tree,  plarded  in  1640  and  cut 
down  by  the  British  in  1775;  Stam])-Act  meetings 
were  held  here  and  Tory  leaders  were  hanged  in  effigy.  ' 

One  cannot  lint  ,sym|)athize  with  the  visitor,  who  is 
obliged  to  take  his  information  in  tablet-form. 

Planning  Ahead 

When,  in  looking  over  I’hoto-Er.v,  members  of 
camera-cinbs  fail  to  find  mention  of  their  club’s  activi- 
lies,  it  is  generally  jiroof  lhat  Iheir  publicity-committee 
has  been  negligent  or  indifferent. 

In  many  cases,  Piio'i’o-IiR.v  receives  no  information 
whatever  from  the  .secretary  of  certain  camera-cinbs. 
and  in  others  the  “imblicity-man”  thinks  that  he 
])erforms  his  duty  conscientiously  when  he  mails  a 
printed  copy  of  the  announcements  for  the  month 
when  the  month  is  Indf  </nne.  Of  conr.se,  to  publish 
an  advaiR'e  notice  of  a chib’s  activities  long  after  the 
affair  is  over  would  be  a waste  of  s[)ace  and  printer's 
ink.  d’he  secretary  or  |)iiblicity-manager  of  a ])ho- 
tograjihic  society,  to  ensure  a timely  iii-sertion  of  his 
notice  in  Photo-Era,  should  send  to  its  editor  a 
typewritten  copy — even  a rough  draft  will  do — one 
month  before  he  .sends  his  oii'n  co/>//  to  be  jirinted,  as 
Photo-Er.v  goes  to  jjre.ss  about  the  fifth  of  the  month 
preceding  the  date  of  imblication.  d'liis  should  be  no 
hardship  for  the  .secretary  of  a camera-clnb.  'I'here 
are  camera-einbs  whose  eiitert  ainment-commit  tees 


have  the  foresight  and  enterprise  to  prepare  their  en- 
tire .season’s  program  two  months  in  advance.  This  is 
done  by  nearly'  all  social  clubs,  whose  program-com- 
mittees get  bu.sy  in  the  spring,  prepare  and  print  the 
sea.son’s  ]>rogram  during  the  summer  and  mail  copies 
to  members  in  October.  Of  cour.se,  provision  is  made 
in  case  an  entertainment  disap])oints  the  committee 
and  the  necessary  changes  can  be  made  even  at  the 
la.st  moment.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  that  an  ener- 
getic committee  of  an  active  camera-club  can  do  no 
less  than  what  is  usually  done  in  social  clubs,  especially 
by  the  numerous  women’s  clubs,  the  country  over; 
also  by  national  and  state  photographic  a.ssociations, 
the  Eastman  School  of  Photography  and  Photographic 
Salons.  Records  of  [last  events  of  importance  are 
interesting,  but  advance  announcements  are  more 
so.  It  is  ho|)ed  that  secretaries  of  camera-clubs  will 
make  a New  Year's  re.solution  to  send  us  notices  that 
will  be  of  real  news  value  at  the  time  that  they  are 
[irinted  in  Photo-Era. 

A Pictorialist’s  Generosity 

Apprect.vting  the  first  recognition  of  his  pictorial 
ability,  by  capturing  the  Photo-Era  silver  trophy 
cu[)  in  the  comiietition  "S|>irit  of  Summer,”  Mr. 
James  Wallace  Pondelicek  offers  to  a limited  number 
of  subscribers  of  Photo-Era  M.vg.\zine  co|)ies  of  his 
prize-jiicture,  “The  Sjiirit  of  the  Dunes,  ” which  was 
published  with  other  [irize-pictures  in  our  December 
issue.  Of  course,  the  enlarged  [irint  on  special  [laper, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Pondelicek,  will  have  the  original 
quality  and  feeling  of  the  artist’s  work,  which  increases 
its  value  as  a pictorial  s\ibject  for  mural  decoration. 

Mr.  Pondelicek  asks  no  com|)ensation,  whatever, 
except  15  cents  to  defray  the  postage.  Those  who 
are  interested  will  [(lease  communicate  with  the  Editor 
of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  and  the  matter  will  receive 
[(roper  attention. 

Girls  in  Old-Fashioned  Dresses 

.V  suHSCRinER  asks  ns  as  to  pictures  of  modern  young 
ladies  in  the  dres.ses  of  their  grandmothers’  day. 
Katherine  Bingham  has  [lictured  this  theme  on  several 
occasions,  and  with  admirable  artistic  effect.  It  all 
de[)ends  how  the  thing  is  d((ue,  and  what  are  the  artis- 
tic imdives.  Everything  should  be  in  kee[iing,  as 
much  as  [(((ssible.  Any  deviation  from  historical 
truth  would  be  an  anachronism.  To  our  thinking,  it 
is  a diflicult  theme  and  almost  impossible  to  attain  in 
the  hands  of  an  inex[(erienced  worker.  The  reasons 
arc  obvious.  There  are  [denty  of  o[)port unities  for 
this  theme  to  be  I rented  in  a ridiculous  wa\' — needless 
to  ex[(lain. 

Camera-Club  Gossip 

First  Photo-Fan — “Have  you  noticed  Jones  lately? 
Ever  since  he  was  elected  fellow  in  the  Royal  Photo- 
gra[)hic  Society  he  signs  everything,  including  cheques 
and  receipted  bills,  ‘II.  Rutherford  .Lnies,  F.  R.  P.  S.’ 

Second  Photo-Fan — “You  bet;  but  it  gets  on  his 
nerves  to  receive  letters  addressed,  ‘Henry  Ruther- 
ford .lones,  R.  S.  V.  P.' 

Both  Photo-Fans  (merrily) — “Hah.  hah,  ha-a-h!” 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 

Prize-Winners  in  the  Wanamaker  Third 
Popular  Exhibition  of  Photographs 

The  popularity  of  the  Wanamaker  Exhibitions  of 
Photographs  is  well  attested  by  the  number  of  prints 
submitted  and  by  the  exeellent  quality  of  the  i)hoto- 
graphs  produeed.  The  i)rize-winners  in  the  Third 
Popular  Exhibition  of  I’hotographs,  John  Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia,  were  the  following.  The  first  prize  ($2.)) 
was  won  by  G.  H.  S.  Harding;  the  second  ($15),  by 
Holmes  I.  Mettee;  the  third  ($10),  by  Wilmer  S. 
Richter;  and  ten  $.‘5  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows 
to  J.  L.  Hanna,  Holmes  1.  Mettee  (three  $3  i>rizes), 
Elizabeth  B.  Wotkyns,  Charles  Culp,  Toshio  Soga, 
G.  H.  S.  Harding,  J.  L.  Hanna  and  tleorge  W.  French. 

Sending  Magazines  to  Soldiers 

Subscribers  to  Photo-Era  who  desire  to  send 
copies,  that  they  have  read,  to  .soldiers  in  the  Army  or 
Xavy,  regulars  or  reserves,  ivhercver  ificij  nunj  he  uta- 
tioned,  need  not  break  their  files,  Imt  sinqily  send  their 
recpiest  to  the  Publisher,  who  will  lie  glad  to  attend  to 
the  matter  for  them,  withfiut  any  charge,  whatever. 

All  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  is  the  full  name 
of  the  soldier-friend,  his  rank  and  official  designations 
of  unit  or  organization  to  which  he  belongs,  and  the 
length  of  the  period  Photo-Era  is  to  be  .sent. 

In  this  way  the  sender  will  have  the  satisfaction  to 
know  that  his  wishes  are  being  fulfilled,  and  that  he  is 
adding  to  the  contentment  of  a I'.S.  soldier,  who, 
whatever  his  rank  and  duties,  is  serving  his  couniry. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Wanamaker  Exhibition  of 
Photographs,  Philadelphia 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  Photographs 
will  be  held  iUarch  4 to  1(J,  in  Philadelphia. 

Eighteen  prizes  will  Ije  awarded  and  as  many  “.special 
mentions”  as  may  please  the  judges,  d'he  first 
prize  will  be  $lt)tl;  the  .second,  $.50;  the  third,  $2.5; 
five  prizes,  $10  each  and  ten  prizes,  $.5  each.  Ex- 
hibitors should  take  note  that  two  exhibitions  are 
held  each  year:  (1)  the  Popular  Exhibition,  in  Novem- 
ber for  beginners  in  the  art  of  ])hotograpliy ; and  (2) 
the  Exhibition  in  iNlarch.  foradvanccil  camera-workers. 
Rules  for  exhibitors  and  other  information  may  be  had 
promptly  by  writing  to  the  Phofograidiic  Exhibition 
Bureau.  Street  Floor,  .luniper  Street,  John  Wana- 
maker, Philadel[)hia. 

Defective  Copies  of  Magazines 

I.\  these  days  of  enforced  changes  in  skilled  labor,  it 
sometimes  hapiiens  that,  de.sjiite  care  ami  vigilance, 
copies  will  get  out  showing  defects  in  presswork.  ^Ve 
have  di.scovered  that  slightly  imperfect  copies  of  our 
own  have  been  .sent  out  and,  in  order  that  sub.scribers 
may  have  satisfactory  copies  for  binding,  we  shall  be 
only  too  glad  to  forward,  postpaid,  perfect  cofiies  on 
receipt  of  imperfect  ones.  As  the  printing  of  Photo- 
Er.x  will  hereafter  be  done  by  the  (ieorge  11.  Ellis 
Company,  we  are  assured  of  superior  composition  and 
presswork  — a product  of  a master-printer. 


The  Aircraft-Photographer 

I ALSO  take  exceptional  pleasure  in  making  a few 
remarks  about  another  photographer.  We  have  all 
heard  of  photographers  who  have  piled  up  a whole 
scries  of  exposures  on  the  same  plate  or  film,  by  rea.son 
of  the  infallilile  changing-mechanism  playing  the  giddy 
goat.  By  all  accounts  this  always  occurs  when  the  ex- 
posures have  been  made  in  the  course  of  a tour  of  ex- 
ceiitional  interest;  when  the  exposures  could  not  lie 
repeated  with  a more  equable  distribution  of  the  sub- 
ject on  the  basis  of  one  jilate  one  subject;  and  when 
the  trouble  has  not  been  suspected  by  the  hopeful 
tourist  until  it  has  been  revealed  by  develo])ment  on 
his  return.  If  we  do  not  know  jirecisely  what  the  vic- 
tim says,  we  can  at  least  form  an  approximate  estimate. 

Well,  the  other  day  one  of  our  iihotograjihic  airmen 
had  to  make  a .series  of  exposures  over  the  enemy's 
lines.  He  flew  alone,  making  the  exposures  and  chang- 
ing the  plates  by  imlling  a cord.  Each  exposure  meant 
a separate  ilight,  and  he  sailed  back  and  forth  again 
and  again,  pulling  his  cord  at  the  right  moment  each 
time.  And  all  the  while  Death  was  making  hundreds 
of  furious,  frantic  clutches  at  him.  All  of  those  deadly 
clutches  he  esea])ed  as  by  a.  .series  of  miracles,  brought 
his  shattered  machine  home,  and  haniled  in  his  dearly- 
won  plates.  The  changing-mechanism  had  jammed 
at  the  first  pull,  and  he  had  not  obtained  a single 
result.  He  had  risked  his  life  in  vain;  but  it  was 
only  the  failure  of  his  results  llia.t  troubled  him. 

So  he  got  a new  machine,  and  patiently  made  a sec- 
ond sixteen  flights  liackwards  and  forwards,  ami  his 
negatives  were  top-hole.  1 record  the  incident  with 
pride, — The  \\'(dnis. 

Do  It  Now 

(For  photographers  who  liesitatcto  .join  tlie  colors.) 

If  you’ve  found  a task  worth  doing. 

Do  il  now. 

In  delay  there's  danger  brewing. 

Do  it  now. 

Don’t  you  be  a by-and-byer 

And  a sluggish  patience-tryer; 

If  there’s  aught  you  would  acr|tiire. 

Do  il  now. 

If  you’d  earn  a name  worth  owning, 

1 )o  it  now. 

Drop  all  waiting  ami  post])oning. 

Do  il  now. 

Say,  “I  will!”  and  then  slick  to  it, 

Ghoose  your  jiiirpose  ;ind  pursm-  it, 

J'here’s  but  one  right  way  to  do  it, 

I )o  it  now. 

All  we  have  is  just  this  minute. 

Do  it  now. 

Find  your  duty  and  li<‘gin  it. 

Do  il  now. 

.Surely  you’re  not  always  going 

To  be  “a  going-to-be,”  and  knowing 

^ on  must  sometime  make  a showing. 

I )o  it  now. 

XrxoN  \V.\TER.M.\.\. 


RECENT  PHOTO-PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  following  patents  are  reported  expressly  for 
the  I’hoto-Eha  Magazine  from  the  patent  law  offices 
of  Norman  T.  Whitaker,  370  Whitaker  ffnihling, 
AYashington,  D.  C.,  from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the 
patents  may  be  obtained  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in 
stamps. 

Patent  No.  1,‘243,93-t.  on  Means  for  Focusing  for 
Use  in  Connection  with  Film-Cameras,  has  been 
granted  to  Fidwin  Francis  Harper,  of  Ilarborne,  Bir- 
mingham, England,  in  which  the  following  is  claimed: 
A photographic  camera  adapted  to  use  roll  films,  com- 
prising, in  combination,  a movable  focusing-screen,  a 
folding  focusing-hood,  means  whereby  said  movalile 
focusing-screen  is  displaced  from  its  normal  jiosition 
to  the  jiosition  normally  occupied  liy  the  sensitized  por- 
tion  of  said  film  by  the  opening  of  said  focusing-hood. 

J’atent  No.  1,‘'244,'2.'54,  on  Automatic  F'ocusing- 
Devicc  for  Cameras,  has  been  granted  to  Frank  AI. 
Steadman,  of  AYashington,  U.  C.,  in  which  the  follow- 
ing is  claimed:  The  comliination  with  a camera,  of  a 
casing  carried  thereliy,  a flexible  coil  carried  l>y  .said 
casing  and  adapted  to  be  unwound  by  pulling  on  one 
end  of  the  coil,  and  means  to  regulate  fhe  focusing  of 
the  camera  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  the  flexible 
coil  which  is  unwound. 

Patent  No.  1,343,090.  on  Photograiihic  Shutter,  has 
been  granted  to  Paul  J.  Alarks,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
in  which  the  following  is  claimed:  In  a |)hotograpliic 
shutter,  the  combination  with  a blade  mechanism,  of 
actuating  mechanism  therefor,  comprising  a gear 
having  stops  thereon,  a spring  for  driving  the  gear,  an 
arbor  for  winding  the  spring  about  which  the  gear 
freely  turns,  and  the  spring-pawl  carried  by  the  arbor 
and  cooperating  with  the  stops  on  the  gear. 

Patent  No.  1,243,745,  on  ('amera,  has  been  granted 
to  Edwin  4Y.  Tucker,  of  North  Prairie,  \Yis.,  in  which 
the  following  is  claimed:  A camera  including  a casing, 
a film-receiving  spool  supiiorted  therein,  a cam-flange 
carried  l>y  .said  spool,  a shutter,  means  to  lock  said 
shutter  against  operation,  and  means  controlled  by 
the  cam-flange  for  releasing  the  locking-means. 

Patent  No.  I,242,(i05,  on  Motion- Picture  Aiiparatus, 
has  been  granted  to  Ebcrhard  Schneider,  of  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  in  which  the  following  is  claimed:  In  a motion- 
picture  machine,  a film  and  film-moving  mechanism, 
means  to  support  and  guide  said  film  through  the  ma- 
chine. and  means  to  induce  a circulation  of  fluid  in  the 
vicinity  of  said  guiding-  and  sup))orting-means  for  the 
])urpose  of  removing  from  said  films  any  static  elec- 
tricity with  which  it  may  have  become  charged  through 
frictional  engagment  therewith. 

Motion-Picture  Camera,  patent  No.  1,245,S5(I,  has 
been  invented  by  FVanklin  H.  Avers,  of  P(.)rtage,  Wis., 
in  which  he  claims:  An  a|)paratus  for  making  motion- 
pictures,  comprising  a rotatalile  shutter  provided  with 
spirally  arranged  light-openings,  a carrier  for  a sensi- 
tized medium  adajited  lo  be  acted  upon  by  light,  a 
series  of  len.ses  dispo.sed  between  the  shutter  and  the 
sensitized  medium  and  adapted  to  operate  succes- 
sively within  the  light-openings  formed  in  the  slintter, 
ami  means  to  move  the  carrier  .so  that  each  of  the  light- 
openings  will  register  properly  with  a lens. 

Robert  II.  Richard.son,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  has  in- 
vented Shutter,  patent  No.  1,24.5,970  in  which  the  fol- 


lowing is  claimed:  A shutfer  of  the  character  described 
having  a jilurality  of  panels  whereof  that  serving  as 
the  intercepting-blade  is  made  up  of  a glass  sheet  tinted 
gray  and  overlying  a sector  cut  from  fine  wire-mesh. 

Patent  No.  l,24(i,2()3  on  Camera  has  ju.st  been 
granted  to  Henry  Hafner,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y’.  The 
following  is  claimed:  In  a camera,  the  combination  of 
a casing,  a lens,  a shutter,  means  to  support  the  lens 
and  shutter,  power-operated  means  to  project  the  lens 
and  shutter  sup])orting-means  towaril  the  focal  point, 
and  means  to  arrest  the  movement  of  the  lens-support- 
ing means  when  the  lens  reaches  the  desired  focal  point 
and  simultaneously  actuating  the  shutter. 

Patent  No.  1,247,402  has  just  been  granted  to  Roy 
S.  Hopkins,  of  \Yashington,  D.C.  on  Camera-Support, 
in  which  the  following  is  claimed:  A device  for  making 
eidarged  photographic  prints  comprising  a camera- 
sujiport  having  an  adjustable  camera-carrying  device, 
parallel-spaced  arms  each  pivoted  at  one  end  to  sail! 
supiiort,  anti  jtrovided  at  their  other  ends  with  means 
for  attachment  to  a supporting-base,  and  co-operating- 
means  on  said  support  and  on  one  of  .said  arms  for  ad- 
ju.sting  the  camera-carrying  devices  to  maintain  the 
proper  focus. 

Our  Illustrations 

{Continued  from  page  49) 

artistic  .sen.se.  Data:  October  5,  1915;  8 A.M.; 

bright  light;  4x5  Reflex  Camera;  7-inch  Goerz  Celor; 
stoj),  U.  S.  8;  B.  & J.  Ideal  ray-filter;  Hydra  plate; 
Duratol;  eidarged  jirint  on  Wellington  Cliamois 
White  Bromiile;  Duratol. 

Anything  more  irresistilile  in  the  realm  of  childhood 
than  Mr.  Munro’s  “Contented”  would  be  liard  to 
find.  It  is  ai.so  an  exceedingly  good  t>it  of  photog- 
ra]>hy,  the  finely  lighted  and  well-modeled  face  and 
figure  of  the  “wee"  model — admirably  relieved  against 
an  ideal  background — being  evidence  of  first-rate 
technical  ability.  Data:  May;  5.30  p.m.;  clear  sky; 
4x5  Reflex;  7-inch  Fhiryplan;  stop,  F/4.5;  Wel- 
lington Extreme  plate;  pyro;  contact  print  on  Cyko 
Soft;  Dianol. 

A subject  picturing  the  love  of  animals  is  always 
welcome,  and  Air.  Radcliffe  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  choice  of  a camera-theme.  The  scene  dejiicted 
has  the  elements  to  win  the  interest  of  the  observer; 
but  might  the  result  not  have  been  improved  with  the 
child  in  the  shade  of  fhe  tree  and  the  calf  in  the  open.^ 
This  suggestion — because  the  latter  is  an  object  so 
much  darker  than  the  child,  and  the  contrast  between 
the  two  is  too  strongly  marked.  Also,  the  grou])  is  a 
little  too  large  for  the  picture-space.  The  camerist 
should  have  lieen  posted  a little  further  away.  The 
too  rapid  decline  in  definition  of  the  background  is  a 
common  fault  where  too  large  a stop  is  used  or  the 
sharpest  focus  placed  too  far  forward.  Data:  Septem- 
ber 28;  1.40  P.M.;  bright  light;  5x7  Graflex;  85- 
inch  Ic  Tessar;  stop,  F/8;  1/75  .second;  Seed  30; 
Eastman  s])ccial  developer  (diluted  one-half);  print  on 
Regular  ^'elvet  Yelox  Double  Weight,  retoned. 

“I  wouldn't  do  it,  though  I need  the  money,”  is  a 
pleasant  variation  of  the  popular  excuse  for  wrong- 
doing, "I  wouldn't  do  it,  only  I need  the  money" 
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Exhibitions,  just  now,  come  thick  and  fast.  The 
Royal  Photographic  Society’s  show,  liehl  at  its  rooms 
in  Russell  Square,  as  mentioned  in  a recent  letter, 
opened  on  the  8th  of  October.  Although  the  “ Royal  ” 
has  foregone  this  year  a public  exhibition,  in  the  sense 
of  having  a show  where  a charge  is  made  for  admittance 
held  in  one  of  the  West  End  galleries,  it  has  nevertheless 
got  quite  a big  collection  of  photographs  together  at 
Russell  Square,  and 
the  catalog  is  in  the 
usual  “ Royal  " form, 
rather  bulky,  of 
necessity,  as  it 
comprises  several 
sections.  It  is  also  il- 
lustrated and  costs 
one  shilling. 

There  are  201  ex- 
hibits in  the  Picto- 
rial Section,  and  un- 
doubtedly amongst 
them  can  be  found 
some  good  and  origi- 
nal work,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  t w o 
head  studies  of  chil- 
dren by  Miss  Head; 
or,  in  landscape,  the 
exceedingly  clever 
study  of  iMontreux, 

Switzerland,  by  .Au- 
brey S.  Roberts.  And 
in  mentioning  these, 
we  do  not  of  course 
pretend  to  have  ex- 
hausted the  things 
that  are  worth  hav- 
ing. Let  us  be  frank 
and  say  our  first 
impression,  as  we  en- 
tered the  large  room 
on  the  ground  floor 
was  "Oh,  there  is  a 
lot  of  good  stuff 
here  ":  and  let  ns  go 
one  step  further,  and 
be  still  franker,  and 
c o n fi  d e in  o n r 
readers  that  we 
s o m e w hat  morii- 
fied  onr  opinion  as 
we  looked  around  the  walls.  We  can  only  sujipose 
that  the  pictures  have  been  cleverly  hung,  and 
that  the  work  with  thought  and  originality  behind 
them  leaped  to  the  eye  at  once,  and  that  the  less 
distinguished  efforts  in  some  sulitle  way  kejd  their 
secrets  till  they  were  searched  fori  Evideidly  an 
attempt  at  survival  on  the  part  of  the  less  fit. 

Rut  the  Scientific  Section,  which  is  generally  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  “Royal  " show,  is  no  ex- 
ception this  year.  It  was  hou.sed  aloft,  so  to  speak, 
on  the  .second  floor,  which  from  the  point  of  view  of 
bomb-danger,  seemed  hardly  a nice  compliment  to  it. 
^^e  have  often  been  inifiressed  by  the  rlecorative 
design — of  course  f(uite  unprenieditaterl  and  uninten- 


tional— shown  in  many  technical  jihotographs.  ,\s 
an  instance,  there  are  in  the  Scientific  Section  five 
photomicrographs  of  “The  Tongue  of  a Blow-Fly” 
which,  quite  apart  from  their  legitimate  attraction,  are 
valuable  for  their  elaborate  decorative  detail;  and 
two  jirints  of  “Floral  Remains  in  the  Coal-Measures” 
would  make  splendid  groundwork  for  intricate  needle- 
work designs.  One  can  see  just  where  the  liits  of 

m o t h e r -of-  jiearl 
would  be  worked  in 
by  a clever  artist. 
Tliere  is  much  of  in- 
terest here,  but  sjiace 
will  not  allow  a de- 
tailed survey,  and 
we  iiass  on  to  the 
photographs  t a k e n 
at  the  Frencli  front 
from  a i r ])  1 a n e s . 
These  jirints  are  cer- 
tain to  atti-act  much 
attention,  for  they 
really  illumimite  for 
the  civilian  the  mys- 
terious trench-war- 
fare  of  which  we 
hear  .so  much,  ^^e 
see  how  trenches 
were  made  at  the 
lieginning  of  the  war 
(of  course,  always 
looking  down  f r o m 
the  sky),  then  how 
they  gradually  be- 
came more  elaborate 
as  experience  taught 
the  necessity  o f 
more  cover,  and  bet- 
ter means  of  commu- 
nication ami,  finally, 
how  they  are  now. 
d'here  are  (ihoto- 
graj)hs  made  after 
British  barrage-fire 
which  are  entiri'ly 
convincing  from  I he 
\'iew-f)oint  of  the  ab- 
solute desolation  ac- 
complished, and  a, 
very  fine  print  of  a 
( lerman  Fokker  ma- 
chine— in  which  tlie  pilot  and  his  gun  can  be  clearly 
seen — is  iriade  from  a British  airplane,  d'his  is  such  a 
near-uj)  photograj)h,  that  if  seems  to  bring  the  [ler- 
sonalities  of  the  combatants  very  clo.se.  and,  as  ])lio- 
tograjihers,  we  could  not  help  sjK'culating  as  to  tlie 
feelings  of  the  camera-man  in  that  British  plane  when 
he  was  making  his  picture. 

d’he  d'rade  Section  has  suffered  most  of  all  by  not 
having  an  ojien  exhibition,  and  has  dwindled  to  a very 
small  affair  in  flic  enfrance-tiall,  where  only  a few  firms 
are  repre.sented.  Needless  to  .say,  there  are  no 
novelties  as  used  to  lie  the  case  in  old  days,  when  often 
the  first  ajipearance  of  a new  [iK'ce  of  appara t us  was 
held  fiack  for  this  section  of  the  “ Royal's"  exhibition. 


The  sliow  at  the  Camera  Clul),  organized  by  Kodak 
Ltd. — brief  mention  of  which  was  made  in  onr  last 
letter — merits  further  notice.  The  chief  point  about 
this  exliibition  is  that  all  the  pictures  are  made  on 
ordinary  Kodak  bromide  paper,  with  the  exception  of 
two  that  were  by  mistake  printed  in  the  new  Kodura, 
one  of  Kodak's  latest  productions.  Various  grades  or 
varieties  of  bromide  paper  are  used,  and  the  catalog 
gives  the  description  in  every  case,  so  that  the  visitor 
can  with  ease  compare  the  effects  obtained.  All  the 
exhibitors  are  well  known  photographically  and  some 
of  them,  until  now,  were  not  even  accpiainted  with  the 
look  of  unprinted  bromide  ])aper.  But  somehow  or 
other,  a master-mind  of  the  great  firm  has  coaxed  or 
persuaded  such  convinced  specialisfs  as  Frederick  H. 
Evans,  or  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  to  test  the  possibilities 
of  bromide  as  a medium  for  their  own  particular 
arti.stic  conceptions,  and  very  interesting,  and  in  a way, 
convincing,  are  the  results.  “A  Sea  of  Steps”  (F.  IE 
Evans)  seems,  as  far  as  one  could  see  on  the  walls  of 
the  gallery,  to  have  much  of  the  fine  quality  we  at  one 
time  thought  could  be  got  only  by  platinum-printing 
of  this  artist's  cathedral  subjects;  and  as  old  bromide 
workers  we  shouhl  have  found  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  announce  offhand,  and  with  certainty,  that  this  was 
a bromide  print,  if  we  had  come  across  it  in  other  sur- 
roundings. There  is  no  apjnirent  sameness  of  material 
about  the  show,  which  certainly  demojistrates  the  wide 
and  varying  po.ssibilities  of  the,  at  one  time  thought 
humble,  bromide.  It  also  tends  to  prove  a very  ohl 
contention  of  ours,  viz:  that  the  real  es.sencc  of  i>hotog- 
raphy  lies  in  the  negative  and,  given  the  riglit  negative, 
all  else  will  be  easy.  Personally,  we  feel  convinced 
that  if  Evans  had  always  inscd  bromide  in.stead  t)f 
platinum,  he  would  be  just  as  famous,  as  he  is  today, 
for  cathedral  interiors,  and  his  work  would  have  been 
every  bit  as  distinguished. 

But  the  chief  interest  to  us,  at  all  events,  in  this  show 
is  the  emergence  of  Mr.  R.  Child  Bayley  (the  editor  of 
Photography)  as  a pictorialist  of  the  first  order.  We  all 
knew  him  as  a skilled  and  able  ex])onent  of  virtually  all 
photographic  matters,  and  a .sf)und  i)hotographer;  but 
we  little  anticijiated  that  he  would  be  likely  to  proiluce 
such  a ma.sterly  and  searching  j)iece  of  work  as  his 
portrait  of  Ward  Muir  which  is  hung  in  this  exhibition. 
It  is  a study  in  a high  key;  a light  scheme,  which  is 
always  particularly  attractive  to  us,  and  yet  it  is  as 
.solid  and  as  strong  as  the  heaviest-shadowed  picture. 
Besi<les,  it  is  saturated  with  the  personality  of  the 
sitter  that  could  not  i>ossil)ly  be  the  result  of  a lucky 
shot.  It  is  Ward  iNluir  all  over  and  could  not  be 
taken  for  anyone  else,  except,  perhaps,  a younger 
brother  of  the  late  Secretary  tor  Irelanil.  There  is 
the  feeling  of  conviction,  experience,  and  m;iturity  in 
the  handling  of  the  whole  scheme,  and  if  a series  of 
portraits  c(juld  be  done  as  well  in  a similar  way.  they 
would  go  far  to  lift  i)hotogra])hy  to  a higher  plane  free 
of  attemi)ts  at  newne.ss  or  extravagance. 

From  the  work  of  Mr.  Bayley  to  the  paj)er  he  edits 
(Photography)  is  an  ea.sy  .ste]).  and  in  a recent  number  of 
this  journal  |)romincnce  is  given,  and  cxeejdion  taken, 
to  our  remarks  in  Photo-Era  as  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Lonilon  Salon.  Perhaps  we  had  Itetter  ((iiotc  the 
pas.sage: — 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cadby,  writing  in  an  American 
magazine,  observe.  'It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  London  SaloTi  sjirang  originally  “From  the  Royal,  " 
.so  that  the  latter  is  certainly  the  father  of  pictorial 
I)hotograj)hy,  although  it  is  true  that  he  drove  his  most 
promising  children  into  revolt,  and  iiltimately  into 
secession.'  It  would  be  better,  we  think,  to  forget 
the  incidents  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  original 


“Salon” — which  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  present 
“London  Salon  of  Photography”  by  any  means — but 
if  they  must  be  remembered,  at  all,  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber them  correctly.  The  direct  cause  for  the  institution 
of  the  old  “Salon”  by  certain  members  of  the  “Royal,” 
who  had  hitherto  conducted  the  R.  P.  S.  exhibitions, 
was  that  the  officials  of  the  Royal  declined  to  allow 
these  members  to  break  the  rules  of  the  exhibition  in 
their  own  case,  while  the.se  same  rules  were  con- 
strued rigidly  enough  in  the  case  of  exhibitors  who 
were  not  connected  with  that  little  clique.  The 
proceedings  were  fully  recorded  at  the  time:  and  in  the 
opinion  of  onlookers  free  of  bias,  one  way  or  the  other, 
were  accepted  generally  as  being  very  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  R.  P.  S.  and  to  the  interest  of  fair  play 
all  around  in  exhibition-management.” 

We  cannot  suppose  that  our  readers,  living  some 
thou.sands  of  miles  away,  will  be  greatly  moved  over 
the  origin  of  the  secession  from  the  Royal  and  what 
was  responsible  for  the  formation  of  so  stimulating 
and  healthy  an  institution  as  the  Salon  has  proved  to 
be  ever  since  from  the  point  of  view  of  artistic  photog- 
raphy. Granted  that  matters  w’ere  as  stated  by 
Photography,  we  can  but  bless  the  bickerings  that 
had  such  an  outcome;  for  where  would  pictorial 
photography  have  stood  at  the  i^resent  day  in  Englanfl 
but  for  the  fostering  care  of  the  long  line  of  Salon 
exhibitions.^ 

We  can  only  add  a personal  note.  Many  years  ago 
one  of  the  present  writers  was  accorded  the  R.  P.  S.’s 
medal  in  the  Pictorial  Section,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  inritcd  to  send  to  the  first  exhibition  organized  by 
the  Salon  Committee.  Well  does  he  remember  the 
difference  of  sen.sations  over  the  two  events.  The 
medal,  a distinction  thought  a good  deal  more  of  then 
than  now,  was  received  gratefully,  but  with  com- 
posure: the  invitation,  quite  another  matter,  was 
accepted  with  pride  and  enthusiasm.  We  cannot 
follow  the  argument  of  Photography  that  the  old  Salon 
and  the  jjresent  London  Salon  of  Photography  are 
different  things.  The  one  is  certainly  the  outcome, 
the  contirniation  of  the  other,  oidy  naturally,  as  time 
has  elap.sed  new  hands  manage  it.  The  Zeitgeist  of 
photography  is  undoubtedly  enshrined  at  Pall  Mall, 
although  it  first  came  to  light  in  the  old  Dudley  Gallery. 

Change  of  Address 

SuBSCiiinERS  who  desire  to  change  their  addresses 
are  requested  to  inform  us  not  later  than  the  5th  of  the 
previous  month,  as  the  envelopes  must  l)e  addressed 
and  classified  for  mailing  on  the  10th. 

Failure  to  do  this  puts  it  uj)  to  the  subscriber  to 
procure  his  copy  from  his  former  post-office  address, 
and  no  duplicate  copy  can  be  expected  from  the  Pub- 
lisher of  Piioto-Er.\. 

We  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  workers  to  the 
rules  governing  the  Ailvanced  and  Ifeginners  Compe- 
titions in  order  to  facilitate  a fair,  intelligent  and 
proni|)t  decision  on  the  part  of  the  jvidges. 

Leading  the  Amateurs  by  the  Nose 

Apropos  of  the  motion-picture  camera-swindles,  a 
correspondent  informs  me  that  when  one  of  the  con- 
cerns went  into  bankrui)tcy,  recently,  not  only  did 
the  investors  lo.se  every  dollar  that  they  put  into  the 
wild  enter])rise,  but  the  poor,  innocent  employees  lost 
the  last  three  weeks'  pay! 

And  the  amateurs  of  this  country  are  asked  to  sup- 
port another  of  these  fraudulent  schemes!  How.^ 
Wait  and  see. 

W.  A.  F. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  revieived  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  oar 
readers  may  desire,  U'ill  be  furnished  by  tis  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


The  American  Annual  of  1’hotography.  1918. 
Volume  XXXII.  Edited  by  Percy  Y.  Ilowe.  With 
copious  illustrations  in  lilack  and  in  tint.  Price, 
paper,  $1.25;  cloth.  $1.75.  New  York:  George 
Murphy,  Inc.,  57  E.  Ninth  Street,  sole  sales-agent. 
The  current  issue  of  this  poi>ular  American  photo- 
graphic annual  takes  its  place  among  the  best  numbers 
that  have  ]>receded  it.  The  contents  is  creditable 
to  American  skill  and  taste  in  jiictorial  ])hotography. 
-\mong  the  authors  of  eminently  practical  articles 
are  II.  E.  Balfour,  A.  II.  Beardsley,  Sigismund  Blu- 
mann,  .John  Boyd,  C.  II.  Claudy,  Wm.  S.  Davis,  L.  G. 
Ilarpel,  Geo.  D.  .Jop.son,  Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer,  .John 
Lewi.sohn,  Lockett,  Dr.  R.  S.  Lovejoy,  .John  II. 
Lovell,  Harry  G.  Phistcr,  Henry  F.  Raess,  Geo.  S. 
Seymour,  B.  B.  Snowden,  Stillman  Taylor,  .James 
Thoimson,  Samuel  Wein  and  Wm.  11.  Zerbe. 

Some  of  the  best  professional  jiictures  are  by  ,\lice 
Broughton,  Wm.  S.  Davis,  Rudolf  Eickemeyer  (wood- 
interior),  Elliot  Studio,  Wm.  Sherrell  Ellis,  Louis 
Fleckenstein,  .fared  A.  Gardner,  Clarissa  Hovey, 
Belle  .John.son,  Knaffl  & Brother,  W.  B.  Poynter, 
Clarence  H.  White  and  Wm.  H.  Zerbe. 

Eminently  superior  amateur  work  is  by  Lawrence 
Baker.  Rupert  Bridge,  Edgar  A.  Cohen,  .Vrthur  Daring, 
L.  Dyar,  Theodore  Eitel,  Louis  Goetz  (nude), 
.\.  B.  Hargett,  G.  W.  Harting,  Blanche  E.  Hungerford, 
Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer,  .James  K.  Baton,  W.  II.  Rabe,  Geo. 
L.  Seymour,  May  L.  Smith,  Stephen  H.  Willard  and 
Harry  1).  Williar. 

'I'lic  volume  clo.ses  with  a list  of  up-to-date  tables 
of  tank-develojicrs  for  plates,  films  and  jiajicrs,  print - 
ing-])rocesses,  weights  and  measures,  hyper-focal  dis- 
tances. .systems  of  stops,  and  other  valuable  data,  also 
a list  of  .\merican  photographic  societies. 

Sp-\xish-.\mei<ic.vn  Life — .V  reader  for  students  of 
modern  Spanish.  By  E.  I.  ( . Morse,  B.,  LL.B. 
Copiously  illustrated  with  jihotographs  by  the 
author.  8vo.  .370  pages.  Price,  cloth.  $1.25. 
Chicago  and  New  '\Ork:  Scott,  Foresman  & Co. 
Readers  of  Photo-Er.i  will  doubtless  remember  the 
author  of  this  Spanish  reader  as  an  occasional  writer 
of  jihotograjihic  experiences  in  Mexico.  His  Spani.'li 
reader  is  a book  of  rare  merit  and  interest.  It  deals 
with  typical  jihases  of  life  in  Spanish  .\merica  from  the 
Rio  (irandetothe  Straits  of  Magellan,  ami  is  intended 
for  students  of  the  Spanish  language  eager  to  acfpiiro 
a first-hand  knowledge  of  conditions  in  Mexico.  Central 
.\merica  and  the  South  .\merican  countries — from  the 
viewpoint  of  a man  of  affairs,  a lawyer,  a historian 
anil  a student  of  contemporary  events.  In  these 
places,  the  author  has  traveled,  photograjihed  ami 
investigated.  That  he  is  a keen  and  accurate  ob- 
server, is  shown  by  the  excellent  material  and  jdioto- 
illustrations  that  compose  his  book,  to  facilitate  the 
equipment  of  which,  he  has  added  copious  explanatory 
notes  and  a rich  vocabulary.  The  volume  is  written 
from  altruistic  motives — a desire  to  aid  in  bringing 
about  a better  understanding  of  the  social,  economic 


and  political  condition  of  peoples  whose  fate  has  been 
woven  in  the  web  of  destiny  with  our  own.  It  should 
find  a quick  and  adequate  appreciation. 

The  Spell  of  China.  By  Archie  Bell.  Illustrated 
with  8 color  [dates  and  46  photographs.  Map  of 
China.  8vo.  illuminated  cover.  Price,  $2.50; 
carriage,  20  cents.  Boston,  U.  S.  A. : The  Page  Co. 
This  is  the  latest  of  the  “spell”  series  of  foreign 
travel  issued  by  The  Page  Company,  and  in  engrossing 
interest  and  ty])ographical  excellence  is  on  a par  with 
the  high  reputation  of  its  [lublishers.  The  text  is  a 
recital  of  the  author's  journey  through  the  Chinese 
Enqnre  with  its  old  civilization,  quaint  customs  and 
strange  sights.  The  country  is  gradually  awakening 
from  its  long  sleep  of  many  centuries  and  is  responding 
to  the  voice  of  modern  progress.  The  numerous 
excellent  ])hotogra[)hs,  by  E.  M.  Newman,  enhance 
tlie  value  and  charm  of  a book  that  merits  the  serious 
attention  of  the  would-be-traveler  or  inveterate  stay- 
at-home.  The  closing  clnqiter  is  devoted  to  ('hosen 
(Korea),  now  a part  of  the  Mikado's  euqiire.  The 
author’s  account  of  his  journey  is  clear,  connected 
and  |)leasing,  and  free  of  the  misleading  exaggerations 
characteristic  of  the  average  traveler. 

Modern  Photography 

BY  BEHTON  BRALEY 

It's  all  of  the  fashion  just  lately 
For  actresses  regal  and  stately 
To  pose  in  their  [leignoirs  sedately. 

While  cute  little  “|)onies  ’ a[)pear 
In  filmiest  silken  chemises, 

A sight  which,  however  it  [ilea.ses, 

Alust  lead  to  some  snuffles  and  sneezes, 

,\t  least  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

'riiere's  also  the  smooth  hocus-pocus 
Of  |)hotogra|ihs  just  out  of  focus 
Depicting  a girl  with  a crocus 

Or  ro,se  in  her  hand,  as  you  wish; 

Or  showing  her  sitting  at  twilight 
(It's  managed  by  shading  the  sky-light) 

Or  standing  'mid  many  a highlight 
To  gaze  at  a bowl  filled  with  fish. 

.\nd  then  there's  the  style  Botticelli, 

Of  ladies  as  languid  as  jelly 
,\nd  slim  as  the  best  vermicelli 

Y'l  lo  watch  toy-balloons  with  delight. 

Yes  hundreds  of  attitudes  odd'll 
Bewilder  the  eye  and  the  noddle, 

'riiey  nev('r  resemble  the  model 

But  my,  they're  artistic  all  right! 

Snell  stuff  [)hotogra|)hic  the  rage  is. 

It  clutters  the  niagazine-[)ages 
.Vnd  makes  the  [ihotographers’  wages 
Go  u|)  most  excessively  far; 

But  I'm  a bit  sick  of  queer  [lo.ses 
,\nd  halflights  that  blur  [leople's  no,ses. 

Bring  liack  the  old  kind  that  discloses 
Our  features  the  way  that  they  are! 

— Kxc.hamic. 

“This  seems  to  be  a very  dangerous  [irecipice.  ' re- 
marked the  [ihotographer.  " I woniler  that  the\ 
haven't  put  iqi  a warning-board.  ' 

“Yes,”  answered  the  guide,  “it  is  dangerous.  They 
ke[)t  a warning-board  uji  for  two  years;  but  no  one 
fell  over,  so  it  was  taken  down,  Piffle. 
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WITH  THE  TRADE 


A New  Lens-Booklet 

No  SUBJECT  is  of  greater  interest  to  anuiteiir  and 
professional  photographers  than  that  of  lenses.  There 
are  many  excellent  hooks  devoted  to  the  description, 
maiuifacture  and  efficiency  of  the  various  types  now 
on  the  market;  hut  it  remains  for  the  new  booklet, 
“ About  Lenses” — distributed  without  charge  by  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company — to  boil  down  the  es.sen- 
tial  facts  for  the  consumption  of  the  amateur.  With- 
out a doul>t,  the  new  booklet  will  be  of  invaluable 
aid  to  the  dealer  to  help  him  sell  len.ses;  and  likewise 
it  will  assist  the  intending  purchaser  to  whom  an 
intelligent  gras|)  of  lens-facts  is  of  vital  importance. 
Not  in  recent  years  have  we  read  a lens-booklet  that 
contains  .so  much  of  real  benefit  to  the  trade,  in  gen- 
eral, and  to  the  amateur  in  particular.  Readers  of 
1’iioto-Era  should  obtain  copies  from  their  dealers 
or  direct  from  the  Jiastman  Kodak  Company. 

Ralph  Harris  Chosen  as  Chairman 

R.vlph  Harris,  of  Ralph  Harris  & Co.,  of  Boston, 
has  been  chosen  chairman  of  the  photograpliic  supplies 
section  of  the  International  A.ssociation  of  Rotary 
Clubs  by  President  Pidgeon,  and  will  have  charge  of 
that  department  at  the  convention  in  Kansas  City  next 
year.  Mr.  H arris  is  one  of  the  live  wires  of  the  Boston 
Rotary  Club,  and  his  friends  predict  that  his  .section 
will  be  one  of  the  most  sucee,ssful  at  the  convention. — 

Boston  Traveler. 

Lumiere  Ferrotype  Gelatine  Dryplates 

It  is  announced  that  Me.ssrs.  Lumiere  are  jHitting 
on  the  market  in  France  ferrotype  gelatine  dryplates, 
which  will  give  a positive  image  of  great  brilliancy 
and  whiteness  by  mere  development  and  fixing;  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  they  will  be  of  value  in  X-ray 
work  in  the  field. 

The  Bissell  Colleges 

Twenty-four  years  ago  the  Bissell  Colleges  of 
Photography  were  established  to  meet  the  need  of 
tho.se  who  wish  to  become  professional  i)hotogra[)hers 
and  ])hoto-engravers  without  lieing  obliged  to  undergo 
the  long  delay  of  apprenticeshii)  in  a studio  or  en- 
graviug-])lant.  An  e.xcellent  .series  of  photograjihic 
text-books  may  be  obtained  by  those  who  cannot 
attend  the  colleges  in  [ler-son.  Prices  and  terms  will 
be  found  to  be  very  reasonable,  d'he  demand  of  the 
Photogra|jliic  Division  of  the  U.S.  Army  for  techni- 
cally trained  men  should  lie  reason  enough  to  write 
for  a catalog,  not  forgetting  to  menton  Piioto-Er.\. 

Herbert  Parker  Wilcox 
Have  You  Seen  Him? 

If  any  reader  can  furnish  the  jiresent  address  of 
Herbert  Parker  Wilcox,  iihotographer,  or  knows  where 
he  can  be  found,  will  he  kindly  and  without  delay  send 
this  information  to  his  anxious  sister,  Ruth  Wilcox 
Stevens,  112a  Washington  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado.^  Mr.  Wilcox,  a slender  man,  .‘38  years  old, 


and  about  5 feet  8 inches  tall,  was  in  Greenville,  Mis- 
sissippi, until  August,  191C;  and  with  the  Blockley 
Studio,  Clarksdale,  Mississippi,  until  June,  1917.  It 
is  nearly  three  years  since  a member  of  his  family  has 
seen  him,  and  he  is  not  aware  how  urgent  is  the  need 
of  a meeting  with  his  sister. 

Platinum  for  the  World 

One  of  our  English  exchanges  states  that  the  Ameri- 
can General  Thayer  declares  that  he  has  a process 
for  the  extraction  of  platinum  that  will  enable  the 
U.  S.  A.  to  supply  the  world's  demands  of  the  precious 
metal  in  the  next  five  years. 

Warning  Against  Sending  Photographs 

PnoTOGR.YPiiERS — ])rofessionals  and  amateurs — are 
warned  against  granting  requests  from  any  one — except 
from  recognized  U.S.  government  officials — for  photo- 
graphs of  factories,  warehouses,  manufacturing-plants, 
docks,  piers,  etc.,  as  these  can  be  of  value  to  the 
country's  enemies. 

A photographic  dealer  in  the  East  received,  recently, 
from  a concern  in  a Western  city,  an  order  to  send, 
without  delay,  a photogra])h  of  a large  and  well-known 
electrical  plant,  with  bill  and  the  same  would  im- 
mediately be  paid.  The  manager,  a quick-witted  man, 
not  only  communicated  the  nature  of  the  request  to 
the  electrical  firm,  but  got  in  touch  with  the  secret- 
service  department.  As  a result,  the  order  for  the 
jihotograph  was  not  filled,  and  the  concern  forwarding 
it  was  at  once  placed  under  surveillance.  This  action 
was  justified  by  sub.sequent  events. 

Some  Would-be  Advertisers 

Here  is  another  schemer — one  of  many  who  intend 
to  profit  by  the  pre.sent  disturbed  conditions  in  this 
country  in  order  to  put  "one  over”  on  a trusting  public. 
This  man,  using  an  elaborately  printed  letter-head, 
asked  for  advertising-rates  and,  in  his  next  letter, 
promised  copy  for  our  December  issue.  At  the  very 
beginning,  we  sent  to  several  jirominent  <lealers  to  look 
u]>  this  new  concern.  Two  rejilied  that  nothing,  what- 
ever, could  lie  learned,  and  the  third  wrote  as  follows; 

“My  dear  Mr.  French: 

I have  tried  my  best,  but  in  vain,  to  get  some  definite 

information  for  you  in  connection  with  the Photo 

Siqiply  Co., ,\venue.  IMy  man  went  to  the 

I)lace  designateil  and  found  the  following  to  be  the 
facts:  The  owner  has  no  jilace  of  business  there,  not 
even  an  office.  He  even  had  his  hat  and  coat  with 
him.  Therefore,  the  only  information  I could  get  was 
that  he  calleil  there  occasionally  and  got  his  mail, 
which  was  sent  in  care  of  some  one  else.  Outside  of 
this,  I iiresume  the  fellow  is  in  good  health." 

And  yet  this  concern  will  do  .some  advertising,  get 
necessary  cajiital,  and  make  and  sell  .some  chemical 
compound — developer  probably.  It  may  be  good,  it 
may  be  bad;  but  the  chances  are  that  .somebody  is 
going  to  be  bitten. 
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In  Stormy  Weather 

In  rain  or  shine,  at  noon  or  in  the  dusk,  you  can  depend  upon 


Tessar  Ic,  F:4.5 
Master  of  Speed  and  Liglit 


For  speed  work  no  lens  can  compare  witli 
the  Tessar  Ic.  If  the  object  is  moving  fast 
and  you  are  forced  to  use  a high  shutter 
exposure,  the  large  diameter  of  the  Tessar 
passes  three  times  as  much  light  as  an  or- 
dinary camera  lens. 

For  picture  making  on  gray,  gloomy  days 
or  late  in  the  <lay,  when  the  sun  is  waning, 
or  in  the  house,  where  the  light  is  always 
low  in  actinic  power,  the  light-gathering 
power  of  llie  Tessar  will  he  instantly  aji- 
preciated. 


The  dark  days  of  inter  demand  a lens 
with  sjteed.  With  thcTessar  y ou  can  i>hoto- 
gra])h  the  hahy  indoors,  or  the  little  family 
gatherings,  or  those  intimate  home  por- 
traits which  are  so  valued  in  later  years. 

If  YOU  will  write  us  for  the  little  hooklet 
'•\\  hat  Tens  Shall  I Huy?”  you  w ill  have 
an  insight  into  the  possibilities  of  thcTessar 
and  our  either  lenses.  Our  photograjdiic 
departments  are  always  at  vour  service,  if 
you  have  any  photographic  lens  eptestions. 
Booklets  sent  free  on  application. 
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622  ST.  PAUL  ST.,  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  WASHINGTON 

Leading  Ann*rican  Makers  of  Photograjthir  an<I  Opihllialniir  I.rnsr.j,  Projection  Lantcrnfl 
(Baloplicons),  MScro-icopes,  Binorular:^  an«l  r>thcr  Higli-Graflc  0[>lical  TVothirts. 


AMien  Ordering  floods  lieincinher  the  Biioto-Kha  (inaranty 


lombBALOPTICON 


— the  Ideal  Entertainer 


Many  are  the  pleasant  winter  evenings  spent  reviewing  the  joyous  events  of  the  summer’s 
vacation.  The  interesting  snapshots  taken  at  the  beach,  up  in  the  mountains,  or  back  on  the 
old  farm  can  be  quickly  projected  on  the  screen  to  the  great  enjoyment  of  the  whole  family. 
You  can  easily  make  lantern  slides  or  project  your  prints  direct. 

The  enlarged  image  is  especially  sharp,  clear,  and  vivid.  The  new  gas-filled  Mazda  Lamp 
of  the  Balopticon  insures  an  intensely  brilliant  illumination  and  even  distribution  of  light 
over  the  entire  screen.  It  consumes  far  less  current  than  the  arc  — 
is  automatic — and  positively  noiseless. 

Models  for  slides  only,  $26.50  up — for  opaque  objects,  $35  up. 
Combination  models  with  instant  interchange,  $45  up. 


gausch  ^ ]pmb  Optical  (o. 


558  St.  Paul  Street 

New  York  Chicago 


LeaHiner  American  Makers  of  Microscope^  Projection  Lanterns  (Balopticons), 
i'hotographic  and  Ophthalmic  Lenses,  Stereo-Prism  Binoculars  and  Other 
High-Grade  Optica  Products. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Washington  San  Francisco 


Photographers 

Join  Your  Colors! 

The  Photographic  Division 
of  tlie  LInited  Slates  Signal 
Corps  is  in  immediate  need  of 
efficient,  technically  trained 
photograjdiers.  Professional 
and  amateur,  employee  and 
employer — it  makes  no  differ- 
ence provided  ycm  have  had 
Copyrighi.  DctroU  p,MUki„,  Co.  practical  jhiotographic  experi- 

eiic('  of  value  in  tlie  field.  If  you  are  too  old  or  physically  unfit  to  join  the 
colors — encourage  others  to  ol)cy  the  call.  Moreover,  you  can  enlist  your  F/3.5 
and  F/4..5  anastigmat  lens  of  8^  to  20  inches  focus.  The  government  will  pay 
voii  a reasonal)le  price  for  it.  Enlist  or  send  your  lens  without  delay.  Write  to 

PIIO  KHiUAPHIC  DIVISION  OF  THE  SIGNAL  CORPS,  U.  S.  A. 

MIIJ.S  HUILDINt;  ANNEX  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Photm-Eha  (lie  Itlue-Hook  of  PliotoKraphic  Ailvertisiii] 


Both  Extremes Spcscl  and  QuGllty’ 

Coml)iiie  to  make 

IMPERIAL 
FLASHLIGHT 

PLATES 

(Jualily  has  not  been  saerifieed  to  speed  but  eoinbined  into  an 
exeeptional  emulsion  found  only  on  Flashlights.  The  choiee 
of  exjierts  wherever  a |)late  of  exeeptional  sjteed  and  quality 
is  re([iiired.  Cost  slightly  more  and  easily  worth  it. 


G.  Gennert 


AT  YOUR  DEALER 

Xew  York  Chicago  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


The  Gift 
The  Camel  dst 
Likes  Best 


of  course,  tlie  cainerist  a]»|)rcciales  all  liis 
Cliristnias  gifts;  luit  the  gift  that  lie  icoIIy 
enjoys  is  the  one  which  adds  to  liis  jihoto- 
graphic  ( (piipinent.  Without  a doubt,  a 
new  auastiguiat  Icus  delights  him  the  most. 
This  can  he  ohtainefl  noic,  ready  to  fit  to  his  present  eamera  or  it  eaii  he  had  already 
fitted  to  several  exeellent  cameras.  For  over  twenty-five  years  GOERZ  LENSKS 

liave  hcen  famous  for  tlicir  covering-power,  ilefmilion  amt  speeil.  We  can  furnisli  direet  llic 
well-known  ANSCO.  AUTO-FIXT-FOCUS  ami  REXO  Sl’LClAL  cameras  fully  e<|nippe.l  willi 
(;t)FKZ  LEASES  mounted  in  high-i)eed  sliutters.  In  addition  we  still  have  some  imported 

(iOEKZ  CAMERAS  on  hand.  NV  e are  mamifactiiring  (it  tliKZ  I.EXSFS  at  our  New  \ ork  factory 

as  usual.  I(  your  dealer  tells  you  that  we  are  out  of  husiness.  sliotv  him  this  a<U'(>rtisi'mrnl  Our 
latest  descriptive  matter  i-  yours  for  the  asking.  Vi  K I'l  E NOW. 


^ C.P.  GOERZ  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

323  EAST  54 street:  NEW  YORK  CITY  r 

^ - -s;=-  - 


When  Ordering  Goods  Rememher  (he  PnoTO-Far.\  (iuarantv 


The 

HallilQrsaii 
Home 
Portrait 
Flash 
lamp 
No  2 


HALLDORSON 
Portrait  Flash- Lamp 

ThriM*  nuHli-ls,  prices  $22.50,  $3.5 

ami  $ t<>.  Averaj'e  exposures  10  lo  IS  firains  of’ 
jjowiler.  Customers  are  delighted  with  them 
uml  invariahly  remark  upon  their  etlieieiicy. 

Send  to-day  for  folder^  *^Do  You  Understand 
Flashlight t ' 'and  Illustrated  Reprint — both  free 

The 

Halldorson 
Company 

1780  Witsoii  Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Speed  Up  Y our 
Exposures 


More  failures  come  from  slow 
exposures  due  to  insurticient 
light  than  from  all  other 
causes  put  together.  \ 

The  best  - skille<l  operators,  ■ 
the  fastest  [dates,  the  most  i 
exjiensive  lenses — all  are  help-  [ 
less  to  [irevent  failure  in  the 
face  of  this  ever  present  blight 
of  insufli<ient  daylight.  ' 


Made  in  17  Degrees 


JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

EsiabIGlied  11127 


PATENTSandTRADE-MARKS 

NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 

Attorney-at-Law  and  Mechanical  Engineer 
Former  Examining  Officiai  of  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

22  LEGAL  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Opposite  U.  S.  Patent  Office.  Inquiries  Invited 


THERE  IS 

NO  BETTER  WAY  TO  GET  BIG  RESULTS 
FROM  A SMALL  OUTLAY 
THAN  THROUGH  THE 

CLASSIFIED  Department  of  Photo-Era 


The  plaies  in  this  issue  were  made 
by  the 


394  ATLANTIC  AVE.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


LANDSCAPE-  AND  FIGURE-COMPOSITION 

BY  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

To  include  figures,  human  or  animal,  is  to  raise  a photograydi  or  anv  other  art-work  ahfive  the  commoTijilace;  hut  it  must  be  tlonc  intelli- 
gently, consistently.  Either  the  laiulHea[)e  or  the  element  id  life  shoubl  predominate,  ami  the  choice  alters  the  whole  scheme  of  composition, 
Wi til  the  aid  of  many  rejirodnetitms  frtuii  the  work  »)f  famous  painters  ami  [diotographera.  Mr.  Hartman  fliHcusses  these  matters  in  an  inter- 
esting narrative  that  will  j»rove  hojiofiil  to  every  eamerist  at  this  season  when  Nature  invites  us  all  into  the  open,  w'eather  permitting. 

12  chapters,  121  pages,  132  illustrations.  Cloth-bound,  7 14  \ 10>4  inches,  gill-edge  edition 

PUBLISHER’S  REGULAR  PRICE,  $3.00 

By  special  arrangement,  and  with  PHOTO-ERA,  one  year,  $3.25 

PHOTO-ERA,  367  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 


I’hoto-Eha  the  Blue-Book  of  I’liotograpliie  .Vdvertising 


Learn  a Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a good  income  and  position  for  life.  For 
twenty-four  years  we  have  successfully  taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 
Our  graduates  earn  $20  to  $50  a week.  We  assist  them  to 
secure  these  positions.  Learn  how  to  become  successful! 
Terms  easy.  Living  inexpensive.  Write  for  catalog — NOW 
ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box  PE  910  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham,  Illinois 


$9.00  VALUE  FOR  $7.75 


Porlf'olio  of  63  lialllones  ol 
Aurora  Lift-  - Stiulic^,  S 5.1.HI. 
serni - flrajunl  ami  in  the  nml<‘; 
am!  |»rinl-set  No.  300.  con- 
sisting of  12  6 X 10  original 
nufle  |*hologra|ih>.  full-length 
statuary-poses,  $1.00.  Sent,  by 
express,  on  reo«*ipt  ol  price, 
87.75. 

\^’ith  Photo-Era.  for  one  year, 
only  $0.50. 


PHOTO-ERA,  367  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 


Write  For  This 
Camera  Catalog 
Today 

SAVE  10%  to  50%  on 
all  Cameras.  Send  for 
this  1918  Book,  illustrat- 
ing the  newest  models — 
all  standard  makes — 
lowest  prices. 

DAVID  STERN  COMPANY 

Everyt hing  in  Cameras’^ 
Quality  Developing  and 
Printing 
1027  1029  Madison  St. 

114  Davsco  Bldg. 

Chicago.  111. 

/n  Business 
Stnce  1885 


T he  Standiforrl  Studio  of  Louisville,  ky. 
IS  FOU  S.\LE 

owner — Mrs.  E.  C.  Standiford — retiring.  Studio  established 
1901.  Has  held  the  exclusive  clientele  of  Kentucky  and  ad- 
joining states  for  last  fourteen  years.  I'lipre  are  about  91.000 
negatives  on  file,  representing  the  very  hc--t  families  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  Most  modern  equipment,  for  both 
daylight  and  flashlight,  home-portraiture,  etr.  Tlic  yearly 
jiroceeds  should  easilv  be  doubled  from  now  on.  <m  account  ol 
the  military  cantonment  with  40,000  soldiers  being  here.  Is 
situated  on  Fourth  Avenue— the  main  business  thoroughfare — 
next  door  to  huibling  devoted  to  sfddiers'  rccreatifin-roonis. 
The  Standiforfl  Studio  has  a reputation  foumh*d  on  sixteen 
vear.s  of  strict  a<lherencc  to  the  highest  ideals  of  photography, 
and  jiresent-  a really  wonderful  opportunity.  Kcfcrcnces 
exchanged. 

HIE  STANDIFOIU)  .STUDIO 
621  South  Fimrtli  .Vve.  LoiiiHvill*-.  Ky. 


GEO.  H.  ELLIS  CO. 


272  Confiress  .St.,  Boston 

AKK  I'HINTEKS  Ol 

rHOTO-EHA  maga/jm: 


A Useful  Present 

for  tlie  caiuerist  who  makes  ludicrous  mis- 
takes, is  Chas.  M.  Taylor’s  vohmie 

'^Wliy  My  Photographs  Are  IhuP’ 

in  wliicli  tlie  author  descril)es,  illustrates 
and  shows  how  to  avoid  the  most  cominon 
errors  due  to  ignorant  or  careless  use  of  the 
camera,  viz. — douliling  the  exposure;  exces- 
sive sky  or  foreground;  hnildings  falling  over; 
hidierous  distortion;  movemeni  in  imrlrail nre; 
sliijis  running  njiliill;  headless  jioriraits; 
cainerist's  sliadow  in  tlie  picture;  the  object 
out  of  focus;  ghost  or  central  Hare;  movement 
during  expo.snre,  and  many  others. 

Tliere  are  also  12  ilhistralions  of  f>oo>l 
pictures  and  several  pages  of'Mon’ts.”  Kvo, 
clolli-lionnd;  200  pages;  30  full-page  ilhislra- 
tions;  mailed  postpaiil  to  any  part  of  the 
United  Stales  on  recei(>l  of  $1  00.  Willi 
I’hoto-Era,  for  one  year.  S2.7.5. 

Sold  only  by  PH()T(4-KRA 

367  BOYLSTON  STBEET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


M hen  tirdcring  (ioods  Kcmcmher  the  I’iioto-Eh  \ Unaranly 


If  Y ou  Are  Looking 
For  Bargains 

SEND  AT  ONCE  FOR 
OIR  LATEST  FREE 

Bargain  - Book  and 
Catalog 

in  which  you  will  find  hundreds  of 
up-to-the-minute  CAMERAS,  KO- 
DAKS, LENSES  and  Supplies  of  every 
description,  both  used  and  new,  listed 
at  startling  reduced  prices.  Every 
item  is  backed  by  our  10-day  free- 
trial  "iiaranty  or  money  back  in  full 
if  unsatisfactory.  Could  anything  be 
s(piarer  or  fairer  ? We  have  pleased 
thousands  with  our  business-methods 
and  bargains — We  can  do  the  same 
for  you.  Write  us  now. 

CENTRAL  CAMERA  CO. 

n.  pt.  D-<>.  124  Si..  W alia,h  Av<>.  CIUCAOO.  ILI,. 


Matched  Lenses 

NEEDED  AT  ONCE  BY 

U.  S.  Signal  Corps 

The  Photographic  Division  of  the 
Signal  Corps  is  prepared  to  buy 
matcbed  pairs  of  Zeiss  or  Goerz  lenses 
with  focal  lengths  of  from  5|  to  7 
inches,  and  matched  pairs  of  wider- 
angle  lenses  of  from  4 to  4f  inches 
focal  length,  to  be  used  to  make  a 
stereoscopic  picture  record  of  the  war 
for  educational  purposes.  Persons 
knowing  where  such  lenses  may  be 
obtained,  or  baving  them  themselves, 
are  requested  to  write  to  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  Photo- 
graphic Division,  Mills  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


PHOTO -ERA  GUARANTY 

PHOTO-ERA  guarantees  the  trustworthiness  of  every  advertise- 
ment which  appears  in  its  pages.  Our  object  is  to  secure  only  such 
advertisers  who  will  accord  honorable  treatment  to  every  subscriber. 
We  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  accepting  advertisements,  and  publish 
none  which  has  not  been  proved  desirable  by  the  most  searching  in- 
vestigation. Thus,  in  patronizing  such  advertisers,  our  subscribers 
protect  themselves. 

If,  despite  our  precautions,  the  improbable  should  occur,  and  a 
subscriber  be  subjected  to  unfair  or  dishonest  treatment,  we  will  do 
our  utmost  to  effect  a satisfactory  adjustment,  provided  that,  in 
answering  the  advertisement,  PHOTO-ERA  was  mentioned  in  writing 
as  the  medium  in  which  it  was  seen.  The  complaint,  however,  must 
be  made  to  us  within  the  month  for  which  the  issue  containing  the 
advertisement  was  dated. 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


I’iioto-Kha  the  Blue  Hook  of  Hliotogr;ii)hic  Advertising 


Save  Money  on  Your  Magazines 

BY  ORDERING  ALL  AT  ONE  TIME,  IN  A CLUB,  OF  US 


Class 

No. 


Publisher’s 

Price 


Class 

No. 


Publisher’s 

Price 


Class 

No. 


Publisher's 

Price 


.35  Abel's  Photo.  Weehly.  . . $2.00 


60  Adventure .3.00 

37  Ainslee's  Magazine ....  2.00 

.30  All  Outdoors 1.50 

80  All-Story  Weekly 4.00 

73  Amateur  Photographer 
{iv'kly)  London  (post- 
paid)   3.65 

25  Amateur  Photographer's 

Weekly 1..50 

25  American  Boy 1.50 

25  American  Cookery 1 .50 

40  American  Magazine  2.00 
25  American  Photography  l.-IO  ' 

70  Art-World 4.00 

55  Arts  and  Decoration  . 3.00 
80  Atlantic  Monthly.  4.00 
60  Automobile  (weekly)..  .3.00 
25  Baseball  Magazine. . . 1.50 

55  Bookman 3.00 

25  Boys'  Life 1.50 

64  British  Journal  of  Pho- 
togra  phy  (weekly)' 

London  (po.'it paid). .. . 3.17 
25  Bulletin  of  Photography 

(weekly) 1..50 

35  r am  era 2.00 

17  Camera  Craft  (new).  . . . 1.00 
20  Camera  ('raft  (renevjal) . 1.00 
60  Camera  M'ork  (quarterly)  8.-50 
70  Century  Magazine  . 4.00 
.35  Christian  Herald  (w'kly)  2.00 

50  Collier's  Weekly 2.50 

80  Country-Life  in  .\merica  5.0(1 
60  Cartoons  Magazine . . .3.00 

55  Current  Opinion .3.0(1 


I he  followiiiji  iiiaiiazine.s 


Cosmopolitan .$1.50 

Country  Gentleman  (weekly)  1.00 

Good  Hou.sekeei)ing 1 .50 

Harper’s  Bazar. . . .3.00 

Hearst's  Magazine 1.50 


.30  Delineator .$1.50 

20  Designer 1.00 

55  Educational  Review  (10 

numbers) .3.00 

27  Etude  (for  Music-lovers)  1..S0 
.30  Ev'eryltody’s  Magazine  1.50 

15  Every  Week  (w) 1.00 

5 Farm  and  Fireside  .25 

.35  Field  and  Stream 2.00 

.35  Forest  and  .Stream.  . 2.00 

.35  Garden  Magazine. . . . 2.00 

80  Harper's  Magazine.  . . . 4.00 

50  House  Beautiful 2.50 

40  Housewive.s’  Magazine.  2.00 

25  Illustrated  World 1.50 

80  Inde])endent  (weekly).  . 4.00 
90  International  Studio.  . 5.00 
100  .Judge  (w)  . . 5.00 

25  Ladies'  World  1.50 

100  Leslie's  Weekly-. ...  5.00 

100  Life  (weekly) 5.00 

60  Literary  Digest  (weekly)  .3.00 

25  Little  Folks 1.50 

12  McCall's  Magazine  . . , .75 

25  McClure's  Magazine  . , 1.50 

40  Mclropolitan 2.00 

22  Modern  Priscilla 1.25 

23  Mother's  (Magazine.  , , . 1.50 

60  Motor  Age  (weekly). .. . 3.00 
.37  (Motor-Boat  (s-m)  ...  2.00 

.30  (Motor-Cycle 2.00 

55  Musical  America  (\v)  5.00 

25  Musician L.^O 

70  Nation  (weekly) 4.00 

45  Nat  l Geograj)hic  (Mag.  2.50 
20  National  Sportsman  ...  1 .00 


are  sold  OiVLY  al  the  r< 


House  and  Gar(lcn .$3.00 

Ladies'  Ilmne  .lournal 1.50 

Mfitor 3.00 

(Motor  Boating 1 .50 

M((nsey’s  (Magazine 1.00 

Poj)ular  (Magazine  (.s-m).  . . 4.00 


80  New  Repuldic  (w) .$4.00 

80  North  American  Review  4.00 

.35  Outdoor  Life 2.00 

35  Outer’s  Book-Recre- 
ation. 2.00 

60  Outing .3.00 

80  Outlook  (weekly).  4.00 

31  PHOTO-ERA  2.0.1 

25  Photographic  Journal  of 

America 1..50 

53  Photogra phy  and  Focus 

(w'kly)  Loudon  (po.'itpaid)  2.5>5 

50  L’hoto-Miuiature 2.')0 

23  Physical  Culture  1.50 

.30  Pictorial  Review  1 .50 

.30  Poj)ular  SeienceMonthly  1.50 

60  Printing-Art '.  .3.00 

45  Review  of  Reviews  3.00 
45  Sea- Power  2.50 

50  .St.  Nicholas 3.00 

70  Scientific  American  (w).  4.00 
70  .Scribner’s  Magazine  4.00 
2.3  Short  .Stories.  . 1.50 

45  Smart  Set 3.00 

.36  .Smith's  Magazine  1.80 

30  Sunset  (Magazine  1.50 

60  System 3.00 

65  Theatre  Magazine .3.50 

72  Top  Notch  (Magazine 

(s-m) 3.60 

30  W'  o m a n ’ s Home 

Companion  1..S0 

12  Woman's  Magazine.  . . .75 

50  IVorld's  Work.  . 3.00 

50  Yachting 2.50 

40  Youth's  ( 'ompanion  (w)  2.00 


urular  sid>scri|>lion-|>rioe : 


Popular  Mechanics  .$1.,50 

Railroad  Man’s  (Magazine  1.00 

Saturday  Evening  PosI ..  . 1.50 

3’anity  Fair .3.00 

3 ogue  (.semi-monthly) 1.00 


HOW  TO  MAKE  HP  CLUB.S 

To  obtain  the  club-price  of  any  combination  of  f)eriodicals  from  the  list  given  above,  find  the  I'la.ss-nuiuber  of 
each  of  the  magazines  in  the  left-hand  column,  add  them  together  and  nudliply  the  .sum  by  five  cents.  The  res((lt 
is  the  club-price  in  the  Cnited  States.  Canadian  or  foreign  j)ostage  is  extra,  and  ni((st  Ije  adiled  tf>  the  price  of 
each  magazine.  IVe  shall  be  very  glad  to  state  the  amount  of  either  ('anadian  or  foreign  postage,  and  to  fill 
orders  for  any  magazines,  whether  liste<l  here  or  not.  Let  ns  make  a f|Uotalion  on  the  list  yon  desire.  Our  (irices 
are  equal  to  the  lowe.st. 


PHOTO-ERA 


MAGAZINE,  367  Boylsloii  St.,  Boston,  LI. S. A. 


When  Ordering  Good.;  Beniember  the  Piioto-Eh.\  Guaranty 


For  Your  Photographic  Library 


Standard  Photographic  Books  and  Art-Books  Which  Every 
Camera-User  Should  Own 

w ill  I )e  found  listed  below.  For  detailed  information  regarding  them,  read  the  reviews  in 
the  issues  of  Photo-Era  indicated  at  the  light  of  each  title.  Orders  for  any  of  these 
l)Ooks  will  be  filled  promjitly  at  the  published  juice. 

Any  iihotograjihic  or  ait-book,  not  in  this  list,  will  gladly  be  jirocured  on  request. 

Add  one  year's  snbserijjtion  to  Photo-Era  to  any  liook-order  for  $1..55  additional. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOKS 


American  Annual  of  Photography,  rgi8  (cloth) 

*The  Camera-Man  (His  practical  experiences) 

The  Dictionary  of  Photography 

Everyman’s  Chemistry 

Handbook  of  Photomicrography 
*How  to  Make  a Studio  Pay 
Landscape-  and  Figure-Composition 
*Modern  Telephotography 

*The  Oil-  and  Bromoil-Processes 

^Photography  for  Students  of  Physics  and  Chemistry 
Photography  for  the  Sportsman-Naturalist 

Photography  in  Colors 

Photography  of  To-Day 

Photographic  Optics  and  Color- Photography 

^Pictorial  Landscape-Photography 

Pictorial  Photography — Its  Principles  and  Practice 

Practical  Kinematograph/  and  Its  Application 

*Artistic  Retouching,  Modeling,  Etching 

A Treatise  on  Photographic  Optics. 

The  Romance  of  Modern  Photography — Its  Discovery 

and  Achievements 

Saturday  with  My  Camera 

ART-BOOKS 

The  A B C of  Artistic  Photography 

The  Art  of  Uffizi  Palace  and  Florence  Academy 

The  Art  of  the  Vatican  

The  Art  of  the  Venice  Academy 

The  Art  of  the  Vienna  Galleries 

The  Art  of  the  Wallace  Collection 

Art-Treasures  of  Washington 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

The  British  Museum:  Its  History  and  Treasures 

Composition  in  Monochrome  and  Color 

How  to  Study  Pictures 

One  Hundred  Masterpieces  in  Painting 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 

Pictorial  Composition  and  the  Critical  Judgment  of 

Pictures 

Picture-Dictionary 
A Treatise  on  Art.  In  Three  Parts 


Percy  Y.  Howe 

$1.75 

Jan. 

1918 

Francis  A.  Collins 

1.30 

Dec. 

1916 

E.  J.  Wall,  F.R.P.S 

2.50 

July 

1912 

Elwood  Hendrick  . 

2.00 

Dec. 

1917 

H.  Lloyd  Hind  & W.  B.  Randles 

2.50 

June  1914 

Frank  Farrington 

1.00 

Nov. 

1914 

Sadakichi  Hartmann  -J  pPep' I 

1.50 

Nov. 

1910 

Capt.  Owen  Wheeler  

1.25 

Aug. 

1910 

F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S. 

1.00 

July 

1912 

Louis  Derr,  A.M.,  S.B. 

1.40 

Dec. 

1913 

L.  W.  Brownell 

2.00 

Apr. 

1914 

George  Lindsay  Johnson 

2.00 

Sept.  1914 

H.  Chapman  Jones,  F.R.P.S. 

1.50 

Dec. 

1912 

George  Lindsay  Johnson 

3.00 

Jan. 

1910 

Paul  Lewis  Anderson 

1.50 

Paul  Lewis  Anderson 

2.50 

Oct. 

1917 

Frederick  A.  Talbot 

1.25 

Clara  Weisman 

2.00 

Sept.  1908 

R.  S.  Cole 

1.50 

Charles  R.  Gibson,  F.R.S.E. 

1.50 

Dec. 

1917 

S.  C.  Johnson 

1.75 

Nov. 

1914 

A.  J.  Anderson 

$2.50 

Dec. 

1913 

Charles  C.  Heyl 

2.00 

Dec. 

1912 

Mary  Knight  Potter 

2.00 

July 

1914 

Mary  Knight  Potter 

2.00 

Sept.  1914 

David  C.  Preyer 

2.00 

Dec. 

1911 

Henry  C.  Shelley 

2.00 

July 

1913 

Helen  W.  Henderson 

3.00 

Feb. 

1912 

Julia  De  Wolf  Addison 

3.00 

Aug. 

1910 

Henry  C.  Shelley 

4.00 

Mar.  1912 

Arthur  W.  Dow 

5.00 

Apr. 

1913 

Charles  H.  Caffin. 

2.50 

R.  C.  Witt 

4.00 

May  1911 

Helen  W.  Henderson 

3.00 

Feb. 

1912 

Henry  R.  Poore,  A.N.A. 

2.00 

July  1913 

J.  Sawtelle  Ford 

1.00 

Oct. 

1917 

John  Burnet,  F.R.S 

1.50 

Dec.  1913 

Add  1 5c.  for  postage  to  price  of  books,  except  those  marked  *,  on  all  orders  from  points  outside  of  New  England 
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Photographing  the  Forests 

FRANK  A.  WAUGH 


HE  National  Forests  contain  some 
of  the  grandest  scenery  in  America; 
everybody  knows  that.  So  when  I 
got  my  assignment  to  spend  the 
summer  of  1917  on  an  inspection  of 
the  Forests  I approached  the  task  with  great  joy. 
And,  of  course,  one  of  the  first  matters  to  l)e 
considered  was  that  of  photograpliy.  HaA’ing 
been  an  amateur-photographer  for  years,  and 
particularly  in  love  with  the  out-of-doors.  I 
could  no  t think  of 
going  by  all  those 
magnificent  forest- 
landscapes  without  the 
equipment  for  indulg- 
ing my  photographic 
taste  to  the  utmost. 

As  this  was  to  be  a 
rapid  trip  covering  over 
20,000  miles,  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  a 
light  equipment.  Thus 
the  camera -problem 
was  the  same  as  that 
which  confronts  the 
average  tourist;  and 
the  average  tourist’s 
solution  was  mine,  viz. 
the  3A  PM’.K.;  for  all 
of  us  old  soldiers  know 
that  for  landscape  and 
the  general  tourist's 
work,  nothing  else 
offers  compensating 
advantages. 

To  be  sure.  I woulil 
have  preferred  to 
carry  my  Folmer  and 
Schwing  .5  .x  7 plate- 
camera  w i t h tripod, 
d'his  is  an  equipment 
which  I can  guarantee  aspens,  Arizona 


under  all  conditions.  I should  have  liked  to 
carry  an  entire  liattery  of  lenses  which  I keep 
in  stock  on  interchangeable  lense-boards.  I 
should  have  been  glad,  indeed,  to  carry  the  4x5 
folding  Zeiss-Palmos  with  its  focal-plane  shut- 
ter, but  in  view  of  the  long  trips  liy  automobile, 
by  ])ack-train,  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  the 
regulation  tourist’s  outfit  was  obviously  to  be 
preferred.  This  was  fitted  with  the  regular 
Kodak  anastigmat  F/7.7  and  witli  no  other  fancy 
equipment.  I did  not 
even  carr.'^'  a tripod, 
though  from  time  to 
time  I did  borrow 
one,  or  improvised  a 
camera-stand  out  of 
soap-boxes  and  tlie 
like.  If  I were  going 
I lie  same  trip  over 
again  I should  carry 
a small  tripod,  and  this 
would  enable  me  to  use 
also  a color-screen. 
The  color-screen  would 
be  advantageous  to 
get  some  of  the  tine 
cloud-effects  which  are 
exceedingly  im]iortant 
in  this  branch  of  land- 
scapc-pliotography. 

My  journey  look  me 
through  all  the  Kocky 
Mountain  and  Pacific 
Coast  states  and 
through  several  of  lho.se 
on  the  eastern  sea- 
board; but  everywhere 
I found  the  jiractical 
forest-men  using  some 
kind  of  the  same  F.P.K. 
Most  of  these  men  were 
FRANK  A.  WAUGH  frankly  snap-shoolcrs; 
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a few  were  genuine  amateurs,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  tliat  term — lovers  of  tlie  sport.  One 
man  whom  I met  was  a real  fan.  He  carried  a 
5x7  j)late-camera  and  trij)od  on  liis  own  hack 
all  over  the  high  Sierras;  and  it  hardly  needs 
to  he  added  that  he  hrought  home  the  pict- 
ures. Such  ail  enthusiast  was  virtually  cer- 
tain to  produce  technical  excellence  and  artistic 
feeling. 

Much  has  heen  written  ahont  the  difficulties 
of  light  in  the  high  altitudes  of  the  west.  Al- 
though the  time  was  mid-summer,  I experienced 
none  of  the  jiromised  trouhles.  I did  no  photo- 
graphing ahove  10, 000  feet;  hnt  nj)  to  that  alti- 
tude everything  worked  heautifnlly,  and  I also 
made  several  cxjiosnres  at  stxi-level.  In  the 
southern  Sierras  of  California  I got  rich  and  ruddy 
gradations  with  full  rounded  values  such  as  one 
expects  only  when  jihotograiihing  in  England. 
This  was  a great  snr])rise  to  me,  as  I have  had 
serious  difficulty  in  times  past,  especially  in  Colo- 
rado and  on  the  central  plains.  Of  course,  in 
using  a hand-camera  without  a tripoil,  short 
exjiosures  were  the  rule  and  very  essential. 
Strangely  enough,  the  only  instances  of  over- 


exj)osure  on  my  trip  were  some  photographs 
made  in  Washington,  D.C. 

In  general,  I went  on  the  supposition  that  an 
overexj)osure  is  imi)ossible  when  making  a snap 
shot.  I used  the  largest  aperture — virtually 
E/8 — most  of  the  time,  and  the  shutter  was  kept 
set  ])retty  steadily  at  ] 10  second.  Occasionally, 
when  workiTig  under  almost  tropical  conditions 
at  midday,  the  shutter  was  speeded  up  to  avoid 
overexposure,  as  in  the  case  of  the  j)icture  of  a 
Luguaro  or  Giant  Cactus  which  was  exposed  in  a 
scorching  hot  sun,  in  sonthern  Arizona  with 
Iloosevelt  Lake  in  the  distance. 

IVIy  previous  experience  had  made  me  wary  of 
a dry  atmosphere.  My  theory  is  that  moisture 
in  the  atmosi)hcre  gives  a greater  diffusion  of 
light  and,  therefore,  a hettcr  aerial  perspective 
and  a better  roundness  to  objects.  However,  my 
fears  were  not  realized  on  this  trij).  Take,  for 
instance,  the  ])icture  of  the  Old  Clilf-Dwellings 
made  in  Bandelicr  National  Monument,  Santa 
Ee  Eorest,  ahont  thirty-five  miles  from  Sanfa  Fe, 
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ill  a burning  noonday  sun,  in  August.  Exposure 
was  reduced  to  l/'2j  second;  but  no  other  pre- 
cautions. whatever,  were  taken.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  exposure  is  well  balanced,  and  that  the 
gradations  are  jicrfeet. 

Or,  take  the  picture  of  the  little  Mobe  Mexican 
\ illage  as  anotlier  example.  This  jihotograph 
was  made  in  the  middle  of  August  on  the  ojicn 
Xew  INlexico  desert.  The  precaution,  here,  was 
to  get  the  photograph  just  after  sunrise.  This 
was  desirable,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  softer 
light,  but  because  the  longer  shadows  assist  very 
greatly  with  this  kind  of  architeeture.  The 
Iiicture  of  the  aspens  was  nunle  on  the  Sail 
Francisco  mountains  near  Flagstaff,  Arizona, 
at  an  elevation  of  alioiit  10, ()()()  feet.  Coiisider- 


so  in  most  parts  of  the  country  it  is  fairly  safe 
to  jironiise  a man  that  he  can  go  as  far  as  he  likes. 
Of  course,  there  are  still  thousands  of  miles  of 
the  higher  mountains  and  of  the  best  scenery 
which  can  be  worked  only  liy  pack  train  or  by 
going  in  on  foot.  Looking  at  the  matter  merely 
as  a ])hotographic  enterprise,  one  may  .safely 
say  that  he  has  his  choice  of  conveyance.  If 
he  has  the  time  and  wants  to  get  out  of  the  beaten 
])atli,  he  cannot  do  better  than  to  aiijily  to  some 
forest  supervi.sor  or  local  ranger  who  will  tell 
him  where  to  hire  a horse  and  a imck-oiittit 
and  will  ]>ut  him  on  the  trail.  Indeed,  there 
are  many  professional  photographers  who  cover 
all  this  territory  with  every  kind  of  outfit,  in- 
cluding elaborate  eqiiiimient  for  color-jihotogra- 
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ing  the  whiteness  of  the  tree-trunks  and  twigs, 
and  the  brightness  of  the  sky,  the  jiroblem  was  a 
difficult  one  ])hotographicall\'.  The  situation 
was  lieli>ed,  somewhat,  by  the  lateness  of  the 
hour — about  four  o’clock  ]).ni.;  but  the  ri'siilt 
was  reached  by  giving  a full  ex])osiire,  which 
renders  the  soft  white  of  the  bark  without  the 
har.sh  contrast  of  an  underexposed  negative. 

d'hc  National  Forests  contain  millions  of  acres 
of  scenery  on  a vast  scale.  Much  of  this  coun- 
try is  wild  and  inaccessible,  in  the  extreme.  ^ Ct 
there  arc  also  vast  areas  of  this  national  domain 
which  can  be  reached  almost  as  easily  as  Niagara 
Falls.  ^luch  good  country  can  be  touched  di- 
rectly by  railroad,  and  the  automobile  ojiens  iq) 
thousands  of  miles  more,  d’he  Forest-Service 
has  been  coo])crating  extensively  with  the  local 
county  and  state-authorities  in  building  roads. 


])hy,  motion-])icture  machines  and  all  that.  I5e- 
yond  the  automobile-roads,  the  Forest -Service 
has  built  thousands  and  thousands  of  miles  of 
trail  useil  by  the  forest-rangers  in  jiatroling  the 
territory  guarding  against  tires  and  trespassers. 
Some  of  these  trails  are  much  more  comfortable 
going  than  State  Street,  Chicago,  at  noonday; 
others  of  them  are  stec])  and  rough  enough  to 
apiical  to  anybody's  sporting-blood. 

Of  course,  when  anyone  gets  back  into  th(>  l?ig 
Woods,  it  is  neces.sary  for  him  to  be  at  his  own 
resources.  At  the  jioint  of  dejiarture  he  can 
always  bu\'  films  and  nearly  always  plates.  lie 
can  virtually  always  get  the  syinjiat liel ie  assist- 
ance of  a local  iihotograplier  for  use  of  dark- 
room. camera-repairs  or  any  other  legitimate 
lielj).  If  he  takes  to  the  real  pack-trail,  he  will 
natnrall>'  prefer  a film-eamera,  for  this  is  a tent- 
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ing-pro])ositioii,  when,  indeed,  it  is  not  a case 
of  sleeping  out  of  doors  altogether. 

As  soon  as  one  conies  back  to  Ins  base  of  op- 
erations, either  at  the  Forest-Service  station  or 
the  city,  lie  has  available  the  usual  commercial 
facilities  for  the  development  of  his  plates  or 
films.  This  development  and  printing-service 
is  now  so  nearly  universal  and  so  uniformly 
good,  that  one  need  not  worry  about  it  at  all. 
I bought  films  all  over  the  country,  tiiis  year, 
and  had  rolls  developed  in  a dozen  different  parts 
of  the  country  from  Amherst,  Massachusetts, 
to  San  Francisco,  California,  and  I take  some 
satisfaction  in  reporting  that  not  a single  film 
was  spoiled  or  injured  in  the  entire  lot. 

At  many  of  the  Forest-Service  ranger  stations, 
and  at  \ irtually  all  of  the  supervisors’  offices,  a 
full  photographic  equijmient  is  kept  and  a 
dark-room  is  nearly  always  available.  These 
officers  can  always  be  relied  on  for  their  help 
and  sym])athy  whenever  a traveler  may  apply  to 
them  for  photographic  or  other  assistance. 

Possibly  some  |)hotographcrs  who  read  these 
fines  may  be  planning  a vacation  in  the  West 
and  may  care  to  know  about  some  of  the  par- 
ticularly fine  ])laccs  in  the  national  forests,  all 
of  which  arc  opim  to  visitors,  as  a matter  of 
course,  bake  Chelan,  in  central  Washington,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  sn])crb  landscapes  in 
the  world  and  is  unsuri)asscd  as  a vacation- 
country.  The  Cleveland  forest,  east  of  San 
Diego,  has  a-  striking  combination  of  accessi- 


bility and  unspoiled  wildness.  The  White 
Mountains  of  Arizona  are  an  unmitigated  joy. 
Or  if  one  fancies  Indians,  pueblos  or  archaeolog- 
ical subjects,  let  him  go  at  once  to  the  Forests, 
National  Parks  and  National  Monuments  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  And  speaking  of 
National  Forests,  no  one  need  forget  that 
some  of  the  most  thoroughly  beautiful  are  sit- 
uated in  New  Hampshire,  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina. 

The  Olympic  Forest,  westward  from  Seattle, 
Washington,  is  notable  for  its  splendid  timber. 
The  Oregon  Forest,  eastward  from  Portland,  in- 
cluding the  Mt.  Hood  region,  is  one  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  landscape  to  be  found  anywhere.  In 
Idaho,  jiarticularly,  good  scenery  may  be  found 
in  the  Couer  d’Alene,  Sclway  and  Sawtooth 
forests.  In  Montana,  one  should  visit  the  Flat- 
head,  Lewis  and  Clark  anil  Beaverhead  forests. 
In  Wyoming,  the  Shoshone  and  Teton  offer  un- 
usual facilities  to  vacationers.  In  Colorado, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  go  wrong.  Nearly 
the  whole  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
is  included  in  the  National  Forest  domain. 

Some  of  the  best  scenery  of  all,  however,  is 
to  be  found  in  New  IVI  exico  and  Arizona,  The 
territory  about  Santa  Fe  is  very  accessible  and 
very  interesting.  The  country  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  is  I believe  destined 
to  be  a national  summer-resort  of  considerable 
im]iortance,  largely  on  account  of  its  fine  snm- 
mcr-climate  and  the  remarkable  scenery  in  that 
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vicinity.  Moreover,  it  imist  not  Ije  forgotten 
tliat  this  is  the  ncigliborhood  of  the  Grand 
Canyon,  one  of  tlie  greatest  landscape-wonders 
of  the  world.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Canyon 
(much  less  known  than  the  south  side)  lies  the 
Kaihab  National  Forest,  a wild  and  wonderful 
territor^^ 

California,  also,  has  its  splendid  National 
Forests  as  well  as  its  beautiftd  National  Parks. 
These  include  virtually  the  entire  upper  range 
of  the  Sierras  and  offer  a combination  of  forest. 


stream  and  mountains  not  to  be  surpassed  any- 
where in  the  wide  world. 

It  will  be  seen,  I hope,  that  the  jdiotographer 
who  goes  West  must  not  fail  to  visit  the  National 
Forests  and  Parks.  As  soon  as  he  approaches 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  has  at  his  command  an 
unlimited  range  of  territory,  incomparable  scen- 
ery of  many  kinds,  every  reasonable  facility  for 
travel  and  work.  If  he  only  does  his  ]>art,  he 
is  sure  to  come  home  with  a portfolio  filled  with 
fine  photograi)hs  and  delightful  memories. 
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! that's  easy!”  you  will  say  ui)on 
?ading  the  above  title;  "dry- 
latcs  come  out  of  cardljoard- 
oxes,  and  the  boxes  come  from 
ur  dealer,  who  in  turn  gets  them 
from  Eastman's  or  Cramer's  or  Lumiere's,  or 
from  some  other  plate-manufacturer.” 

ell,  so  they  do — the  finished  plates — but  how 
about  the  glass-support  upon  wliich  the  photo- 
graphic part  of  the  plate  is  coated — where  docs 
that  originate?  Do  you  know  that  the  big  dry- 
plate-makers  only  coat  the  j)late,  and  that  the 
glass-support  is  made  in  a different  factory,  and 
by  men  who  for  the  most  part  would  not  know  a 
finished  dryplate  if  they  were  to  see  one.  And, 
furthermore,  are  you  aware  that  dryplatc- 
supports  when  first  made,  are  usually  known  by 
another  and  entirely  different  name — a name  in 
no  way  associated  with  j)hotography?  Well, 
such  are  the  facts.  I)rv])lates  are  nothing  more 
or  less  than  an  extra-fine  grade  of  window-glass, 
and  are  made  frequently — though  not  always — 
in  the  same  factory,  at  the  same  time  and  even 
from  the  same  sheet  of  glass. 

Window-glass  — or  dryplate-glass  — was  for- 
merly all  made  by  hand,  that  is,  without  the  aid 
of  any  mechanical  device;  but  of  late  years  the 
progress  wliich  machinery  has  made  has  brought 
machine-mcthofls  into  the  glass-making  fielil, 
and  now  we  have  both  hand-  and  machine-made 
dryplates.  As  to  which  is  the  better  for  photo- 
graphic purjioses,  it  wouhl  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine. Rut  for  that  matter,  lioth  answer  the 
purpose  sufficiently  well  provided  that  the  glass 
is  inspected  rigidly  for  defects  and  comes  up  to 
the  standard  required  for  drv[)lates. 

Window-glass — and  inciflently  dryjilatc-glass — 
was  produced  in  England,  France.  Italy,  Relgium, 
Canada,  the  United  States  and,  of  late,  -Tapan. 
Rut  of  all  these  countries,  France  and  Jfelgiuin 


alone  made  sufficient  window-glass  to  export  to 
the  United  States.  And  especially  was  this  true 
of  dryplates,  as  France  and  Relgium  furnished 
the  ])late-manufacturcrs  with  their  dry])late-glass 
for  many  years.  We  all  remember  the  familiar 
statement  on  dryplate-boxes:  “Coated  u])on  the 
finest  grade  of  French  glass,  etc.”  While,  at 
the  same  time,  the  glass-factories  of  our  own 
country  were  turning  out  carloads  of  excellent 
window-glass,  which,  with  a slightly  different 
method  of  blowing  and  a more  rigid  system  of 
inspection,  might  have  become  dryplates. 

AVhether  this  was  through  ignorance  or  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  American  window- 
glass  manufacturers,  or  because  the  IVench- 
niadc  dryplate-glass  was — as  the  i)lat e-makers 
asserted — of  superior  quality,  I do  not  know; 
but  I do  know  that  the  Great  War  has  u])set  the 
latter  theory.  France  and  Relgium,  with  their 
countries  invaded  and  devastated  by  the  German 
armies,  no  longer  are  making  dry])lates  for  export 
to  the  Unitc<l  States.  Consequently.  American 
plate-manufacturers  are  now  largely  if  ?iot 
wholly  dc])cndent  upon  glass  made  beneath  the 
Stars  and  Stri])cs.  To  what  degree  the  Atiicrican 
glas.s-nianufactnrer  has  met  the  i)roblem,  may 
be  judged  by  the  fact  tliat  one  of  the  largest 
window-glass  comiianies  of  the  T’nited  .States  has 
reserved  a de])artmenl  in  one  of  its  factories  for 
the  making  of  dryiilatcs  onl\'.  And  yon  and  I. 
who  must  neeils  “shoot”  these  jilates,  can  truth- 
fully say  that  our  results  are  fully  equal  to  those 
obtained  in  tlie  past  with  Ihe  foreign-made 
jiroduct.  And  we  exi)ericnc'e  a little  tlirill  of 
patriotism  when  we  say  it,  too! 

According  to  the  history  of  glass,  some  ancients 
once  stopped  to  cook  their  noon-day  luncheon 
on  the  sands  of  the  ocean-beach.  Of  just  what 
the  luncheon  consisted,  or  in  what  maimer  it 
was  jiri'pared,  history  does  not  tell  us;  but 
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some  particularly  tough  viamls  were  evidently 
oil  the  menu  which  necessitated  building  an 
intensely  hot  fire.  At  any  rate,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  meal  the  diners  were  amazed  to  see  that 
the  sand  immediately  around  and  underneath 
their  fire  had  apparently  melted,  and  in  so  doing- 
had  formed  a new  substance  of  a transparent 
nature.  The  silica  in  the  sand — so  the  tale 
runs — in  condjination  with  certain  chemicals 
liberated  by  the  burned  seaweed,  which  furnished 
fuel  for  the  fire,  and  all  subjected  to  the  heat, 
formed  glass. 

But  the  modern  glass-maker  cannot  afford  to 
make  Ids  wares  in  such  a hapliazard  manner. 
Like  every  other  important  industry,  glass- 
making  has  been  systematized  and  j)erfccted 
until  it  is  no  longer  a question  of  chance  or 
guesswork.  First,  comes  the  melting  of  the  raw 
materials.  This  is  done  usually  by  means  of  a 
brick  and  fire-clay  “tank”  roughly  one  hundreil 
feet  in  length,  twenty-five  feet  wide  and  twelve 
to  fifteen  high,  or  deep,  as  this  dimension 
oi’dinarily  is  known.  Into  one  end  of  this 
huge  receptacle  are  conveyed — usuallj’-  by  means 
of  man  and  wheelbarrow-iiower — literally,  tons 
of  raw  materials.  The  comjionents  of  glass  vary 
considerably,  and  each  manufactnrer  has  his  own 
private  formula,  so  nothing  definite  can  be  said  on 
this  sufiject.  However,  the  basis  of  all  glass — 
particularly  dryplate-glass — is  sand  (ground  from 
sandstone-rock,  which  is  rich  in  silica),  to  which 
is  added  lime,  soda-ash,  carbon  <and  a large  per- 
centage of  "ciillet,"  which  is  glass  that  has 
already  been  melted  from  the  raw  materials. 

\Mien  the  tank — it  is  roofed  over  to  retain  the 
heat — is  about  half  filled,  the  end  through  which 
the  raw  stock  has  been  conveyed  is  walled  up, 
fires  beneath  it  are  lighted  and  tlie  mass  suli- 
jected  to  intense  heat  for  a number  of  days, 
(iradually  the  materials  melt,  fuse  together  and 
slowly  flow  fo  flic  “nose"  or  working-end  of  the 
tank.  At  the  same  time,  and  continually  after- 
wards as  long  as  glass  is  being  used  from  the 
tank,  more  raw  stock  is  at  short  intervals  filled 
in  fo  keej)  the  suiqily  of  melted  glass  uj)  to  a 
certain  f|uanlity. 

d’he  first  step  in  the  actual  making  of  the  glass 
is  the  blowing;  and  this  is  done  at,  or  near  the 
“nose”  of  the  tank,  at  which  ])oint  the  molten 
glass  is  clearest  ami  most  thoroughl\-  fused. 
If  the  factory  is  a “hand"  jilant,  the  glass  is 
gathered  slowly  and  uniformly-  into  a lump  about 
the  size  of  the  liuman  head,  through  an  o])cning 
in  the  tank,  d'he  man  doing  tin’s  work  is  \ery 
skilled,  as  carelessness  in  this  o[)eratiou  wouhl 
|)rodnce  thrc'ads  and  string's  in  the  finished 
glass.  lie  is  called  a “gatherer"  and  collects 
the  molten  glass  on  the  end  of  a “blow-pipe” 


by  means  of  twisting  and  rolling  motions,  part 
of  which  occur  while  the  “blow-pipe”  is  im- 
mersed in  the  hot,  viscid  glass  and  part  of  which 
take  place  when  at  intervals  he  removes  the 
“lump”  temporarily  for  the  purpose  of  cooling 
the  handle  of  the  “blow-pipe.” 

AYhen  the  “lump”  is  of  the  requisite  size  it  is 
carried  to  the  blower,  who  works  it  in  a mold, 
twisting  and  rolling  and  occasionally  blowing 
through  the  pipe,  until  a “cap”  is  formed.  This 
cap  determines  the  size  of  the  roller  or  cylinder 
of  glass.  The  blower  now  carries  the  lump 
to  the  blow-furnace,  and  standing  upon  a dan- 
gerously narrow  gangway,  he  alternately  heats 
it  in  the  furnace  and  swings  it  over  a cellar-like 
pit  beneath  his  gangway,  occasionally  blowing 
into  the  pii)c,  until  by  sheer  muscle  and  lung- 
])ower  he  lengthens  the  glass  into  a great,  beauti- 
ful cylinder,  open  at  the  opposite  end.  The 
cylinder  is  then  placed  on  a wooden  “horse”  to 
cool  and  the  blow-pipe  “capped  off”;  then  it  is 
cracked  open  on  one  side  of  its  full  length.  It  is 
now  ready  for  the  second  stage — flattening. 

Yfachinc-blowing  differs  from  hand-blowing 
in  that  the  cylinder  is  either  blown  directly  from 
the  molten  glass  in  the  taidv,  or  the  glass  is  ladled 
out  into  a shallow  “pot”  of  fire-clay  and  then 
Idown.  No  gathering  is  necessary.  The  blow- 
pipe. operating  l)y  electricity,  descends  vertically 
into  the  glass,  hesitates  an  instant,  then  slowly, 
almost  im])erceptibly  moves  u])ward,  the  hollow 
glass-cylinder  s])arkling  and  reflecting  the  varied 
lines  from  electric  lights  and  the  cherry  red  of  the 
glowing  tank,  following  in  its  wake.  It  is  truly  a 
beautiful  creation — this  immense  cylinder  of 
glass.  But  it  barely  reaches  its  length  of  twenty- 
two  feet,  when  it  is  lowered  ingloriously  to  a 
wooden  horse  and  jiromptly  “capped” — by 
electricity — into  convenient  lengths  for  the 
flattener. 

The  flattcner's  assistant — called  a “shove- 
boy” — ])laced  the  short  cylinder  (the  hand-made 
is  about  fifty-six  inches  long  and  the  machine- 
made  usually  forty-four  inches  in  length)  already 
cracked  open,  upon  a light  iron-carriage,  and 
slides  the  carriage  throngh  a heated  passageway 
to  the  entrance  of  the  flattening-oven.  The 
oven  jiroper  contains  a revohing  “table” 
sup])orting  four  large  flat  stones,  each  capable 
of  accommodatiug  a full-sized  sheet  of  glass,  and 
arranged  in  a circle,  so  that  one  stone  of  the  four 
is  always  in  front  of  the  flattener. 

In  a few  nminents  the  cylinder  softens  and 
begins  to  fall  away  at  the  jioint  at  which  it  is 
split  ojien;  then  the  flattener  by  means  of  a long 
iron-rod,  lifts  it  on  to  the  flattening-stone 
directly  in  front  of  himself,  pushes  the  drooping 
edges  down  until  they  lie  on  the  stone,  and  with 
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a soft-\v(joil  Mock  attaclicd  to  anotlier  iron-rod. 
“rul)s  out”  the  wrinkles  until  tlie  glass  is  per- 
fectly smooth  and  flat.  At  this  point,  he  trans- 
fers a ])artly  cooled  sheet  of  glass  from  the  stone 
at  his  right  to  a carrying-device  of  long  bars  and 
small  wheels,  signals  the  shove-hf)y  to  revolve 
the  flattening-tahle.  and  starts  all  over  again  hy 
lifting  another  cylinder  on  to  the  stone. 

d'he  flattened  glass  leaves  the  oven  hy  way  of  a 
long  covered  jjassagcAvay.  being  carrie(l  by  the 
arrangement  of  rods  and  wheels  j)n>vionsl\’ 
mentioned.  ^Vs  it  refjnires  something  like  a 
half  hour  for  the  sheet  to  reach  the  outlet,  it  is 
cooled  grafluall^-.  temiM'ring  the  glass  and  render- 
ing it  less  brittle.  It  is  now  cool  enough  to  be 
handled  by  men  wearing  gloves  or  leather-|)ads 
on  their  hands.  'I'liese  men  take  the  sheets 
from  the  cooling  “lear.”  stand  them  njiright  in  a 
wooden  cage,  ainl  then  lower  the  cage  for  a few 
minutes  into  a vat  of  steaming  water  coidaiinng 
nitric  acid.  'This  is  to  elean,se  the  glass  of  all 
soot  and  other  dirt  it  has  accnmnlated  in  the 
flattening-oven;  also  to  clear  the  glass  itself. 
.\s  soon  as  the  glass  is  tlry,  it  is  read>'  to  enl. 


Uijon  first  entering  a glass-cnl  ling  room,  one 
is  imi^ressed  by  two  things:  ddie  oi)acity  of 
glass  when  standing  in  a pile  of  several  hundred 
slieets.  and  the  seeming  carelessness  with  which 
the  glass-cutters  handle  the  fragile  sheets. 
Accustomed  to  sei'ing  the  glass  in  a single  light 
or  i)ane.  clear  and  Iranspareid,  the  great  stacks 
of  greenish-looking  stuff  is.  indeed,  a strange 
sight.  And  th('  way  in  which  the  cutter  throws 
it  abf)ut  makes  one  shudder  for  his  safety. 
Catching  with  bare  hands  one  of  Ihe  great  sheets, 
nearly  four  fe(d  v\ide  and  live  feet  long,  he  ad- 
vances to  the  cntting-tablc.  whirls  Ihe  shec't  ii]) 
sidewise  and  literally  throws  it  flat  ii])on  the 
table,  d'he  principle  involved  seians  lo  be.  the 
hanler  and  faster  tlu'  sheet  of  glass  descends,  the 
.softer  is  Ihe  eompressed-air  enshion  formed 
beneath  il  : eonsecpienlly  it  lessens  Ihe  danger 
of  breakagi'. 

d’h(“  cntting-lable  faces  a soft  northern  light, 
at  once  snggi’slive  of  Ihe  phologra|)her's  operat- 
ing-room, and  is  bonndeil  on  the  front  anil  left 
sides  by  a steel-sipiare  marked  olf  in  inehes.  At 
the  back  of  the  table,  also  jnsi  below  Ihe  edge 
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in  front,  are  steel-pegs  an  inch  ajiart  and  placed 
to  cori-espond  with  the  markings  on  the  square. 
A long  wooden  rule,  fitted  with  a steel-point  to 
engage  the  pegs  at  the  back  of  the  table,  and  with 
a vertical  pin  to  fit  lietwecn  the  pegs  of  the  row  in 
front,  serves  to  guide  the  cutting. 

Tlie  actual  cutting  is  done  with  a tiny  diamond, 
often  smaller  than  the  head  of  an  ordinary  pin, 
set  in  a cojipcr-ferrule,  to  which  are  attached  a 
guide  and  a handle,  (itrasjiing  the  handle  of 
the  diamond-holder  much  after  the  manner  in 
which  many  peojile  hold  a pen  or  pencil — that  is, 
with  the  handle  between  the  first  and  second 
fingers,  and  so  held  liy  light  pressure  with  the 
thumb  and  first  finger — fhe  cutter  adjusts 
his  rule,  and  then  with  movements  so  rapid  as 
almost  to  baffle  the  eye  to  follow,  reaches  uji 
along  the  rule's  edge  and  pulls  the  diamond 
lightly  and  delicately — yet  oh!  so  swiftly — over 
the  surface  of  the  glass.  Then,  almost  before 
the  diamond  has  ceased  to  travi'l,  he  slides  the 
sheet  of  glass  deftly  to  the  left  edge  of  the  table, 
and  with  a downward  siiaj),  fireaks  it  smoothly 
and  eveidy  at  the  jioint  marked  by  the  diamond. 
The  diamond  does  not  cut  the  glass;  it  merely 
breaks  the  surface  and  the  sheet  must  be  snapped 
downward — and  immediately — to  complete  the 
work.  A glass-cutter’s  hands  in  action  arc  a 
stmly  in  legerdemain.  From  long  jiractice  they 
perform  the  dexterous  moves  of  shifting  and 
“s((uariug  up”  (he  glass;  drawing  the  diamond, 
breaking  off,  etc.,  with  marvelous  rapidity. 


As  the  cutter  works  he  assorts  the  lights  into 
three  or  more  qualities.  In  fact,  the  sorting 
precedes  the  actual  cutting,  for  the  instant  the 
slieet  strikes  the  table  the  cutter’s  skilled  eye 
determines  quickly  the  sizes  and  qualities  into 
which  it  is  to  be  cut.  x\nd  if  he  has  orders  for 
“picture-glass,”  all  of  the  thinnest  and  finest 
strips,  as  cut  from  the  sheet,  are  set  aside,  later 
to  be  inspected  carefully  and  cut  into  dryplates. 
This,  of  course,  in  a factory  where  sorting 
dryplates  is  only  a side-line.  In  the  dryplate 
department  of  the  large  window-glass  factory 
previously  mentioned,  only  the  very  finest  glass 
is  handled  and  consequently  most  of  it  goes  into 
tlryplates.  Three  of  the  most  jiopular  ilryplates 
sizes  are  10  x 14,  8 x 10  and  16  x 20 — ^^for  not 
always  arc  plates  coated  in  the  sizes  with  which 
the  photograjiher  is  familiar,  but  iii  sizes  which 
will  cut  into  the  commercial  dimensions,  10  x 14 
into  two  5 X 7’s,  16  x 20  into  two  8 x lO’s,  etc. 

The  final  stage  of  dryplate-niaking  is  the  actual 
coating  of  the  glass  with  the  sensitive  emulsion, 
and  naturally  occurs  in  a dryplate-factory 
jiroiier.  This  process,  like  the  foregoing,  is 
extremely  interesting,  but,  by  reason  of  the 
sensitiveness  to  light  of  the  emulsion  employed, 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  must  be  done  under 
the  rays  of  our  familiar  ruliy  light,  and,  therefore, 
is  not  followed  so  readily  by  tlie  layman.  How- 
ever, a trip  through  either  or  both  plants — 
window-glass  or  dryiilate — is  an  enlightening 
experience  for  the  photographer. 
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Oil  and  Bromoil  Printing 


T tlie  autuimi  exhibitions,  this  year, 
tliere  have  been  a good  many  j)ict- 
iires  which  were  by  the  l)roinoil- 
process.  At  the  London  Salon  of 
Photograjihy  tlie  visitor  can  only 
guess  at  the  method  of  j)rinting  employed,  as  the 
catalog  gives  no  information;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary usually  to  have  such  information  in  a 
printed  form,  the  exhibit  itself  hi  most  cases  shows 
plainly  enough  whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  an  oil  or 
bromoil — usually,  we  may  atld,  liy  the  presence 
of  defects  of  which  such  prints  are  seldom  free, 
although  they  are  not  altogether  inherent  in  the 
process.  At  the  exhibition  of  the  Koyal  Photo- 
graphic Society  we  find  that  out  of  two  hundred 
and  four  professedly  picforial  exhiliits,  twenty- 
eight  are  stated  to  be  by  bromoil,  five  by  oil,  and 
there  are  others  which  are  undescribed,  but  which 
are  clearly  to  be  put  in  the  same  category. 
Putting  the  two  exhiliitions  together,  it  is  likely 
that  these  oil-printing  methods  have  been  uscil 
in  the  production  of  some  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
pictures  shown,  so  that  the  importance  of  the 
jirocess,  at  least  as  far  as  the  exhibiting  photog- 
rapher is  concerned,  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

How  far  the  non-exhiliiting  worker  uses  them 
is  another  (piestion,  and  a very  little  familiarity 
with  the  rank  and  file  of  amateurs  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  proportion  is  a very  much  smaller 
one.  It  cannot  be  five  jier  cent  or  anything  ap- 
proacliing  it.  For  large  work,  bromiile  pajier  is 
used  to  the  almost  complete  exclusion  of  every- 
thing else,  whereas  for  smaller  work  gaslight 
paper,  printing-out  paper,  j)latinotype,  and  car- 
bon, particidarly  the  two  former,  almost  fill  the 
bill  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest. 

The  explanation  (»f  this  disjjarity  is  twofold, 
at  least,  il'liere  is  the  impression  that  these 
methods  are  difficult,  and  call  for  a dexterity  of 
a kind  quite  different  from  that  which  other  ])ho- 
tography  demands,  d'here  is  also  a genuine  ami 
well-founded  dislike  for  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  average  oil-j)rint,  including  in  this 
term  bromoil  and  bromoil-translVr. 

The  first  of  these  deterrents  is  one  which  is 
fundamental,  and  not  to  be  got  over.  AVhat  we 
may  call  the  strictly  ])hotograi)hic  processes 
demand  a skill  of  one  sort,  whereas  the  handwork- 
processes  rcfiuire  a skill  of  another.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  a Idgher  or  a lower  ability,  but  of  a 
different  one.  Many  a man  who  can  work  in  a sky 
with  a brush  or  “control”  an  eidargement  so  as 
to  give  a final  result  very  different  from  what 
would  be  got  by  straiglitforward  j)hotogra])hy , 
cmdd  not  make  a negative  that  would  give  a 


harimnnous  jjrint  filled  with  good  gradation,  to 
save  his  life;  whereas  the  ijhotographer,  whose 
prints  are  marvels  of  what  can  be  done  by  j)ure 
j)hotography,  is  likely  to  be  hopelessly  at  sea 
when  he  tries  to  introduce  any  form  of  haml- 
work.  It  is  not  that  one  has  any  less  of  the  artis- 
tic sense  than  the  other,  or  may  be  any  less  aj:)- 
])reciative  of  what  can  be  done  by  the  other:  it 
is  that  a particidar  aptitude  is  lacking. 

That  a great  many  photographers  object  very 
strongly  to  certain  defects  commonly  seen  in 
work  I)y  the  oil-processes  is  also  well  known,  and 
the  objection  is  shared  by  many  who  arc  not 
])hotograi)hers  but  artists  in  other  categories. 

e have  a kind  of  lurking  suspicion  that  some 
of  those  workers  who  are  most  devoted  to  oil 
and  bromoil  have  set  their  hearts  on  these  very 
faults  rather  than  on  the  good  (pialities  of  the 
various  j)opular  processes. 

If  we  take  the  tyj^ical  bromoil-exhibition  pict- 
ure, the  one  which  is  recognizal>le  at  a glance 
as  being  by  that  method,  and  try  to  analyze  it 
to  see  in  what  way  it  is  ditferent  from  its  neigh- 
bors, we  find  that  its  most  striking  character- 
istic is  that  the  tones  are  “messed  up.”  Where 
a platinum-print  wmdd  show  a beautifully  even 
gradation  of  tone,  the  bromoil  is  patchy  and  ir- 
regular. Where  the  one  has  its  light  and  shade 
manifestly  governed  by  the  subject  and  the  light- 
ing, the  other  aj)])cars  to  have  them  inllnenced 
largely  by  some  limitations  of  the  process.  If 
the  oil-printer  has  made  u]>  his  mind  that  the 
tone  of  a certain  part  is  to  be  lighter  or  darker 
than  the  negative  would  give  it,  he  seems  to  be 
unable  to  alter  it  withoid  altering  the  tone  of 
other  parts  near  at  hand.  Anything  like  an 
abrupt  and  well-defined  change  seems  iin])ossible 
to  him.  Also  the  gradations  at  the  ends  of  the 
sc'ale  in  ])articular  tend  to  run  together,  the  lighter 
tones  are  weak  and  featureless  and  the  deej)  shad- 
ows dull  and  heavy.  To  judge  from  many  of  the 
exhibited  j)ictures,  a luminous  deep  shadow  wouhl 
seem  to  be  impossible  in  bromoil. 

Our  belief  is  that  to  a large  exteid  these  <lefects 
are  not  inherent  in  the  process,  but  are  caused 
by  the  i)hotogra])hcr,  either  not  rccoginzing  them 
as  <lefects,  or  not  being  sufficiently  skillful  to 
avoid  them.  If  he  would  leave  to  ])hotogra])h.\- 
the  task  of  rendering  the  gradation  trulld'ully, 
and  recognize  Jiot  oul\-  the  j)owcrs  but  the  linula- 
tions  of  the  method,  they  would  largely  disap- 
])ear.  d'hat  this  is  so,  we  arc  convinced  by  the 
fact  that  at  times  w(-  have  found  that  a j)icture 
was  an  oil  or  bromoil  when  we  never  sus])ected 
it:  the  beautiful  characteristic  of  ])hotography 
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was  as  marked  as  it  is  in  a good  hroniide  or  j)lat- 
imim  i)rint.  This  fact  should  be  known. 

Those  who  read  these  lines  and  have  not  yet 
taken  up  this  brancli  of  work  will  find  that  it 
offers  a very  fascinating  field,  if  they  start  out 
from  the  very  first  determined  not  to  lose  photo- 
graphic ((iiality.  Let  them  be  content  to  make 
oil-prints  to  begin  with,  printing  by  contact, 
d’here  is  mj  real  reason,  as  far  as  the  ])roccss  is 
concerned,  why  a quarter-plate  should  not  be 
printed  in  oil  as  well  as  by  a gaslight  paper  i)roc- 
ess:  there  need  be  no  loss  of  definition  and  none 
of  gra<lation.  It  is  entertaining  work,  good  ]>rac- 


tice,  and  will  give  results  which  the  greatest 
admirer  of  a perfect  photograph,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  can  aj)preciate.  It  is  a cheap 
])rocess  to  work,  the  pigmenting  is  quite  fascinat- 
ing, and  can  be  done  in  the  evening  as  well  as  in 
the  daytime,  whereas  there  is  a wider  range  of 
color  ol)tainable  than  any  silver-printing  method 
can  give. 

Later  on,  if  the  enthusiast  slioidd  feel  himself 
tempted  to  go  in  for  large  work  in  bromoil,  he 
has  (jualified  himself  in  the  best  possible  way  for 
undertaking  it,  and  may  hojje  to  find  his  pictures 
are  free  of  blemishes. — W.  I),  in  Photography. 


“Take  Our  Pictures,  Mister?” 

MICHAEL  GROS.S 


not  the  fates  decreed  other- 
:e,  I feel  confident  that,  on  the 
■ticular  morning  in  question.  I 
uld  have  snccecded  in  firmly 
eting  tqjon  the  creamy  surface 
of  one  of  my  carcfullv-dusted  orthochromatic 
))latcs.  the  elusive,  prize-winning  landscape  I 
had  sijeut  weeks  searching  for.  Somehow  or 
other,  I felt  that  the  my,steries  of  the  Stcelyard- 
Ihilance  woidd  that  day  be  as  an  open  book 
to  ni(';  that  getting  the  proi>er  exposure  would 
be  as  easy  as  tumbling  off  the  proverbial  log; 
and  that  choice  sections  of  Ijeantiful  .scenery 
wotdd  ])resent  themselves  at  whatever  time 
and  place  I selected.  Add  to  this  the  circum- 
stance that  the  day  was  an  ideal  one  for  ])hotog- 
ra])hy;  the  weather  cold  and  clear;  the  sun 
shilling  brightly,  and  you  can  see  that  there 
was  nothing  lacking  to  make  the  tri)>  a success 
and  the  ])rize-winncr's  cup  a certainty. 

But,  as  I say,  the  fates  interfered.  On  mak- 
ing a sharj)  turn  into  the  road  leading  out 
towards  the  stretch  of  woods  for  which  I was 
headed,  I suddenly  came  u])on  a grouj)  of  chil- 
dren playing.  At  sight  of  me,  and  the  camera 
slung  over  my  back,  a shrill  chorus  of  “Take 
our  jiictures.  Mister.^”  and  “Remember  your 
jiromise.  Mister!”  went  up  on  that  still  morn- 
ing air  that  made  the  birds  in  the  frees  fly, 
abashed  and  disheartened,  into  the  deepest 
thickets  tii  hide. 

It  was  then  that  I rcmcmliered  to  have  met 
the  same  grouj)  of  youngsters  at  Jilay  a few 
Sundays  before,  at  which  time,  in  their  infinite 
mercy,  they  had  let  me  jirocccd  on  my  way  in 
jK'ace,  but  only  after  I had  jiromiseil  faithfully 
that  I would  surely  take  their  jiictures  the  very 


next  time  I passed  their  way.  Here  was  the 
“next  time”  and,  if  I intended  to  .set  a shining 
examjile  for  these  future  citizens,  it  behooved 
me  to  make  good  on  my  jiromise. 

Escajie  being,  therefore,  undesirable  as  well 
as  imjiossible,  I decided  to  let  all  liojies  to  get 
my  jirizc-winning  landscape  go  glimmering.  I 
made  uii  my  mind,  though,  that  if  I could  satisfy 
the  demands  of  my  little  tormentors  and  still 
make  the  occasion  yield  something  as  near  to 
good  jihotograjihj'  as  was  possible,  I would 
certainly  do  it. 

Amid  a bedlam  of  “Alls!”  and  “Ohs!”  I set 
uji  my  outfit  and  then  took  an  inventory  of  the 
material  I had  to  work  with.  The  total  showed 
eight  jiotential  jihotographees — three  boys,  two 
girls,  two  dogs,  and  a wagon — if  a wooden 
•soaji-box  set  on  four  baliy-carriage  wheels  could 
be  so  flatteringly  designated. 

Picture  number  one  suggested  itself  immedi- 
ately. The  road  down  to  the  woods  stretched 
away  before  us  and  I told  the  youngsters  to 
run  to  the  end  of  it.  Bub,  the  beast  of  burden, 
was  accordingly  harnes.sed  uj),  the  wagon  was 
filled  to  caj)acity — it  hapjiened  to  be  a three- 
j)assengcr  flivver — and  we  were  off.  Half  way 
down  the  hill  the  wagon  outran  the  horse — or 
dog,  rather — and  went  uj),  on  and  over  him. 
Poor  Bub  was  so  mortified  at  such  a thing  haji- 
j)cniug  in  front  of  a j)crfcct  stranger  that  he 
went  off  into  a fit  of  sulks.  His  lord  and  master 
thercujion  j)laccd  him  into  the  wagon  until 
such  time  as  he  would  become  a more  cheerful 
comj)anion.  Bub  looked  so  forlorn  and  for- 
saken that  I couldn't  resist  the  temj)tation  to 
take  a shot  at  him — photographically  speaking. 

After  Bub's  recovery,  the  youngsters  called 
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IKjME  ?TjR  .MEDIf  AE  ATTENTION 

JU  B — AND  THE  THKEE-I'ASSENGEK  “fEIVVEH 


MirilAEI.  OKOSS 


BUB — BEAST  OF  BUIiUE.V 


f<B-  Roy,  a liuge  niastiti',  and  everybody  joined 
in  a name  of  “Rinn  Around  Rosie.”  A good 
lime  was  laid  l)y  all,  as  the  soviet y-eol minis 
liave  it,  witli  the  exeejition  of  the  dogs.  Roy 
finally  seltleil  down  on  his  haunches  in  an  atti- 
Inde  that  said  as  ])laiidy  as  so  many  words: 
‘‘Let  Itosie  do  her  own  ringing  around;  I'm 
throngh.”  Huh  also  faih'd  to  enter  into  the 
s])irit  of  the  game  and  in  trying  to  inject  some 
enlhnsiasm  into  him,  one  of  the  yonngsters 
ste])|)ed  on  his  paw.  There  was  a yelp  of  pain 
and  Rnh  jiroeeeded  to  give  an  imitation  of  a 
Slim  in  addition,  by  putting  down  three  and 
carrying  one.  'riiere  was  nothing  else  to  do 
but  pill  him  in  the  wagon  and  jmll  him  home 
for  medical  attention. 

I had  but  one  ])late  left  and  I used  that  to 
take  a picture  of  a trio  of  my  little  actors  round- 
ing the  path  to  their  home.  Reading  left  to 
right  we  (ind.  Bub,  the  beast  of  burden;  Ellen, 


MICHAEL  GKOSS 


half-owner  of  Bub;  and  “Skinney,”  all-owner 
of  the  wagon  and  second  half-owner  of  Bub. 

I didn't  take  a jirizc-winning  landscape  that 
day,  but  I did  make  five  kiddies  supremely 
happy;  gave  myself  a better  time  than  I have 
had  in  months,  and  brought  liack  five  mementos 
of  a few  hap]iy  hours.  And  the  prize-winning 
landscaiic  isn't  lost  entirely,  either.  I’m  going 
after  it  again  next  Sunday,  only  this  time  I 
shall  take  a different  road. 


In  looking  for  subjects,  the  camerist  should 
not  be  too  quick  to  dismiss  a closcd-in-landscape 
seen  on  a gloomy  or  sunless  day,  when  it  may 
lack  [lietorial  interest.  He  should  make  a mental 
or  written  record  of  its  general  appearance, 
visit  the  s[)ot  on  a bright  day  or  when  the  sun 
ini])arts  character  to  the  scene  and  creates  a 
])ictnre.  lie  will  be  rewarded  for  it.  W.  A.  F. 
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Photographic  Copying  by  Magnesium-Light 

L.  SOWERBY 


MAGNIFICATION 
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many  pliotugrapliers  it  must 
a common  experience  to  have 
copy  photograplhc  ])rints  for 
purpose  or  another.  In  doing 
it  is  found  freciuenlly  very 
difficult  to  get  a result  in  which  the  grain  of 
the  paper  of  the  original  print  is  invisible,  es- 
pecially if  this  paper  be  slightly  rough. 

The  promiuence  of  the  grain  is  dependent 
entirely  on  the  way  in  which  the  print  is  lighted, 
for  irregularities  on  the  surface  of  the  paper 
arc  seen  only  when  thej'  catch  the  light  or  cast 
a shadow.  In  order  to  avoid  this,  it  is  clearly 
necessary  either  to  illuminate  the  jtrint  per- 
fectly evenly  from  all  directions,  or  to  arrange 
the  source  of  light  in  exactly  the  pc^sition  occu- 
pied by  the  lens  of  the  camera,  so  that  only  the 
illnminated  parts  of  the  pa])er  are  to  be  seen 
by  the  lens.  This  later  alternative,  of  course, 
is  quite  out  of  the  Cjnestion,  and  therefore  we 
liave  to  rely  ou  obtaining  an  illuniinaticm  which 
shall  be  as  even  as  may  be. 

It  is  quite  jjossilile  to  use  daylight  for  the 
purpose;  but  it  then  Ijecomcs  necessary  to  do 
the  work  out  of  tloors,  for  the  limitcfl  area  of 
the  ordinary  window  preclufles  a uniform  light- 
ing of  the  j)rint,  even  when  reflectors  are  called 
into  requisition. 

Artificial  light,  by  reason  of  the  ease  witli 
which  it  can  be  controlled,  is  easier  to  use,  and 
gives  more  certain  results;  moreover,  exj)f)sures 
can  be  standardized  to  a great  extent  without 
difficulty.  Of  artificial  illuminants,  magnesium- 
ribbon  takes  the  first  place,  on  tlie  score  of 
efficiency,  convenience  and  safety. 


To  j)roduce  even  illnmination  of  a Hat  surface, 
I have  found  it  best  to  divide  the  riblion  neces- 
sary for  the  exposure  into  three  piece's,  which 
are  then  burned  in  succession,  one  above  the 
camera,  one  to  the  left  of  it,  and  one  to  the 
right.  They  are  Imrned  in  the  same  vertical 
plane  as  that  in  which  the  leaek  of  the  camera 
lies,  and  at  a distance  of  about  one  foot  from  it. 
To  produce  the  effect  of  a fourth  piece  burned 
hchnv  the  camera,  a piece  of  white  ])aper  is 
placed  on  the  table,  and  its  reflecting  effect 
during  the  burning  of  the  three  strips  of  ril)bon 
produces  a result  com])arable  with  that  obtained 
by  means  of  a fourth  strip  of  magnesium.  Thus 
the  effect  is  obtained  of  equal  aimjuuts  of  light 
from  ])oints  a little  above,  I)elow,  and  to  each 
side  of  the  line  joining  the  lens  of  tlie  camera 
to  the  centres  of  the  i)rint  and  of  the  sensitive 
jHate,  giving  a combined  resnit  mnch  like  il- 
lumination from  the  lens  itself. 

To  descend  to  practical  detail,  it  may  be  well 
to  mention  at  once  that  a tri[)od  is  l)y  no  means 
an  ideal  stand  for  the  camera,  when  coj^ying, 
for,  as  the  greatest  care  is  neec'ssary  to  get  the 
camera  level  and  square  with  the  print,  there 
arc  continual  small  adjustments  t<^  be  made, 
each  of  which,  with  a tripod,  involves  releveling 
the  camera,  and  in  doing  this  it  is  very  easy  to 
upset  the  distance  from  lens  to  i)iint. 

It  is  best,  theref(jre,  if  much  co])ying  is  to 
be  done,  to  make  a small  stand  to  which  the 
camera  may  be  screwed  as  to  a trii)od.  .Ml 
that  is  necessary  is  a stout  piece  of  wood,  with 
three  strong  legs  sennved  on  to  it,  and  with  a 
hole  to  take  a tripod-screw.  I will  not  go  into 
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details,  for  carpenters  will  be  able  to  do  the 
work  M’itlioiit  them,  and  those  who  are  not 
wood-workers  will  not  undertake  the  task.  To 
support  the  j)rint  I hav’e  found  nothing  better 
than  an  enlarging-easel  of  the  ordinary  type. 

Focusing  may  be  done  with  the  aid  of  any 
bright  light — an  acetylene  cycle-lamj)  is  i)articn- 
larly  suitable.  As  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  when 
the  image  on  the  screen  is  jjrccisely  at  its  sharp- 
est, it  is  best  to  stop  down  after  focusing  to 
about  F/16,  thus  making  certain  that  the  ma.xi- 
mnm  degree  of  sharpness  has  been  attained. 
The  lamp  is  then  turned  away  from  the  print 
to  be  copied,  and  the  magnesium-ribbon  is 
ignited,  the  j)ieces  being  held  in  the  positions 
mentioned.  Tlie  ribl>on  cannot  be  lield  in  the 
fingers  while  being  burned,  and  it  is  supported 
best  in  one  of  the  commercial  ‘‘flashmeters'' 
or,  failing  this,  in  pincers,  or  between  a couple 
of  coins. 

The  most  convenient  place  to  hold  the  ribbon 
is  at  the  .same  distance  from  the  ea.sel  on  which 
the  print  is  placed  as  the  back  of  the  camera, 
and  about  one  foot  away  from  it  in  a vertical 
or  horizontal  direction,  and  it  is  on  tliis  assump- 
tion that  the  accompanying  e.\])Osnre-table,  in 
which  the  figures  represent  inches  of  magnesium- 
ribbon,  has  been  based. 

It  is  assumed  also  that  the  plate  is  of  “Special 
Kai)id”  speed  (aljout  T20  Watkins),  and  the 
stop  to  be  used  is  F/Hi,  e.xcej)t  where  the  figures 
are  j)rinted  in  heavy  or  in  italic  type.  Where 
heavy  tyjje  is  n.sed  the  st(jp  must  be  F/d'-i,  and 
where  italics  are  used  it  must  be  F/8.  The 
figures  and  fractions  at  the  head  of  the  columns 
rej)resent,  as  stated,  tlie  magnification,  or  tlie 
linear  ratio  of  tlie  sizes  of  the  image  and  object. 
Figures  are  given  for  all  len.ses  whose  focal 
lengths  he  between  three  inches  and  ciglit  inches, 
ddie  (piaiitity  of  ribbon  indicated  must  be 


burned  in  each  of  the  three  positions;  the  total 
length  required  for  an  exposure  is  thus  three 
times  that  given  in  the  table. 

The  line  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  gives 
values  of  u (the  distance  of  the  object  from  the 
lens),  and  may  be  found  useful  in  finding  the 
magnification.  To  obtain  the  distance  in  inches, 
multiply  the  figures  given  by  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens  in  use.  A full  table  of  this  type  may 
be  found  in  nearly  all  photographic  text-books, 
and  for  this  rea.son,  alone,  I have  ventured  to 
pre,sent  the  table  in  this  incomplete  form. 

It  niay  have  struck  some  readers  as  peculiar 
that  Special  Rapid  jilates  have  been  recom- 
mended in  preference  to  those  specially  pre- 
j)ared  for  copying-work.  The  reason  for  this 
is  concerned  witli  the  develoj)ment  of  the  ex- 
posed plate. 

Most  photographers,  nowadays,  use  some 
system  of  time-development,  and  the  time 
develojjment  for  copies  is  from  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  longer  than  for  ordinary  landscapes. 
To  use  this  information  it  is  necessary  to  know 
how  long  to  develop  a lambscape-exposure  on 
the  plates  used  for  copying,  and  therefore  the 
use  of  the  plates  with  which  the  operator  is 
familiar  is  to  be  recommended.  Only  where 
much  coi)ying  is  to  be  done  is  it  advisable  to 
launch  out  into  a new  brand  of  plates  whose 
development-speed  is  an  unknown  quantity. 

In  conclnsion,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  ability  to  copy  successfully  any  photograph 
on  reasonably  smooth  paper  puts  a very  great 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  pictorial  photographer, 
who  is  thus  enabled  to  work  up  a print  as  may 
be  desired,  and  then  copy  it,  so  that  as  many 
reproductions  of  it  as  necessary  may  be  pre- 
pared, and  at  the  same  time  these  prints,  though 
greatly  modified,  show  no  sign  of  hand-work 
for  the  wliolc  of  the  final  iiriage  is  photographic. 
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IN  SUMMEU-SUNSIIINE 


MYR.V  D.  SC.XLES 


Making  Lantern-Slides 

TECHNICO 


RE  going  into  the  details 
naking  lantern-slides,  it  may 
rell  to  say  a few  words  about 
value  of  lantern-slides  to  the 
teur-photographer.  We  all  ap- 
preciate the  usefulness  of  slides  for  lecture- 
purposes,  blit  few  amateurs  have  realized  their 
value  to  show  photographs  to  the  liest  advantage 
even  on  occasions  no  more  formal  than  the  show- 
ing of  a few  pictures  to  two  or  three  friends.  If 
we  show  an  album  filled  with  prints,  our  friends 
will  jirobably  have  forgotten  about  it  the  next 
morning;  but  the  same  pictures  projected  on  a 
screen  will  be  remembered  by  them,  and  will 
create  real  interest  and  give  pleasure. 

A screen  four  feet  long  is  large  enough  for  an 
ordinary  room  and  it  may  be  set  up  in  a few 
moments,  and  is  amply  illuminated  by  a simple 
lantern  that  may  be  connected  to  the  house- 
wires  as  easily  as  an  electric  iron.  Equipped 
with  such  a lantern,  the  photographer  may,  at  a 
few  moments’  notice,  show  his  jiictures  to  better 
advantage  than  by  any  other  method.  Not 
only  will  the  pictures  be  large,  but  they  will  have 
a brilliancy  impossible  to  obtain  in  the  best 
prints  or  enlargements,  liecause  the  highest 
lights  on  the  illuminated  screen  can  be  made 
much  brighter  than  on  paper.  As  a striking 
example  of  this,  I woidd  jioint  to  a snow-scene 
photographed  in  bright  sunlight.  The  snow 
in  the  shadows  is  brighter  than  white  pajier 
seen  in  ordinary  liglit,  in  the  sunshine  it  is  much 
brighter;  yet  the  best  we  can  do  in  a print  is 
to  let  the  wliite  paper  reproduce  the  brightest 
spots  of  sunlight  and  darker  tones  the  shadows. 
So  if  we  reprofluce  the  gradations  of  the  scene  our 
print  must  be  much  too  dark  to  look  at  all  like 
sunshine  on  snow.  Now,  in  the  slide  we  can  get 
all  tlie  gradations  we  need  in  the  jirint;  but  for 
the  highest  lights  we  have  a lirilliantly  illumi- 
nated screen  which  can  reproiluce  faithfully 
the  sunshine  on  the  snow. 

In  cost,  lantern-slide  plates  are  about  equal  to 
the  best  grades  of  .5  x 7 develojiing-jiajier;  but  as  a 
very  small  negative  is  all  that  is  required,  the 
photographer  will  find  tlie  ex])ense  to  make 
negatives  about  *2  x ?>  inches  and  slides,  less  than 
that  to  work  with  a .5  x 7 camera  and  make 
the  usual  contact  prints. 

IMien  making  jirints  from  a number  of  nega- 
tives made  under  different  conditions,  we  usually 
find  it  necessary  to  use  different  grades  of  jiapcr. 
In  most  makes  of  lantern-plates,  there  is  oidy 


one  grade;  but  we  have  much  more  control 
over  the  contrast.  This  is  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  in  a print  the  surface  is  all  we  can 
see,  and  by  modifying  the  exposure  we  cauTiot 
change  its  contrast  very  much.  But  in  a lantern- 
slide  we  see  the  image  right  through  the  film.  So 
liy  giving  a short  exposure,  and  develo])ing 
until  the  image  extends  throughout  the  eiitire 
thickness  of  the  film,  we  get  much  more  contrast 
than  we  would  by  giving  a long  exposure  anil 
stopping  development  when  the  image  extends 
only  part  way  through  the  emulsion.  However, 
we  can  get  lantern-plates  corrcsiionding  to 
contrast  and  soft  paper:  nearly  all  American 
lantern-]ilates  are  fairly  contrasty  and  rated 
about  the  same  as  ordinary  grades  of  develo])ing- 
paper;  and  nearly  all  English  plates — exce])t 
the  slow  ga.slight  varieties — are  much  softer 
and  better  suited  to  negatives  reciuiring  soft 
papers.  Lantern-slide  plates  are  3j  x 4 inches, 
but  the  lantern  shows  only  about  a three-inch 
square,  so  that  the  plate  must  not  be  filled. 
If  we  have  negatives  three  inches  or  less  long, 
we  can  jirint  lantern-slides  liy  contact  in  a 
frame.  But  if  they  are  larger,  we  have  to  make 
them  by  reduction;  that  is,  by  jdiotographing 
the  negative  on  the  lantern-plate. 

To  make  slides  liy  reduction,  we  must  set  up 
the  negative  so  as  to  get  an  even  light  passing 
through  it  and  exclude  most  of  the  light  around 
it.  We  can  do  this  by  cutting  a hole  a ((iiarter 
of  an  inch  smaller  than  the  negative  in  the 
bottom  of  a liox,  placing  the  box  on  a table  on 
its  side,  the  hole  facing  a window  to  which  it 
should  be  (luitc  close.  We  then  fasten  a jiiece 
of  ground-glass  over  the  hole  on  the  outside  of 
the  box,  and  some  s])rings  or  tnrn-lnittons  on  tlie 
other  side  of  the  wood,  to  hold  the  negative 
over  the  hole.  We  then  [irovidc  a kit  to  hold  a 
3j  X 4 ])late  in  our  camera  and  mark  its  position 
on  the  ground-glass.  In  the  center  of  this  space 
we  mark  a 2f-inch  siiuareor.  if  jireferred,  a .s])ace 
2f  high  and  3 inches  long,  ddic  rea.son  for  this 
is  that  although  most  lanterns  show  a three- 
inch  square,  the  binding-strips  will  cut  down  the 
available  height  of  the  slide  to  just  over  2f 
inches.  See  Fig.  1.  The  length  is  limited  by  the 
space  shown  by  the  lantern,  so  that  it  may  be 
made  three  inches  long  if  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  horizontal  Jiictures  being  a little  larger  than 
vertical  ones,  Slionld  the  jihotograjiher  be 
equijijKsl  with  an  artificial  light  enlarging-ontfit, 
he  can  use  that  light  in  jilace  of  daylight  and 


avoid  the  trouble  caused  by  sudden  changes 
of  light — (for  the  last  year  I have  been  using 
a mercury  vapor  M tube  diffused  by  one  thick- 
ness of  flashed  opal  glass). 

A ^'ery  neat  appearance  can  be  given  to  the 
slides  by  printing  them  with  a very  narrow 
white  border.  To  do  this,  we  first  mat  the 
negatives,  including  just  what  we  want  to  show, 
bv  sticking  strips  of  black  paper  to  the  edges. 
We  cut  needle-paper  into  strips  of  different 
widths  and  stick  the  desired  width  to  the  edges 
of  the  negative  with  mucilage  and  cut  off  with 
scissors  any  paper  that  overlaps  the  edges. 
This  is  easier  than  to  cut  mats  to  suit  all  nega- 
tives and  better  than  to  use  a few  stock-sizes. 
AVith  a little  practice  we  can  soon  mat  negatives 
square;  but  the  beginner  will  find  a piece  of 
card — a iiostcard  will  do — handy  to  use  as  a 
scpiare.  For  contact-slides,  the  negatives  should 
be  matted  on  the  back  or  there  may  be  trouble 
to  get  slides  sharp  through  lack  of  contact  be- 
tween the  negative  and  the  slide.  For  reduction, 
tlie  negatives  may  be  matted  on  either  side. 

If  our  negatives  are  larger  than  three  inches, 
we  j)rovide  our  slide  fitted  with  the  by  4 kit, 
with  a lantern-plate.  This  work,  as  well  as 
developing,  etc.,  may  be  done  in  a much  stronger 
light  than  is  safe  for  developing  negatives; 
but  it  must  be  red.  The  lantern-plates  are 
slower  than  most  negative-plates;  but  faster 
than  developing-paper,  so  that  the  light  used 
in  the  printing-room  would  fog  them.  We  now 
jjlacc  a negative  over  the  hole  in  the  box  and  our 
camera  squarely  opposite  it.  It  will  not  matter 
if  the  front  of  the  camera  is  in  the  box  or  not,  so 
long  as  no  direct  light  from  the  window  can  reach 
the  lens.  We  focus  the  image  of  the  negative 
on  the  ground-glass  of  the  camera,  making  sure 
that  it  comes  in  the  center  of  the  marked  sj)ace 
and  is  of  the  right  size.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  say  what  exposure  to  give;  but  we  can  try 
five  seconds  at  F/l(i  with  good  daylight  and  an 
average  negative. 

In  the  case  of  contact-slides,  we  shall  simply 
])ut  the  negative  in  a frame,  a lantern-plate  on  it 
—just  as  we  would  with  ])apcr — close  the  frame 
and  exjjose.  AVe  could  try  three  seconds  four 
feet  from  an  ordinary  electric  light;  bnt  here, 
again,  the  first  e.xposnre  will  be  purely  a guess. 
In  j)lacing  plates  in  the  holder  or  placing  them  in 
the  printing-frame,  we  must  be  very  careful  to 
brush  off  all  dust  with  a wiile  camel-hair  brush; 
for  all  pinholes  will  be  magnified  several  hundred 
times  on  the  screen. 

In  orrlinary  circumstances,  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  use  developers  different  from  the 
formulae  given  l)y  the  ])late-makcrs,  although 
almost  any  good  developer  is  recommended. 


A properly  exposed  plate  will  develop  in  two  or 
three  minutes,  and  with  an  average  negative 
we  should  time  the  exposure  so  as  to  get  the 
required  density  in  that  time.  In  the  case  of 
flat  negatives,  we  can  reduce  the  exposure  and 
lengthen  the  development  to  five  minutes  or 
more;  and  with  very  contrasty  negatives  we 
may  have  to  expose  long  enough  to  get  the 
reejuired  density  in  about  one  minute.  We  can 
fix  the  plate  in  the  hypo  we  use  for  negatives. 
The  density  of  the  slide  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance and  the  beginner  may  have  some  trouble 
to  get  it  just  right,  as,  unlike  prints,  the  unfixed 
slide  will  look  much  darker  than  it  will  after 
fixing.  The  proper  density  of  the  finished  slide 
is  such  that  the  picture  looks  a little  too  light 
when  examined  by  transmitted  daylight,  and 
a little  too  dark  when  placed,  film-down,  on 
white  paper.  Another  good  guide  is  to  place  the 
slide,  film-down,  on  an  open  book.  Any  part 
dense  enough  to  hide  the  printing  entirely  will 
show  black  on  the  screen  with  no  detail  visible; 
so  if  more  than  the  deepest  shadows  hide  the 
printing  the  slide  is  too  dense. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  get  our  e.xposures  just 
right  so  as  to  get  the  best  contrast  with  the  same 
length  of  development  as  is  necessary  to  give 
the  right  density.  But  fortunately  we  can  get 
very  good  results  by  reducing  the  density  of 
slides  if  they  are  too  dark.  So  if  we  find  a slide 
developing  too  fast — as  a result  of  overexposure 
— we  do  not  take  it  out  of  the  developer  when 
dark  enough.  If  we  did,  it  would  lack  the 
])roj:)er  contrast;  but  we  develop  it  about  as 
long  as  we  would  a normally  exposed  plate,  dis- 
regarding the  density.  Then,  after  fixing  and 
washing  for  a few  minutes,  we  reduce  the  density 
as  much  as  necessary  with : AA'ater,  10  oz.;  hypo, 
1 oz.;  potassium  ferricyanide,  1 dram.  In 
this  way  we  can  save  j)lates  that  are  a little  over- 
exposed and  get  results  nearly  as  good  as  with 
normal  exposure.  This  solution  may  stain  the 
slides,  but  the  stain  usually  washes  out.  If 
it  does  not,  ])lace  the  slide  in  weak  hydrochloric 
acid,  about  A oz.  of  aciil  to  10  of  water,  this 
solution  will  remove  the  stain.  The  acid  may 
also  be  used  to  clear  stains  caused  by  long 
develoj)ment  in  old  developer. 

If  the  slide  is  too  thin,  it  can  be  intensified  if  it 
has  detail  in  the  highlights;  but  if  it  has  clear 
glass  in  the  highlights,  we  cannot  make  a good 
slide  of  it  as  no  intensifier  can  build  up  an  image 
from  clear  glass.  This  is  a i)oint  very  often 
overlooked  by  beginners  in  their  first  attempts 
to  produce  lantern-slides  that  are  right.  In 
other  words,  we  can  save  an  underdeveloped 
slide,  but  one  much  underexj)osed  is  useless. 
The  iutensifier  is  made  as  follows; 
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FIGURE  1 

A COMPLETED  SLIDE  SHOWING  SPACE  OCCUPIED  BY  THE  PICTURE, 
MAT  WITH  WHITE  MARGIN,  BINDING  AND  LABELS 


A B 

Potassium  l)roini(le  J oz.  Sodium  Sulpliite  ^ oz- 
Mercuric  bicliloride  f oz.  Water  10  oz- 

Water  10  oz. 

Tlie  slide  is  hleacheil  in  solution  A,  rinsed  in 
water  and  jilaced  in  solution  B,  \vliere  it  darkens 
in  a lew  seconds.  Intensification  is  not  as  satis- 
factory as  reduction,  because  the  permanence 
of  intensified  slides  is  (|uestionable,  and  if  we 
desire  to  tone  tliem  we  cannot  do  so  satisfac- 
torily and  this  is  a drawback. 

Both  the  reducer  and  solution  A of  the  intensi- 
fier  are  e.xtreniely  ])oisonous  and  should  be  used 
with  great  care. 

W e now'  wash  the  slides  tlioronghly,  Imlf  an 
liour  in  running  water  will  do,  and,  if  black  and 
white  results  arc  wanted,  we  mop  the  surface  of 
the  slides  with  a wad  of  wet  cotton  and  place 
them  on  a rack  to  dry.  If  we  want  warm- 
toned  slides,  which  give  a very  jileasing  efi'cct — 
])articidarly  as  a change  from  the  black  and 
white  ones — we  can  tone  our  slides,  or  w'e  can 
make  warm-toned  slides  liy  development. 

'^riiere  are  a great  many  ways  to  tone  slides; 
lint  the  following  is  one  of  the  best.  It  ])ro- 
dnces  slides  ranging  in  tone  from  warm-black 
to  red-clialk.  A satisfactoiw’  brown  can  be 
maile;  bul  this  method  is  most  suitable  for 


warm-blacks  or  flecided  reds.  The  black-and- 
wdiite  slide  is  washed  well  and  toned  in  the 


following  solution: 

Copper  sulphate' ,‘50  grains 

Potassium  citrate grains 

Potassium  ferricyanide  grains 

Water It)  ounces 


The  warm-black  will  be  reached  in  about 
a minute  and  toning  will  go  on  for  several  minutes 
until  the  red-chalk  color  is  reached. 

If  we  want  a sepia-tone,  we  can  get  it  liy  re- 
developing as  we  would  with  bromide-paper. 
We  make  up  the  following  solutions: 


Saturated  solution  of 

A Potassium  ])ermanganate j oz. 

Hydrochloric  acid | oz. 

Water  (i  oz. 

B Sodium  sulphide 60  grs. 

Water  6 oz. 


We  place  the  black-and-white  slide  in  solution 
A where  it  soon  bleaches,  then,  after  a short 
rinse  we  transfer  it  to  solution  B where  it  turns 
sejiia  in  a few  seconds.  When  using  this  formula, 
a very  thorough  washing  after  fi.xing  is  not 
necessary. 

The  above  methods  are  tw'o  well-known  ways 
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to  get  warm-toned  slides;  I will  now  give  a method 
to  produce  olive-tones  ranging  from  olive-hlack 
— similar  to  Artnra — to  a decided  olive. 

This  method,  I believe,  has  not  been  pul)lished 
before. 

AVe  e.xpose  the  ordinary  lantern-plate  just 
as  we  did  for  black-and-white  slides  and  de- 


velop it  in  the  following: 

I’yro 1 oz. 

A Potassium  ]\letat)isulphite  80  grs. 

AA'ater l(i  oz. 

,,  Soflium  Carbonate Ij  oz. 

AA'ater 10  oz. 


a stain  is  not  always  a disad\’antagc  and  may  be 
used  to  give  the  slide  the  effect  of  a picture  on 
buff'  i)aper.  It  can  be  produced  readily  l>y 
allowing  the  developer  to  stand  a few  moments 
after  mixing,  or  by  adding  some  old  developer 
to  the  new.  If  an  olive-l)lack  is  wanted,  we 
dissolve  I oz.  of  sodium  sulphite  in  l(i  oz.  of  water 
and  add  half  an  ounce  of  this  solution  to  the 
developer.  A greater  quantity  of  sidi)hite 
solution  followed  by  ])lain  hypo  or  a smaller 
quantity  followed  by  acid-hyj)o  will  have  the 
same  effect.  If  after  washing  the  color  of  the 
slide  is  warmer  than  we  wanted,  we  can  change 
it  as  much  as  necessary  or,  if  we  like,  back  to 
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FIGURE  2 

A I'HOPER  WAY  TU  BIND  SLIDE 
C THE  WKOXG  WAY 


J) 


B NEAT  COHNEH 
D BAD  CORNER 


For  a rich  olive-tone  we  use  1 jiart  of  A,  1 
part  of  P and  (i  parts  of  water.  This  developer 
oxidizes  rapidly  wiien  mixed  and  can  be  used  only 
once  without  staining  the  slides;  though,  of 
course,  when  making  a quantity  of  slides,  we  can 
develop  several  at  once  in  one  large  tray.  AA'hen 
the  slide  is  ilcvcloped,  we  rinse  it  and  fix  it  in 
})lain  hypo  about  ‘■2.5%  solution.  If  a less  de- 
cided olive  is  wanted  we  develoj)  the  slide  as 
above  and  fix  in  acid-hypo.  Either  ordinary 
alum  or  the  chrome-alum  acid-fixing  bafhs 
may  be  useil.  So  we  can  take  whichever  we 
use  for  our  negatives.  AA’hen  tlie  slide  is  fixed, 
we  must  not  judge  the  color  of  the  slide  until 
it  has  been  washed  fifteen  or  twent>'  minutes  as 
the  color  changes  in  water  and  the  tone  becomes 
warmer.  The  slides  should  be  (juite  free  of 
stain,  and  if  the  margins  or  other  clear  parts 
show  any  color  it  is  probably  due  to  under- 
exposure and  fcjrced  development.  However, 


a black  tone  by  di])])ing  in  water  to  which  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  have  been  added. 
At  this  stage  we  must  watch  the  slide  closely 
and  rinse  the  acid  off  as  soon  as  enough  color 
is  removed;  after  a short  wash  we  put  it  to  drv. 

AA  e now  take  the  ilry  slides  and  mat  them  with 
nccdle-jiajicr  as  we  did  the  negatives,  but  we  put 
mucilage  otdy  in  the  extreme  corners  of  the 
slide,  so  that  it  is  covered  by  the  bindiTig-strips 
and  cannot  be  seen  from  either  side  of  the  slide. 
AA'c  stick  the  strips  of  iiajicr  so  as  to  show  a white 
margin  of  an  inch  wide  as  in  Fig.  1.  More 
margin  will  give  too  much  glare  round  the  ])ict- 
ure;  but  the  narrow  margin  looks  well.  In 
sj)ite  of  dusting  our  ])lates,  we  are  almost  sure  to 
find  SOUR'  ])inholes.  These  we  can  s])ot. 
using  watercolors  of  suitable  color.  d'lu' 
great  thing  in  sjiotting  is  to  use  the  jiaiid  as 
dry  as  ixissible,  as  if  at  all  liquid  it  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  gelatin  Jiround  the  pinhole  and 
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leave  the  liole  not  only  visible  but  emphasized 
bv  a dark  ring  around  it. 

We  now  cover  the  slides  with  clean  cover- 
glasses.  Spoiled  slides  answer  very  well  and  one 
can  have  the  films  removed  easily  by  allowing 
them  to  soak  in  very  old  pyro-developer  over 
night.  Next  we  place  several  binding-strips 
with  the  end  towards  us  on  a table  and  wet  them 
with  a wad  of  cotton  saturated  with  water. 
When  the  first  strip  is  limp,  we  wipe  off  the  excess 
of  water  with  the  cotton  after  wringing  it  out, 
then  holding  the  slide  and  cover-glass  together 
we  place  them  in  the  center  of  the  strip  at  the 
end  nearest  us  and  roll  the  slide  and  cover 
over  away  from  us  until  the  binding-strip  is 
stuck  to  all  four  edges.  As  we  roll  the  slide 
with  one  hand,  we  press  the  binding-strip  into 
good  contact  xcitJi  the  edges  only  with  the  other 
hand.  Then,  by  drawing  the  thumb  and  finger 
over  the  top  of  the  slide,  we  press  the  binding- 
strip  down  on  both  sides,  taking  care  to  stick  it 
down  to  the  very  end,  as  in  Fig.  2.  We  then  go 
on  and  do  the  same  thing  to  the  other  three 


sides.  When  we  stick  the  binding-strip  to  the 
very  end — as  in  A — we  find  that  on  bending 
the  next  side  down  there  is  no  loose  corner  of 
paper  left.  Sec  B Fig.  2.  But  if  we  do  not  stick 
it  to  the  very  end,  as  in  C,  on  bending  down  the 
binder  on  the  next  side  we  get  the  loose  paper 
corner,  as  in  D.  By  the  time  that  the  first  slide 
is  bound  another  binding-strip  will  be  limp  and 
ready  for  the  next  slide,  so  that  after  the  first, 
we  do  not  have  to  wait  for  the  water  to  soak  in. 
We  now  put  a star  in  the  bottom  left-hand  corner 
of  the  slide,  as  in  Fig.  1,  and,  if  desired,  a label 
on  the  opposite  end.  The  star  indicates  the 
top  right-hand  corner  of  the  slide  when  it  is 
inverted  to  put  into  the  lantern,  which,  of 
course,  in  projecting  the  picture,  inverts  it  again. 

In  conclusion,  I would  suggest  to  the  ama- 
teur to  make  a few  slides  from  some  of  his 
negatives  and  get  some  one  to  project  them. 
If  the  slides  are  made  about  right,  I am  sure 
that  he  will  be  delighted  with  the  result,  and  will 
feel  that  it  is  well  worth  while  to  take  up  this 
branch  of  photography. 


Suiting  the  Paper  to  the  Negative 

R.  CHILD  BAYLEY 


VERY  photographer  of  any  experi- 
ence at  all  knows  that  by  a choice 
of  ])rinting-nicthods  he  can  get 
bright  prints  full  of  contrast  or  soft 
delicate  ones  at  will  from  the  same 
negative,  and  this  power  is  a very  valuable  one 
in  view  of  the  difficulty  to  determine  precisely 
how  far  to  carry  development  of  the  negative  in 
each  particular  case.  We  may  have  exj)osed  and 
developed  correctlj%  according  to  the  generally 
accepted  ideas  of  what  is  correct;  but  we  may 
then  find  that  one  such  negative  is  more  effective 
when  printed  to  give  contrast,  whereas  another 
calls  for  a printing-process  of  just  the  opposite 
kind  to  meet  tcclmical  and  artistic  require- 
ments. 

In  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  there  has 
been  a grailual  alteration  in  the  character  of  the 
negatives  ])roduccd,  the  tendency  l)eing  all  the 
time  to  make  negatives  softer  and  softer.  Many 
a photographer  doing  first-rate  work  today  sim- 
|)ly  could  not  nudee  a good  print  from  the  kind 
of  negative  in  vogue  a generation  ago,  whereas 
the  modern  negative  to  the  old-time  photographer 
would  seem  hojK'lessly  weak  and  flat.  Some  of 
this  must  be  i>ut  down  to  a gradually  increasing 
estimation  of  delicacy  and  softness  in  onr  ])ict- 


nres;  but  this  accounts  for  only  a little  of  it. 
Some  of  the  old  albumenized-paper  prints  were 
beautifully  delicate  and  harmonious.  The 
greater  j)art  of  the  change  is  due  to  the  intro- 
duction of  printing-[)rocesses  that  require  soft 
negatives.  Some  of  the  special-development 
papers,  which  have  been  introduced  in  the  last 
few  years  for  jwofessional  use,  need  negatives 
specially  made  to  suit  them  in  this  respect,  if  the 
full  capacity  of  the  j>aper  is  to  be  brought  out. 

The  amateur  today  makes  use  chiefly  of  three 
processes  only — j)rinting-out  paper,  gaslight,  and 
rapid  bromide  paper.  A negative  of  full  con- 
trast is  what  is  required  for  printing-out  paper, 
whether  of  the  self-toning  or  of  the  separately- 
toned  kind.  Failing  that,  rapid  bromide  j)aper 
can  be  used  tor  contact-printing,  or  one  of  the 
special  gaslight  ])aj)crs  made  to  give  soft  results, 
the  so-called  “portrait”  papers.  For  softer 
negatives  still,  the  ordinary  gaslight  paper  can 
be  used,  whereas  special  gaslight  papers  are  made 
which  will  give  fpiite  bright  results  from  negatives 
which  are  too  thin  to  give  i^rcsentable  pictures 
in  any  other  way  whatever. 

To  get  the  best  result  out  of  all  one's  negatives, 
even  if  these  do  not  include  any  that  are  e.xces- 
sively  harsh,  or  thin,  more  than  one  j>aper  must 
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Hon.  Mention,  Domestic  Pets  Competition 
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WARD  E.  BRA'AN 


be  used;  and  it  is  well  to  recognize  tliis,  and  if 
any  packet  is  found  to  give  specially  bright  or 
specially  flat  i)ictures,  not  to  use  it  indiscrim- 
inately, but  to  keep  it  for  use  when  one  or  another 
quality  is  needed. 

It  is  not  recognized  as  generally  as  it  might  be 
that,  even  with  the  same  brand  of  printing-paper, 
different  batches  differ  very  decidedly  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  grarlation  which  they  yield,  and 
these  differences  have  become  more  noticeable 
since  war-conditions  have  compelled  manufact- 
urers to  find  fresh  sources  of  raw  material. 
We  put  the  following  question  the  other  day  to 
one  of  the  largest  users  of  bromide  paper  in  this 
country;  “Which  brand  of  bromide  paper,  in 
your  e.xperience,  gives  the  strongest  contrasts 
and  which  the  weakest.^”  Ilis  reply  was  to  flie 
effect  that  he  could  not  say  that  any  one  braml 
could  bear  either  descrijjfion;  but  that  certain 
samples  of  certain  brands  had  i)ossessed  sucli  a 
distinction,  and  that  when  he  found  a ])aj)er  which 
gave  unusual  contrast  or  unusual  softness,  he 
put  some  of  that  particular  batch  aside  for  sj)eeial 
work.  But  it  was  not  safe  to  assume  that  any 
other  batch  of  the  same  |)ai)er  wovdd  necessarily 
have  the  same  characteristics,  d'he  makers 
themselves  recognize  these  differences,  and  we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  they  are  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  them  down  to  the  minimum, 
in  the  interest  of  the  rej)>itation  of  their  j)roduct 
for  uniformity. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  choice  of  the  medium  itself 
that  we  can  control  the  gradation  in  the  print: 


there  is  its  treatment  to  be  considered.  The 
character  and  strength  of  the  light  by  which 
contact -printing  is  done  have  an  ini])ortant  in- 
fltience  on  the  result.  A very  thin  negative,  for 
e.\amj)le,  will  give  a much  more  brilliant  print  if 
the  exposure  is  made  to  a feeble  light  than  to  a 
strong  one,  and  using  the  same  ilhiminant  and 
the  same  paper,  a greater  degree  of  contrast  is 
got  by  using  an  enlarging-lantern  than  by  con- 
tact-printing. There  are  also  s])eeial  methods  to 
get  soft  prints  from  harsh  negatives,  such  as  the 
Sterry  process,  whereas  soft  negatives  can  be 
made  to  give  strong  prints  by  first  making  the 
])rint,  fixing  and  washing  it,  and  then  bleaching 
it,  as  if  it  were  to  be  suli)hide-toned,  and  then  re- 
develo])ing  it.  In  that  case  a second  fixing  is 
not  re((uired. 

On  the  whole,  such  processes  are  not  of  much 
use:  it  is  sim|)ler  and  iuoih‘  satisfactory  to  rely 
u|)on  two  or  three  different  (jualities  of  a develoj)- 
ment-])a])er,  and  to  aim  at  getting  all  our  neg.a- 
tives  well  within  the  range  of  such  stock  as  we 
))ossess.  In  that  way  we  can  be  sure  of  doing  the 
best  in  eadi  case,  and  doing  it  without  much 
waste  of  eilher  time  or  materials  in  exiH'iiment- 
ing,  which  these  special  ])roeesses  generally 
'ui\oWc.—-PIioto(/r(ii>hi/. 


■Vrt  is  one  of  the  three  incarnations  of  the  ideal 
in  th(‘  real:  hove  the  essence  of  human  life, 
science  the  essence  of  truth,  and  art  tlie  (‘ssciice 
of  beauty. — Charlcn  Fnntt^oi.t  (loiniod. 
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Coloring  Lantern-Slides  with  Transparent  Oil-Colors 

ROBERT  J.  BUCHANAN 


HE  test  of  a lantern-slide  is  its 
appearance  upon  the  screen.  A 
colored  slide  may  seem  to  be  (piite 
satisfactory,  but  when  ])rojected 
on  the  screen,  it  may  prove  to  be  the 
reverse.  The  quality  of  the  illnminant  must  be 
considered  when  coloring  a slide. 

In  America,  aniline  watercolors  have  been 
used  to  color  slides,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
oil-colors  and  at  a great  artistic  sacrifice.  In 
England,  on  the  contrary,  the  best  lantern- 
slides  are  colored  with  transparent  oil-colors. 
Coloring  lantern-slides  with  oil-colors  gives  them 
greater  depth  and  brilliance,  than  it  is  possil)le 
to  obtain  with  aniline  watercolors.  All  aniline 
colors  fade  quickly,  although  suitable  trans- 
parent oil-colors  are  virtually  permanent.  This 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  colored  trans- 
parencies exj)oscd  to  sunlight. 

In  coloring  lantern-slides,  some  artists  use  a 
retouching-frame,  to  hold  the  plate.  Others 
hold  the  slide  in  the  left  hand,  so  that  the  light 
is  reflected  from  a piece  of  white  j)aj)er  upon 
the  table.  There  is  still  another  way.  A j)iece 
of  j)hotographic  ground-glass  is  used,  which  is 
hehl  with  the  slide  in  the  hand  between  it  and 
the  light.  It  is  imj)ortant  to  seleet  slides,  which 
are  suitable  to  color.  They  shoidd  be  as  per- 
fect as  ])0ssil)le.  They  may  l>e  a little  dense, 
btit  must  be  (piite  trans])arent ; above  all  else 
the  details  should  be  sharp. 

Coloring  lantern-slides  with  oil-colors  re- 
cpiires  the  greatest  care.  The  colors  shouhl 
be  quite  transimrent  and,  at  the  same  time, 
Iiermanent.  Many  of  the  transjiarent  oil-colors 
are  notoriously  fugitive.  Dust  must  be  excluded 
rigidly  from  the  colors  during  the  jirocess.  ()nl\' 
sufficient  color  should  be  mixed  and  that  for 
immediate  use — not  alone  for  economy,  but  to 
keep  the  pigments  absolutely  clean.  Small 
butter-dishes  may  be  used  and  covered  with 
cover-glasses.  Some  may  prefer  to  mix  their 
colors  uj)on  cover-glasses.  In  this  way  the 
transjiarency  may  be  seen,  before  being  aiijilied 
to  the  slide.  It  is  best  to  have  good  brushes, 
jireferably  of  sable.  Perfiaiis,  three  brushes 
may  suffice;  one  of  meilium  size,  one  somewhat 
smaller,  and  the  third  a very  fine  one  for  minute 
details.  The  test  of  a good  brush,  is  to  be  able  to 
draw  it  to  a sharp  point  when  moistened  between 
the  lips.  It  is  economy  to  use  the  liest. 

In  coloring  wet-plate  slides,  tliey  are  varnishcil 
by  flowing  thin  pale  shellac-varnish  over  the  sur- 


face. The  slide  should  be  warmed  above  a 
lanq)  before  doing  so,  to  prevent  tlie  chilling 
of  the  varnish,  the  surplus  of  which  is  returneil 
to  the  bottle  from  the  corner  of  the  ]>late.  A 
dryplate-slide  may  be  similarly  treated.  How- 
ever 111)011  experiment  this  may  prove  to  be 
nnnecessary,  merely  by  using  the  turpentine 
and  medium  to  clean  and  ])repare  the  surface 
of  the  slide.  This  may  be  a])i)licd  with  ab- 
sorbent cotton,  a piece  of  cheese-cloth  or 
even  a bit  of  canton-flannel.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  injure  the  delicate  gelatine  film 
in  doing  so.  The  slide  is  wiped  dry,  and 
no  particle  of  dirt  should  be  allowed  to  adhere 
to  the  plate,  which  should  have  a smooth  velvet 
surface  ready  to  receive  the  color. 

With  the  transparencies  and  lantern-slidi's, 
the  colors  may  be  applied  directly  to  the  plate. 
Each  artist  must  experiment  until  he  finds  the 
most  suitable  method,  as  no  two  artists  will 
do  the  work  in  the  same  way.  Where  there  are 
open  spaces,  with  little  details,  as  in  the  skies, 
trees,  and  foregrounds,  the  colors  may  be  waslu'd 
on  with  a brush.  They  are  then  sti])])led  with 
the  greatest  care.  Perhaps  the  liest  way  to  do 
this,  is  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers;  but  the 
finished  work  must  tie  left  with  a smooth  velvet- 
surface,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible,  allowing 
no  tinger-marks  to  show.  If  the  fingcr-tijis  or 
the  balls  of  the  tingers  are  not  smooth  enough 
for  this  delicate  o])eration,  their  smoothness 
may  be  increased  by  rubbing  them  with  a jiiece 
of  Hiu'  ])iimicc-stone  or  fine  sand-paper.  Some- 
times a stippler  is  made  by  rolling  some  absorb- 
ent cotton  around  the  end  of  a blunt  stick. 
Over  this  ]>ad  of  cotton,  a piece  of  fine  smooth 
kid  is  stretched;  but  this  must  be  ke])t  clean 
and  dry  to  be  of  real  value. 

Oil  trans|)arencies  and  even  in  the  larger  areas 
of  lantern-slides,  where  there  is  little  or  no  dc'tail, 
the  simplest  method  is  to  daub  or  smear  the 
color  directly  on  the  ]jlate  with  the  fingers. 
The  sky  is  the  most  inqiortant  part  of  a slide  and 
reijuires  exjiert  treatment  to  a])])ly  the  oil-colors 
smoothly,  as  cxiilained  before.  Cloud-effects 
reejuire  more  stiiipling  to  reduce  the  color.  'I'he 
highlights  on  clouds  may  be  removed  with  a 
clean  brush,  moistened  with  turpentine  and 
medium;  but  not  wet.  These  clond-ctfects 
may  be  made  very  beautiful,  but  they  rcipiirc 
great  skill  and  are  not  recomnKmdcil  to  ama 
tcurs  unless  thoronglily  ex|)crienced. 

What  lias  been  said  with  regard  to  the  stiji- 
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pling  of  the  skies,  applies  in  a lesser  degree,  to 
the  rest  of  the  slide.  Some  of  the  details  may 
be  stippled  with  a brush,  and  others  may  not 
require  any  stippling  at  all.  Should  any  color 
overlap  the  lines  of  the  picture,  it  may  be  re- 
moved in  any  convenient  way,  such  as  with  a 
clean  brush,  moist,  but  not  wet,  or  with  an  ordi- 
nary stump  moistened  likewise. 

^\\  len  lantern-slides  have  been  colored  they 
must  be  kept  free  of  dust,  until  dry.  They 


may  be  dried  quickly  by  artificial  heat,  but  this  to 
a great  degree  is  obviated  in  the  use  of  transpar- 
ent oil-colors  which  dry  rapidly,  such  as  Roeh- 
rig’s  Transparent  Oil  Photo-Colors,  recently 
introduced,  and  then  using  the  medium  as 
recommended.  If  greater  brilliancy  is  desired 
the  finished  slide  may  be  varnished,  using  An- 
thony’s Diamond  Varnish.  This  is  flowed 
over  the  slide;  it  is  very  thin  and  volatile,  and 
requires  expert  handling. 


A Handy  Viewing-Frame  for  Color-Transparencies 


HAROLD  G.  GRAINGER 


ilAVING  made  from  time  to  time  a 
number  of  c(dor  transparencies  by 
the  x4utochrome  and  Paget  processes 
I found  that  a viewing-frame  of 
some  kind  was  necessary  to  get  the 
best  effect  when  showing  them  to  my  friends. 
T1  le  narrow  binding-edge  is  not  sufficient  of 
itself  to  mask  off  the  picture  from  the  back- 
ground when  it  is  held 
up  to  the  light  for 
viewing;  and  a simjde 
frame  was  made  on 
the  following  lines, 
which  ])roved  quite 
efficient  and  valuable. 

Diagram  A shows  a 
piece  of  card  a little 
thicker  than  the 
transparencies  when 
finished  with  lantern- 
slide  binding,  and  for 
(|uarter-j)lates  was  cut 
to  the  size  and  sliapc 
indicated.  In  a couple 
of  thin  jneces  of  card 
(from  a ]>acket  of 
bromide  inipcr)  ex- 
actly the  same  size  as 
A,  openings  were  cut 
2f  X 3f  inches  so 
that  wlicn  tlicse  cards 
were  ])laced  on  each 
side  of  A,  and  a tniiis- 
parcncy  was  in  tlie 
place  ])iovidcd  for  it, 
tli('  lantern-slide  l)ind- 
ing  was  just  covered 
up.  'I'hese  ])ieccs  of 
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card  B and  C were  then  covered  with  thin 
gray  mounting-paper.  On  B there  was  none 
to  overlap  except  a piece  inch  wide  at  the 
top,  but  C had  a margin  of  fully  an  inch  all 
around.  When  dry,  tlie  paper  was  cut 
at  each  corner  of  the  cut-out  spaces,  and 
then  folded  and  pasted  on  tlie  back  of  the 
cards,  the  shaded  portions  representing  the 
gray  paper.  The 
three  cards  being  then 
ready  for  binding  to- 
gether, B was  fastened 
to  A,  gray  paper  out- 
wards. On  the  oppo- 
site side  C was  then 
pasted,  and  when 
firmly  set,  the  out- 
side edge  of  the 
mounting-paper  was 
trimmed  neatly  to  an 
even  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  all  around. 
First  the  top  and 
bottom,  and  after- 
wards the  sides,  were 
folded  over  and  jiasted 
to  the  back,  and 
the  frame  was  com- 
plete ready  for  use. 

The  use  of  mount- 
ing-paper facilitated 
very  much  the  speedy 
fixing  up  of  the  frame. 
For  examining  lantern- 
slides  of  the  ordinary 
type  this  is  also  a 
very  effective  method. 

Photogra  phi/. 
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STAGNANT  WATER  AND  FENS 


JAMES  COOPER 


Water  in  the  Landscape 

DR.  GIORGIO  MARESTI 

f Translated  and  illustrated  l>y  Janies  Cooper.) 


OAV  often,  after  having  examined  a 
landscape  on  the  ground-glass  of  onr 
camera,  have  we  ahandoned  it  with 
a dissatisfied  feeling,  exclaiming; 
“If  there  were  only  a little  water, 
what  a pretty  view  it  would  make!”  and  we  have 
picked  np  our  apiiaratiis  imjiatiently,  imjire- 
cating  the  absence  of  the  element  whose  presence 
has  a more  vivifying  effect  in  a land.scaiie  than  any 
other  thing.  How  often  we  have  wished  for  the 
mysterious,  varied,  picturesfjue  reflections  in 
front  of  a play  of  lines,  of  lights  and  shadows 
which  only  lacked  the  artistic  comjilcment  of  a 
mirror  of  water  to  endow  with  life  and  distinc- 
tion a landsca])e  that  without  it  would  have  no 
artistic  value!  Rut  whether  the  water  consti- 
tutes the  jirincijial  motive  of  the  picture  or 
forms  merely  a jileasing  accessory,  its  importance 
in  the  comjiosition  of  a landscaiie  is  such  that  it 
deserves  a few  words  in  supjiort  of  the  con- 
tention that  it  is  valuable. 

Of  much  value  as  artificial  adjuncts,  esjiecially 
in  the  foreground  of  masses  of  w ater,  are  swani|)- 
rushes,  arpiatic  plants  with  their  lieautifnl  flow- 


ers, rocks  in  their  varied  groupings,  a boat  at 
anchor,  fishing-utensils  and  many  other  things 
which  disposed  artistically  in  relation  to  the 
rest,  may  form  a harmonious  complement  of  the 
foreground,  always  so  diflicult  to  arrange,  and  may 
also  serve  as  the  princi]ial  or  predominant 
motive.  Afjnatic  animals,  such  as  geese,  ducks, 
or  swans,  may  be  coaxed  into  the  most  suitable 
liosition  by  a few  persuasive  bread-crumbs, 
and  also  furnish  decorative  motives,  often 
vague,  and  by  their  motions  in  swimming  serve 
to  break  the  glassy  surface  of  the  water, 
distributing  in  tortuous  stripes  the  otherwise 
too  sharp  reflections. 

. Another  decorative  element  of  singular  beauty 
is  the  extremely  varied  ])lay  of  the  rclli'cl  ions  of 
objects  locate)!  in  different  planes  in  water 
with  a slight  movement  of  the  surface;  and  a 
more  majestic  one  is  the  mirror  forme<l  by  a 
wide  expanse  of  traii(|uil  water  sliowing  elearl\’ 
the  reverseil  outlines  of  the  horizon. 

In  this  connection  we  woidil  make  a s]>ecial 
observation;  tin-  camerist  shouM  always  lake 
the  greatest  care  that  the  waferline  runs  par- 


allel  to  tlie  top  and  bottom  of  the  plate,  for  the 
simide  reason  tliat  a slanting  water-line  is  an 
absurdity  in  either  art  or  nature. 

A horizontal  line  of  water  produces  an  im- 
pression of  calmness  and  tranquillity;  and  the 
larger  the  mass  of  water,  the  greater  is  the 
sense  of  quiet  majesty  which  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing many  beautiful  motives  for  interpreta- 
tions of  nature.  A background  consisting  of  a 
well-selected  frame 
of  mountains  or 
w o o d s completes 
the  impression  of 
immensity,  and 
their  r e H e c t e d 
shadows,  often  in- 
terrupted by  thin  lu- 
minous strips,  have 
a beautiful  effect  if 
done  properly. 

But  when  this 
frame  limiting  the 
upper  part  of  the 
view,  instead  of  l)e- 
ing  distaid  is  much 
nearer  to  us  and 
occu])ies  a prej)on- 
derating  ])art  of  the 
picture,  so  that  the 
reflections  become 
merely  a comple- 
ment of  the  com- 
position and  not  an 
ini])ortant  motive, 
care  should  be  taken 
that  the  line  that 
sei)arates  the  water 
from  the  rest  does 
not  divide  the  view 
in  the  middle,  pro- 
ducing two  ])ictures, 
the  real  and  the  re- 
flected, exactly  alike 
in  shape  and  tone- 
\’alues,  since  that 
would  be  highly  in- 
artistic in  its  effect.  Large  masses  of  motionless 
or  nearly  motionless  water  are  very  apt  to  give 
the  incautious  ])hotographcr  just  such  disagree- 
able duplications  if  he  does  not  take  care  to  have 
the  dividing  line  above  or  below  the  center  of  the 
l)iclure,  as  may  best  suit  the  character  of  the 
coni])osition.  In  such  cases,  and  generally  in 
those  where  still  or  very  slowly  moving  water 
is  to  be  dealt  with,  it  is  well  to  ])rodnce  a slight 
ri])ple  on  the  surface  either  by  throwing  a stone 
or  by  any  other  convenient  method.  If  a stone 
is  used,  one  should  wait  until  the  little  wave 


formed  at  first  has  spread  over  the  whole  surface. 
This  will  give  a more  truthful  picture. 

Stagnant  w'ater  and  fens,  usually  covered 
with  a green  scum,  may  nevertheless  give 
excellent  decorative  reflections:  in  such  case 

it  would  be  impossible  to  move  the  surface  in 
order  to  get  more  varied  effects,  and  so  it  would 
have  to  be  taken  as  it  is,  having  a care  to  com- 
])ose  the  surrounding  objects  in  such  a way  as 

to  obtain  the  best 
values  ol chiaroscuro 
and  bring  out  the 
real  picture  in  the 
wavy  reflections. 

Clouds  reflected 
in  the  w'ater  have 
a fine  effect,  and 
if  the  photographer 
knows  how  to  bal- 
ance the  values  of 
sky,  dark  masses  of 
foliage  ami  reflec- 
tions, he  will  be  able 
to  obtain  delightfid 
pictures  with  the 
most  delicate  tone- 
values.  Contre-jour 
views,  especially  if 
made  when  the  sun 
is  slightly  obscured 
or  ]>artly  covered, 
have  a particularly 
fascinating  result 
due  to  the  odd  and 
beautiful  effect  of 
the  luminosity  on 
the  surface  of  the 
w a t e r . In  such 
views,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  ortho- 
chromatic  and  anti- 
h a 1 a t i o n plates, 
developed  with  soft- 
acting  agents  like 
amidol  and  mctol, 
reducing  when  the 
contrasts  are  too  harsh,  so  as  to  ecpialize  the 
values  which  should  be  carefully  retained. 

I do  not  advise  the  amateur  to  pass  off  the 
sometimes  very  beautiful  sunset  cloud-effects  as 
“moonlight  views,”  as  I am  an  enemy  of  all  that 
is  not  sincere  in  art — it  is  but  trash  to  the  in- 
genuous. True  art  shoidd  avoid  charlatanism, 
and  an  artistic  exjjression  is  all  the  more  effective 
the  more  sincere  it  is  either  objectively  or 
subjectively.  This  is  a truism  to  rememlier. 

To  return  to  our  subject,  I would  say  that  the 
chief  study  of  the  amateur  in  this  class  of  work 
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THE  Pl.AY  OE  KEFLECTIONS 

slnnild  he  to  discover  the  actinic  values  of  the 
various  elements  and  the  judicious  use  of  yellow 
filters  of  different  degrees  of  intensity — hut 
always  rather  light  than  dark — with  ortho- 
chromatic  plates  of  good  speed:  light -colored 
filters  and  rapid  ortho  plates,  so  as  to  l)e  ahle 
to  ol)tain  well-exposed  instantaneous  views, 
since  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  fix  properly 
the  j)lay  of  the  reflections  on  the  water.  Slow 
exi)osures  may  he  made  if  desired,  hut  they 
should  always  he  instantaneous  when  the  decora- 
tive character  is  to  he  ])reserved. 

Falls,  cascades,  raj)id  and  tt)rluous  torrents, 
fountains  in  action,  Ijahhling  hrooks  with  smiling 
wavelets,  furnish  splendid  ornamental  adjuncts 
to  a landscape  and  should  always  he  taken  with 
a sj)eed  adapted  to  their  motion  in  order  to  re- 
produce faithfully  their  varying  characteristics: 
in  all  cases  where  there  is  water  in  action 
whether  slight  or  raj)id,  the  hlur  residting  from 
longer  exposure  than  necessary  would  he  artis- 
tically false  and  wotdd  have  a had  effect  even 
to  the  most  indulgent  eyes. 

\^ater  is  heautiful  in  a landseapc  when  it  can 
he  rej)roduccil  fluid,  crystalline  and  limpid  as  it 
is  in  reality,  and  the  great  difficulty  in  so  de- 
picting it  is  just  the  reason  why  painters  so 
rarely  tackle  it  in  their  pictures,  and  those  who 
interpret  it  correctly  are  extremely  few. 

For  the  j)hotogra])her  many  difficulties  arc 
surmountcil  hy  the  same  means  he  uses  to 
create  his  ])iclures — his  camera,  hut  it  is  not 
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always  that  he  does  it  well  unless  he  proceeds 
with  adequate  artistic  and  technical  judgment 
and  a careful  study  of  his  subject. 

Flowing  water  gives  less  hrilliant  reflections 
and  of  somewhat  different  character  from 
tho.se  formed  hy  water  that  is  still  or  nearly  so, 
hut  which  are  still  capahle  of  adorning  and  com- 
pleting a landscape.  AVhen  the  water  has  a 
strong  and  constant  movement  as  in  the  sea, 
the  reflections  are  scattered  over  the  surface 
and  completely  lost;  hut  sometimes  in  the 
calm  of  an  early  autumn  morning,  when 
the  horizon  is  invisible  and  the  body  of  the 
sea  lies  apparently  immovable,  it  assumes  an 
almost  muddy  appearance,  with  broad,  detailless 
reflections  that  resemlile  great  oily  blotches  on 
a gray  surface  that  are  not  displeasing  to  the 
eye  and  add  much  to  the  comj)osition. 

Whoever  admires  the  magnificent  play  of 
reflections  on  the  water  in  harbors  or  lagoons; 
whoever  is  enamored  with  the  delicate  poetry 
of  the  sunset;  whoever  delights  in  the  glorious 
effects  of  clouds  and  lights,  there  is  an  infinite 
field  for  many  an  artistic  ])ictnre. 

In  conclusion,  I would  insist  that  for  such 
landscape  motives  orthochromatic,  anti-hala- 
tion ])latcs  are  indispensable,  u.sed  just  as  sold, 
without  yellow  filter.  Development  should 
he  done  with  an  agent  that  will  not  give  too 
much  density,  and  it  is  better  more  or  less 
diluted  to  give  a degree  of  softness  to  the  nega- 
tive.- //  Corriere  Fotoyrafico. 
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A New  Lincoln  Statue 

February  , as  a conimeiiiorative  number,  is 
usually  dedicated  by  iuagaziue-pul)lisliers 
to  George  Wasliingtou,  because  his  birthday 
falls  oil  the  tweuty-secoud  day  of  that  mouth. 
During  recent  years,  however,  the  tendency 
has  been  to  assign  that  honor  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whom  many  regard  as  America's 
greatest  president.  Photo-Era,  although  ac- 
customed to  show  its  homage  to  the  Fattier  of 
his  Country,  in  one  form  or  another,  in  this 
instance  gives  precedence  to  the  great  emanci- 
pator— not  that  it  loves  Washington  less,  but 
Lincoln  more.  In  giving  temporary  jireference 
to  the  martyred  jiresident,  Photo-Era  takes 
pleasure  in  jiresenting  to  its  readers  an  ex- 
cellent photograph  of  the  most  recent  portrait- 
statue  of  Lincoln,  tlie  work  of  an  American 
sculptor,  Andrew  O'Connor,  of  Massachusetts. 
The  statue,  which  is  being  considered  as  a 
possilile  substitute  for  the  disappointing  Bar- 
nard figure — as  a gift  to  Paris  and  London — 
was  exliibited  in  New  York,  recently.  It  is 
al)out  to  be  cast  in  bronze,  and  to  lie  erected 
in  Springfield.  Illinois.  The  statue  is  of  heroic 
size,  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  for  that  reason 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a good  photograph 
of  the  whole  figure — the  original  model — while 
it  was  in  i\Ir.  O'Connor's  studio.  The  head 
alone — as  reproduced  in  this  issue — will  suffice 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  beautiful  modeling  and  the 
feeling  of  the  sculptor  for  his  subject.  He  por- 
trays tlie  great  President  at  the  time  he  was 
leaving  Springfield,  in  18(51,  to  take  up  his 
duties  in  the  White  House. 

Competent  critics  .speak  of  Air.  O'Connor’s 
work  as  expressing  simiile,  manly  dignity,  in- 
born greatness,  sweetness  and  pathos  in  his 
faraway  gaze,  and  high  intellectuality  in  tlie 
noble  head  and  features.  The  pose  is  natural 
and  easy,  and  his  apparel  appropriate  and  well- 
fitting. There  is  no  suggestion  of  the  grotescpiely 
exaggerated  lianfls  and  feet  which  appear  in 
the  Barnarfl  statue.  Confirmatory  of  this  are 
the  numerous  photograjihs  made  by  Brady  of 
Lincoln  at  various  periods  from  the  time  of  his 
inauguration  to  within  a few  months  of  his 
assassination.  The  honor  to  make  the  first 
photograph  of  the  O'Connor  statue  belongs  to 
•L  Chester  Bushong,  Worcester,  Alassachusetts. 


Delays  Are  Dangerous 

WHEN  the  canierist  finds  that  he  has  made 
a specially  good  picture,  novel  and 
attractive,  and  desires  to  reserve  it  for  some 
important  purpose,  he  should  not  display  it  too 
freely,  lest  some  unscrupulous  individual  steal 
tlie  idea  and  forestall  him.  To  copyright  the 
picture  he  was  so  fortunate  to  get,  protects  the 
picture,  but  not  necessarily  the  subject.  Alany 
a camerist  has  cause  to  regret  his  lack  of  fore- 
sight— the  failure  to  make  the  most  of  an 
oiijiort unity.  It  is  not  enough  to  conceal  the 
jirize  from  the  gaze  of  the  curious,  and  delay 
too  long  in  expectation  of  an  ojiportunity  to 
disiiose  of  it  profitably;  for  the  element  of 
novelty  of  a picture  may  occur  to  another  ob- 
servant Worker,  and  then  someone  may  be 
doomed  to  disappointment. 

As  soon  as  the  prize  has  been  secured,  it  shoidd 
be  copyrighted,  then  a proper  market  sought — 
in  a businesslike  way  and  with  insistence  on  a. 
prompt  deci.sion.  If  the  picture  is  intended  for 
a jirize-competition,  familiarity  and  coniiiliance 
with  its  rules  is  highly  desirable.  If  it  fails  to 
win  a Jirize  and  the  maker  has  no  claim  on  that 
jiarticnlar  jiriiit,  he  can  jirobably  effect  its  re- 
lease if  he  lays  the  case  jirojierly  lieforc  the 
jiublisher,  and  most  jinlilishers  are  reasonalile. 
The  thing  to  be  cmjihasized  is  that,  if  the  jiicturc 
is  valuable  because  of  its  thematic  originality 
or  jiictorial  rarity,  and  there  is  danger  of  the 
idea  being  dujilicated,  the  camerist  should  lose 
no  time  to  disjiose  of  it  to  the  best  jiossiblc 
advantage,  unless  he  jirefer  the  jileasurc  of  dis- 
tributing jirints  among  friends  and  is  indilferent 
to  the  ultimate  fate  of  his  theme.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  motto — “Strike  while  the  iron 
is  hot.” 


I’hoto-Era  takes  this  ojijiortunif y to  extend 
heartfelt  thanks  for  the  many  beautiful  ex- 
jiressions  of  cheer  and  goodwill  that  it  has  re- 
ceived from  its  subscribers  and  advertisers  in 
.Vmerica,  Eurojie  and  Asia,  during  the  last 
holiday-season.  These  messages  were  in  the  form 
of  jiersonal  letters,  cards  of  artistic  design  and  in- 
scribed jihotograjihs.  In  these  abnormal  times, 
it  is  difficult  to  maintain  a high  standard  of 
accom|)lisliment,  but  Photo-Era  v ill  do  its  best. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 

367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $o.OO. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honor  able.  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize- winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 


Awards — Domestic  Pets  Competition 
Closed  November  30,  1917 

First  Prize:  H.  C.  Cowles. 

Second  Prize:  W.  E.  Potter. 

Third  Prize:  Edwin  G.  Dunning. 

Honorable  Mention:  W.  R.  Bradford,  Daisie  B. 
Chapell,  D.  S.  Dickinson,  A.  I.  Estep,  Chester  L. 
Foster,  Carl  Hague,  Pollux  Hein,  Franklin  I.  Jordan, 
F.  W.  Kent,  F.  Fk  Leland,  Mary  Marquart,  Mrs. 
S.  Mcl'atridge,  Holmes  I.  Mettee,  Alexander  Murray, 
E.  M.  Pratt,  J.  G.  Pratt,  H.  B.  Rudolph,  Robert  W. 
Smith,  W.  Stelcik,  S.  Wellwood,  Elliott  H.  Wendell. 


Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  any  cam- 
erist  desiring  to  enter. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  zvhich  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble, nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsewhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  awards  are  announced.  Sepia-prints  on 
rough  paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such 
should  be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P., 
or  black-and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations 
and  detail. 

3.  Unsnccessful  prints  u'ill  not  he  returned  unless  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  ivilh  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker  s name,  ad- 
dress, the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name  and  month  of  the 
competition,  and  should  he  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex- 
actly for  zvhat  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  ])roperty  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwi.se  re- 
quested l)y  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  in  each  case  l>eing 
given  to  the  maker. 

0.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than 
12  X 15,  unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of 
Stiff  corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  until  thin 
v'ood-vencer.  I,arge  ])ackages  may  be  sent  by  express 
very  chea{)ly  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 

7.  The  prints  winning  fjrizes  or  Honorable  Mention 
in  the  twelve  successive  competitions  of  every  year  con- 
stitute a circulating  collection  which  will  be  sent  for 
pid)lic  exhibition  to  camera-clubs,  art-clubs  anil  educa- 
tional institutions  throughout  the  country.  The  only 
charge  is  prepayment  of  expressage  to  the  next  destina- 
tion on  the  route-list.  This  colleetion  is  every  year  of 
rare  beauty  and  exceptional  educational  value. 

Quarterly  Miscellaneous  Competitions 

These  will  continue  to  be  featured  in  Photo-Era 
competition.s  during  the  year  1918,  so  as  to  afford  more 
opportunities  to  our  readers  to  win  official  recognition 


Subjects  for  Competition  — 1917 

“Domestic  Pets.”  Closed  November  30. 
“Flashlights.”  Closed  December  31. 

1918 

“The  Spirit  of  Christmas.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  February  28. 

“The  Spirit  of  Winter.”  Closes  March  31. 
“Rainy-Day  Pictures.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Spring.”  Closes  June  30. 
“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Summer.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Vacation-Pictures.”  Closes  October  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 


To  Participants  in  Photo-Era  Contests 

According  to  Rule  5,  a print  that  receives  a prize 
or  Honorable  Mention  becomes  the  property  of  Photo- 
Er.x  Magazine.  However,  this  does  not  prevent  the 
photographer  from  disposing  of  other  prints  from  such 
negatives  after  he  shall  have  received  official  recog- 
nition. The  matter  has  been  treated  editorially  in 
April  and  August  1917  Photo-Eras. 

Certificates,  on  parchment,  signed  by  the  Publisher, 
and  suitable  for  framing,  will  be  sent  on  request,  and 
free  of  charge,  to  winners  of  prizes  or  Honorable  Men- 
tion in  Photo-Era  competitions. 
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HER  PET  H.  C.  COWLES 


The  Spirit  of  Winter — Advanced  Competition 
Closes  March  31,  1918 

There  is  a peculiar  fascination  aliout  the  attempt 
to  master  a known  difficulty — [)articularly,  if  that  diffi- 
culty be  one  that  is  avoided  studiously  by  one's  friends. 
At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Tnited  States  and  Canada  are  often  bitterly  cold  and 
the  camerist  must  love  his  warm  hearthstone  less 
and  his  art  more  in  order  to  make  a success  of  winter- 
photography.  While  his  family  and  friends  gather 
about  the  blazing  logs,  he  must  luindle  up,  shoulder  his 
photo-equij)inent  and  tramp  miles  across  the  snow. 
This  is  the  heroic  phase  of  the  matter.  A more  con- 
servative and  more  truthful  version  would  be  to  say, 
that  while  his  family  and  friends  gather  about  their 
respective  steam-radiators,  he  takes  a brisk  walk  down 
the  street  or  a turn  in  the  park;  makes  two  or  three 
pictures,  then  returns  to  his  home. 

He  that  as  it  may,  the  fa.scination  of  winter-photog- 
raphy is  due  to  the  physical  difficulties  added  to  those 
of  a technical  nature.  'I'he  adjustment  of  lens- 
apertures  and  shutter-speeds  at  a temperature  of  ten 
or  more  below  zero  requires  j)hysical  courage  and 
photographic  experience  to  a marked  degree.  For 
example,  those  camerists  who  have  with  bare  hands 


fitted  a ray-screen,  .set  a shutter  and  regulated  the 
iris-diaj)hragm  at  the  temperature  mentioned,  will 
vouch  for  my  statement — it  is  photograi)hy  rai.sed  to 
its  /if//  power  of  difficulty. 

Despite  all  this,  the  Spirit  of  Winter  cannot  be 
denied,  and  camerists,  the  world  over,  .seek  to  preserve 
for  all  lime  the  grandeur  and  beauties  of  snow  and  ice, 
afield  and  at  home.  Diametrically  the  antithesis  of 
summer,  winter  nevertheless  is  associated  intimately 
with  our  summer-activities.  Familiar  lamlscapes 
and  as.sociations  appear  .so  different  in  winter  that  they 
virtually  present  an  entirely  new  world  to  conquer — 
I)hotogra|)hieally.  The  brook  in  summer,  and  the 
brook  in  winter,  is  of  iierennial  inten-st  by  its  ver\- 
study  in  contrast.  Witness  our  careful  comparisons 
of  i)icture.s  maile  by  daylight  and  the  same  subjects 
minle  by  moonlight,  'f'he  jirineipal  objects  remain 
the  .same,  to  be  sure;  but  what  an  interesting  change 
in  minor  details! 

The  Si>irit  of  Winter  can  be  expressed  photograph- 
ically iles|)ite  the  technical  difficulties  involved.  We 
instinctively  a.ssociate  this  sj)irit  with  snow,  ice,  the 
bluish-green  of  the  evergreens  and  the  frozen  brook. 
However,  winter  reaches  the  city  as  well;  and  a shivc'r- 
ing,  pof)rly-clad  bit  of  humanity  huddled  into  a doorway 
is  likewise  an  evidence — and  an  nidiappy  one — of  win- 
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ter.  Tlie  struggles  of  .steaming  horses  to  maintain 
a footing  on  the  icy  streets  is  also  worthy  of  note, 
and  tlie  l)irds,  whose  food  lies  deep  under  the  snow, 
should  not  be  forgotten.  Of  course,  there  are  the 
happy  children  with  their  sleds,  the  ice-skaters,  skiers, 
tohogganists,  rollicking  sleigh-parties  and  snow- 
shoers  to  tax  the  camerist’s  ingenuity  along  happier 
and,  no  doubt,  more  congenial  lines  of  effort.  How- 
ever, the  aim  of  the  photographer  should  be  to  exjjress 
Ins  interpretation  of  the  Spirit  of  Winter,  no  matter 
how,  where  or  when  found.  Here,  again — as  in  all 
Piioto-Era  competitions — originality  counts. 

To  photograph  falling  snow  was  deemed  at  one  time 
virtually  impossible;  but  now  in  favorable  circum- 
stances, and  with  the  requisite  technical  knowledge, 
excellent  snow-storm  ])ictures  may  be  made.  In  this 
connection,  I refer  to  Photo-Er.v,  of  June,  1917,  which 
contained  a remarkable  snowstorm-picture,  “Winter's 
Reign,"  by  W.  R.  Bradford.  An  article  well  worth  re- 
reading is  “Stormy- Weather  Photography,”  by  Charles 
S.  Olcott,  which  appeared  in  our  Feliruary,  1917, 
issue.  The  very  attenij)!  to  make  winter-pictures 
under  storm-conditions  is  exhilarating  and  not  with- 
out its  reward.  Even  as  in  mountain-])hotography, 
winter-])hotography  tries  one’s  skill  to  the  uttermost; 
but  when  succe.ss  is  achieved,  the  plea.sure  is  thrice 
that  enjoyed  because  of  a successful  snapshot  on  a 
quiet  summer’s  day. 

Although  beautiful  ])ictures  may  be  obtained  in  the 
mountains  and  in  the  open  country,  seashore-views 
should  not  be  overlooked  as  suitable  subjects.  Like- 
wise, steamers,  vessels  and  other  craft  often  ice- 
shrouded — present  great  pictorial  value.  Even  an 
ordinary  tug-boat,  puffing  along  in  ice-laden  water 
on  a cold  morning  down  the  harbor,  has  possibilities 
if  skilfully  handled.  Then  again,  there  are  the 
liovering  .seagulls  ready  to  dart  down  for  a bit  of  food, 
amid  the  ice-floes.  Of  course,  the  absence  of  snow  or 
ice  in  marine-views  eliminates  such  pictures  from 
being  true  winter-scenes;  hence  they  are  ineligible 
in  this  competition. 

Often,  interesting  bits  of  winter-activity  may  be 
found  in  and  about  railroad-yards  or  stretches  of  track 
in  the  country.  There  is  something  fascinating  in  the 
great  chuids  of  smoke  and  steam  emitted  from  an  on- 
rushing  locomotive  during  cold  weather.  Particularly 
is  the  fallowing  smoke  and  steam  attractive  if  the  sun- 
light may  be  made  to  sliine  through  the  wisps  of  white 
steam.  Needless  to  say,  a suitable  background  of 
snow-covered  country  is  essential  to  make  it  a true 
winter-scene.  Often,  interesting  pictures  may  be 
ol)tained  of  giant  locomotives  pushing  a snowplow 
into  the  snow-drifts  and  again  the  element  of  white 
steam  shimmering  in  the  sunlight  is  worthy  of  care- 
ful attention.  However,  despite  the  beautiful  effect 
of  sunlight  shining  through  steam,  this  must  be  strictly 
treated  as  an  accessory  to  the  main  theme  which  is  to 
portray  the  Spirit  of  Winter  and  not  the  steam. 

Another  subject  that  is  always  one  of  beauty  is  that 
of  trees  in  a land.scai)c  after  a snowstorm — particu- 
larly, if  the  snow  is  wet.  Every  bough  and  twig  is 
outlined  in  shining  whiteness.  Since  this  beauty  is 
usually  short-lived,  the  i)hotograi)her  must  be  up  and 
doing  quickly,  for  the  .scene  is  .soon  dispelled  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun  or  a bri.sk  little  breeze.  The  same 
scene  l)y  momdight  or  even  l)y  artificial  light  may  be 
made  a fairyland  of  delicate  tracery  and  beatify. 

No  matter  what  the  subject  may  be,  the  matter  of 
cxitosure  is  of  ])aramount  importance.  'I'he  exitosure 
sliouhl  be  short;  but  not  so  short  that  tree-trunks 
or  other  objects  appear  as  dead  black  and  the  snow 
“whitewash.”  A shorter  shutter-speed  or  a smaller 


stop  should  be  employed  to  obtain  the  correct  exposure. 
The  old,  but  reliable  rule,  “Expose  for  the  shadows’’ 
is  still  very  much  in  force. 

In  connection  with  any  form  of  winter-photography, 
great  care  must  be  exercised  at  all  times  with  regard 
to  the  effect  that  intense  cold  may  have  on  the  lens 
and  also  the  shutter.  To  enter  a warm  room  from 
out-of-doors  during  cold  weather  will  usually  cause 
the  glas.ses  of  the  lens  to  “steam  up,”  just  as  eye- 
glasses do.  Unless  this  is  watched  very  carefully, 
a highly  polished  anastigmat  lens  may  be  injured 
badly — if  not  actually  ruined.  In  the  circumstances, 
it  is  best  to  leave  one’s  photo-equipment  in  the  vesti- 
bule or  hallway  for  a few  moments,  so  that  the  transi- 
tion from  the  cold  outside  air  to  the  warmth  of  the 
house  will  not  cause  moisture  to  gather  on  the  lens- 
surfaces.  Many  so-called  valve-shutters  are  affected 
by  the  cold.  Even  the  best  of  them  are  apt  to  play 
pranks  when  the  thermometer  is  ten  or  more  below 
zero.  Most  of  them  will  not  fail  to  function  properly; 
but  the  various  speeds  may  show  a wide  divergence 
from  the  speeds  marked  on  the  shutter  speed-table. 
Those  camerists  who  have  had  no  experience,  will 
do  well  to  note  carefully  every  time  the  shutter  shows 
a tendency  to  diverge  from  the  standard  and  then 
govern  the  exposure  accordingly.  Even  focal-plane 
and  gear-action  shutters  have  been  known  to  be 
influenced  by  the  cold  to  a greater  or  lesser  extent. 
A precaution  well  worth  the  trouble  to  take  is  to  pro- 
vide a woolen  or  flannel  bag  or  jacket  to  accommodate 
the  camera  and  lens;  this  in  turn  should  fit  into  the 
usual  carrying-case.  The  camera  will  work  to  better 
advantage  just  as  a horse  that  is  protected  from  the 
cold  will  show  better  spirit. 

With  regard  to  development,  the  aim  should  be  to 
obtain  a fairly  thin  negative  so  that  detail  in  the 
snow  may  be  had  without  over-printing  the  darker 
masses  of  the  picture.  No  landscape  lends  itself  to 
monochrome  as  well  as  a winter-landscape.  It  is 
a mistake  to  portray  snow-scenes  in  sepia;  even 
blue-print  paper  is  better  suited  to  such  subjects. 
The  many  excellent  developing-papers,  now  on  the 
market,  enable  the  camerist  to  obtain  effects  that  are 
beautiful  and  true  to  the  life.  Though  rough  papers 
may  be  suited  to  exhibition-purposes  they  should  not 
be  used  for  competitions — matte  is  preferred. 

Shadows  play  an  important  part  in  winter-land- 
scapes and  they  add  immeasurably  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  composition.  With  careful  attention  to  the 
exposure,  the  shadows  may  be  made  luminous  and 
extremely  delicate — due,  in  part,  to  the  advantages 
of  a snow-covered  background.  To  obtain  the  best 
effects,  the  camerist  should  endeavor  to  make  his 
snow-pictures  early  or  late  in  the  day,  as  it  is  then 
that  the  shadows  lengthen  across  the  snow. 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  point  out  all  the  many 
winter-subjects  that  if  properly  handled  would  make 
excellent  pictures  embodying  the  Spirit  of  Winter. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  keep  harping  on  the  need  of 
originality;  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  appears  to  be 
a difficult  matter  for  participants  in  these  interesting 
competitions  to  get  away  from  the  old  conventional 
themes.  It  must  also  be  emphasized  that  originality 
must  likewise  include  sound  technical  skill.  Slip- 
shod methods,  no  matter  how  original,  will  not  find 
favor  with  the  judges.  It  is  possible  to  make  a picture 
that  is  original  in  treatment,  excellent  in  technique 
and  of  permanent  value  to  professional  and  amateur 
photographers.  We  knmr  that  it  can  be  done,  because 
it  has  been  done  by  many  of  our  friends  in  competitions 
of  the  past. 

A.  H.  B. 
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Unequal  Drying  of  Negatives 

Setting  negatives  aside  to  dry  over  niglit  in  damp 
cold  weather  is  a dangerous  procedure  unless  atmos- 
pheric conditions  are  maintained  until  the  negatives 
are  thoroughly  flry.  If  negatives  are  not  thoroughly 
dry  next  morning  any  attempt  to  hasten  drying  will 
leave  a mark  that  no  after  treatment  will  remove. 
Different  rates  of  drying  produce  a considerahle 
difference  in  density  and  the  safe  plan  is  to  dry 
negatives  quickly  with  a fan  or  place  them  in  a warm 
room  where  they  will  he  sure  to  dry  over  night.  They 
should  be  placed  where  it  is  warm  before  they  begin 
to  dry  and  should  be  spaced  at  least  an  inch  ajiart  in 
the  drying  racks.  Surplus  moisture  on  both  the  film 
and  glass  sides  of  the  negatives  should  be  removed 
before  they  are  set  aside  to  dry.  The  considerable 
increase  in  density  helps  to  intensify  negatives. 

Washing  Small  Roll-film  Negatives 

R.  M.  F.  in  The  Amateur  Photographer  says  that 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  wash  a strip  of  small  roll-film 
negatives  of  the  kind  produced  by  the  Ensignette  or 
vest-pocket  Kodak  is  as  follows:  Wind  the  film-emul- 
sioned  side  outwards,  spiral  fashion  around  a smooth 
white  jam-pot,  attaching  the  two  ends  with  rubber 
bands.  The  whole  is  then  placed  in  the  washing-vessel. 
This  method  offers  one  or  two  advantages  over  the 
u.sual  method  of  placing  the  film  in  a bowl  of  water, 
when  there  is  a tendency  for  the  film  to  coil  uy),  and 
when  this  is  the  case  the  water  does  not  always  get 
free  and  uninterrupted  access  to  the  hypo-laden 
emulsion.  Further,  there  is  not  the  risk  of  the  nega- 
tives being  scratched  by  the  rough  ends  of  the  film,  and, 
lastly,  it  is  an  undoubted  advantage  for  the  film  to  be 
placed  in  such  a position  that  handling  in  any  case 
may  be  avoided,  and  risk  of  frilling  thus  prevented. 


Scratches  on  Film-Negatives 

Nearly  every  camerist  has  been  troubled  by 
scratches  on  his  films  and  J.  R.  R.  in  The  Amateur 
Photographer  indicates  how  to  obviate  the  difficulty. 
Workers  who  use  roll-film  and  develoy)  by  hand  in  a 
dish  are  often  worried  by  longitudinal  scratches  on 
their  films.  The.se  may  be  due  to  the  rollers  in  the 
camera  over  which  the  film  runs.  These  rollers  should 
be  kept  clean.  But  the  most  common  cause  is  the  use 
of  too  little  develoyiing-solution,  the  depth  of  solution 
being  so  small  that  if  immersed  the  film  is  in  danger  of 
rubbing  along  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Any  uneven- 
ness of  the  dish  or  dirt  will  at  once  cause  a scratch. 
For  this  reason,  a small  deep  dish  is  to  be  preferred  to 
a larger  shallow  one.  Film-users  should  remember 
that  the  film  is  equally  sensitive  to  abrasion  on  either 
side,  and  .so  requires  great  care  in  manipulation. 

Safelight  in  the  Darkroom 

The  idea  that  ad<litional  safety  is  olitained  in  a 
darkroom  by  covering  the  walls  and  ceiling  with  a 
non-actinic  color  is  an  old  one,  and  one  that  is  very 
persistent.  little  thought  should,  however,  be 
enough  to  show  any  one  that  the  color  of  the  walls 
makes  no  difference,  whatever,  if  the  light  is  safe. 

Therefore,  if  a reliable  light  is  available  we  may  just 
as  well  have  the  walls  and  ceiling  as  white  as  yxissible, 
and  reay)  the  benefit  of  as  much  light  as  yiossible 
reflecteil  about  the  room  and  in  the  corners. 

Assuming  that  the  light  is  not  (piite  safe,  the  colored 
walls  may  have  an  advantage;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  more  a 
theoretical  than  a yiractical  one,  for  the  light  is  so  en- 
feebled by  reflections  that  it  is  likely  to  be  remlered 
comparatively  safe  even  if  the  reflecting  surface  is 
white  or  otherwise  light  in  color. 

e know  one  darkroom  in  which  excellent  work  is 
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(lone  with  an  extremely  unsafe  light;  but  the  light 
itself  is  not  seen,  only  its  reflection  from  a white  wall. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  many  darkroom 
lamps  are  unsafe,  not  because  the  light  filter  is  of  the 
wrong  color  or  inefficient  but  simply  because  the 
light  used  is  too  bright.  A rather  bright  light,  well 
diffused  and  .softened  by  reflection,  may  be  just  as 
safe  as  a dull  light  which,  on  account  of  its  dimness, 
has  to  be  used  at  clo.se  quarters;  but  of  the  two  ar- 
rangements the  former  is  distinctly  preferable. — 
British  Journal  of  Photoyraphy. 

Washing  Enlargements 

The  washing  of  enlargements  is  always  very  impor- 
tant and  ('.  R.  1).  in  The  Amateur  Photographer  offers 
.some  excellent  advice.  The  dish  method  of  washing 
is  (piite  suitable  where  one  or  two  prints  are  concerned; 
but  when  the  matter  evolves  into,  let  ns  .say,  half  a 
dozen  whole-plate  or  8 l>y  10  enlargements  on  a cold 
winter-night,  the  conditions  require  a little  considera- 
tion. A good  way  effectively  to  free  the  emulsion  and 
the  pajier  of  hypo  is  the  following.  A large  piece  of 
common  wood  is  obtained,  about  three  or  four  feet  long, 
and  about  twelve  inches  wide;  smaller  widths  joined 
together  will  do  quite  well.  Along  the  sides  two  small 
strips  are  nailed  to  form  rails.  The  bottom  of  the 
trough  is  covered  with  an  odd  piece  of  lino  or  American 
waterproof  cloth.  Failing  the.se,  it  can  be  coated  with 
shellac  varnish.  The  jirints  are  taken  from  the  fixing- 
bath  and  pinned  in  position,  one  above  the  other,  the 
board  placed  underneath  the  tap,  sloping  upwards  from 
the  ground,  and  a good  stream  of  water  allowed  to 
sluice  over  the  enlargements.  After  about  thirty  min- 
utes of  this  they  are  turned  over,  repinned  in  position, 
and  again  w'ashed  for  thirty  minutes.  This  is  very 
effective  to  get  rid  quickly  of  hypo  from  the  paper. 


Lighting  by  the  Flash 

Comparatively  few  flashlight-portraits  are  quite 
satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  lighting,  a fact 
which,  we  believe,  is  due  largely  to  a lack  of  study 
of  the  conditions  involved  in  this  class  of  work.  Most 
operators  regard  the  flashlight  as  a makeshift  only 
to  be  used  in  emergencies,  and  therefore  do  not  trouble 
to  learn  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  it.  As  a matter 
of  fact  it  is  possible,  even  easy,  to  make  flashlight 
pictures  which  will  hold  their  own  when  placed  beside 
those  made  by  daylight  or  elaborate  electric-light 
installations.  One  or  two  points  to  be  observed  in 
starting  on  this  class  of  work  are  these:  the  naked 
flash  should  never  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  sitter. 
No  sane  man  expects  to  get  a softly  modeled  por- 
trait in  direct  sunlight,  and  an  unscreened  flash  is 
far  more  concentrated  than  sunlight.  The  light 
should  not  be  placed  too  low,  and  should  neither  be 
in  front  of  the  sitter  nor  much  to  one  side.  The  lens 
should  be  screened  carefully,  so  that  no  direct  light 
falls  upon  any  part  of  the  glass,  or  even  upon  the 
inside  of  the  hood.  The  light  should  not  be  too  far 
from  the  sitter,  and  the  negatives  should  not  be  over- 
developed. I5ecau.se  the  exposure  is  so  short,  most 
operators  are  afraid  to  use  a sufficiently  thick  diffusing 
medium;  but  if  the  flash  is  free  to  illuminate  the 
walls  and  ceiling  of  the  room,  the  direct  light  may  be 
considerably  reduced  without  necessitating  any  undue 
expenditure  of  flashpowder.  Above  all,  use  freshly 
mixed  flashpowder.  The  flame  of  stale  powder 
is  yellow,  and  a much  larger  quantity  is  required. 
Anyone  may  prove  this  for  himself  by  using  equal 
and  carefully  weighed  quantities  of  stale  and  fresh 
powders  upon  the  same  subject.  After  being  mixed 
a few  weeks,  most  powders  lose  something  like  half  of 
their  actinic  power. — British  Journal  of  Photography. 
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Pyro-Stained  Fingers 

The  elimination  of  pyro-stain  from  the  hands  and 
fingers  is  a pressing  need.  A writer — L.  C.  F.  in  The 
Amateur  Photographer — offers  some  excellent  sug- 
gestions. The  difficnlty  to  obtain,  and  the  enhanced 
cost,  of  some  of  the  foreign-made  developing-agents 
have  had  the  effect  of  still  further  popularizing  pyro  as  a 
developer,  witli  the  natural  result  of  frecjuent  staining 
of  the  finger-skin  and  nails.  Prevention  laeing  pref- 
erable to  cure,  deserves  first  attention.  If  the  skin- 
surface  is  well  rubbed  with  a water-repelling  inert 
substance  the  chances  of  staining  are  vastly  re- 
duced. Such  preparations  as  hazeliue-cream,  lanoline. 
or  ordinary  cold  cream  are  suitable.  These  are  to  be 
well  rubbed  into  the  skin  for  a few  minutes,  giving- 
especial  attention  to  the  edges  of  the  nails,  and  then 
any  surplus  wiped  off’.  Xext  come  stain-restrainers 
in  the  developer  itself.  Of  the.se  soila  sulphite,  potass, 
metabisulphite,  or  soda  bisulphite  deserve  special 
consideration.  The  mi.xed  developer  should  not  con- 
tain less  than  gO  gr.  and  preferalily  ‘2.5  gr.  of  sulphite 
per  ounce,  and  the  others  in  equivalent  proportions. 
If  the  normal  developer  is  diluted  for  any  si)ecial 
reason,  this  should  be  done  with  water  containing  at 
least  20  gr.  of  sulphite  per  ounce.  Whenever  the 
fingers  are  dabbled  in  any  staining  solution  they 
should  be  well  and  fref(uently  dried  on  a rough  towel. 
-\s  stain-removers  the  following  deserve  special  atten- 
tion: (1)  Rubbing  the  part  with  <a  slice  of  a lemon 

or  with  citric  or  tartaric  acid:  (2)  dijjping  the  fingers 
alternately  in  a solution  of  chloride  of  lime  and  a one 
per-cent  .solution  of  hydrochloric  acid;  (3)  ap[)ly- 
ing  a weak  solution  of  iodine,  followed  by  weak  am- 
monia or  hypo-solution;  (-t)  an  acidified  solution  of 
potass,  permanganate,  followed  by  acid-hypo  fixing- 

i) ath.  a solution  of  meta-lusulphitc.  or  acidified  sul- 

j) hite;  to)  a strong  .solution  of  ammonium  i)ersul- 
phate:  ((>)  rubbing  the  stains  with  wet  table  .salt  has 
also  been  advocated. 

A Pyro-Formula  for  Lantern-Slide.s 

The  following  formula,  culled  from  an  ohl  lantern- 
slide  expert's  notebook,  may  i)rove  of  interest  and 
.service  to  other  slide-makers,  esjx'cially  to  those  with 
whom  pyro  finds  favor  above  all  other  developing- 
agents; — 

I’yro Ittgr. 

Pot.  bromide 10  gr. 

Ammonia  .880 10  minims. 

Water to  1 0 f>z. 

The  Amateur  I’hotogru ])hcr. 

Fixing  a Color-.Screen 

R.  F,  Se.vger  says  in  Photography,  “I  think  that 
the  best  place  for  a color-screen  is  on  the  inside  of  the 
camera.  With  many  hand-cameras  this  is  impossible, 
because  the  camera  cannot  be  opened  to  insert  or 
remove  the  screen  witlu)ut  fogging  the  film:  and  with  a 

stand-camera  also,  a color-screen  inside  ma.y  limit 

the  extent  of  ri,se  which  can  be  given  to  the  front. 
So  that  most  users  find  it  necessary  to  have  the  color- 
screen  in  front  of  the  lens.  When  it  is  placed  in  that 


position,  it  is  imi)ortant  to  have  the  screen  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  front  glass,  or  it  may  cut  off  some  of 
the  image,  or,  at  least,  reduce  the  illumination  at  the 
edges.  It  is  not  always  realized  that  if  the  screen 
is  put  in  front  of  the  lens,  it  does  not  do  away  with  the 
need  of  a hood.  In  fact,  as  it  ])rovides  two  more 
reflecting  surfaces  in  the  path  of  the  rays,  a hood  is 
more  than  ever  necessary.  I have  constructed  a 
color-screen  holder  wliich  complies  with  these  coti- 
ditions.  It  consists  of  a flat  j^iecc  of  close-graine<l 
cork.  Wood  might  l)c  used  if  cork  is  not  to  l>e  got, 
but  cork  is  Iretter.  In  this  is  cut  a circular  hole  which 
makes  a good  fit  on  the  leu.s-inount  when  the  lens- 
hood  is  removed.  On  the  face  of  the  cork  is  liuilt 
u[)  a little  trough,  into  which  the  color-screen  can  be 
dropped  from  the  top.  The  back  of  the  trough  is 
the  cork,  the  l>ottom  and  sides  are  made  of  thin  strips 
of  wood  glued  on,  and  the  front  is  a piece  of  three-ply, 
with  a circular  opening  the  full  size  of  the  clear  part 
of  the  color-screen.  On  the  face  of  this  is  a circular 
cardboaril-ring  a little  larger  than  the  oj)ening,  ex- 
tendiug  forwards  about  half  an  inch,  and  provided  with 
a lens-cap  which  fits  well  on  it.  This  ring  forms  the 
hood,  and  it  and  all  the  interior  surfaces  of  the  fitting 
are  painted  carefully  with  dead-blac-k  varnish.  The 
cap  is  a ilecided  convenience  for  time  exposures,  as 
most  of  the  color-.screen  holders  that  1 have  seen  which 
tit  on  the  hood,  do  not  allow  the  lens  caj)  to  be  tised.  " 

Playing  for  Safety 

There  is  no  more  anxious  job  than  that  of  taking 
an  important  group  or  dinner  l>y  flash-light  when  orders 
worth  perha[)S  Inindreils  of  pounds  and  the  photog- 
rapher's professional  rei)utation  <lei)eud  upon  the 
successful  ex])osure  of  a single  plate.  Granted  that 
the  Hash  is  fired  effectively,  there  is  a sim])le  way  to 
remove  the  single  plate  risk,  and  that  is  to  use  a second 
camera,  i)referal)ly  of  small  size,  jjlaced  as  clo.se  as 
possible  to  the  first  one,  and  to  take  the  two  nega- 
tives simultaneously,  then,  in  case  of  any  mishap  to  the 
large  ))late,  there  is  a small  duplicate  which  can  l)e 
enlarged  to  save  the  situation.  Such  a camera  need 
not  be  an  expensive  one,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  Tuake 
a s[)ecial  body  for  the  ])urpo.se.  Most  operators  have 
a decent  half-plate  field-camera,  of  which  the  reversing 
l)ack  and  front  panels  with  lens  can  be  fitted  to  a plain 
box  body,  so  as  to  i)C  at  the  infinity-focus  when  closed, 
a focusing-flange  providing  for  nearer  objects  uj)  to 
five  feet,  .k  simi)le,  direct-vision  tinder  is  fitteil  to  the 
top,  so  that  no  focusing  is  needed,  and  then  the  whole 
thing  is  ready  to  be  ])laeed  on  any  eonveuieiit  su|)port 
or  even  u])on  the  large  camera  itself.  ( )f  course,  if  one 
pos.ses.ses  a collapsible  camera  of  the  ordinary  press- 
ty|)e,  it  can  l>e  used  without  morlificat  ion,  i)ultiug  the 
focal-plane  shutter  out  of  action.  Remembering 
that  enlargement  is  in  prospect,  the  i)hotographer 
should  use  a fine-grain  plate  and,  as  a much  larger 
relative  aperture  will  give  equal  dei)th  with  the  large 
negative,  a slower  emulsion  may  be  used  if  desired. 
If  i)o.ssible,  the  focal  length  of  the  two  lenses  should 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  ])roportiouate — that  is,  if  a 
i)-inch  lens  is  being  used  for  a 12  x 10,  one  of  too 
inches  should  be  used  for  the  half-plati'.  Ilriti.fh 
Journal  of  Photography. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  who.se  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  he  given  Honorable  Mention. 

A certificate  of  award,  printed  on  parchment  paper, 
will  he  .sent  on  request. 

Subject  ioT  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous  ” ; 
but  only  original  prints  are  desired. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials  .sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  members  of  the 
Round  Robin  Guild.  Memljershii),  however,  is  free  to 
all  subscribers;  also  to  regular  i)urchasers  of  Photo- 
Er-\  on  receipt  of  their  name  and  address,  for  registra- 
tion, and  that  of  their  dealer. 

2.  All  Guild  members  are  eligible  in  this  competition 
provided  they  never  have  received  a prize  from  Photo- 
Era  other  than  in  the  Reginners’  Glass.  Any  one  who 
has  received  only  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Photo-Era 
Advanced  Competition  still  remains  eligilde  in  the 
Round  Robin  Guild  Ifeginners’  Comj)etition;  but  upon 
winning  a prize  in  the  Advanced  Class,  one  cannot 
again  jjarticipate  in  the  Peginners'  Class.  Of  course, 
beginners  are  at  liberty  to  enter  the  Advanced  Class 
whenever  they  so  desire. 

3.  As  many  ])rints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entere<l,  but  they  must  repre.sent  the 
unaiiled  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not  eligi- 
ble. nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold,  or  en- 
tered in  competition  elsewhere,  before  Photo- 
Era  awards  are  announced.  Sepia-prints  on 
rough  paper  are  not  suitable  for  re]>roduction,  and  such 
shotdd  l>e  accompanied  by  smooth  juints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or 
black-and-white  paper  liaving  the  same  gradations  and 
detail. 

4.  Unsuccessful  prints  v'ill  not  he  r(tnrned  unless  rc- 
fnrn-postaye  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  tiro  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  ]>ro])erty  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Era,  fidl  credit  being  given. 

(!.  Kach  print  entered,  must  hear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, Guild-number,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  .Gtould  he  accompanied 
hi)  a letter,  sent  sei>.\r.\tely,  (jiviiuj  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  e.rposure,  dcrcloper  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  srill  be  sent  upon 
rcque.st.  Be  sure  to  State  on  the  back  of  every 
print  exactly  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

7.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlarge- 
ments greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than 
12  X 15,  unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thickne.sscs  of 
stiff  corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible,  kind,  or  with  thin 
wood-veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express 
very  eheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  November  30,  1917 

First  Prize:  George  W.  Erench. 

Second.  Prize:  Kenneth  D.  Smith. 

Third  Prize:  J.  S.  Burrows. 

Honorable  Mention:  Janies  Allan,  C.  K.  Baker, 

S.  L.  Burgher,  E.  A.  Ely,  Arthur  H.  Farrow,  T.  D. 
Fields,  (lordon  Forsyth,  G.  E.  Jacques,  Emil  H.  Kopp, 
Jr.,  Louis  R.  Murray,  W.  E.  Potter,  I.  C.  Sease,  Claude 
Skeels,  E.  IV.  Underhill,  J.  L.  Woods. 

Why  Every  Beginner  Should  Compete 

The  trouWe  with  most  competitions  is  that  they  place 
the  beginner  at  a disadvantage.  If  advanced  workers 
be  allowed  to  compete,  beginners  have  little  chance  to 
win  prizes,  and  so  quickly  lose  interest  after  a few  trials. 

There  are  two  monthly  competitions  in  which  prints 
may  be  entered,  with  prizes  commensurate  with  the 
value  of  the  subjects  likely  to  be  entered.  They  are: 
The  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition  and  the  Photo- 
Era  Competition.  The  former  is  the  better  one  for  a 
beginner  to  enter  first,  though  he  may,  whenever  it 
pleases  him,  participate  in  the  latter.  After  having  won 
a few  prizes  in  the  Beginners’  Class  it  is  time  to  enter 
prints  in  the  Photo-Era  Advanced  Competition. 

As  soon  as  one  has  been  awarded  a prize  in  the  Photo- 
Era  Competition,  he  may  consider  himself  an  advanced 
worker,  so  far  as  Photo-Era  records  are  concerned,  and 
after  that  time,  naturally,  he  will  not  care  to  be  an- 
nounced as  the  winner  of  a prize  in  the  Beginners’  Class, 
but  will  prefer  always  to  compete  in  the  Photo-Era 
Competition  for  advanced  workers.  In  accordance  with 
this  natural  impulse,  it  has  been  made  a rule  by  the 
Publisher  that  prize-winners  in  the  Advanced  Class 
may  not  compete  in  the  Beginners’  Class. 

To  measure  skill  with  other  beginners  tends  to  main- 
tain interest  in  the  competition  every  month.  Compe- 
tent judges  select  the  prize-winning  prints,  and  if  one 
does  not  find  his  among  them  there  is  a good  reason. 
Sending  a print  which  failed  to  the  Guild  Editor  for 
criticism  will  disclose  what  it  was,  and  if  the  error  be 
technical  rather  than  artistic,  a request  to  the  Guild 
Editor  for  suggestions  how  to  avoid  the  trouble  will 
bring  forth  expert  information.  The  Round  Robin  Guild 
Departments,  including  those  of  personal  counsel  and 
criticism,  form  an  endless  chain  of  advice  and  assistance 
if  members  will  eonnect  the  links. 

Detecting  Pinholes 

The  discovery  of  pinholes  is  vitally  important 
and  H.  J.  R.  in  The  Amateur  Photographer  offers  a 
helpful  suggestion.  A more  convenient  method  to 
detect  pinholes  in  a camera-bellows  or  changing-bag 
than  the  one  usually  adopted  is  to  place  a small  electric 
lamp  or  torch  inside  and  examine  the  camera,  etc., 
from  the  outside.  The  smallest  gleam  of  light  issuing 
from  a ])inhole  can  be  seen  without  discomfort  if  the 
torch  is  moved  about  a little  to  turn  the  full  beam  of 
light  in  all  directions.  When  using  a large  torch  with 
a small  camera  it  is  advisable  to  wrap  a foeusing-cloth 
round  the  open  back  of  the  camera.  Absolute  darkness 
in  the  room  is  not  generally  essential. 
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Make  a Photographic  Inventory 

At  this  season  of  tlie  year  most  eoinmercial  liouses 
are  making  an  inventory  of  tlieir  assets  and  liabilities. 
Goods  that  do  not  sell  are  reduced  in  price  or  sold 
out  at  a low  cash-price  to  the  highest  bidder.  Lines 
of  merchandize  that  have  jiroved  to  be  profitable  are 
retained  and  expanded.  I'lans  are  made  for  the  year, 
and  the  executives  and  sales-force  are  drilled  in  the  best 
metliod  of  procedure.  Throughout  the  organization, 
there  is  a definite  duty  for  each  member  to  perform, 
past  failures  are  relegated  to  otilivion — all  eyes  are  to 
the  future. 

There  is  such  a thing  as  having  too  much  photo- 
equipment, I5y  that  I mean  more  trays,  graduates, 
stirring-rods,  clips,  brushes,  etc,,  than  can  be  u.se<l  to 
advantage.  lA’t  us  suppose  that  an  amateur  has  an 
entire  equipment  with  which  to  develop  ami  print 
3j  X .jj  roll-film  negatives.  For  some  reason  or  other 
he  decides  to  purcha.se  a .5  x 7 j)late-camera  and  <lis- 
card  the  ,3j  x size.  Rather  than  .set  his  :5\  x 'y\ 
outfit  aside,  let  him  advertise  it  in  the  photograjihic 
magazines  and  realize  something  on  his  original  invest- 
ment before  rust  and  dust  make  the  .‘fj  x Oj  outfit 
un.salable.  There  are  many  beginners  who  wouhl 
gladly  purchase  a used  deveh>ping-  and  printing- 


outfit  provided  it  was  in  perfect  condition.  A develop- 
ing-tank  that  has  been  taken  care  of  properly  is  just 
as  desirable  after  a year’s  use  as  a new  one.  'I'he 
saving  in  price  to  a beginner  would  mean  virtually  the 
difference  between  having  a tank  or  none. 

As  1 recall  my  own  exi)erience,  I realize  that  my 
financial  losses  every  time  1 ]>urcliased  a new  cameia 
amounted  to  a good  many  <lollars.  'I'he  ijoint  was 
that  1 could  not  afford  to  own  and  use  all  the  cameras 
at  one  time.  If  1 di.scarded  my  ‘2:j  x .‘Jj  in  favor 
of  a ,‘!i  X my  developing-outfit  was  put  out  of 

C(jmmission  immediately.  Imstead  of  frying  to  dispo.se 
of  the  2'i  X 3j  outfit  when  it  was  in  good  condition 
I i)acke<l  it  in  a wooden  box  and  left  it  in  the  cellar  to 
gather  rust  and  dirl.  'I’his  proeedure  1 repeated  nnlil 
I had  four  or  five  c()mplete  outfits  in  the  cellar.  Sud- 
denly, it  occurred  to  me  to  disiiose  of  them;  Imt  alas  no 
photo-dealer  or  even  veriest  tyro  would  consider 
them  for  a moment.  'I'he  junk-man  finally  gave  me  a 
few  cents  for  what  c(ist  me  many  dollars.  Hence,  my 
plea  to  make  a phf)tograi)hic  inventory. 

Let  us  suppose  that  you  have  at  various  times  jmr- 
cha.sed  a x dj,  a ‘i\  x Oj,  a 4 x o and  at  last  a !>  x 7 
camera.  Kvery  time  you  bought  a new  camera,  you 
purchased  one  or  more  printing-frames  to  lit  the  new 
size  picture.  'I'o-ilay  ,voii  use  oidy  the  .7  x 7 camera, 
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but  you  still  have  many  i\  x ,‘3i,  3j  x 5|  and  4x5 
negatives  on  hand.  All  the  ])rinting-frames  are  in 
perfect  condition.  Obviously,  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
make  three  masks — x 3j  x 5|  and  4 x ,5 — to  fit 
your  5x7  printing-frame  and  sell  the  rest.  Even 
fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  is  better  than  a total  loss. 
Moreover,  some  beginner  with  a limited  photographic 
appropriation  at  his  disposal  will  be  delighted  to 
ol)tain  cheaply  one  of  your  '•2i  x 3j  printing-frames 
for  his  Brownie. 

No  one  thing  has  done  more  to  poi)ularize  amateur 
phot(jgrai)hy  than  the  develoj)ing-tank.  Whether  you 
use  a plate-  or  roll-film  camera,  the  darknajm  has  been 
eliminated  as  far  as  the  average  amateur  is  concerned. 
Neverthele.ss,  devel()])ing-tanks  are  not  as  reasonal)le 
in  ])rice  as  develo])ing-trays  and  for  that  rea.son  many 
beginners  dabble  in  an  improvised  darkroom  with 
but  poor  success.  Much  the  same  relation  witli 
regard  to  size  exists  between  (leveloi)ing-tanks  as 
between  i)rinting-frames.  A 4 x 5 roll-film  developing- 
tank  will  acconmnxlate  any  roll-fihnwho.se  spool  is  five 
inches  or  under  in  length.  A 4 x 5 plate-tank,  by  means 
of  manufactured  or  home-made  kits,  may  be  made  to 
accommodate  smaller  plates.  Therefore,  true  economy 
woidd  be  to  sell  all  develo]>ing-tanks  whose  negatives 
may  be  developed  by  the  largest  tank.  True,  the  use 
of  a large  tank  requires  more  developer;  but  1 am 
assuming  that  the  largest  size  camera  is  the  one  in 
constant  use  and  that  any  smaller  films  or  ])lates  are 
merely  incidental.  Some  one  has  said  that  the  man 
who  owns  the  greatest  number  of  cameras  obtains  the 
fewest  good  pictures.  The  constant  manipulation  of 
one-size  camera,  developing-tank,  printing-frame, 
etc.,  has  a strong  tendency  to  make  an  amateur  more 
confident,  more  technically  efficient  and  a better 
I)hotographer  because — as  gunners  say — he  has  the 
“feel’'  of  his  equiinnent. 

This  brings  uj)  the  qtiestion  of  a drastic  inventory 
of  cameras,  lenses  and  shutters.  Remember,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  sugge.st  the  elinnnation  of  one  item 
of  i)hoto-equipment  that  is  cssciifial  to  the  work  in 
hand;  I refer  mainly  to  du])lications,  to  items  of 
equi])ment  that  are  efficient  but  never  used  and  to 
apparatus  that  has  been  superseded  by  newer  or  more 
conqrrehensive  articles  used  in  up-to-date  photog- 
raphy. Ill  passing,  let  me  remind  all  owners  of  F,  4.5 
anastigmat  lenses  of  8j-inch  focus  and  over  to  jirove 
their  jiatriolism  by  selling  or  giving  such  lenses  to  the 
Equipment  Division  of  the  Signal  ('orps.  Signal 
Eijuipmeut  No.  .33,  lit)  D Street  N.  E.,  Washington, 
D.  (A  Our  country  needs  such  lenses  badly — more  than 
you  do  or  ever  will.  For  furtlier  particulars  read  the 
recent  editorials  and  advertisements  in  Piioto-Eu.\; 
but,  better  still,  write  at  once  to  Washington. 

To  return  to  the  inventory  of  cameras,  lenses  and 
sliutters,  the  same  method  of  elimination  should  be 
ap])lied  as  was  suggested  with  regard  to  printing- 
frames.  Whenever  a camera  is  so  equipped  as  to  do 
well  all  that  two  other  cameras  can  do,  it  is  actual 
financial  h^ss  to  keep  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  each 
one  of  tho.se  cameras  does  a s])ecified  jiiece  of  work 
better  than  any  other,  kcei)  them.  This  ap])lies  to 
lenses  and  shutters  as  well.  The  entire  matter  amounts 
to  this;  the  elimination  of  non-essentials  and  the 
retention  of  every  item  of  ])hotographic  equipment 
that  is  rendering  maximum  .service.  There  is,  and 
always  will  be,  a market  for  used  standard  iihotographic 
articles  no  matter  wind  they  may  be.  Even  as  in 
the  automobile  industry,  many  prefer  a u.sed  article 
of  standard  make  to  a new  one  of  doulitful  manu- 
facture sold  too  cheaply. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  sugge.st  ion  to  make 


a photographic  inventory.  To  eliminate  or  return 
part  of  your  photo-equipment  requires  an  intelligent 
grasp  of  present  photographic  values.  To  arrive 
at  a clear  understanding  of  these  values  demands 
careful  study  of  the  latest  catalogs  issued  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  photographic  apparatus.  In  addition, 
it  requires  the  ability  to  separate  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat,  to  determine  exactly  the  equipment  that  will 
meet  adequately  every  photographic  requirement  that 
.you  may  have  now  and  in  the  immediate  future.  If 
the  inventory  is  carried  old  systematically,  the  result 
will  be  of  great  and  permanent  benefit  to  every  cam- 
erist.  The  educational  features  alone  are  worth  the 
effort.  The  intelligent  appraisal  of  each  article  that 
comprises  your  photo-equipment  will  result  in  a more 
efficient  outfit,  in  your  greater  technical  skill  and  in 
infinitely  better  pictures.  Now  is  the  time  to  make 
your  ])hotograi)hic  inventorv. 

A.  H.  B. 

To  Remove  Varnish  from  a Negative 

An  easy  and  safe  method  to  remove  varnish  from  a 
negative  is  to  place  it  in  a bath  of  methylated  spirits, 
to  which  has  been  added  a few  minims  of  ammonia. 
After  the  negative  has  .soaked  in  this  for  from 
five  to  ten  minutes  it  should  be  trairsferred  to  a weak 
.solution  of  ammonia  and  water,  and  then  finally  washed 
in  clear  running  water.  The  work  will  be  greatly 
facilitated  if  the  negative  is  rubbed  over  gently  with  a 
small  wad  of  cotton  wool  at  each  stage.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  work  the  above-mentioned  baths  in  porce- 
lain or  vulcanite  dishes — not  in  celluloid  ones. — The 
A matcur  Photoyrapher. 

Obtaining  Contrasty  Prints  from  Weak 
Negatives 

A METHOD  to  obtain  contrasty  prints  from  weak 
negatives  is  given  by  R.  AI.  F.  in  The  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher. It  is  not  so  commonly  known  as  it  should 
be,  that  the  contrast  of  bromide  prints  can  be  increased 
very  considerably  when  printing  or  enlarging  from 
over-thin  negatives,  by  giving  the  minimum  exposure 
and  diluting  the  developer  with  twice  or  three  times 
its  bulk  of  water.  The  best  way  to  deal  with  a very 
thin  negative  is,  however,  to  enlarge  on  gas-light 
paper,  and  still  develop  with  half  the  normal  strength 
solution.  This  plan  of  diluting  the  developer  is  far 
better  than  the  addition  of  more  bromide,  with  its 
incumbent  risk  of  greenish  blacks;  and,  moreover, 
at  the  present  time,  consiilering  the  jirice  of  the  latter 
salt,  is  certainly  cheaper.  A negative  that  looks 
almost  hopeless  may  be  induced  to  give  quite  a pass- 
able print  when  treated  as  above  described,  and  this 
should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  who  contemplate  press- 
work,  when  full  exposures  in  weak  light  cannot  be 
given  owing  to  the  movement  of  the  subject. 

A Word  for  the  Roll-Film 

This  winter-season  doubtless  many  workers  will  be 
tempted  to  do  their  photography  by  the  fireside,  and 
in  this  the  film-user,  in  that  he  is  quite  independent  of 
the  darkroom  finds  few,  if  any,  real  difficulties  to  con- 
front him,  anil  therefore  he  certainly  scores  over  the 
the  exclusive  user  of  plates.  Film  is  especially  valuable 
when  indoor-work  is  being  attempted  and,  quite  apart 
from  mere  convenience,  offers  a great  advantage  in 
absence  of  halation,  from  which  the  most  carefully 
backed  plate  is  by  no  means  perfectly  free.  And  this 
should  prompt  many  architectural  and  other  workers 
to  adopt  it  as  the  solution  of  a rather  pressing  problem. 
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NATURE  S HANDIWORK 


KENNETH  D.  SMITH 


We  were  talking  the  other  day  to  a worker  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  in  course  of  conversation  the  question  of  films 
or  plates  came  up.  lie  amazed  us  by  saying  that 
films  never  gave  results  equal  to  those  of  dry-plates, 
a statement  which  we  cannot  accept.  Years  ago  it 
certainly  was  the  case,  but  the  modern  roll-film  has 
overcome  mosf  of  fhe  drawbacks  of  its  predecessors,  and 
exists  as  a very  perfect  .scientific  product.  UcccTitly 
many  professionals  have  lieen  led  to  make  their  nega- 
tives upon  the  new  Eastman  portrait-film,  using  this 
in  plateholders  in  the  same  way  as  plates,  and  the 
advantages  that  it  offers  have  been  most  fully  ap- 
preciated. Film  is  not  coated  in  the  variety  and  s|)eeds 
of  plates,  and  we  have  yet  to  await  the  advent  of  the 
panchromatic  film,  but  there  is  much  to  be  said  iqnin 
the  question  of  uniformity  of  S])eed,  etc..  e.s])ccially  for 
amateurs.  The  old  advice  to  get  to  know  a plate  and 
stick  to  it  is  undoubtedly  sound,  and  the  film  user  can- 
not be  tempted  to  depart  from  this  rule;  experience 
will  readily  teach  him  exactly  what  he  may  and  may 
not  reasonably  expect  from  his  negative-medium. 

The  Amateur  l‘luiloi/r(i plier. 

\ Note  for  Hand -Camera  Workers 

Some  of  the  more  elaborate  hand-cameras  are  fitted 
with  an  iris  diaphragm  which  is  marked  F 8; — the 
pointer  can  be  pushed  beyond  this  as  far  as  it  will  go — 
this  will  be  found  to  be  about  F/(i.  I’hotographers 


who  use  their  hand-cameras  for  “iTidoor-|)ortraiture  " 
will  find  that  not  only  does  this  give  ample  detail,  but 
often  .softens  or  subdues  the  picture,  getting  rid  of  the 
pin-hole-sharp  negative.  This  also  ivill  enable  the 
worker  to  give  shorter  exposures. 

The  Amateur  Photoyrapher. 

Realistic  Figure-.Studies 

.V  correspondent  in  'The  Amateur  Photographer — 
R.  M.  I*'., — regards  camera-con.scioiisness  as  one  of  the 
most  serious  defects  that  can  be  foinnl  in  a figure- 
study,  ami  one  that  many  workers,  even  those  who 
are  (|uite  expert,  find  considerable  ditlicnlty  in  con- 
quering, and  yet,  given  a good  model  this  is  really 
a very  simple  matter.  Recently,  thei)resent  writer 
was  at  tempt  ing  a figure-study,  “(iathering  Bracken," 
with  his  wife  as  the  moilel.  ,\fter  one  or  two  failures 
from  the  cause  mentioned  above  when  posing  it  was 
decided  to  take  the  model  actually  gathering  the 
liracken.  'I’liis  the  model  proceeded  to  do,  and  the 
operator  followed  her  movements  in  a direct-vision 
view-finder,  and  snapjied  just  the  right  position; 
the  result  was  a sjileridid  picture.  It  certainly  seems, 
in  the.se  days  of  short-focus  and  wide-aperture  lenses, 
that  the  posed  figure-study  should  become  a thing  of  the 
past,  and  give  place  to  the  real  thing,  in  which  the 
model  is  actually  moving  about,  doing  what  he  or  she 
is  dejiicted  as  doing,  and  doing  it  naturally. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


Subscribers  and  regular  readers  wishing  information 
upon  any  point  in  connection  with  their  photographic 
work  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address 
all  inquiries  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  U.  S.  A.  If  a personal  reply 
is  desired,  enclose  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 

W.  H. — Bubbles  in  the  glass  will  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  efficiency  of  an  anastigmat  lens. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  these  Imhbles  indicate  l)eyoml 
the  question  of  a doubt  that  genuine  .Jena  optical 
glass  was  used  in  making  it.  By  referring  to  your 
various  lens-catalogs,  you  will  note  that  it  has  been 
foumj  almost  impossible  to  make  Jena  glass  with- 
out a few  bubbles  appearing  now  and  then.  In 
fact,  the  bubbles  are  now  considered  as  proof  that 
genuine  Jena  glass  has  been  used. 

W.  E. — The  face  of  a wall  clock  placed  be- 
tween two  windows  which  face  the  sky,  can- 
not be  seen  distinctly  unless  the  observer  is 
standing  very  near.  At  a flistance  of  thirty  feet  or 
more,  the  dial  is  virtually  invisible,  owing  to  the  strong 
light  on  each  side  of  the  clock.  A convenient  way 
for  you  to  see  it,  in  these  circumstances,  would  be 
to  form  a sort  of  narrow  funnel  with  your  hand.  Look- 
ing through  this  improvi.sed  tube,  you  will  eliminate 
the  extraneous  rays  and  be  able  to  see  the  dial  quite 
plainly.  This  is  very  similar  to  halation  in  jjliotog- 
raphy,  which  can  be  reduced  in  a similar  manner,  that 
is,  by  placing  a hood  on  the  front  of  the  lens. 

K.  C.  If. — An  unsymmetrical  anastigmat  may 
be  used  for  enlarging-purposes,  but  it  must  be  re- 
versed so  that  the  front  lens,  which,  when  u.sed  on  an 
ordinary  camera  is  towarrls  the  distant  object,  will  be 
towards  the  bromide  paper,  whereas  the  back  lens  will 
be  towards  the  negative.  On  this  basis  the  lens  will  be 
em])loyed  under  conditions  similar  to  normal  use  in  a 
camera,  i.e.,  object  farthest  from  the  front  lens  and 
plate  nearest  the  back  lens.  If  an  unsymmetrical  lens 
is  u.sed  for  enlarging-pur|)o.ses,  with  the  front  lens 
towards  the  negative  in  the  usual  manner,  the  fine 
spherical  correction  will  be  lost,  and  even  a fair  result 
can  be  obtained  only  by  the  aid  of  a small  stop.  The 
more  rapid,  the  greater  will  be  the  defect. 

.1.  A.  C. — A rapid  symmetrical  lens  is  a rapid 
rectilinear  with  the  front  and  back  combinations  of 
similar  construction  and  of  efpial  focal  length. 

D.W.D. — Transferring  photographs  to  watch- 
dials  can  l)e  done  by  the  collodion  emnision  or  the  car- 
bon process.  But  as  this  requires  considerable  tech- 
nical skill,  we  recommend  that  you  entrust  the  work 
to  a reliable  exi)crt,  such  ;is  The  O'Hara  Waltham  Dial 
Co.,  Waltham,  Mass.,  who  would  i)ut  the  photograph 
on  and  make  it  ])ermanent  by  baking  it.  The  Carman 
Art-Company,  7!l  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  do  fine 
work  by  the  carbon  transfer  process.  The  cost  would 
be  .$.‘5. 00;  the  Waltham  firm's  cliarge,  about  $9.00. 

Y.  W.  .1.  To  ensure  good  cloud-effects  in 
general  landscape-work,  you  need  both  an  ortho- 
chromatic  |)latc  ami  a color-screen;  one  alone  is  not 
snfticient.  Since  you  ai>pear  to  i>refer  Seed  i)lates,  u.se 
Seed  Orthochromatic,  which  are  the  same  s[)eed  as  the 
Seed  2(ix  you  now  employ.  Ordinary  landscape-work 
<loes  not  require  a screen  .so  deej)  as  your  lt)-time  screen. 
A three-  or  four-time  screen  would  be  ample  uidess  ab- 
.solute  color-rendering  is  a <'onsideration.  as  in  the  i)ho- 
tographing  of  furniture,  i)aintings  and  similar  commer- 
cial work,  d'ry  a Bnrke  fk  .James  .‘i-time  .screen. 


Ills  PET  J.  S.  BURROWS 

THIRD  PRIZE — beginners'  COMPETITION 


L.  M.  E. — Making  pictures  from  an  airplane 

requires  both  nerve  and  unusual  technical  ability.  The 
exposures  must  be  very  short  because  of  the  great  speed 
at  which  the  air])lane  travels  and  the  veritable  flood  of 
light  radiating  in  all  directions.  At  a greater  height 
than  about  four  thousand  feet,  satisfactory  pictures 
are  almost  unobtainable,  as  the  particles  of  water  and 
dust  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  affect  the  definition 
of  the  ])icture.  A two-  or  three-time  screen  is  of  great 
importance;  and  at  great  altitudes,  where  the  blue  of 
the  sky  is  intense,  a six-time  screen  will  produce  the 
best  negative. 

G.  E.  T. — An  aplanat  lens  is  one  which  is  capa- 
ble of  good  definition  at  a large  aperture,  because  chro- 
matic and  spherical  aberrations  have  been  sufficiently 
corrected.  The  name  is  generally  applied  to  lenses  of 
the  rapid  rectilinear  type;  the  aplanat  is  not  an  anas- 
tigmat lens.  This  should  be  remembered. 

J.  K. — In  answer  to  the  question  about 
developing  plates  with  a warm  developer,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  temperature  much  higher 
than  7a°  will  invariably  melt  the  emulsion,  so  that  it 
will  run  off  the  plate  or  film. 

By  referring  to  the  “Dictionary  of  Photography,” 
by  E.  J.  Wall  or  to  “Cassell's  Cycloiiedia  of  Photog- 
raphy,” you  will  find  formul.ne  which  are  specially 
designed  to  give  the  effect  yon  desire,  i.e..  certain  in- 
gredients are  les.sened  in  force  so  as  to  give  others  a 
chance  to  do  more  work,  and  the  resulting  action  is 
one  of  softness  instead  of  contrast.  Then  again,  the 
effect  you  wish  can  often  be  obtained  by  the  correct 
use  of  printing  medium  in  the  various  grades  of  paper 
on  the  market. 

15.  M.  E. — In  connection  with  a 5 \ 7 camera, 
for  home-portraiture,  we  should  advise  a lens  of 
moderate  local  length,  because  most  home-portraits  are 
made  in  confined  situations.  A ten-inch  lens  would  be 
the  best  for  your  purpose  with  regard  to  correct 
Iiersjiective  and  general  portrait-requirements. 
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Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return-postage 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  tuo  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  to  Correspondence  Department,  Fiioto-Eea, 
S67  Boi/lston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  Prints  must  hear 
the  maker's  name  and  address,  and  he  accompanied  hy  a 
letter,  sent  separately,  giring  full  particulars  ef  date,  light, 
stop  used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process. 


R.  A.  W.  — Y our  picture  is  very  interesting  and  a 
promising  subject.  Unfortunately,  the  figure  is  not 
sufficiently  em])hasized.  It  is  almost  lost  in  the  setting. 
Besides,  the  picture  is  divided  into  two  nearly  ecpial 
sections — the  foreground  and  the  distant  woods.  It 
would  have  been  better  if  the  former  or  the  latter  had 
been  trimmed  so  as  to  yield  an  unequal  division  of  the 
picture-area,  thus  creating  one  dominating  point  of 
interest. 

M.  A.  — Your  picture,  “After  the  Snow-Fall,”  is 
very  attractive,  except  that  it  has  too  few  planes  and, 
therefore,  lacks  depth  and  perspective.  This  some- 
what flat  and  uninteresting  appearance  of  your  picture 
might  have  been  obviated  by  the  use  of  a large  dia- 
phragm and  judicious  focusing.  There  is  no  faidt  with 
the  subject  except  with  its  management  and  treat- 
ment. 

K.  I).  S. — In  your  vacation-picture  your  figures,  al- 
ready wide  apart,  are  altogether  too  large,  and  the  right- 
hand  figure  is  just  about  to  move  out  of  the  i)icture  en- 
tirely. This  feature  is  absolutely  against  good  taste  in 
I>ictorial  composition.  Your  idea  would  have  been 
carried  out  successfully  had  you  moved  farther  back, 
contracting  the  distance  between  the  girl  with  the 
camera  and  the  object,  and  had  turned  the  latter 
toicards  instead  of  eneay  from  the  girl  camerist.  In 
other  respect.s — definition,  dej)th  of  focus,  picture- 
balance.  lighting  and  tone-value.s — the  picture  is  very 
admirable. 

R.  C. — Y'our  portrait  of  a young  woman,  of  serious 
expression,  but  lips  parted  dis[)laying  upper  row  of 
teeth,  suggests  either  adenoids  or  catarrh.  The 
mouth  is  shaped  so  that  it  can  be  closed  with  ease. 
The  fault  seems  to  be  yours  in  imparting  an  inane 
expression  to  what  a[)pears  to  be  a comely  woman. 
You  asked  for  a frank  oiunion;  here  it  is. 

K.  II.  K. — “Springtime-Patli"  is  marred  by  a 
large  group  of  tree-trunks  at  the  right,  i)laced  con- 
spicuously in  the  foreground.  If  trimmcfl  away,  it 
would  leave  an  attractive  picture  of  a road  leading  into 
the  woods  and  disappearing  there. 

■J.  A. — Your  “Mystery  of  Winter  " does  not  ai)pear 
to  have  more  than  a personal  interest.  The  two 
masses  of  ice-covered  branches,  nearly  the  same  size, 
side  by  side,  create  a theme  of  divided  interest,  so  that 
the  beholder  does  not  know  which  of  the  two  mas.ses 
he  is  to  admire  more.  The  comj)osition  is  not  very 
successful,  although  the  tonal  effect  is  good. 

J.  J. — The  little  girl,  interested  in  a picture- 
book  that  lies  on  the  table  before  her,  is  unfortunate 
in  that  her  face  is  too  near  the  l)Ook,  which  would 
prove  to  be  a very  early  ocular  defect  or  a bit  of  care- 
lessness that  would  .soon  cause  one.  d’he  arrange- 
ment of  the  child  at  the  table  is  likewi.se  unfortunate, 
as  the  right  arm.  sleeve  and  dress  merge  into  one. 
Resides,  the  child  moved  during  the  exposure,  leaving 
the  chair  behind  her  fpiite  shar[)ly  defined  anil  un- 
duly conspicuous.  The  book,  too,  is  out  of  [iro- 
portion  to  the  rest.  This  is  a very  familiar  theme, 
but  not  very  well  executed.  Make  another  attem[)t. 


I.  C.  S. — Your  picture,  “Fluted  Columns,"  suffers 
by  being  overexpo,sed,  unless  the  film  or  the  paper  has 
been  fogged.  The  effect  is  Hat  and  monotonous, 
quite  out  of  keeping  with  a building  so  near  and  so 
conspicuous. 

M.  I\I.  E. — Your  portrait  of  a child  with  bare 
legs,  facing  the  camera,  is  marred  by  distortion,  the 
liml)s  appearing  as  twice  normal  size.  This  could  have 
lieen  avoided  by  using  a lens  of  longer  focus,  which 
latter  should  be  about  twice  the  diagonal  of  the  plate 
or  film  u.sed. 

G.  P'. — The  trouble  with  your  open-air  orchestra 
is  that  the  trees  forming  the  immediate  background 
are  as  numerous  as  the  members  of  the  band.  There 
appears  to  be  one  tree  for  each  musician.  The  back- 
ground is  “very  Imsy”  with  its  many  scattered  trees. 
It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  members  of  the  orchestra 
from  the  trees  behind  them,  and  the  lighting  is  some- 
what flat  and  monotonous.  All  the  musicians  are 
gazing  into  the  camera,  e-xcejit  one — in  the  fore- 
ground. Is  this  fair.^ 

P\  G. — “The  Mountain  Road”  suffers  by  having 
the  end  of  the  road  appear  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
picture,  this  focusing-point  dividing  the  picture  in  two 
equal  jiart-s — two  separate  pictures.  You  can  either 
cut  off  a large  portion  at  the  top  and  have  an  attractive 
road-view,  or  cut  off  a jiorfion  of  the  road  and  have  a 
still  more  attractive  picture.  Technically,  the  incture 
is  excellent. 

A.  S.  U. — Y’onr  portrait,  “Constance,”  is  a highly 
creditable  comjiosition;  but  it  lacks  true  color-values. 
The  complexion  of  the  child’s  face,  neck,  lumds  and 
arms  is  consistently  correct,  but  the  dress  is  obtrusively 
inharmonious  on  account  of  its  extreme  whiteness. 
The  book  is  al.so  extremely  white  and  without  character, 
as  it  does  not  suggest  either  a printed  or  a jiictured 
page.  The  child  should  have  worn  a medium-light 
costume,  stockings  as  well,  and  the  book  should  have 
contained  ]>ages  of  paper  not  extremely  white,  and 
lighted  so  as  to  not  otfend  by  its  olitrusiveness.  A 
child  dressed  in  white  is  in  itself,  an  aj)])arition  of 
loveliness.  It  could  be  treated  by  a iiainter  .so  that  the 
face  would  dominate  even  the  white  dre.ss;  but  in 
photograj)hy  the  thing  cannot  be  done  so  sati.sfactorily. 

K.  II.  E. — Your  vista  of  the  river,  with  the  nearer 
shore  forming  the  background,  would  be  better  were 
it  not  for  the  almost  blaidc  sky,  which,  if  tilled  with 
clouds,  would  have  saved  the  ])icturc  from  being  dull 
and  uninteresting.  As  a subject,  this  view  of  the 
river,  with  the  receding  shores  and  beautiful  trees 
forming  the  liackground,  is  an  harmonious  theme, 
and  could  be  greatly  imiiroved,  as  suggested. 

■1.  L.  C. — ^’our  view  of  the  Ilousatonic,  with  trees 
in  full  foliage  rising  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream, 
and  their  images  reflected  in  the  water  below,  is  very 
beautiful,  except  that  the  direction  of  the  light  was 
not  right,  in  that  it  falls  flatly  upon  the  foliage,  caus- 
ing no  shadows.  In  .some  cases,  the  foliage  has  a 
woolly  aiipearancc,  owing,  i)erhai)s,  to  the  wind  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  exposure.  Hy  photo- 
gra[)hi?ig  this  view  again,  at  a time  of  the  day  when 
the  sun  is  coining  from  a different  direction,  you  will 
uiKloubtedly  be  able  to  produce  a more  artistic  result. 

.1,  L.  \V.  - In  “The  ( "ountry-Road ” you  have  a 
promising  subject,  but  the  result  appears  to  be  ex- 
treme underexjiosiire.  for  the  masses  of  foliage  of  the 
trees,  right  and  left,  are  intensely  black,  and  the  road, 
itself,  is  too  light  in  tone  to  be  natural  or  iileasing. 
Please  try  a ditferent  time  of  day,  .so  that  the  light 
may  throw  pleasing  shadows  across  the  road,  give 
the  proper  exposure,  and  the  result  will  be  more  pleas- 
ing, in  every  way.  These  details  are  essential. 


Photo-Era  Exposure-Guide 


Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-Detail,  at  Sea-Level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  be  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  ^ of  the  time 
in  the  table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  Yi  of  th©  exposure  in  the  table. 


Exposure  for  average  landscapes  light  foreground,  liver-sceues,  hglit-colored  buildings,  monuments,  snow- 

enes  Avitli  trees  in  foreground.  For  use  with  Class  1 plates,  stop  F/8,  or  U.  S.  4.  For  other  plates,  or  stops,  see 


scenes 

the  tables  on  the  opposite  page. 


•These  figures  must  be  increased  up 
to  five  times  if  the  liglit  is  in- 
clined to  be  yellow  or  red. 
tLatitude  00°  N.  multiply  by  3 
55°  X 2 ; 52°  X 2 ; 30°  X ?4. 
^Latitude  C0°  N.  multiply  by  2 


MONTH  AND  AVEATIIEB 


Jan., 

Nov.,  Deo.  t 


Fek.,  Oct. 


Vl^titude  GO®  N.  multiply  by  ; 

55®  X 1 ; 52®  X 1;  30®  x V2. 
^Latitude  GO®  N.  multiply  by  1V4  ; 
55®  X 1 ; 52®  X 1 ; 30®  x 
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The  exposures  given  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  shutter-speeds  are  accurately  marked.  In  case  the 
results  are  not  just  what  you  want,  use  the  tables  merely  as  a basis  and  increase  or  decrease  the  exposure  to  fit  the 
conditions.  Whenever  possible  keep  the  shutter-speed  uniform  and  vary  the  amount  of  hght  when  necessary  by 
changing  the  stop.  Focal-plane  shutters  require  only  one-third  of  the  exposures  stated  above. 

SUBJECTS.  For  other  subjects,  multiply  the  exposure  for  an  average  landscape  by  the 
aumher  given  for  the  class  of  subject. 


1/8  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 

1/4  Open  views  of  sea  and  sky  ; very 

distant  landscapes ; studies  of  rather 
lieavy  clouds ; sunset-  and  siinrise- 
stiulies. 

1/2  Open  landscapes  without  fore- 
ground ; open  beach,  harbor-  and 
shipjiing-scenes  ; yachts  under  sail ; very 
light-colored  olijects ; studies  of  dark 
clouds ; snow-scenes  with  no  dark  oli- 
jects  ; most  telephoto-subjects  outdoors  ; 
wooded  liills  not  far  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground ; land.scapes  in  fog  or  mist ; 
buildings  showing  both  sunny  and  shady 
sides ; well-lighted  street-scenes ; per- 


sons, animals  and  moving  objects  at  least 
thirty  feet  away  from  the  camera. 

4 Landscapes  with  heavy  fore- 
ground ; buildings  or  trees  occupying 
most  of  the  jficture  ; brook-scenes  with 
heavy  foliage  ; ehijfping  about  the  docks ; 
red-hiick  buildings  and  other  dark  ob- 
jects ; groups  outdoors  in  the  shade. 

8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade; 

very  dark  near  objects,  particularly 
w'hen  the  image  of  the  object  nearly  fills 
the  plate  and  full  shadow-detail  is  re- 
(piired. 

16  Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 
to  glades  and  under  the  trees.  Wood- 

48  interiors  not  open  to  the  sky. 

Average  indoor-portraits  in  a 

well-lighted  room,  light  surroundings. 


PLATES.  When  plates  other  than  those  in  Class  I are  used,  the  exposure  Indicated  above 
must  he  multiplied  by  the  number  given  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  plates. 


100 


For  Perpetual  Reference 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the  number 
in  the  third  column 


& ^ 


o 6*^ 
0)  o 
^ 0) 


-5  3 c -5 


U.  S.  1 

F/4 

X 1/4 

U.  S.  2 

F/5.6 

X 1/2 

U.  S.  2.4 

F/6.3 

X 5/8 

U.  S.  3 

F/7 

X 3/4 

U.  S.  8 

F/11 

X 2 

U.  S.  16 

F/16 

X 4 

U.  S.  32 

F/22 

X 8 

U.  S.  64 

F/32 

X 16 

Example 

Tlie  factors  that  determine  correct  exposure  are,  first, 
tlie  strength  of  light;  second,  the  amount  of  light  and 
flark  in  the  subject;  third,  speed  of  plate  or  film;  fourth, 
the  size  of  diaj)hragm  used. 

To  photograph  an  average  landscape  with  light  fore- 
ground, in  Feb.,  2 to  3 p.m.,  bright  svinshiue,  with  plate 
from  Class  1,  R.  R.  Lens,  stop  F/8  (or  U.  S.  4).  In  the 
table  look  for  “Hour,”  and  under  the  column  headed 
“ Bright  Sunshine,”  note  time  of  exposure,  110  second. 
If  a smaller  stop  is  use<l,  for  instance,  F/IC,  then  to 
calculate  time  of  exposure  multiply  the  average  time 
given  for  the  F/8  stop  by  the  luimber  in  the  third  column 
of  the  table  for  other  stops,  opposite  the  diaphragm 
chosen.  The  number  oi)])osite  F/IO  is  4.  Multiply 
1 10X4=1/4.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be  1/4  second. 

For  other  plates  consult  the  table  of  plate-speeds.  If 
a plate  from  Class  1/2  be  used,  inultiiily  the  time  given 
for  average  exposure,  F/8  Class  1,  by  the  number  of  the 
class.  1/10X1/2=1/32.  Hence,  tlie  exposure  will  lie 
1/32  second. 


Speeds  of  Plates  on  the  American  Market 

Class-Numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  2,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Class  1/3,  P.  E.  156,  Wy.  3.50,  Wa. 

Ilford  Monarch 

Lumiere  Sigma 

Marion  Record 

Seed  Graflex 

Wellington  Extreme 

Class  1/2,  P.  E.  128,  Wy.  250,  Wa. 

Ansco  Speedex  Film 

Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho. 

Central  Special 

Cramer  Crown 

Eastman  Speed-Film 

Hammer  Special  Ex.  Fast 

Imperial  Flashlight 

Imperial  Special  Sensitive 

Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 

Wellington  ’Xtra  Speedy 

Class  3/4,  P.  E.  120,  Wy.  200,  Wa. 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso. 
Defender  \'ulcan 
Ensign  Film 

Hammer  Extra  P"ast,  B.  L. 

Ilford  Zenith 

Paget  Extra  Special  Rapid 
Paget  Ortho.  Extra  Special  Raf)id 

Class  1,P.E.  Ill,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 

American 

Ansco  Film,  N.  C. 

Atlas  Roll-Film 
Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho.  Extra  Rapid 
Central  Comet 
Imperial  Non-Filter 


Imperial  Ortho.  Special  Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiere  Film  and  Blue  Label 
Marion  P.  S. 

Premo  Film-Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regular 
Vulcan  Film 
Wellington  Anti-Screen 
Wellington  Film 
Wellington  Speedy 
Wellington  Iso.  Speedy 
W.  & W.  Panchromatic 

Class  1 1/4,  P.  E.  90,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 
Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Lsonon 
Cramer  Spectrum 
Defender  Ortho. 

Defender  Ortho.,  N.-H. 

Eastman  Extra  Rapid 
Hammer  Extra  Fast  Ortho. 
Hammer  Non-Halation 
Hammer  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Seed  20x 
Seed  C.  Ortho. 

Secfl  L.  Ortho. 

See<l  Non-Halation 
Seed  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Standard  Extra 
Standard  Orthonon 

Class  1 1/2,  P.  E.  84,  Wy.  160,  Wa. 
Cramer  ,\nchor 


Lumiere  Ortho.  A 
Lumiere  Ortho.  B 

Class  2,  P.  E.  78,  Wy.  120,  Wa. 
Cramer  Medium  Iso. 

Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Bapid 
Lumiere  Panchro.  C 

Class  3,  P.  E.  64.  Wy.  90,  Wa. 
Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho.  Me<lium 
Cramer  Trichromatic 
H ammer  Fast 
Ilford  (diromatic 
Ilford  Empress 
Seed  2,3 

Stanley  Commercial 
Wellington  Landsea[)e 

Class  5,  P.  E.  56,  Wy.  60,  W'a. 
Cramer  Commercial 
Hammer  Slow 
Hammer  Slow  Ortho. 

Wellington  Ortho.  Process 
W.  & 4V.  Process  Panehromatic 

Class  8,  P.  E.  39,  Wy.  30,  Wa. 
Cramer  Contrast 
Cramer  Slow  Iso. 

Cramer  Slow  Lso.  Non-  H alat  ion 
Ilford  Halftone 
Ilford  Ordinary 
Seed  Process 

Class  100,  P.  E.  11  Wy.  3,  Wa. 
Lumiere  Autochrome 
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YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


A New  Photo-Era  Contest 

Many  of  our  pictorial  contributors  evince  so  liigh  a 
degree  of  intelligence  in  their  criticism  of  pictures  in 
general  that,  in  order  to  stimulate  and  help  develop 
this  valuable  faculty,  we  have  introduced  a new  com- 
petition. It  consists  of  the  reprodtiction  of  a photo- 
graph lacking  good  composition.  To  him  who  sends  us 
the  best  criticism,  before  the  twentieth  of  the  current 
month,  we  will  send,  i)ostpaid,  a copy  of  “Pictorial 
Landscape-Photograijhy,”  by  Paul  Lewis  Anderson; 
price,  $1..50.  In  the  event  of  .several  criticisms  (not 
exceeding  three)  hieing  .satisfactory,  they,  too,  will  be 
awarded  copies  of  the  book. 

'Pile  successful  replies,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and 
fifty  words,  together  with  the  jiicturc  crilici/.ed,  will  be 
published  on  this  page  in  the  second  succeeding  i.ssue. 

The  subject  <if  comjiosition  in  land.sca])e-photograi)hy 
is  one  that  interests  every  camerist.  Naturally, 
more  exposures  are  made  of  landscapes  than  of  any 
other  outdoor-subject.  'J'hc  main  thing  to  be  remem- 
bereil  is  the  principle  of  simiilicity  and  harmony.  Mr. 
.'\nder.son  is  an  eminent  exiionent  of  iiictorial  jihotog- 


raphy  in  its  highest  sense,  and  he  has  never  appeared 
to  better  advantage  than  the  illustrator  of  his  book. 

Successful  Criticisms 

The  figure  is  not  properly  placed  in  the  picture- 
space.  To  remedy  this;  trim  five-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  from  the  left  edge  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
from  the  top  and  bend  the  right  arm  slightly  more, 
.so  that  the  hand  may  come  entirely  within  the  picture- 
space,  or  move  the  entire  figure  (and  flowers,  too,  for 
their  jiosition  could  hardly  be  improved)  upward  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch,  and  to  the  left  five-sixteenths 
of  an  inch.  I think,  however,  that  the  former 
alteration  wouhl  result  in  a more  pleasing  composition 
as  the  nearly  straight  arm  does  not  harmonize  with  the 
reposed  expression  of  the  features.  When  the  right 
hand  is  brought  into  the  space,  the  interest  becomes  well 
balanced  between  the  face  and  the  right  hand  upon 
which  the  eyes  of  the  subject  are  directed.  Then  there 
is  the  matter  of  tone.  The  face,  as  the  center  of 
interest,  should  be  lighter,  and  the  tone  of  the  dress  and 
tlowers  should  be  considerably  lowered.  1.  C.  Sease. 
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THE  PICTURE  CRITICIZED  THIS  MONTH 


My  judgment  is  that  tlie  figure  is  too  low  in  the 
picture-space,  also  too  near  for  focal  length  of  lens, 
which  distorts  the  right  arm  and  shoulder.  The 
young  lady’s  interest  is  out  of  the  picture,  and  she 
appears  only  to  be  posing.  The  spotted  effect  of  the 
blo.s.soms  is  struggling  for  supremacy.  The  limb  of 
the  tree  forms  a duplicate  line  with  the  arm,  which 
causes  the  eye  to  go  out  at  the  right  margin.  Tonal 
quality  is  good  with  excellent  flesh-texture.  If  the 
camera  had  been  set  farther  back  and  swung  slightly 
to  the  right,  it  would  block  the  eye  from  going  out  at 
the  back  of  subject  and  also  bring  the  right  hand  into 
the  picture.  Placing  the  figure  nearer  the  top  lends 
dignity.  The  blos.som.s  at  back  of  neck  and  on  hat 
have  no  support  and  should  be  blocked  out,  with  a 
modification  of  limb  and  other  blossoms  to  relieve 
confusion.  M.  N.  Hremon. 


•\  CASE  of  too  much  trimming,  or  an  attempt  to 
include  too  much  in  small  compa.ss.  This  (otlierwisej 
charming  picture  is  absolutely  spoiled  by  the  trun- 
cation of  the  lower  portion  and  the  amputation  of  the 
right  hand.  There  is  also  some  distortion  of  the  right 
shoulder  due  to  its  nearness  to  the  camera.  (Did  the 
Editor  cut  flown  a larger  picture  to  test  our  powers  of 
criticism.';  .\dd  one-quarter  inch  to  the  left,  one-half 
inch  to  the  right,  and  two  inches  to  the  bottom,  making 
the  photograph  4|  x in  size,  anfl  we  should  then  feel 
at  liberty  to  admire  the  .soft,  delicate  graflations,  arnl 


fine  values  in  flesh-tones  and  white  dress.  The  line 
of  the  bough  is  well  [ilaced  directing  attention  to  the 
pleasing  face  of  the  model.  Ungloved  hands  would 
seem  more  in  keeping  with  the  theme. 

Alice  F.  Foster. 

The  picture  was  halftoned  exactly  as  received  from 
the  contributor,  as  is  our  custom  with  all  prints  sent 
to  this  competition.  [Editor.] 


My  first  inqiression  is  that  the  girl  is  better  looking 
than  tlie  picture  represents  her.  The  liranches 
appear  to  be  sticking  into  her.  Head,  face  and  neck 
are  much  too  dark  for  .so  apparently  bright  a day. 
Sleeve  aiul  arm  too  big.  She  hasn’t  the  slightest 
apiiearance  of  action — as  if  she  were  reaching  for- 
ward for  something;  but  has  a very  reposeful  look  as 
if  both  heels  (and  low  fines,  at  that)  were  planted 
firmly  on  the  grounil,  while  she  steadied  henself  to 
have  her  jiictiire  maile.  She  has  a loo  bii/  lofik  as  we 
often  see  in  the  pictures  of  babies  aiifl  small  chihlren. 
The  ujiper  backgrounil,  to  be  so  iiiflistinct,  would 
have  to  be  quite  a ilistance  from  the  figure  in  front; 
but  in  the  jiicture  it  appears  close  on,  or  rather  as  if 
it  were  only  meaningless  spfits  on  the  paper.  The 
blossoms  have  apparently  no  connection,  seen  fir 
suggested,  with  the  jet-black  branch  which  shfiuhl  not 
photograph  jet-black  inde.ss  wet. 

William  II.  15l.\car. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

In  ii  simple  hut  sincere  maimer,  the  Editor  does 
liomage  to  the  memory  of  Ahraham  Lincoln  hy  repro- 
ducing, on  the  front  cover  and  on  the  page  facing  the 
letter-jiress,  Mr.  Bushong's  photograpli  of  the  hu.st 
of  O'Connor’s  statue  of  the  great  president.  Altliough 
in  profile,  the  face  expres.ses  the  well-known  qualities 
of  heart  and  mind — qualities  that  endeared  .\hraham 
Lincoln  to  his  country  and  to  humanity  at  large. 
This  statue  by  O’Connor  is  of  special  interest,  as  was 
mentioned  editorially  in  the  preceding  and  in  the 
current  issues  of  this  magazine.  The  photograph  hy 
J.  Chester  Bushong,  a professional  worker,  of  Worces- 
ter, Alas.sachusetts,  is  excellent,  the  lighting  tending 
to  accentuate  the  rugged  character  of  the  man  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  sculptor’s  clay  model.  Data:  In 

sculptor’s  studio,  Paxton,  Ma.ss.;  8 x 10  Century 
camera;  14-inch  Heliar;  at  full  opening;  December, 
night;  40-watt  tungsten  lamp;  4 minutes;  8 x 10 
Seed  30;  pyro;  contact  Artura  print. 

The  pictures  that  illustrate  Mr.  Waugh's  article, 
pages  5!)  to  G3,  show  the  maker  to  have  expert  tech- 
nical ability.  The  only  data  available  will  be  found 
in  the  text. 

The  famous  Greek  temple  at  Paestum,  Italy,  has  been 
pictured  faithfully  and  artistically  by  G.  R.  Ballance, 
on  page  65.  The  tone-values,  being  correct,  suggest 
the  warm  gray  tone  of  the  ancient  structure,  harmon- 
izing with  which  is  the  interesting  sky  overhead. 
With  no  data  available,  it  is  safe  to  state  that,  in  this 
instance,  Mr.  Ballance  used  his  favorite  equipment 
and  method,  viz.,  8j-inch  Goerz  Dagor,  6-time  color- 
screen,  timed  exposure,  slow  Iso  plate,  pyro-soda 
developer  and  Platinotype  paper. 

A happier  and  better  group-portrait — a young  boy 
ami  his  pet  dog,  as  gladdens  page  66 — would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find.  The  excellent  technique  keeps  pace  with 
the  vade  mecurn  expre.ssion  of  the  young  man’s  canine 
friend.  The  horizontal  lines  of  the  steps,  which  gen- 
erally <are  objectionable  in  out-door  portraits,  do  not 
assert  themselves  too  strongly  here.  Data:  bright 

day,  September,  1917;  3A  F.  P.  K.;  anastigniat  lens; 
snap-exposure;  contact  Azo  print. 

The  pictures  that  illustrate  Mr.  Gross’  article  were 
made  about  10  a.m.;  on  a clear  day  in  October;  4x5 
Seed  27;  regular  M.  Q.  developer;  4x5  Montauk 
camera;  6-inch  Isostigmar;  1/25  second;  print  on 
Cyko  Glossy  Normal. 

Myra  D.  Scales’  pastoral,  page  72,  excels  by  har- 
mony of  grouping  and  tonal  values.  The  animals 
appear  to  be  converging  towards  a point  of  common 
interest.  They  are  not  scattered  about  promiscu- 
ously, heading  in  different  directions,  nor  can  a single 
creature  be  seen  to  walk  out  of  the  picture.  For  all 
this  the  artist  de.serves  much  credit,  but  on  account 
of  her  jire.sent  illness,  only  a jiart  of  the  data  could 
be  obtained,  viz.,  August,  11  A.M.;  bright  day;  5x7 
Wizard  camera;  15-inch  B.  & L.  R.  R.  lens. 

It  is  not  too  mnch  to  say  that  in  the  “Ghost  of  the 
Monarch,"  page  75,  Mr.  Laity  has  produced  a winter- 
.scene  of  exceptional  artistic  merit,  due  largely  to 
sound  technical  knowledge.  Underexposure  would 
have  made  the  great  tree-trunk  a mass  of  opaque, 
characterless  black  and  the  snow,  everywhere,  white 
stretches  without  gradations  or  detail.  The  long. 


transparent  shadow  of  the  tree  is  the  keynote  of  the 
composition  and  owes  its  integrity  to  the  artist’s 
aliility  to  gauge  the  length  of  exposure.  There  is 
the  feeling  that  a little  more  margin  at  the  top  would 
improve  the  proportions  of  the  picture;  but  the  artist’s 
evident  aim  was  to  exclude  objects  or  effects  that 
might  tend  to  div^ert  the  beholder’s  attention  from 
the  great  shadow  on  the  snow.  Data;  February; 
2.30  P.M.;  sunlight;  Eastman  Vest-Pocket  outfit. 
If  X 2^;  Kodak  Anastigniat;  stop,  F/8;  Ansco 
Film;  1/23  second;  M.  Q.;  direct  enlargement  on 
Cyko  Enlarging  Plat. 

Mr.  Bryan’s  “Olaf,”  with  the  harmonious  setting 
of  a wood-interior,  forms  a picture  of  unusual  beauty. 
Page  79.  The  whole  management  of  the  huge  dog 
merits  high  praise.  All  the  values  are  delightful  in 
tone  and  keeping,  and  the  effect  of  relief  imparted  to 
the  St.  Bernard  is  realistically  superb.  Data:  Last 
of  August;  4 P.M.;  fair  light;  3A  PVlding  Camera, 
3j  X 7J;  B.  & L.  lens,  65-inch  focus;  stop,  F/8; 
1 25  second;  Eastman  film;  pyro  (3-solution  Cramer 
formula);  enlargement  on  Plat.  Cyko;  M.  H.  devel- 
oper. 

The  portrait  of  Eugene  A.  Holton,  treasurer  of  the 
P.  A.  of  N.  E.,  veteran  photographer  of  Boston  and 
prominent  Mason,  is  regarded  as  the  best  picture 
made  at  the  Providence  Convention,  last  September. 
Certainly,  a finer  man’s  portrait  has  not  appeared  in 
these  pages  for  a long  time.  The  credit  for  this 
superb  piece  of  photography  belongs  to  T.  E.  Hall- 
dorson  and  his  firm’s  home-portrait  flashlamp.  The 
characterization  ami  modeling  are  alike  masterful, 
and  this  happy  result  speaks  volumes  for  the  artist’s 
ability.  Data:  10  x 12  Somerville  lens;  stop,  F/8; 
8 grains  Victor  Extra  Fast  Flash-powder;  E.  K.  Por- 
trait-film; contact-print  on  Iris  B. 

The  five  pictures  that  accompany  Dr.  Maresti’s 
essay,  “Water  in  the  Land.scape,”  are  illustrative 
rather  than  pictorial;  and  yet  the  bridge-scenes  may 
be  singled  out  as  eminently  artistic.  The  view  on 
jiage  83  is  especially  engrossing  from  a pictorial  view- 
point, though  .some  faint  clouds  would  have  helped 
as  a bond  between  the  groups  of  trees  and  imparted 
interest  to  the  blank  sky. 

The  river-scene,  page  85,  is  exceedingly  effective 
in  its  rich  dark  tones  relieved  by  the  pretty  arched 
bridge  and  its  attendant  reflections.  Data;  May  30; 
4 p.m.;  passing  clouds;  against  the  light;  No.  6 (5  x 7) 
Pony  Premo;  7j-inch  Turner-Reich  Anastigniat;  at 
full  opening;  1/25  second;  5x7  Lumiere  Blue  Label; 
dianol;  contact  print  on  Haloid  paper. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

In  “Her  Pet,”  Dr.  Cowles  has  realized  the  fullest 
expre-ssion  of  the  subject  for  competition.  There  is 
complete  evidence  that  the  beautiful  cat,  cla.sped  in 
the  arms  of  its  mistre.ss,  is  a domestic  cat.  The  com- 
position, simple  enough  in  its  inception,  is  remarkably 
felicitous.  The  petted  animal  is  rightfully  pre- 
eminent in  the  group,  and  its  beautiful,  intelligent 
features  have  been  portrayed  with  e.xtraordinary  suc- 
cess. The  little  girl,  though  .secondary  in  importance 
in  this  charming  arrangement,  demands  her  share  of 
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attention,  by  reason  of  her  quietly  expressed  affec- 
tion for  her  pet,  and  her  sympathetic  and  pleasing 
attitude.  The  lighting  of  the  pair  of  models  is  strik- 
ingly fine — searching,  yet  soft  and  well  diffused.  Data; 
November,  1917;  Flesh  (Victor  Medium);  Welling- 
ton Anti-Screen;  pyro  in  tray;  x 9 cm.  Ica  Ideal; 
9 cm.  Hekla,  F/C.8;  stop,  F/11;  no  color-screen; 
print  on  Enlarging  Cyko  Plat;  M.  Q. 

The  trio  of  kittens,  whose  attention  has  been  ar- 
rested by  the  song  of  a bird  overhead,  forms  a very 
novel  and  delightful  composition.  Page  91.  Unless 
photographs  of  cats  or  kittens  show  these  creatures 
in  their  natural,  everyday  life,  freed  of  all  artifice  ami 
attempts  to  humanize  them,  they  will  cease  to  interest 
a public  that  has  been  entertained  unceasingly  with 
pictures  of  forced  or  camouflaged  intelligence.  Trained 
cats,  as  part  of  a vaudeville  performance,  yes;  but 
poor,  suffering  creatures  posed  in  the  roles  of  sick 
patients,  Ked  Cross  nurses,  photographers,  and  the 
like,  no!  The  thing  was  done  well  by  Mr.  Bullard, 
twenty  years  ago,  and  successfully,  too;  but  his  legion 
of  imitators  have  fallen  below  his  standard  of  models 
and  adaptations,  except  in  a few  isolated  cases.  Let 
the  poor  cat  and  the  public  have  a rest.  Mr.  Potter's 
picture,  however,  has  the  appearance  of  si)ontaneity, 
and  the  little  models  simply  obey  one  of  their  natural 
instincts;  that  is  all.  Data:  July,  between  12  and 
1 P.M.;  bright  sun  outside;  3j  x 4j  Korona;  (>|- 
inch  Turner-Reich  .\nastigmat;  stop,  F,  (!.S;  1 10 

second;  Polychrome  plate;  pyro-acetone;  P.  M.  C. 
Bromide  print;  hydro-edinol;  picture  made  indoors 
near  west  window,  with  reflector  on  shadow  slide. 

Mr.  Dunning,  a successful  home-portrait  i)hotog- 
rapher,  seems  to  have  had  no  difficulty  to  .secure  a 
fine  likeness  of  one  of  his  customer’s  pets — a lively 
parrot.  These  birds  have  a way  of  eluding  the  efforts 
of  the  average  camerist  that  is  exasperating,  and  to 
catch  one  with  its  eyes  wide  open  at  the  instant  of 
exposure,  is  regarded  as  a feat.  Mr.  Dunning  suc- 
ceeded; yet  it  is  a wager  that  he  had  his  hands  full. 
Perhaps  he  harl  no  time  to  shift  the  cage  with  the 
treacherous  beast  (pet)  in  order  to  avoid  the  objec- 
tionable dark  wooden  bracket  overhead,  and,  pos- 
sibly, gain  desirable  space  at  the  left,  unle.ss  the  bird 
objected  to  such  a plan.  Data:  November,  .3  p.m.; 
good  light;  2j  x 3j  Graflex;  ,5-inch  IC  Tes.sar; 
stop,  F,  0.3;  1 10  second;  Seed  Graflex;  pyro;  print 
on  P.  M.  C.  No.  8. 

Beginners’  Competition 

The  trunk  of  a .sturdy  beech,  its  surface  covered 
with  the  initials  of  sentimental  youths,  formed  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  theme  by  Geo.  W.  French, 
page  95.  By  placing  his  camera  within  a few  feet 
of  the  object,  the  artist  obtained  an  uncommonly 
striking  pictorial  effect.  Data:  Made  in  Maine, 

August.  11  A.M.;  sun;  Ansco  Speedex  No.  2;  pyro; 
lens  at  stop  F,32;  2 seconds;  enlarged  on  P.  AI.  C. 
No.  2. 

Kenneth  I).  .Smith's  picture,  yjage  97.  depicts  the 
unique  grandeur  of  .\u,sable  Chasm,  N.  Y.,  with  strik- 
ing effect,  assisted  by  bright  sunlight.  Nothing  can 
be  said  derogatory  to  the  technical  side  of  Mr.  Smith's 
superb  achievement.  Data;  .August,  about  noon; 
3j  X 5|  Compact  Graflex;  7j-inch  B.  & L.  IC 
Tessar;  stop,  F/8;  1 40  second;  .Vnsco  Speedex  Film; 
pyro  in  Eastman  tank;  enlarged  print  on  Eidarging 
Cyko  Buff. 

■I.  S.  Burrows’  pretty  caprice,  page  98,  is  a typical 
incident  in  child-life  and  is  worthy  of  emulation.  The 
light  has  been  managed  with  good  results  as  flemon- 


strated  in  the  child's  face  and  its  white  dress.  Data: 
November,  1917;  indoors;  bright  sunshine  through 
two  windows  at  right  and  left  of  subject;  8j-inch 
IC  Te.ssar;  stop,  F/4.5;  1 TO  second;  Hammer  Ortho 
Non  Hal;  pyro  in  tank  (plate  underexpo.sed) ; print 
on  Azo  E,  Hard;  developed  in  Nepera  solution. 


The  picture  offerefl  this  month  to  our  contributing 
critics  for  consideration  is  “Spring  Vista,’’  by  II.  B. 
Rudolph.  To  assist  at  a l)etter  understanding  of  the 
composition,  the  following  data  are  supplied:  May, 
10  A.M.;  cloudy;  7-inch  Euryplan  lens;  stop,  F/16; 
5 second;  Standard  Orthonon;  hydro-metol  in  tray; 
part  of  negative  enlarged  on  Royal  Bromide  Rough. 


Gold-Toning  of  Bromides 

The  application  of  a gold  and  sulphocyaiude  toning- 
bath,  similar  to  that  used  for  printing-out  ]>aper 
to  a black  and  white  bromide  print  will  change  the 
color  to  a fine  blue-black.  By  applying  a similar 
bath  to  a bromide  i)rint  that  has  been  toned  lirown 
in  the  sulphide-toner,  the  color  can  be  changed  through 
a series  of  warm  browns  to  red  chalk.  The  print 
should  be  [>laced  in  this  bath  dry,  and  receive  a final 
wash  after  the  desired  tone  is  obtained. — The 
Amateur  I’hotoyrapher. 

Corks  and  Stoppers 

W.  G.  in  The  Amateur  Photojrapher  says  that  there 
has  been  a lot  written  about  tying  or  fastening  corks 
and  stoppers  to  bottles  to  prevent  their  being  placed 
on  the  work-table  and  thus  l:)ecoming  contaminated 
by  anything  on  it.  Difl’erent  workers  have  different 
ideas,  and  to  my  mind  the  Irest  way  is  to  take  the 
bottle  up  in  one  hand,  the  graduate  in  the  other, 
and  then  ilraw  the  cork  or  stopper  by  hooking  the 
little  finger  of  the  other  hand  round  it,  pour  out  what 
you  require,  and  replace  the  stopper  before  you  jmt 
the  bottle  back  into  its  place.  Of  course,  two  bottles 
can  be  handled  in  the  .same  way  when  you  wish  to  ])our 
some  of  the  contents  of  one  bottle  into  another.  You 
would  then  take  up  both  bottles  and  draw  each  cork 
with  the  little  finger  of  the  other  hand.  4’his  is  a 
method  1 have  irsed  for  many  years,  and  it  has  now 
become  a habit.  I don't  claim  originality,  the  idea 
is  an  old  one,  but  a good  one.  Notice  a dispenser 
or  an  analyst  at  work  and  you  will  be  almost  sure 
to  .see  it  in  operation. 

To  Improve  the  Quality  of  Prints 

To  enrich  matte  prints  which  have  been  sepia-toned, 
there  is  nothing  to  e<|ual  the  old  polish,  “beeswax  and 
turps,”  says  .1.  R.  B.  in  I'he  Amateur  Photoyra pher. 
This  is  made  by  dis.solving  bee.swax  in  small  (juatitities 
in  hot  tur|K‘iitine — an  operation  that  requires  care. 
The  quantities  re(|uired  must  be  found  by  trial,  and 
should  be  .so  adjusted  that  the  product  on  cooling  is  of 
the  consistency  of  thick  cream.  For  use,  a lillle  of 
the  i)olish  is  taken  on  a ])iece  of  fluflless  cloth  and 
rubbed  lightly  all  over  the  surface  f>f  the  print  and 
polished  in  gently  till  all  greasiness  has  disai)|)eared. 
Tho.se  who  have  not  trierl  this  simi)le  method  will 
be  astonished  at  the  markeil  improvement  in  fpiality. 
This  treatment  also  has  a gf)od  effect  on  the  life  of  the 
print  by  rendering  it  impervious  to  moisture. 
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ON  THE  GROUN  D-G  LASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

A Way  to  Entertain  One’s  Friends 

Buttrick  is  an  admirable  photographer.  He  is 
incapable  of  making  a poor  picture.  Being  gifted 
with  a bump  of  humor,  he  showed  an  album  of  photo- 
graphic horrors  to  a number  of  acquaintances,  at  his 
home,  recently.  All  the  while,  he  preserved  a serious, 
dignified  demeanor,  allowing  his  guests  to  suppose 
that  they  were  viewing  masterpieces  of  the  photographic 
art.  In  reality,  lie  had  e.xemplified  nearly  every 
mistake  or  faidt  common  to  beginners,  as  shown  in 
Taylor's  well-known  book — “Why  my  Photographs 
are  Bad.”  There  were  snap-shots  of  poor  innocents 
with  their  heads  cut  off  and  similarly  horrible  amputa- 
tions; double  expo.sures  with  ludicrous  results  (a 
dignified  clergyman  riding  backwards  on  a billy-goat, 
lady  standing  on  prostrate  figure  of  a man,  and  a 
dog  leaping  through  an  open  window  into  the  room, 
etc.);  the  host  reclining  in  an  easy-chair,  his  feet  of 
gigantic  size;  portrait  of  the  host  with  back  of  chair 
showing  through  his  body;  picture  of  a lady  with 
two  .separate  heads;  a slow  snapshot  with  elongated 
body  of  a running  dog;  a rowboat  on  a river  running 
violently  uphill,  and  a skyscraper  falling  over  back- 
wards and  growing  raijidly  narrower  at  the  top. 

After  examining  these  and  other  grotesque  photo- 
graphs of  physically  impossible  scenes,  and  breaking 
into  hearty  laughter,  the  guests  finally  .saw  the  hu- 
morous intent  of  their  host,  Mr.  Buttrick.  who  ex- 
plained that,  whereas  the.se  pictures  actually  repre- 
sented the  residt  of  serious  efforts  by  novices  who  had 
no  jjrevious  experience  in  photography,  they  had  been 
maile  by  him  as  suggested  l)y  Air.  Taylor’s  book 
(instructing  beginners  how  to  avoid  common  mistakes) 
for  the  purpo.se  of  amusing  his  friends.  Incidentally, 
there  may  have  been  some  inexperienced  camera-users 
among  his  guests,  that  evening,  in  which  case  they 
doubtless  profited  from  the  pictures  which  had  provided 
so  much  amusement. 

A Photographic  Reminiscence 

Those  who  have  been  con.stant  readers  of  Photo- 
Era  since  1900 — and  there  are  many  of  them — will 
rememl)er  the  story  of  the  photo-dealer  who  lost  a large 
and  valuable  lens  by  a clever  trick.  .As  the  story  was 
widely  circidated,  flealers  were  on  their  guard  and  no 
more  leiuses  were  lost  in  this  manner. 

During  the  recent  Christmas  rush,  a prosperous- 
looking  amateur  entered  a well-known  New  York 
photo-supply  store  and  asked  to  see  a high-priced 
reflecting-camera  of  a certain  make.  .After  a pro- 
tracted exjunination  of  the  eqnii)ment,  he  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  .salesman  whereliy  he  was  to  try 
it  by  leaving  a deposit,  of  .‘(i'i.a.OO,  his  references  being 
considered  satisfactory,  d'he  next  day,  about  closing- 
time,  he  returned  the  outfit,  which  was  in  a heavy, 
.sole-leather  case,  with  the  remark  that  he  had  been 
prevented  from  trying  it  on  account  of  theextremely  cold 
weather.  He  did  not  claim  his  deposit,  saying  that  he 
would  call  for  the  outfit  again,  the  next  day.  lie  did 
so.  It  was  during  the  busine.ss-rnsh,  when  everything 
was  being  done  in  a hurry.  The  salesman  took  the 
camera — one  of  the  5x7  size  and  quite  heavy — got  the 
$25.00  deposit  and  handed  it  to  tlie  gentleman,  who. 


with  profuse  thanks,  regrets  and  a cordial  “Merry 
Christmas!”  took  his  departure.  The  next  morning, 
the  salesman — eager  to  see  if  the  expert  amateur  had 
left  the  mechanism  of  the  camera  intact — unstrapped 
the  case,  lifted  the  lid  and  found  several  brand-new 
bricks  of  very  superior  quality.  The  transformation 
was  complete. 

Dorotypes  and  How  They  Are  Made 

It  was  somewhere  in  the  eighties,  that  I was  making 
.some  lantern-slides  (portraits  of  a young  lady  dressed 
in  the  style  of  her  grandmother)  when  I slightly  under- 
exposed several  of  the  plates,  which  I laid  aside. 
Several  days  afterwards,  as  I picked  one  of  these  thin 
positives  and  placed  it  upon  a sheet  of  poli.shed  brass, 
I was  struck  with  its  similarity  to  a daguerreotype. 
Thereupon  I procured  a piece  of  the  metal,  3j  x 4 
inches,  bound  it  to  the  glass  positive,  placed  them  into 
an  old  daguerreotype  case  and  passed  the  result  off 
as  the  product  of  the  great  Frenchman.  It  deceived 
many  of  my  friends,  but  I took  care  that  it  was  not 
.seen  by  any  old-time  photographer  lest  he  discover 
the  trick.  I once  thought  that  the  idea  deserved  to  be 
patented;  but,  as  I went  to  Europe,  about  that  time, 
the  matter  was  forgotten  and  the  improvised  daguer- 
reotype, itself,  was  lost  and  never  recovered. 

These  incidents  came  to  my  mind,  when  I was  read- 
ing about  the  dorotype — a process  originated  by  I.  Bux- 
bauni,  the  well-known  professional  photographer  of 
New  York — beautiful  examples  of  which  were  shown 
at  the  Providence  Convention,  in  September  last. 
Those  who  are  interested  to  prepare  dorotypes  for 
tlieir  own  jileasure  may  follow  the  directions  which 
Air.  Buxbaum  has  very  generously  furnished  me: 

The  negative  to  l)e  reproduced  is  placed  against  a 
blocked-out  window  or  in  a frame,  where  it  can  be 
co])ied  by  transmitted  light  coming,  preferably,  from 
the  north.  By  placing  the  negative  with  the  glass 
side  towards  the  camera,  the  finished  picture  will  not 
appear  reversed.  The  exposure  may  be  made  on  an 
ordinary  portrait-plate,  which  is  developed  in  M.  Q., 
regular  .Vrtura  formula,  except  that  six  times  as  much 
I)otassium  bromide  as  given  is  u.sed.  The  time  of 
development  should  be  from  1 J to  2 minutes.  The 
plate  is  then  placed  in  a regular  acid  fixing-bath,  with 
additional  hypo  to  strengthen  it.  The  plate  is  then 
washed  thoroughly  to  remove  every  trace  of  hypo, 
and  bleached  and  redeveloped  in  the  .same  manner  as 
Royal  Bromide  i)aper.  A 10  per  cent,  .solution  of 
chrome  alum  is  u.sed  to  harden  the  film  after  redevelop- 
ment. It  is  then  washed  well  and  dried.  All  spots 
and  imperfections  may  be  removed  as  from  a negative. 
The  plate  is  then  backed  with  paper  of  any  color  and 
surface,  or  with  silk  if  so  desired,  and  a plate  is  placed 
back  of  it  to  assure  absolute  contact  of  the  backing- 
medium.  It  may  either  be  framed  or  placed  in  a case 
similar  to  the  old  daguerreotype. 

Air.  Buxbaum  states,  further,  that  the  first  plate 
from  which  he  made  a successful  copy,  by  this  method, 
happened  to  be  one  of  his  daughter  Dorothy,  and  that 
her  name  suggested  the  designation  “dorotype.”  The 
fact  that  .some  have  spelled  the  name,  doretype,  is 
entirely  a matter  of  misunderstanding. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


How  About  You? 

The  time  lias  arrived  wlien  every  man  and  woman- 
photographer  must  decide  whetlier  the  United  States 
or  Germany  comes  first.  There  is  not  and  cannot  be 
a neutral  position  in  this  vital  matter.  Photographers 
who  do  not  and  will  not  support  tlie  U.  S.  Government 
in  its  hour  of  need  mu.st  not  complain  if  jiatriotic 
photographers  who  are  “doing  their  bit”  call  such 
slackers  traitors  or  worse.  AYe  can  respect  a man 
or  woman  who  in  all  sincerity  and  openly  espouses 
the  cause  of  the  enemy;  but  we  cannot  respect  a man 
or  woman  who  professes  patriotism  and  who  by  selfish- 
ness and  inactivity  furthers  the  cause  of  the  enemy. 
Where  do  you  as  a photographer  stand?  Are  you  for 
or  against  the  United  States? 

Through  every  means  possible,  the  Photographic 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Signal  Corps  has  appealed  to  the 
amateur  and  professional  photographers  of  the  United 
States  to  send  in  their  P/3-5  and  F/4..5  anastigmat 
lenses  of  8j  to  ‘24-inch  focal  length.  It  has  been 
stated  clearly  that  these  lenses  are  needed  to  equip 
the  observation-airplanes  .soon  to  be  ready  for  ser- 
vice in  France.  The  need  is  great  and  immediate; 
yet  hundreds  of  photographers  are  ignoring  their 
patriotic  duty  to  sell  their  lenses  to  the  government. 
Perhaps  the.se  photographers  fail  to  realize  that  unless 
the  United  States  wins  this  war  and  does  so  quickly, 
photographers  may  have  no  use  for  their  lenses,  even 
if  they  do  keep  them! 

The  lenses  needed  most  by  the  Government  are  in 
the  hands  of  professional,  commercial  and  portrait- 
photographers,  who  are  reluctant  to  give  them  up. 
These  photographers  must  be  brought  to  realize  that 
their  Government  should  iif)t  be  handicapped  by  them 
and  that  it  is  their  patriotic  duty  to  offer  their  lenses 
for  use.  There  are  several  makes  of  rapid  rectilinear 
lenses  on  the  market  that  answer  many  of  the  re- 
quirements of  commercial  and  portrait-photographers, 
and  this  fact  has  been  proven  beyond  a doubt  by 
well-known  ])hotographers  who  have  sold  their  lenses 
to  the  G overnment. 

The  division  recently  asked  a photogra])her  in  a large 
city  to  call  a meeting  of  all  professional,  commercial 
and  amateur  photographers  in  his  city  and  to  explain 
to  them  the  vital  necessity  of  the  Government  to  obtain 
high-powered  anastigmats  of  long  focal  i)ower,  and  the 
results  in  his  city  were  amazing.  Therefore,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  a meeting  be  called  in  each  city  and  that  the' 
facts  be  presented  clearly  to  the  i)hotograi>hers  so  that 
they  will  be  brought  to  realize  their  country’s  neeil.  The 
Photographic  Division  will  be  glad  to  render  all  the 
assistance  possible  to  arrange  such  meetings. 

Many  peo[)le  who  own  Icnse.s — particularly  amateurs 
—are  unfamiliar  with  the  .specifications  and  imtne- 
diately  write  the  I’hotographic  Division  regarding  the 
lenses  they  have.  This  causes  a flood  of  correspondence 
which,  at  times,  almost  swamps  the  office.  In  order 
to  avoid  this,  the  Photographic  Division  suggests 
that  whenever  a doubt  exists  regarfling  the  specifi- 
cations, amateurs  should  take  their  lenses  to  local 
optician.s,  photographers  or  photographic  dealers  who 
will  test  them  gladly  and  offer  competent  advice. 

Be  sure  to  note  carefully  the  immediate  requirements 


which  are  given  here  in  detail.  All  makes  of  foreign 
lenses  are  needed,  of  a working-aperture  of  Ff3.5  and 
F/i-5,  with  focal  lengths  of  from  8j  to  ‘24-inch  focal 
length.  Bemember  the  local  lengths  required! 

The  following  are  some  of  the  foreign  makes  wanted: 
Carl  Zei.ss  Tes.sars,  Bausch  & Lomb  Zeiss  Tessars, 
Voigtliinder  Ileliar,  Euryplan,  Cooke,  G(jerz,  Moia, 
Bush,  Ross,  Ilo.s.s-Zeiss,  Krauss,  Krauss-Zeiss,  Stein- 
heil-Isostigmar.  In  addition,  matcheil  pairs  of 
stereoscopic  lenses,  with  speeds  of  F/4.5,  focal  lengths 
of  4j,  5,  .5j,  (J,  Go-  and  7 inches,  are  needed.  Those 
who  have  one  or  more  of  the  len.ses  specifieil  .should 
write  at  once  to  the  Equipment  Division  of  the  Signal 
Corps,  Signal  Equipment  No.  33,  fit)  D Street  N.  E., 
Washington,  1).  C.,  and  state  the  price.  However, 
when  mentioning  the  price  remember  that  i/our  country 
is  in  great  need  and  do  not  try  to  make  a usurer’s 
profit.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  are  i)hotographers 
who  have  given  their  lenses  free  of  cltart/e  and  they 
are  justly  prouil  of  it.  Let  the  ]ihotogra])hers  of  the 
United  States  step  forward  at  once  to  prove  that  they 
stand  on  the  side  of  right  and  justice. 

Portland  (Me.)  Camera  Club 
Annual  Exhibition 

The  Photographic  Section  of  the  Portland  Society 
of  Art  will  hold  its  annual  exhibition,  this  year,  as 
usual.  The  exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public  March 
1.  and  close  April  1.  ,\ll  work  to  be  submitted  must 
reach  the  Mu.seum  not  later  than  February  22.  I’lie 
exhibition  will  consist  of  framed  pictures,  with  or 
without  glass.  Record-blanks  and  information  may 
be  obtained  from  the  .secretary  of  the  Portland  Society 
of  ,\rt,  Portland,  (Maine. 

Middle-Atlantic  States  Convention 

The  convention  of  the  Pliotogra])hers'  As.sociation 
f)f  the  Middle-.Vtlanf ie  States  will  be  hchl  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  March  1!)  to  22,  inclusive.  Headquarters 
have  been  established  tentatively  at  the  Hotel  Ren- 
nert. The  convention  and  exhibits  are  to  be  at  Od<l 
Fellows  Hall,  located  acro.ss  the  street  from  the  hotel. 
Baltimore  photographers  are  making  extensive  iirej)- 
arations  to  entertain.  A trip  to  the  celebrated  IJ.  S. 
Naval  .Veademy,  at  .Vnnapolis,  by  steamer,  followeil 
by  a drill  by  the  cadets,  is  one  of  the  features  of  the 
enlertaimnenl-program.  Those  who  fear  the  pro- 
verbial March-gales  are  assured  1liat  the  climate  in 
Ballimore  is  ideal  at  this  time  of  the  year.  'I'liere  is 
every  indication  that  the  conveidion  will  be  a pro- 
nounced success. 

The  Camera-Club  of  Buenos  Aires 

More  and  more  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  our 
South  .American  friends  are  very  iniich  iqi-to- 
the-minute.  Photographically,  'Plie  Caniera-( 'lub  of 
Buenos  .Vires,  .Argentine,  is  worthy  of  note.  Ac- 
cording to  reliable  information  fnrnislied  by  an  old- 
time  resident,  its  nicmbershii)  is  between  two  and 
three  thousaml — composed  mostly  of  well-to-do  peo[)le. 
The  latest  cameras,  leases,  shutters  and  |)holo-acces- 
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series  are  employed  by  tlie  memliers  who  ajjpear  to 
consider  price  no  object.  All  known  developing, 
printing  and  enlarging-niethods  are  used,  and  new 
“fads”  are  well  represented.  The  club  maintains  its 
own  wholesale  purchasing-department  which  retails 
photo-materials  to  members  at  cost.  Enthusiasm, 
efficiency  and  excellent  technical  and  artistic  photog- 
raphy combine  to  make  this  South  American  Camera- 
club  a pronounced  and  permanent  success. 

Photographic  Troubles  in  England 

The  Defence  of  the  Kealm  Act  in  England  has 
done  much  to  di.scourage  photograi)hy,  according  to 
Percy  R.  Salmon,  E.  R.  P.  S.,  writing  in  Ilarringfoti’s 
Photographic  Jo7irmil.  As  a matter  of  fact,  things  are 
getting  wor.se  instead  of  better.  The  heavy  fines, 
which  are  imposed  upon  amateur  i)hotographers  who 
have  infringed  unwittingly  the  Act's  regulations,  are 
out  of  all  justice,  and  are  o])po.sed  to  common  sen.se. 
The  indefatigable  R.  Child  Bayley  comments  on  the 
fines  in  rather  strong  terms  in  his  journal.  Photograph]!, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  his  thrusts  will  go  right  home. 
His  journal  is  being  read  by  high  officials  in  a certain 
Government  office.  Mr.  Bayley  rightly  says,  that  to 
impo.se  a fine  of  £10  u])on  a photographer  who  is 
clearly  shown  to  have  been  photographing  what  he 
took  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  view,  or 
upon  an  innocent  girl  who  snap-shotted  her  sister 
on  a steamer,  and  to  talk  aljout  fines  of  £100  and  hard 
labor  for  such  offences  is  to  bring  both  the  law  and 
the  liench  into  di.sreimte.  The  .severe  fines,  etc., 
were  meant  for  traitors,  not  innocent  photographers. 

Heating  a Small  Darkroom 

We  are  again  indebted  to  R.  M.  F.  in  The  Amateur 
Photographer  for  an  extremely  timely  hint  with  re- 
gard to  heating  in  the  darkroom.  With  the  advent 
of  the  colder  weather  the  photogra|)her  will  naturally 
turn  his  attention  towards  darkroom-work,  and  with 
this  naturally  comes  the  question  of  personal  com- 
fort, and  no  matter  how  small  or  how  large  the  room 
at  his  di.sposal,  some  form  of  heating  will  have  to  be 
devised  l>y  the  worker.  In  the  case  of  a small  room 
the  ordinary  heating-stove  makes  the  place  too  hot, 
and  this  led  the  present  writer  to  devise  the  following 
“heater,”  similar  in  type  to  that  often  employed  as 
an  impromptu  greenhouse-heater.  The  re(|uirements 
are  of  the  simplest  order,  an  ordinary  du])lex  burner 
oil-lamp,  and  an  8-inch,  a 10-inch,  and  a D2-inch 
flower-])ot,  three  good-sized  bricks,  and  a coffee-tin. 
To  use  the  “heater”  |>roceed  as  follows:  Place  the 
three  bricks  on  the  floor  in  the  form  of  a triangle,  then 
light  the  lamp,  and  place  it  in  the  middle;  over  this 
invert  the  largest  i)ot,  taking  care  that  the  flame  and 
the  flrainage-liole  of  the  jh)!  are  in  an  e.xact  vertical 
line.  Over  this  again  place  the  next  largest,  and 
finally  the  smallest  of  the  pots,  fiver  the  topmost 
lu)le  place  the  tin,  which  should  have  a V-shaped  piece 
cut  out  of  one  side,  d’his  is  to  prevent  light  from 
escaping,  and  when  the  heater  is  in  use  this  part  should 
be  turned  away  from  the  work  bench.  With  a heater 
of  this  type  any  light  thus  cscai)ing  will  not  be  found 
to  do  any  harm.  It  is  surprising  how  rapidly  a simple 
]>iece  of  apparatus  of  this  description  warms  a small 
apartment,  though,  of  cour.se,  not  powerful  enough  for  a 
large  room,  and  if  lighted  an  hour  or  .so  before  work  is 
commenced  the  operator  will  find  both  room  and  his 
solutions  considerably  higher  in  temperature  for  its 
presence.  There  is  not  likely  to  be  any  trouble 
arising  from  fumes,  ])rovided  that  the  lamp  is  kept 
clean  and  not  turned  too  high.  Also  keej)  well  trimmed. 


Another  Immediate  Duty! 

Eyes  for  the  Navy 

We  all  know  and  realize  that  the  submarine  as 
employed  by  Germany  is  one  of  our  greatest  obstacles 
to  an  efficient  and  maximum  participation  in  the  war. 
The  United  States  Navy  is  commissioned  to  protect 
transports  and  merchantmen.  Aloreover  the  navy 
is  entrusted  to  detect  and  to  destroy  enemy  sub- 
marines at  sight.  To  fulfil  its  duty  “our  first  line  of 
defense”  nuist  be  able  to  see!  The  United  States  Navy 
is  in  urgent  need  of  binoculars,  spyglasses  and  tele- 
.scopes,  now!  The  submarine  has  so  changed  naval 
warfare,  that  every  ship  needs  more  “eyes” — more 
lookouts  equipped  with  efficient  glasses  with  which 
to  keep  an  unceasing  vigil  for  enemy  periscopes.  In 
the  past,  the  United  States  has  been  obliged  to  rely, 
for  the  highest  forms  of  optical  glass,  almost  entirely 
on  foreign  countries;  now  these  channels  of  supply 
are  clo.sed,  and  there  is  no  stock  on  hand  to  meet  the 
present  emergency.  Hence,  this  appeal  to  the  pat- 
riotism of  photographers,  travelers,  lecturers,  auto- 
ists,  yachtsmen,  hunters,  mountain-climbers,  sailors 
and  all  sportsmen  who  own  serviceable  binoculars, 
spyglasses  or  tele.scopes.  The  United  States  Navy 
requires  thousands  of  these  three  types  of  glasses  and 
needs  them  at  once!  Sextants  and  chronometers  are 
also  urgently  required. 

All  articles  should  be  tied  securely  and  tagged  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  donor.  They  should  be 
forwarded  by  mail  or  express  to  the  Honorable  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
care  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  D.C., 
so  that  their  receipt  may  be  acknowledged  by  him. 
Articles  not  suitable  for  naval  use  will  be  returned 
to  the  sender.  Those  accepted  will  be  keyed,  so  that 
the  name  and  address  of  the  donor  will  be  recorded 
permanently  at  the  Navy  Department.  Every  effort 
will  be  made  to  return  each  article,  with  historic  in- 
terest, at  the  termination  of  the  war.  Of  cour.se,  it 
is  impossible  to  guarantee  them  against  damage  or 
loss.  As  the  government  cannot,  under  the  law, 
accept  services  or  material  without  making  some  pay- 
ment therefor,  one  dollar  will  be  paid  for  each  article 
accepted,  which  sum  will  constitute  the  rental  price, 
or — in  the  event  of  loss — the  purchase-price,  of  such 
article.  These  conditions  should  be  noted  carefully. 

Photographers,  there  are  now  three  paths  of  duty 
directly  before  you;  first,  enlist  in  the  Photographic 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Signal  Corps;  second,  enlist 
your  F/3.5  and  F/4.5  anastigmat  lenses;  and,  third, 
enlist  your  binocular,  spyglass  or  telescope  as  one  of 
the  “eyes  of  the  navy”! 


Dec.  27,  1917. 

Mr.  WiLFHED  A.  French, 

Editor  of  Photo-Er.v  M.xg.xzine. 

Dear  Sir: 

I desire  to  congratulate  you  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
successful  year  as  Editor  and  Publisher  of  Photo- 
Er.\  M.xgazine.  I consider  the  illustrations  and 
general  make-u|)  of  Photo-Era  without  equal  in  the 
monthly  jihotographic  field.  I heartily  wish  Photo- 
Era  all  the  success  it  deserves,  during  the  coming  year, 
as  in  the  past,  under  your  inspiring  guidance. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Roderick  Gallie, 
Secy.  L.  R.  Camera  Club. 
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RECENT  PHOTO-PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  following  ])ateiits  are  reported  expressly  for 
the  Phoio-Era  Magazine  from  the  patent  law  offices 
of  Norman  T.  Whitaker,  370  Whitaker  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of 
the  patents  may  be  obtained  by  sending  fifteen  cents 
in  stamps. 

Camera  invented  by  Burt  A.  Brigden  anil  Gustav' 
C.  Kehres,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  patent  No.  l,'M8,(i07, 
in  which  the  following  is  claimed:  In  a roll-camera 
having  an  exposure-opening,  the  combination  with  a 
supply-spool  and  a spring-actuated  winding-spool 
for  the  film,  said  spools  being  located  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  exposure-opening,  of  a controlling-roll 
over  which  the  film  passes  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
exposure-opening  from  the  winding  spool,  .an  escape- 
ment-device governing  the  rotation  of  the  controlling 
roll,  and  means  to  operate  said  escapement-devdce. 

Patent  No.  1, ‘249,172  has  been  invented  by  Otis 
L.  Mullendore  and  Olin  H.  Stevenson,  of  Roanoke, 
Ala.,  on  Plateholder- Attachment  for  Camera-Backs, 
in  which  the  following  is  claimed:  A plateholder 

adapter  for  camera-backs,  including,  in  combination 
with  a ground-glass  frame  and  plateholder,  a three- 
sided  open-ended  frame  fitting  accurately  within  the 
camera-back,  said  frame  being  rabbeted  at  the  inner 
edges  thereof  to  provide  a seat  which  faces  the  ground- 
glass  frame  and  cooperates  therewith  to  hold  the 
plateholder  in  position,  the  plateholder  being  insertable 
into  and  removable  from  position  from  the  side  of  the 
camera-back  toward  which  the  open  end  of  the  adapted 
frame  faces. 

Edward  N.  Millan,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  has  invented 
Photographic  Apparatus,  patent  No.  1,249,291,  in 
which  the  following  is  claimed:  In  a photographic 
apparatus  of  the  character  de.scribed,  the  combination 
of  a mov'able  liquid-bath  receptacle,  a submerging- 
device  pivoted  to  move  with  said  receptacle,  and  means 
whereby  said  device  is  caused  to  swing  into  and  di- 
rectly above  the  receptacle  consequent  upon  move- 
ment of  the  receptacle. 

Method  of  Producing  Color  Photographs  or  Films 
has  been  invented  by  Frederick  Eugene  Iv’es,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  jiatent  No.  1,248,804.  The  ijalentee 
claims  as  follows:  The  process  of  making  color  motion- 
picture  films  from  red  and  green  selection-negatives 
reversed  with  re.spect  to  one  another,  said  jirocess 
comprising  the  steps  of  photographically  preparing 
from  the  respective  negatives,  monochrome  positives 
respectiv'ely  of  blue-to-green  and  red  colors  and 
carried  on  suitable  transparent  carriers,  and  then 
assembling  and  jiermanently  securing  .said  [lositives 
face  to  face  in  register,  with  the  carriers  at  the  outside. 

Patent  No.  1,247,402  has  been  granted  to  Roy  S. 
Hopkins,  Washington,  I).  C..  on  Camera-Support, 
in  which  the  following  is  claimed:  dev'ice  for  making 

enlarged  photographic  [irints  comjirising  a camer.a- 
support  having  an  adjustable  camera  carrying  de- 
vice, parallel-.spaced  arms  each  [livoted  at  one  end 
to  said  support,  and  [irov'ided  at  their  other  ends  with 
means  for  attachment  to  a supporting  base,  and 
cooperating-means  on  said  support  ami  on  one  of  said 
arms  for  adjusting  the  camera-carrying  devices  to 
maintain  the  proper  focu.s. 


Light-F  liters  and  Definition 

We  have  somewhat  recently  referred  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  definition  with  large-aperture  anastigmats, 
particularly  when  these  are  of  considerable  focal 
length,  if  ordinary  light-filters  are  used  on  the  lens. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  much  trouble  might  be 
saved  if  those  workers  who  coat  selected  glass  with 
gelatine  and  subsequently  stain  it  with  .a  suitable 
dye  would  examine  the  glass  for  planeity  and  paral- 
lelism in  the  usual  way,  and  also  focus  an  image  with 
the  piece  of  glass  on  the  lens  in  the  light-filter  position. 
Really  poor  pieces  of  glass  would,  of  course,  be  re- 
jected after  such  tests,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  other  Factors  come  into  play  during  the  manu- 
facture of  the  filter.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  “pull” 
of  the  gelatine-film  when  it  becomes  thoroughly  dry, 
and  this  m.ay  be  sufficient  in  extreme  cases  to  rupture 
the  surface  of  the  glass.  Such  contr.action  wilt  ob- 
viously bend  the  piece  of  glass,  just  as  the  contraction 
of  a print  curls  the  mount.  Again,  pressure  is  some- 
times used  in  cementing  the  two  ghasses  together, 
and  this  pressure  may  result  in  the  glass  being  bent 
over  its  entire  area,  and  bent  irregularly,  which  is 
the  worst  kind  of  bending  possible.  These  troubles 
m.ay  be  avoided  to  some  extent  by  using  thick  glass, 
and  by  avoiding  any  pressure  but  the  slightest  during 
cementing.  We  have  used  glass  of  an  inch 
thick  to  make  3-inch  filters,  and  have  simply  ke])t  the 
two  glasses  in  contact  while  the  balsam  dried  by 
Laying  a four-ounce  weight  on  the  top.  We  also 
avoided  any  attempt  at  complete  desicc.ation  of  the 
gelatine-film,  though  th.at  was  dried  in  the  ordinary 
way  in  a dry  room. — British  Journal  of  Photography. 

Copying  by  Gaslight 

It  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  to  find  a 
studio  without  some  kind  of  electric  light  installation, 
but  there  are  places,  sometimes  quite  near  fni.sy  centers, 
to  which  current  could  be  brought  only  at  a pro- 
hibitiv'e  cost,  so  that  the  photographer  is  limited  to 
daylight  and  gaslight  for  all  purposes.  As  there  is 
not  always  time  to  make  copy-negatives  for  enlarge- 
ments, miniatures,  etc.,  during  the  few  hours  of  good 
daylight  during  the  winter  months,  it  is  fortunate 
that  in  incandescent  gaslight  we  have  a good  illu- 
minant  for  our  purpose.  For  all  sizes  up  to  whole- 
plate  (tii  X 8^  inches)  a couple  of  burners  with 
whitened  rellectors  will  give  a sufficiently  even  lighting; 
if  necessary,  the.se  m.ay  be  moved  during  exposure. 
A saving  of  lime  and  a better  color-rendering  may  be 
obtained  by  using  an  orthochromatic  jilate,  but 
perfectly  good  work  can  lie  done  with  orilinary  plates. 
As  a rule,  a better  light  is  obtained  by  dispensing  with 
the  globe  or  chimney  usually  supplied.  The  burners 
should  lie  frequently  cleaned,  and  the  mantles  renewed 
as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  ileterioration.  It  must 
always  be  remembereil — in  using  such  com])aratively 
feeble  light — that  it  should  be  placed  as  near  the  orig- 
inal as  possible,  and  that  the  reflectors  should  be 
arranged  to  .secure  approximately  even  illumination. 

British  Journal  of  Photography. 
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LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 

A SHORT  time  ago  Mr. [Richard  Speaight,  tlie  well- 
known  Society  i)hotographer,  went  to  Flanders  to  take 
portraits  at  the  command  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
the  Belgian.s,  and  he  is  now  holding  a little  exhihition 
of  i>rints  of  the  Belgian  Royal  Family,  at  his  studio, 
in  New  Bond  Street. 

We  heard  at  the  time  that  the  photographs  were 
taken  well  within  sound  of  the  guns;  but  we  did  not 
know  till  we  visited  the  show  that  they  were  taken 
actually  in  a barn  quite  near  the  first  line  of  trenches. 
A print  shows  the  place,  somewhere  in  Flanders,  and 
we  see  the  barn.  Instead  of  a rural,  it  has  a severely 
business-like  and  military  appearance,  for  it  is  now 
used  as  a garage  for  service  motor  cars. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  we  all  became  very 
familiar  with  King  Albert’s  face.  No  self-respecting 
illustrated  paper  failed  to  publish  a full-page  repro- 
duction of  one  of  his  latest  portraits.  They  were  sure 
of  its  popularity,  and  knew  that  in  most  Engli.sh  homes 
this  reproduction  would  be  kept  somewhere  in  evidence 
if  it  was  not  framed  and  hung  on  the  wall.  Nothing  in 
modern  history  has  aroused  such  a fury  of  sentiment 
among  the  English  as  the  fate  of  Belgium,  and  when 
all  doors  were  open  to  the  Belgian  refugees,  the  ]ior- 
trait  of  the  king  was  reverenced  as  a symbol.  In  a 
lesser  degree  we  knew  the  Queen  and  Prince  Leopold 
by  sight,  .so  that  it  was  interesting  to  meet  them  again 
at  the  i)resent  moment. 

What  we  first  realized — on  seeing  their  latest  por- 
traits— was  that  the  war  has  gone  on  a long  time  and 
that  three  such  years  as  these  leave  their  mark  on 
faces.  Mr.  Speaight  is  not  a purist  who  de.spises  re- 
touching, but  not  all  his  smoothing  out  of  lines  can 
n ipe  away  from  King  Albert’s  face  the  record  of  these 
last  three  years.  Out  of  five  portraits  of  him,  one 
stands  out  as  the  most  life-like  and  impressive.  He 
has  lost  his  look  of  youth.  The  expression  is  stern 
and  sad;  but  there  is  no  hopelessness  nor  a trace  of 
bitterne.ss.  It  is  a triumijh  for  Mr.  Speaight  to  have 
got  such  a portrait,  for  it  seems  to  show  us  so  nmch 
of  the  man  himself  and  there  is  not  the  least  photo- 
graphic look  about  it.  It  is  an  arresting  face,  and  we 
found  our.selves  continually  returning  to  it. 

'J'he  Queen  .seems  to  have  changetl  little,  but  the 
young  Prince  Leopold,  Duke  of  Brabant,  is  no  longer 
the  alert  looking  boy,  he  is  now  a soldier  in  the  12th 
Regiment  of  the  Belgian  Army  and  is  shown  to  us  in 
his  uniform. 

There  are  a few  other  portraits:  the  Earl  of  Athlone, 
Chief  of  the  British  Military  Mission  attached  to  the 
Belgian  army;  the  Military  liou.sehold  of  the  King, 
etc.,  but  nothing  compares  in  interest  to  that  one 
fine  portrait  of  King  Albert. 

Copies  of  any  of  the  photogr:iphs  are  being  .sold 
by  Mr.  Speaight  in  aid  of  the  (jueen  of  tlie  Belgians' 
fund  for  creches;  but  on  looking  over  the  list  of  sul)- 
scribers  we  noticed  that  it  is  the  jiortrait  of  the  king 
which  is  by  far  the  most  ])oimlar. 

It  would  seem  that,  during  this  universal  war,  a 
camera  is  about  the  most  dangerous  l)il  of  mechanism 
to  toy  with.  We  have  been  talking  to  the  captain  of  a 
cargo-boat  who  has  just  returned  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Like  many  of  his  calling,  he  is  a 
persistent  photographer.  On  the  outward  journey 


the  bows  of  his  ship  had  sustained  considerable  damage, 
how  it  is  unnece.ssary  to  discuss,  and  on  arriving  in  a 
Canadian  port  he  was  eager  to  go  ashore  and  snap- 
shoot the  forepart  of  the  ship  as  a record  for  his  owners. 
But  a port-authority,  who  was  with  him,  strongly 
discouraged  the  idea,  and  on  being  pressed  for  his 
reason  remarked,  “Well,  you  see,  the  harbor-guards 
are  young  men  with  new  rifles,  and  naturally  very 
eager  to  use  them,  and  if  you  are  seen  on  shore,  bob- 
bing about  with  a camera,  the  chances  are  that  you 
may  get  a bullet  through  you.”  And  it  was  only 
a vest-pocket  Kodak  that  was  to  be  used! 

It  would  be  affectation  on  our  part  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  chronicle  the  appearance  of  a second 
child's  book,  written  by  one,  and  illustrated  by  the 
other  of  the  present  writers.  “The  Dolls’  Day” 
which  was  reviewed  by  the  Editor,  when  it  was  pub- 
lished two  years  ago,  has  run  into  a second  large 
edition,  proving  incidentally — we  think — that  chil- 
dren like  photographs  as  illustrations  in  their  books. 
Its  success  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  present  ven- 
ture which  is  called  “Finding  A Fairy”  (Mills  & 
Boon,  2/6  net).  There  are  thirty-two  full-page 
photographic  illustrations  representing  a little  girl’s 
ultimately  succe.ssful  search  for  a fairy,  and  the  story 
has  been  written  in  carefully  chosen  words  well  within 
the  reach  of  the  youngest  reader.  Book-publishing 
Ijecomes  ever  more  difficult  as  the  war  proceeds,  and 
all  the  materials  used  are  increasingly  scarce,  and, 
of  course,  go  up  in  price  as  man-power  is  put  more  and 
more  to  essential  purposes.  But  in  spite  of  this,  the 
photographs  have  been  fairly  well  reproduced.  The 
negatives  were  all  made  on  Imperial  Non-Filter  plates, 
and  care  was  taken  that  full  exposures  were  given. 
Probably,  this  has  something  to  do  with  the  good 
reproductions.  The  binding,  a plain  green  linen 
with  absolutely  no  ornamentation,  is  what  we,  in 
this  country,  have  come  to  call  a war-time  binding, 
and  it  is  aesthetically  a great  improvement  on  the 
gold  lettering  and  devices  of  quite  meaningless  decora- 
tion of  other  times. 

Writing  of  war-time  printing,  we  are  reminded  that 
even  so  popular  a story-teller  as  William  J.  Locke 
has  his  latest  novel,  “The  Red  Planet,”  printed  on 
what  appears  almost  like  sugar-wrapping  paper; 
and  we  presume  that  there  is  not  much  demand  for 
this  just  now  in  its  legitimate  sphere!  The  publisher, 
John  Lane,  inserts  a printed  slij)  apologizing  for  the 
quality  of  the  paper,  and  goes  on  to  say: — “It  is  the 
only  kind  of  pajjer  that  couhl  be  obtained  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  has  cost  over  300  per  cent,  more  than  a 
similar  jjaper  would  have  cost  before  the  war,  and 
150  per  cent,  more  than  the  better  cla.ss  of  paper  on 
which  Mr.  Locke’s  books  have  hitherto  been  printed.” 

Enter[)rising  and  alive,  as  usual,  the  Camera  Club 
have  just  had  a remarkably  interesting  exhibition  of 
war-photogra|)hs  by  the  Royal  Flying  Corps.  We 
wished  for  better  trained  eyes  as  we  looked  at  some 
of  the  daring  results  .shown  us  here.  One  wants  to 
know  how  to  read  these  ]>rints,  for  it  is  a case  of  “eyes 
and  no  eyes.”  We  have  heard  lately  a good  deal 
about  the  School  of  Photography  that  is  connected 
with  the  R.  F.  C.  Not  all  who  wear  its  uniform  will 
achieve  the  wonderful  adventure  of  flying;  but  their 
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work  is  of  almost  as  great  importance,  for,  on  accurate 
and  careful  developing  and  printing  depend  not  only 
the  lives  of  their  countrymen,  hut  often  success  or 
failure  in  the  fighting-line.  This  subject  is  most 
entertainingly  dealt  with  by  Ward  Muir  in  an  article 
entitled  “The  Camera  in  the  Air’’  which  appeared 
in  the  large  Aviation  number  of  “Country-Life,” 
recently  published.  Although  the  school  and  its 
doings  may  not  be  described  in  detail,  Mr.  Muir  gives 
many  interesting  particulars  as  to  the  work.  Quick- 
ness and  exactness  are  primary  necessities  at  the 
front,  so  these  qualities  are  cultivated  carefully.  To 
show  the  reason  of  this,  Mr.  Muir  writes: — “A  sheaf 
of  specified  and  numbered  enlargements  from  every 
aerial  reconnaissance-plate  is  ready  at  the  front  an 
hour  after  that  plate  was  exposed  over  the  enemy's 
lines.  Our  authorities  must  be  able  to  inform  them- 
selves what  the  other  side  of  Xo  Man’s  I.and  looked 
like — not  last  week,  or  yesterday,  but  to-day.” 

A thin  but  technically  very  beautiful  negative  is 
the  one  aimed  at.  Every  scrap  of  detail  nni.st  be 
coaxed  up,  and  yet,  on  no  account  must  develoi)inent 
be  carried  a scrap  too  far.  The  camera  u.sed  in  air- 
planes is  so  automatic  that  it  can  be  manipulated  by 
airmen  quite  unused  to  photography.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  pilot  can  work  it  by  the  simple  pulling 
of  a lever  at  the  side  of  the  plane,  so  that  no  passenger 
need  be  carried  for  the  task.  Not  only  aviation  will 
have  been  immensely  stimulated  by  the  war,  but 
aerial  photography  will  have  been  born  and  got  well 
beyond  its  childhood  in  these  stirring  times. 


Sending  Postage -Stamps 

Man'y  things  are  done  wrong  because  done  in  haste, 
and  haste  makes  waste.  A postage-stamp,  or  a strip  of 
stamps,  should  not  be  attached  to  the  letter  by  a corner 
or  an  edge,  because,  in  being  detached,  such  stami)s 
frequently  get  injured,  and  they  cannot  be  used  as 
effectually  as  new  ones.  It  is  a poor  compliment  to  the 
recipient.  If  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  enclose  stamps 
in  a piece  of  paraffined  paper  or  in  a small  envelope, 
the  sender  may  attach  them  properly,  viz.: 

Slightly  moisten  the  center  of  the  stamp,  at  the  back, 
and  then  attach  it  to  the  letter.  The  reason  for  so 
doing  is  obvious. 

Never — as  is  done  frequently — place  the  stamps 
loosely  in  the  envelope,  between  the  letter  and  the 
envelope.  This  is  a very  careless  practice  and,  unless 
discovered  by  the  recipient,  the  stamps  may  be  re- 
garded as  not  having  been  received. 


A Waterproof  Cement 

The  most  u.seful  cement  a photographer  can  have 
to  join  glass  to  metal,  repairing  dishes,  and  for  the 
thousand  and  one  general  purpo.ses  the  use  and  abuse 
of  apparatus  render  necessary,  is  the  old  Faraday 
cement.  This  is  coiniiosed  of  four  parts  of  beeswax, 
one  part  of  resin,  and  one  part  of  \ enetian  red — 
previously  dried.  The.se  should  be  melted  together 
carefully  in  an  old  saucepan  or  “skillet,”  and  well 
stirrefl  while  cooling,  remelted,  and  stirred  as  before. 
This  is  to  ensure  thorough  mixing.  For  u.se  it  is  melted, 
and  it  is  advisable,  though  not  absolutely  necessary, 
to  heat  the  articles  to  be  cemented.  Faraday  cement 
is  as  handy  as  sealing-wax,  which  it  resembles,  but  is 
much  more  tenacious,  and  though  hard,  j)o.sses.ses  great 
elasticity,  so  that  it  stands  wear  an<l  tear  well. 

The  Amateur  Pholograi>hcr. 


BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  he  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  hooks. 


Light  and  Shade — and  their  Ap[)lications.  Hy  M 
Luckiesh.  1.‘55  illustrations  by  photography  and 
10  tables.  205  pages,  including  alphabetical  index. 
Large  8vo.  Price,  cloth,  $2.50.  New  York:  D. 
Van  Nostrand  Company. 

This  book  fills  a long-felt  need.  It  deals  with  the 
fundamental  princi]>les  of  light  and  shade  and  teaches 
the  student  to  observe,  record  and  control  illumination 
as  ajiplied  to  the  fine  arts  and  to  the  practice  of  ])hotog- 
raphy.  Each  such  apiilication  is  illustrated  fully  and 
approximately  to  meet  the  practical  needs  of  the 
art-student  as  well  as  of  the  photogra[)her.  The 
latter,  as  a rule,  lacks  a true  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  light-sources  and  their  actual  behavior,  and  his  use 
of  light,  natural  or  artificial,  is  based  largely  upon 
imitation,  however  admirable  are  the  results  in  many 
instances.  Really  intelligent  and  personally  satis- 
factory work  can  be  accomplished  only  with  the  aid  of 
a thorough  understanding  of  the  means  the  artist 
employs.  Therefore  the  iihotographer,  who  depends 
upon  light  for  the  attainment  of  his  results,  should 
know  at  least  the  practical  character  of  his  sources  of 
illumination.  The  book  by  Mr.  Luckiesh  is  divided 
into  fourteen  chapters,  which  deal  with  the  shadow: 
the  .scale  of  values;  the  influence  of  color;  light  and 
shade  in  nature,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
stagecraft,  photography,  vision  and  lighting.  Surely, 
this  array  of  subjects,  each  iiresented  clearly,  concisely 
and  attractively  by  an  able  physicist,  should  appeal 
to  every  photographer  who  is  eager  to  excel  in  his 
work.  The  Ijook  is  printed  in  large,  bold-face  type, 
and  with  its  superb  illuslrations,  invites  admiration. 

Wild  Bird  Guests. — How  to  entertain  them.  With 
a Preface  l»y  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Hy  Flrnest 
Harold  Haynes.  50  Illustrations  from  phof ograiihs 
(including  many  by  the  author).  320  pages.  8vo. 
Price,  $2.00  net.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & Co. 
Though  coimlless  good  liooks  have  lieen  written 
on  the  subject  of  birds,  none  has  yet  appearcfl  that 
rivals  the  work  by  Ernest  Harold  Haynes.  Mr. 
Haynes  is  known  widely  as  a lover  of  anim.'d.s — an 
ideal  zoologist,  an<l  has  ,s[)cnt  most  of  his  life  studying 
their  haliifs  and  making  many  of  them  (denizens  of 
New  England  woods)  his  companions  at  his  country- 
home.  He  has  given  accounts  of  his  experiences 
with  hairy  and  feathered  creatures,  on  the  lecture- 
platform,  and  now  aiipears  as  anihor  of  an  exceedingly 
valuable  and  interesting  book  telling  how  to  win  their 
favor.  To  this  end  he  builds  nest-boxes,  nest-shelves, 
baths  and  drinking-])ool.s;  cultivates  trees,  shrubs 
and  creejicrs  afl’orrling  hospitality  at  all  seasons 
throughout  the  year;  organizes  bird-clubs  with  in- 
structions to  protect  .song-birds  against  their  enemies, 
natural  and  human,  and  to  know  and  to  care  for 
them;  and  exiilains  the  iesthefic  and  moral  values 
of  the  birds.  Mr.  Haynes  ajiiiears  in  the  tri[>le  role 
of  ornithologist,  bird-architect  and  photograiiher, 
and  eminently  successful  in  each  field. 
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WITH  THE  TRADE 

The  Central  Dry-Plate  Company  Moves  to  Its 
New  Factory 

Aftek  months  of  careful  preparation,  the  Central 
Dry-Plate  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  now  occupies  its 
new  factory,  at  Benavis,  on  the  exact  ground  of  the 
former  M.  A.  Seed  Dry-Plate  Company.  The  new 
plant  covers  an  area  of  nearly  nine  acres,  and  it  is 
specifically  and  exclusively  designed  to  manufacture 
high-grade  dryplates.  Alodern  machinery  and  com- 
l)etent  experts  are  now  at  work  to  produce  a complete 
line  of  ])hotographic  dryplates  suited  to  every  modern 
technical  requirement.  A research-laboratory  equipped 
to  the  smallest  detail,  and  in  charge  of  photo-scientists 
will  supervise  all  manufacturing-departments  and  will 
keep  pace  with  proved  scientific  advances.  The 
best  wishes  of  the  trade  and  Photo-Era  are  extended 
to  the  new  management. 

For  Postage-stamp  Collectors 

The  attention  of  collectors  of  postage-stamps  is 
directed  to  the  advertisement,  in  this  issue,  of  George 
C.  Rockfellow.  Collectors  are  offered  genuine  stamps, 
of  all  countries,  at  cut-prices — much  below  those  in 
Scott’s  catalog.  In  this  case,  war-prices  are  favorable 
to  the  purchaser.  Mr.  Rockfellow’s  supply  of  stamps 
is  varied,  but  limited,  so  that  collectors  should  move 
quickly  in  this  matter. 

English  and  German  Goods 

My  eye  is  caught  from  time  to  time  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  intention  of  certain  of  your  cotemporaries 
to  admit  no  advertisement  from  a German  firm  to  their 
columns,  after  the  war.  The  self-denial,  if  cheap,  is 
praiseworthy.  But  I am  a little  puzzled,  for  when  I 
turn  to  the  columns  devoted  to  second-hand  apparatus 
I see  that  most  of  the  higher-priced  goods  offered  have 
a German  origin.  It  is  clear  that  photographers  are 
believed  to  be  willing  to  pay  very  high  prices  for  lenses 
by  Zeiss,  Goerz  and  other  German  makers.  .\ll  of 
these  were  i)urcha.sed.  no  doubt,  before  the  war;  but 
the  prices  a.sked,  and  presumably  paid,  do  suggest  the 
existence  of  doubt  whether  the  English  optical  produc- 
tions are  equal  in  quality  to  tho.se  of  the  Germans. 

May  I suggest  a caution?  -Just  now  those  of  us  who 
have  (ferman  lenses  may  use  them  or  sell  them  without 
suspicion  of  aid  to  the  enemy.  When  war  is  over, 
however,  if  we  are  to  be  consi.stent,  the  bar  must  be 
raised,  not  only  against  the  new  German  lens,  but 
against  that  which,  although  it  may  be  second-hand, 
will  be  under  suspicion  of  having  been  recently  pur- 
chased. In  tho.se  circumstances,  we  are  likely  to  .see  a 
very  startling  drop  in  the  market-value  of  German 
ph()tograi)liie  apparatus.  That  should  be  accentu.ated, 
if  rumor  prove  true,  by  the  [)laeing  on  the  market  of 
some  of  the  remarkable  productions  of  which  our 
opticians  have  shown  themselves  eaj)alile. 

Meanwhile,  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  we  could  get 
it  into  the  language  that  the  best  productions  of  our 
English  opticians  are  as  good  as  the  best  of  the  Ger- 
mans’. d'hal  haj)|>ens  to  be  a fact,  although  the  reader 
of  .some  of  the  po|)ular  te.\t-l)ook.s  would  have  difficulty 


to  believe  it.  And  the  way  to  encourage  our  opticians 
to  make  their  lenses,  even  better  than  they  are,  is  to 
resolve  to  buy  them  as  soon  as  they  are  available,  and 
not  to  be  tempted  by  the  slump  in  prices  which  will 
then  have  overtaken  the  German  productions,  both 
new  and  second-hand.  (A  letter  addressed,  by  Alfred 
H.  Watson,  to  The  Amateur  Photographer,  London.) 

Increasing  the  Sale  of  Photo-Goods 

“I  WONDER  how  I can  increa.se  the  sale  of  my 
goods,”  is  a question  the  photo-dealer  sometimes  asks. 
“By  increasing  the  interest  in  the  goods.” 

“But  how  shall  I go  about  it?” 

“By  selling  the  customer  a photographic  magazine, 
such  as  Photo-Era.” 

“But  why  that  one?  ” 

“Becau.se  it  stimulates  the  amateur  to  make  artistic 
pictures,  winning  him  prizes,  fame  and  profit.” 

“But  he  doesn’t  buy  a photo-magazine.” 

“How  can  he  when  you  don’t  offer  or  display  it? 
Putting  the  magazines  tinder  the  counter  instead  of 
on  it,  does  no  good.” 

“If  I di.splay  them,  then  what?” 

“ They’ll  be  seen  and  benight.  Else  urge  the  camerist 
to  buy  a copy.” 

“There  is  no  money  in  it.  Is  there?” 

“ Why  not?  I understand  that  Photo-Era  costs  you 
14  cents  a copy,  and  sells  for  20  cents.  Your  profit  is 
30%.  If  the  salesman  has  the  interest  of  his  firm  and 
his  own  advancement  at  heart,  he'll  suggest  to  his 
customer  that  he  read  an  article  in  the  magazines 
on  a subject  that  interests  him  specially — say,  pho- 
tography of  flowers,  animals,  children,  yachfing, 
mountain-scenery,  or  whatever  might  appeal  to  him.” 
“Well;  what’s  the  use  of  all  this?” 

“It  serves  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  a new  photo- 
graphic topic  and  the  sale  of  the  necessary  material — • 
maybe  a new  equipment.  It  also  helps  to  establish 
friendly  relations  between  the  salesman  and  customer, 
and  tends  to  prevent  the  latter  from  visiting  other 
siijiply-stores.” 

“I  catch  the  drift  of  your  argument.  I think  I’ll 
increase  my  order  for  copies  of  Photo-Era.  I’ll 
di.splay  and  push  them.  If  a man  buys  a large  bill 
of  goods.  I’ll  put  in  a copy  with  our  compliments,  and 
make  him  read  it.  I guess  your  dope  is  all  right.” 

An  Appreciation 

Editor  of  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

Dear  Mr.  French  : 

It  is  always  a pleasure  to  us  to  learn  of  the  high 
ideals  of  those  with  ivhom  we  are  intimately  associated, 
and  in  spirit  you  have  our  cordial  emlorsement  of  the 
high  plane  upon  which  you  are  conducting  your 
magazine,  and  your  efforts  to  clarify  the  trade  so  far 
as  fraudulent  adv'ertisers  are  concerned. 

Internation.vl  Photo-Sales  Corp. 


Critic:  “Do  you  ever  take  pictures  in  the  nude?” 
Photographer:  “Hardly!  I usually  wear  a working- 
jacket.” — E.rchange. 
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The  Government  Needs  Your  Lens 

SIGISMUND  BLUMANN 


ATRIOTISM  is,  like  most  human 
emotions,  paradoxical.  America 
calls  for  men  and  an  army  springs 
up.  Men  come  from  sea-coast  and 
backwood  towns  to  offer  their 
lives,  ready  to  suffer  or  even  to  die.  The  need  of 
money  is  answered  so  liberalh%  that  oversub- 
scription to  every  loan 
puts  billions  at  com- 
mand, and  in  reserve. 

AVe  are  a race  made 
up  of  races  and  the 
amalgamation  of  ra- 
cial idiosyncrasies 
seems  to  have  pro- 
duced a type  bred  up 
to  the  best  of  its  com- 
ponents.  But  we 
think,  feel  and  act  up 
to  only  the  biggest 
ideas.  AVe  are  apt 
to  ignore,  or  at  least 
to  slight,  the  smaller 
calls.  Minutiae  is 
sometimes  of  great 
importance.  And  so 
to  the  point; — 

The  Government 
needs  certain  lenses. 

It  is  requested  that 
photographers  having 
such  offer  them  to  the 
Signal  Service  De- 
partment of  the  Army 
at  their  own  price. 

The  thing  is  not  de- 
mandefl,  rather  let  us 
put  it,  an  opportunity  is  offered  the  h)yal  Ameri- 
can camerist  to  sell  at  a fair  price  what  must 
mean  less  to  him  tlian  the  lives  others  are  giving 
to  make  his  home  safe.  There  is  no  law  against 
donating  such  lenses,  but  that  is  not  asked  or 
even  suggested.  Patriotism  needs  uf)  monitor. 


The  writer  has  been  asked  if  the  Government 
will  give  list-price  for  what  it  needs.  I cannot 
answer  this,  as  the  questioner  woidd  like.  List- 
price  is  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  above  retail 
selling-price,  ordinarily.  My  personal  opinion 
is  that  anyone  who  thinks  he  has  his  country  at  a 
disadvantage  and  proposes  to  profit  tlierel>y 
should  be  so  classified 
as  to  render  his  trai- 
torous instincts  innoc- 
uous. Such  a person 
may  be  bought  by 
friend  or  foe.  He  is 
in  the  market  for  a 
price. 

I do  not  expect  men 
who  cannot  afford  to 
equip  themselves  with 
adequate  tools  to  pur- 
sue their  vocation  or 
recreation  to  sacrifice 
wdiat  they  have  to 
that  end;  but  Ameri- 
can lenses  are  obtain- 
able which  for  all  but 
ultra  accurate  scien- 
tific purposes  are  bet- 
ter fitted  to  serve  than 
tlie  once  fashionable 
anastigmat.  Ninety 
])er  cent  of  the  lenses 
asked  by  the  AAkir 
Department  are  lying 
idle  on  the  photogra- 
idiers’  shelves  while 
they  use  glasses  that 
give  them  results 
sought  and  obtainable  only  willi  rapid  rectilinear 
and  single  achromatic  lenses. 

d'he  country  calleil  for  men,  and  men  came 
in  thousands;  but  wdien  it  was  found  that  more 
were  needed  than  came,  men  were  drafted. 
Lenses  were  asked  for  mi  an  cidistnnuil-basis. 


ENLIST  YOUR  LENS 
IN  THE  ARMY 

People  of  the  United  States  are  asked  to  help  the  Signal  Corps  of  tne  Army  get  lenses  enough 
for  cameras  for  the  fleet  of  observation  airplanes  now  being  built.  The  iiewl  is  immediate  and  of 
great  iniiHjrtance;  the  camera  lens  is  the  eye  of  the  Array. 

German  lenses  can  no  longer  be  bought  in  the  open  market.  Engloml  had  to  meet  this  same 
difBciilty  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war  by  purchasing  tlic  lenses  of  the  required  type  from 
individual  owners.  England  is  now  making  lenses  better  than  the  G<Tmau  ones  formerly  lmi 
ported,  but  no  faster  than  needed  for  her  own  uses.  The  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the  Uniti-d 
States  Department  of  Commerce  is  now  j>erfecUng  a substitute  for  the  German  “crown  barium" 
glass  used  for  lenses  and  American  manufacturers  will  later  be  able  to  meet  tbe  needs  with 
Hi»ecial  lenses  of  new  and  improved  types  now  being  designed  for  this  work. 

The  present  situation,  however,  is  that  willi  airplanes  soon  (o  be  ready  for  service,  suitable 
lenses  cannot  be  bought.  PossotiSorH  of  the  required  types  are  urged  (o  do  their  bit  by  enlist- 
ing their  lenses  in  the  service  of  the  Army.  They  are  asked  to  immediately  notify  the  Photo- 
graphic Division  of  the  Signal  Corps,  U-  S.  A.,  .'lills  Building  Anin  v,  AVoshingtoii,  D.  C-,  of 
lenses  of  the  following  descriptions  which  they  are  willing  to  sell,  staling  price  asked ; 

Tessar  Anastigmat  Lenses  made  by  Carl  Zeiss,  .Jena,  of  a working  npci  tiire  of  F,  .t..5  or  F. 
from  8y^  to  20  inch  focal  length. 

Bauscb  & Lomb  Zeiss  Tessars,  F.  j.S,  from  Sy^  to  20  inch  focal  length. 

Volgtlander  Heliar  AnasUgrant  Ivcnses,  F.i/’.  814  to  24  inch  focal  Iciiglh. 

Practically  all  of  the  lenses  of  these  types  in  America  will  be  rcqpired,  but  the  ny^  inch 
are  most  urgently  needed. 

8,  9,  12  and  14  Inch  condensers  are  wanted  ; aDo,  a iiiinibcr  of  Bnusi  li  & l«oinb  Zeiss  ProOirs 
VII  A No.  13,  preferably  set  In  Volute  shutters. 

(It  is  requested  that  the  press  and  Individuals  giving  publicity  to  the  ulsive  give  the  speci- 
fications of  tbe  lenses  desired  accurately.  Thl.s  will  ovoid  the  labor  und  delay  of  unnecessary 
correspondence  with  people  otTeriug  lenses  that  are  unsuitable.) 


REyU)  this! 
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It  is  proi)oso(l  to  buy  them  at  the  seller's  price, 
if  they  meet  the  tests;  but  if  the  need  continues 
anil  the  material  is  not  volunteered,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  lenses  will  be  drafted,  ami  you 
and  I,  knowing  that  every  detail  that  makes 
for  the  safety  of  onr  land,  our  homes,  our  families 
and  posterity,  as  well  as  for  the  safety  of  those 
who  are  giving  their  lives  that  we  may  stay 
safely  at  home  and  make  photographs  of  scenes 
not  desolated  by  alien  cannon,  you  and  I are 
willing  that  the  Government  shall  take  what 
it  needs  without  leave  or  hindrance  if  it  cannot 
get  by  request  and  offer  to  pay. 

Photographers,  we  have  been  friends  through 
the  medium  of  this  magazine  for  a long  time. 
We  have  read  and  written,  one  for  the  other. 
Listen  to  me  now.  Come  through.  Come 
through  promptly.  Write  by  the  next  mail  to 


the  Equipment  Division  of  the  Signal  Corps, 
Signal  Equijjment  No.  33,  119  D Street  N.  E., 
Washington  D.  C.,  if  you  have  one  of  the  lenses 
listed  in  the  reproduced  circular  or  if  you  know 
of  any  one  who  has.  Make  your  letters  brief 
and  clear  so  that  things  may  be  concluded  in  the 
shortest  time.  The  department  is  overworked. 
Help  in  that.  Act  as  if  the  urgent  need  were 
yours,  as,  in  fact,  it  is.  Get  up  meetings  in  your 
vicinity  and  make  this  matter  of  common  in- 
formation. Hustle,  enthuse.  The  lens  is  the 
eye  of  the  Army  a certain  writer  has  said. 
If  the  eye  you  have  in  your  possession  b-mgs 
but  one  of  our  boys  safely  home,  who  m’ght 
have  died  otherwise,  you  have  invested  your 
lens  with  such  returns  as  no  investment  can 
suri)ass  short  of  the  one  promised  on  the  other 
side  of  Jordan. 


As  to  Ammonium  Persulphate 

HERBERT  W.  GLEASON 


-WORKERS  who  always 
perfect  negatives  will  not 
ested  in  this  article.  It  is 
or  the  benefit  of  those  who, 
writer,  sometimes  have  to 
face  the  j)roblem  of  the  possible  improvement  of 
negatives  that  ]>rove  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

M ore  than  twenty  years  ago,  the  Lumieres, 
of  Lyons,  France,  advocated  the  use  of  am- 
monium j)crsnlj)hate  as  a valuable  agent  to 
reduce  negatives  having  excessive  contrast. 
Its  action,  as  they  ])ointcd  out,  affects  primarily 
the  highlights  of  a negative  without  reducing  the 
shadows.  Hence,  its  value  in  the  case  of  nega- 
tives where,  from  one  cause  or  another,  there  is 
too  great  contrast.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  one 
must  not  ]>roduce  such  negatives.  The  old  rule, 
“Expose  for  the  .shallows  and  let  the  highlights 
take  care  of  themselves,"  does  not  always  ajiply. 
Occasionally,  the  ])hotographer  hnds  himself 
face  to  face  with  a subject  who.se  tonal  range 
between  extreme  highlights  and  dense  shadows 
cannot  i)o.ssibly  be  overcome  by  the  ordinary 
methods.  Mr.  William  Hood,  chief  engineer  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  has  devised  a 
.schcTue  to  use  multi])l(“  color-screens  which  works 
admirably  \mder  certain  conditions;  but  as  a 
more  or  less  prolonged  exposure  is  required,  this 
method  is  not  always  available  to  the  worker. 

The  use  of  ammonium  persulphate  has  one  dis- 
advantage which  is  doubtless  the  rea.son  why  it 


has  not  come  into  general  favor  since  it  was  first 
I)ropo.sed  by  the  Lumieres,  and  that  is  its  ten- 
dency to  produce  stains.  In  theory  it  works 
beautifully;  but  too  often  the  negative  is  ruined 
by  the  appearance  of  ineradicable  stains.  It  is 
not  quite  true  to  say  that  ammonium  persulphate 
produces  these  stains  ])cr  se.  They  come  from 
certain  substances  in  the  negative,  itself,  which 
the  ammonium  persulphate  is  very  prompt  to 
show  up.  Frequently,  this  is  a trace  of  unfixed 
bromide  of  silver,  or  undissolved  hypo,  or  a 
careless  finger-print  on  the  film.  But  even  with 
the  utmost  care  in  developing,  fixing  and  washing 
negatives,  stains  sometimes  result. 

In  my  own  practice,  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
negatives  treated  with  this  salt  have  been  ruined 
from  the  resultant  stains.  So,  I have  adopted 
a method  which  gives  the  desired  improvement 
and  leaves  the  original  negative  unharmed. 
This  method  is  simjjly  to  make  a j)ositive  from 
the  contrasty  negative  and  reduce  the  positive 
with  ammonium  ]>ersulphate.  From  the  re- 
duced positive  a new  negative  is  made  easily  and 
the  amount  of  contrast  or  softness  desired  can 
be  regulated  in  development.  If  the  result  is  not 
satisfactory,  the  process  may  be  repeated,  as  the 
original  negative  has  not  been  touched.  Of 
course,  this  requires  extra  time,  labor  and 
materials;  luit  in  the  case  of  a valuable  nega- 
tive, which  cannot  be  replaced  readily,  it  is  all 
worth  while,  and  the  time  is  well  spent. 
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FIGUHE  1 liEFOHE  KEDUCTION 


The  accoinpanyilig  two  illustrations  furnish 
an  instance  of  this  inetliod.  Last  suininer,  in 
company  with  a few  friends,  I made  a trip  around 
Mt.  Rainier.  One  day  we  climlied  to  tlie  summit 
of  Burroughs  Peak — an  outlying  spur  of  the 
mountain, — and  here,  for  a certain  purpose,  I 
wished  to  obtain  a group-picture  of  my  com- 
j)anions,  with  Mt.  Rainier  in  the  hackground. 
JRit  the  contrast  l)ctween  the  brilliant  sunlight- 
glare  uj)on  the  ice  and  snow  of  the  mountain 
and  the  men's  faces  in  shadow  was  enormous, 
d'he  resulting  negatives  showed  good  detail  in  the 
faces,  but  the  mountain  was  hopelessly  blocked 
up.  A print  madic  on  a “s(dt”  grade  of  pa])cr 
helped  matters  but  little.  Here  was  a case  for 
ammonium  ])crsulphate  exactly;  but  I did  not 
dare  to  use  the  salt  on  this  negative.  So  I made  a 
positive,  treatcfl  itwithammonium  persul])hate, — 
and,  by  the  way,  although  I took  iterfectly  fresh 
I)lates  and  used  every  possible  care  in  the  jirocess. 
two  ])ositives  developed  stains  before  I finally 
obtained  one  free  of  stain — and  then  made  a new 
negative.  The  first  illustration  .shows  a print 
made  from  tlie  original  negative;  the  secoiul,  one 
from  the  new  negative.  Itoth  jjrints  were  made 
on  tlie  same  grade  of  pajjcr — Cvko  Enlarging — 
and  developed  and  fixed  in  the  same  baths. 

In  the  use  of  ammonium  ]^ersul|)hate  certain 
I)oints  should  be  borne  in  mind.  'I'lie  negative 
(or  positive)  to  be  treated  shonld  be  fixed  and 
washed  thoroughly.  If  any  d(jubt  exists  on  this 
point,  the  negative  should  be  re-fixed  and  re- 


washed. Old  negatives  should  be  given  a long 
preliminary  soaking.  The  salt  shonld  be  fresh 
and  pure.  A weak  solution  works  best  and  should 
be  made  up  fresh  at  the  time  of  use.  The  usual 
formula  is  as  follows; 


Water 1(!  ounces 

Ammonium  ])ersuli)hate 'i  ilrams 

Suli)huric  acid -t  drops 


The  salt  dissolves  readily  in  cold  water,  with  a 
jx'cniiar  crackling  or  ci'C])itating  sound  when 
fresh.  In  handling  the  negative  to  be  reduced, 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  the  finger- 
tips come  in  contact  with  the  film;  otherwise  the 
slight  grease  from  the  finger  will  ])revent  the 
action  of  the  salt  and  a disagreeable  stain  will 
result.  Esc  a glass  or  ])orcelaiu-tray  to  hohl  the 
solution,  and  be  sure  that  it  is  scrupulously 
clean.  The  action  of  the  reducer  is  slow  at  first; 
but  as  soon  as  it  commences  to  be  more  \’igorous 
— the  tray  being  rockc(l  all  the  time — the  nega- 
tive must  be  watched  closely  and,  just  before  the 
desired  reduction  is  reached,  the  plate  must  bt‘ 
I)laced  in  a bath  made  np  as  follows: 


Water It!  ounces 

Sodium  sulphite 1 ounce 


d'hc  plate  is  left  in  this  bath  for  five  minutes  and 
then  washed  for  half  an  hour  in  running  water. 

'riif)se  who  take  ])leasure  in  the  color  of  their 
negatives  had  better  avoid  ammonium  persul- 
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FIGURE  2 AFTER  REDUCTIOX 


phato.  It  turns  the  lieautiful  black  of  the  nega- 
tive to  a nondescript  yellowish-brown.  This, 
however,  does  not  affect  the  printing-quality. 
Nor  does  the  application  of  this  reducer  seem  to 
affect  the  permanency  of  the  negative.  I have 
negatives  which  were  reduced  by  this  agent 
nearly  twenty  years  ago.  and  there  is  not  apparent 
the  slightest  deterioration. 

On  the  whole,  ammonium  persuliihate  justifies 
the  claims  originally  made  for  it  by  the  Lumieres; 
but  in  the  case  of  valuable  negatives,  the  positive 
method  above  described  is  mnch  to  be  preferred 
to  the  ordinary  direct  treatment. 

One  further  word  as  to  the  illustrations.  This 
view  from  Burroughs  Peak  is  a fair  sample  of  the 
magnificent  nunmtain-scenery  to  lie  found  in 
Mf.  H ainier  National  Park.  Here  is  a paradise 
for  the  camera-enthnsiast,  the  only  drawback 
being  lliat  amid  such  a wealth  of  aiipealing  suli- 
jects  one  finds  it  difficult  to  choose,  with  due 
regard  to  his  stock  of  films  and  jilates.  Our 
tri])  around  the  mountain  occnjiied  a week, 
travelling  on  horseliack  and  following  a newly 
comi)lcted  trail  for  a distance  of  over  one  hun- 
dred miles,  and  all  the  way  we  WT-re  regaled  w ith 
views  of  surpassing  grandeur  and  lieauty.  Thus 
far  very  few  ])co])le  have  taken  this  trip,  as  the 
country  traversed  is  exceedingly  rough  and  the 
park-trails  have  only  recently  licen  joined  so  as 
to  make  the  circuit  c()in])letc;  but  readers  of 
Photo-Era,  who  at  some  time  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  make  this  trip,  should  by  all 


means  improve  everj'  moment  of  it  photograph- 
ically— it  will  be  the  experience  of  a lifetime. 

x\s  to  the  individuals  in  the  group  photo- 
graphed, Mr.  Stephen  T.  Mather,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  is 
seated  in  the  centre;  at  his  right  is  Mr.  D.  L. 
Rcaburn,  Supervisor  of  the  Mt.  Rainier  National 
Park;  next  to  him,  standing,  is  Mr.  Fritz  Grab- 
ncr,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Mather’s  secretary;  Air. 
Desmond  FitzGerald,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  a 
former  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  is  seated  at  Air.  Alather’s  left, 
and,  next  to  him,  standing,  is  Air.  J.  G.  Wood- 
worth,  vice-president  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad.  The  “stone-man,’’  or  cairn  marking 
the  summit  of  Burroughs  Peak — which,  by  the 
W'ay,  WTis  named  after  John  Burroughs,  the 
eminent  naturalist  and  writer — is  seen  in  the 
immediate  foreground. 


Art  does  not  grow  out  of  sophistication, 
but  out  of  humble  places  and  i)lain  living. 
He  who  tills  the  soil  is  more  likely  to  find 
art  than  he  who  cultivates  the  so-called  high 
society.  Art  is  without  beginning  and  without 
cud;  foretells  all  birth,  defies  all  death;  and 
art,  real  art  fills  the  soul  with  glory  and  keej)s 
it  on  lofty  places — those  mountain-peaks  of 
reverence  before  God. — Georf/e  ^llfred  Williams. 
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The  Influen  ce  of  Focal  Length  on  Pictorial  Result 

JAMES  THOMSON 


iiicreaseil  use  of  cameras  fitteil 
1 lenses  of  slmrt  focal  capacity 
brought  upon  us  an  era  of  ex- 
jrated  foregrounds  and  distor- 
However,  contrary  to  general 
belief,  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  per- 
spective, the  whole  trouble  being  due  to  a lack 
of  relationship  Ixetween  objects  in  the  immediate 
foregronnrl  and  portions  more  remote.  If  the 
camerist  had  a short-focus  eye.  he  would  see 
things  much  as  his  lens  depicts  them  for  him. 

Artists,  who  really  should  know  belter,  talk 
of  what  they  are  j)leased  to  term  “ ])hotographic 
l)erspectivc”  as  if  it  were  of  a kind  ditfereid  from 
that  used  try  themselves.  It  is  ])recisely  the 
same  ])ers])ective  as  the  artist  himself  uses,  save 
that,  in  i)lanning  his  ])icture,  he  is  careful  to  idace 
his  spectator  a good  bit  back.  Seldom,  in  a 
painting,  do  we  meet  perspective  (jf  the  abrui)t 
kind  so  often  to  be  found  in  the  ])hotogra])h. 
Indeed,  it  is  in  this  particular  that  the  snapshot 
output  so  often  offends  artistic  sensibilities.  It 


‘‘takes  in"  more  than  a normal  eye  can  con- 
veniently manage  to  see  clearly.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  making  of  pictures  with  the  hand-eainera 
reephres  great  judgment  and  discretion.  The 
wider  the  angle  of  the  lens,  tlie  greater  the  care 
that  must  be  taken  to  select  the  angle  of  view. 

It  is  far  from  my  desire  and  intention  to  con- 
demn the  short-focus  lens,  and  by  inference,  the 
hand-camera  to  which  it  is  usually  fitted.  I have 
carried  for  years  a d x .>  hand-camera  having  a 
g(jod  lens  of  G|-inch  focus  which  is  ef(uivaleiit 
to  the  diag<nial  of  the  plate.  Many  -t  x .)  cam- 
eras of  this  type  have  lenses  of  but  .5-inch  focal 
length  which  is  pretty  short  if  the  whole  of  the 
image  is  to  be  utilized  which  very  often  is  the 
case,  d'he  hanil-caniera  is,  in  fact,  a very  useful 
instrument.  It  is  the  aljuse  of  it  that  is  to  be 
de[)lored  and,  es])ecially,  the  insane  desir(>  to 
get  everything  possible  into  the  negative  and 
to  |)rint  everything — g<rod,  bad  and  iudiffcrrnt. 

I'he  im])ression — wholly  erroneous,  however — 
extensively  obtains  among  the  unsophist ii’ate<l 
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tliat  the  camera  cannot  lie,  even  the  courts  having 
been  known  to  accept  its  uncorroborated  evi- 
dence. By  wliat  is  called  “trick”  photography 
it  can  be  made  to  lie  outrageously,  and  by  means 
— conventional  and  straight — falsehoods  are 
every  day  being  propagateil  by  it.  As  proof  of 
this,  we  have  but  to  glance  at  the  many  pictures 
where  the  record  of  the  lens  fails  to  tally  with 
what  the  eye  beheld  when  the  shutter  was 
snapped.  Some,  no  doubt,  are  familiar  with 
the  street-view  where  all  in  the  foreground  is 


may  seem,  the  short  are  made  tall,  the  stout  ren- 
dered less  stout,  and  heavy  facial  features  suffer 
still  greater  development.  Where  the  head  is 
inclined  forward,  the  forehead  is  sure  to  bulge, 
and  the  chin  dwindles.  Where  a person  is  well 
provided  with  regard  to  nasal  organ  the  lens 
will  not  overlook  the  fact.  Now,  this  is  not  mere 
assertion,  for  by  resort  to  geometrical  demon- 
stration the  facts  can  be  proved  easily  as  stated. 
Where  a lens  of  short  focus  is  used  in  the  manner 
described  the  result  cannot  be  other  than  un- 


exaggerated,  and  objects  in  the  distance  have 
assumed  an  as])cct  essentially  Lili]nitian.  A 
jjoliceman  on  the  crossing  a])i)cars  to  be  a foot 
taller  than  a lani])-i)ost  evidently  but  a few  feet 
farther  on.  A ])air  of  giant  horses — mostly  head 
by  the  by — is  engaged  in  pulling  a gradually 
diminishing,  very  much  elongated  coal-cart.  Of 
such  stuff  are  the  dreams  of  the  Welsh  rarebit. 

d'hcre  is  also  the  product  of  the  practitioner 
who,  hampered  for  si)acc,  continues  to  get  “big 
figures”  with  shoi't-focns  lenses  l)y  rumiing  the 
camera  away  up  under  the  noses  of  his  sitters. 
As  a conse(iucncc‘,  everything  in  advance  of  the 
main  bod\  —hands,  knees,  feet,  bust — over  dc- 
\’i'loped  by  nature  perhaps — and  the  like  arc  in 
si/.c  exaggerated,  and  ])ortions  more  remote,  show 
smaller  than  they  should.  Paradoxical  as  it 


truthful,  as  can  scientifically  be  j)roved  by  any- 
one familiar  with  the  rules  that  govern  per- 
si)eclive.  Faults  a])t  to  be  overlooked  in  the 
])hotograph — where  one  is  seeing  things  “en 
ma.s-sc" — arc  subject  to  ready  detection  once 
the  ])icturc  is  reduced  to  line. 

Architectural  ])hotogra]diy  within  the  narrow 
confines  of  a city-street  necessitates  the  employ- 
ment of  wide-angle  lenses.  In  most  cases,  no 
doubt,  it  is  either  make  the  ])icture  with  a wide- 
angle — faulty  though  it  be — or  go  without. 
However,  il  is  doubtless  from  such  emanations 
that  so  many  ])co])lc  get  their  ideas  with  regard 
to  the  short -comings  of  photograi)hy.  The 
hundred-foot  buihling  that  appears  to  be  three 
hundred ; the  to])|)ling  walls — at  the  margin — and 
wide  foreground,  gives  them  the  iilea  that  j)hoto- 
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graphic  perspective  is 
different  from  that 
other  that  is  based 
upon  scientific  princi- 
ple. 

The  angle  of  view  of 
direct  vision  in  man 
covers  about  30°  in  a 
vertical,  and  -to°  in  a 
horizontal  direction; 
the  chord  of  the  former 
being  alK>ut  a half,  and 
of  the  latter,  two-thirds 
of  the  railius.  An  ob- 
ject, therefore,  having 
a breadth  of  a half 
greater  than  its  height, 
fills  that  angle  at  a 
distance  of  twice  its 
height.  “Remember 
that  objects  diminish 
in  size  as  distance  in- 
creases. In  calculating 
the  diminution,  stand 
twice  the  length  of  your 
picture  from  it.”  Leonardo  da  V mci.  Now,  the 
great  trouble  with  tlie  short  focus  lens  is  bound 
up  in  the  fact  that  it  registers  much  more  of  a view 
than  the  liuman  eye  can  see  of  it.  The  angle 
of  inclusion  is,  in  fact,  too  great.  In  order  that 
the  eyes  may  take  in,  definitely  and  with  clear- 
ness, the  whole  of  a picture  that  is  three  feet 
high  by  four  feet  wide  requires  that  the  onlooker 


shordd  stand  back  from  it  a distance  of  eight 
feet,  with  the  eyes  fixed  at  its  center. 

While  the  eyes  are  thus  engaged  in  “taking 
in”  the  view,  lurning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left,  something  is  seen  l>y  what  has  been 
termed  "the  tail  of  the  eye,”  but  not  quite  clear 
and  distinct.  . We  know  what  is  on  the  si<lcs, 
above,  and  below,  though  not  looking  directly 
at  it.  But  what  is  thus 
seen  by  the  “tail  of  the 
eye”  is  really  of  small 
account  when  one  talks 
(jf  “seeing  things.”  Wc 
merely  have  become 
aware  incidentally  of 
such  things  when  look- 
ing at  something  <‘ls(‘  in 
manner  more  or  less  in- 
tent. Now,  it  so  ha])- 
])cns  that  ])arts  thus  s(j 
incidentally  seen  by  the 
human  eye-  upon  “the 
as  it  were — the 
lens  renilers 
lefinit(‘ 
if  not  alto- 
gether in  shar])  focus. 
Cut  away  all  such  ex- 
I ra  neons  ma  Iter  and 
the  remainder  in  a good 
many  eases  will  be  all 
that  is  reall.\'  worth 
saving.  It  is  the  part 


side” 
short-focus 
in  manner 
enough. 


most  surely  to  conform 
with  tlie  laws  that 
govern  perspective,  and 
approximates  in  quan- 
tity all  that  the  normal 
eyes  can  see  clearly. 

That  it  should  be  identi- 
cally the  same,  is  not  to 
be  expected;  for  we  see 
with  two  eyes,  whereas 
the  camera  has  only 
one.  In  the  case  of 
vision,  there  are  two 
vanishing-points,  one 
corresponding  to  each 
eye;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  camera,  only  one. 

The  distance  between 
the  eyes — from  iris  to 
iris — is  from  two  to 
two  and  three-quarter 
inches.  When  a small 
object,  such  as  a pencil 
or  a thin  book  is  held 
in  front  of  the  nose,  one 
eye  secs  one  side  of  it,  the  other  eye  sees  the  side 

0] )posite.  At  this  point  and  beyond,  ihe  two  eyes 
see  more  than  the  circumference  of  an  object,  such 
as  a ball  (see  diagram  A,  figure  1).  This  two- 
eyed  or  binocular  vision  has  led  to  methods  of 
drawing  that  enable  the  artist  to  give  roundness 
and  lifelike  relief  to  ol)jects  in  the  foreground. 
Although  there  are,  in  fact,  two  pictures  im- 
pressed upon  the  eyes,  they  reach  the  brain  as 
one,  but  it  is  not  precisely  the  same  view  as  that 
made  by  the  lens. 

d’he  j)icture  made  by  the  lens  is  a j)roduct  of 
one-eyed  or  monocular  vision.  A ball  held  di- 
rectly in  trout  of  the  diaphragm  of  the  hms,  would 
obscure  the  view.  In  figure  1,  diagram  15,  is 
shown  how  a quarter  of  the  square  nearest  the 
eye  completely  blocks  the  view  of  the  entire 
S(|uare  located  at  doul)lc  the  distance.  Thus, 
in  the  most  favorable  circumstance,  the  image 
rendered  by  the  lens  must  fall  short  of  that  re- 
ceived by  the  brain;  for  in  the  case  of  vision, 
the  view  is  im])rcssed  ui)on  a base  that  is  saucer- 
sha])cd,  but  that  made  by  the  lens  is  inqu-iuted 
upon  a flat  surface. 

As  an  example  of  the  influence  of  focal  length  in 
])ortraiture,  I would  direct  attention  to  figure  2. 

1] i  such  a case  as  is  here  portrayed — where  a 
short-focus  lens  is  cmi)loyed  —the  far  hand  the 
knees,  and  the  forehead  would  be  sulijcct  to 
distortion  and  the  chin  —to  men  l ion  only  one 
receding  feature — would  dwindle.  Nor  would  it 
alter  tlie  case  to  change  to  a j)rotile.  In  that  case, 
the  hand  coming  nearest  the  camera  would  be 


enlarged,  and  the  other  would  be  likely  to  show 
considerable  shrinkage.  Amateur  efforts  in  the 
line  of  portraiture  is  very  likely  to  disclose  faults 
of  the  kind  here  touched  upon,  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  work  has  so  often  to  be  done  in 
cramped  quarters  and  with  lenses  of  limited  focal 
capacity,  the  first-named  condition  making  nec- 
essary the  other.  In  the  past  dozen  years,  the 
writer  has  made  many  home-portraits  with  a 
lens  of  (>2-inch  focus  upon  a 4 x 5 plate  at  every 
distance  from  six  to  thirteen  feet  and  has  eventu- 
ally settled  down  to  a distance  between  lens  and 
sitter  of  ten,  sometimes  nine  feet.  In  this  way 
the  very  best  of  drawing  is  made  possible  much 
as  shall  be  found  in  the  work  of  the  portrait- 
painter. 

The  long-focus  lens  includes  a narrow  angle  of 
view,  but  brings  nearer  objects  that  are  distant. 
The  short-focus  lens  includes  a wider  angle,  but 
ol)jects  in  the  distance  at  which  it  is  pointed 
a])pear  disap|)ointiiigly  diminutive.  Should  the 
attempt  be  made  to  photograph  a house  situated 
at  the  far  cud  of  an  avenue  with  a lens  of  a focal 
capacity  equal  to  the  long  way  of  the  plate,  the 
resultant  negative  would  be  of  the  proportion 
of  the  white  oblong  space  shown  in  figure  3. 
Double  the  focus  of  the  lens,  and  the  result 
would  be  as  shown  in  figure  5.  How  variously 
focal  length  affects  results  may  be  seen  by  com- 
parison of  figures  3,  4,  and  5.  Diagrams  are 
laid  out  ill  the  form  of  room-interiors,  the  white 
spaces  at  the  farther  end  rcjirescntiiig  the  rear 
walls.  Sjiace  between  each  quartet  of  cross  lines 
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represent  a foot.  All  such  lines  are  called  “ con- 
struction-lines ” serving  a temporary  jiurpose  in 
placing  correctly  doors,  windows  and  the  like  in 
the  room.  When  the  various  features  are  placed, 
the  construction-lines — in  practical  work  made 
in  pencil — would  be  erased. 

Take  away  from  figure  3 everything  in  front 
of  the  eighth  line,  top,  bottom  and  sides  reduced 
to  white  paper.  The  result  woidd  be  much  like 
figure  5,  only  smaller.  Enlarge  figure  3 to  the 
dimensions  of  figure  5 and  tlie  white  spaces — 
never  mind  the  side  lines — woidd  be  identieal. 
If  we  enlarge  the  distant  portions  of  a view  made 


focal  capacity  of  the  lens  increased.  Utilize 
but  a half  of  a 4 x 5 plate  and  it  in  effect  will  result 
in  a doubling  of  tlie  focus  of  the  lens.  Make  ex- 
posures upon  the  full-size  plate,  afterwards  in  the 
ultimate  pictorial  expression — contact  print  or 
enlargement — leave  out  as  much  of  the  composi- 
tion as  is  deemed  necessary  and  helpful.  “What 
does  not  help  hinders,”  and  for  this  reason  there 
should  be  no  hesitation  to  discard  as  much  as  may 
be  deemed  essential  to  improvement.  In  some 
cases  no  cniting  out  at  all  is  necessary.  Marines 
and  open  country-views  are  often  jicrfcct  as 
made.  But  objects  tliat  are  contorted,  or  in  size 
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with  a short-focus  lens  to  the  dimensions  of  one 
made  with  a lens  of  long  focus,  they  will  be  the 
same.  The  wider  angle  of  the  short-foens  ob- 
jective includes  more  than  does  the  other,  and 
this  is  the  only  difference.  Narrow  fhe  angle  of 
view  of  the  first  to  conform  with  the  second,  and 
the  jiicturcs  will  include  the  same  features,  the 
only  difference  being  one  of  size.  Enlarge  the 
smaller  to  the  dimensions  of  the  larger. 

The  possessor  of  a .short-focus  lens — the  hand- 
camerist,  for  example — can  get  long-focus  effects 
with  it  providing  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  part  of 
his  picture.  .Vs  a matter  of  fact,  most  hand- 
camera  emanations  are  the  better  for  losing  some- 
thing of  the  image.  To  the  extent  that  such 
elimination  is  practiced,  to  a like  extent  is  the 


exaggerated,  are  certainly  not  likely  to  be  con- 
ducive to  harmony.  Some  marginal  definition 
more  or  less  in  focus,  but  too  large  to  go  with  the 
balance  of  composition  sometimes — when  sep- 
arated from  the  rest  -makes  a good  picture. 
As  many  as  three  excellent  compositions  have 
been  known  fo  be  got  from  a single  hand-camera 
exposure.  In  the  original  the  parts  did  not 
“pull  together,”  but  seiiarately,  small  fault  could 
be  found  with  them.  Illustrations  which  have 
been  laid  out  in  accordance  with  the  rules  that 
govern  perspective  rcciuire  no  ex])laining.  IMany 
workers  there  are  who  have  wondered  why  dis- 
tant objects  in  their  i)ictures  have  apiK'ared  so 
diminutive.  It  is  to  be  hojicd  that  this  article 
may  heli>  to  an  understanding  of  the  cause. 


Bloom  on  Negatives,  Transparencies  and  Prints 


Homp:  line  ago,  we  had  occasion  to 
searcli  through  a nuinher  of  old 
negatives  for  a jjarticular  one  that 
happened  to  be  wanted,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  search  discovered  a 
very  great  ninnl)er  of  examples  of  that  annoying 
trouble  which  is  best  described  as  ‘‘bloom.” 
This  takes  somewhat  different  forms,  being  in 
some  cases  a whitish  deposit  like  the  bloom 
which  is  admired  on  a ripe  peach.  In  other 
cases,  it  looks  more  like  a tai'iiish,  and  it  often 
assumes  a silvery  sheen  and  sometimes  shows 
colors.  Its  appearance  leaves  little  doubt  as  to 
what  it  is  in  most  cases.  Nothing  Imt  a sulphide 
woidd  be  likely  to  i)roduce  such  effects,  but  the 
cause  is  a little  more  obscure.  If,  however,  we 
have  a sufficiently  varied  number  of  examples, 
and  know  their  history,  it  is  iK)t  impossible  to 
arrive  at  a clue. 

The  facts  that  we  have  Iteen  able  to  collect 
are  as  follows:  Idle  effect  is  to  be  met  in  nega- 
tives, bromide  jirints,  lantern-slides,  and  uranium- 
toned  bromide  jnints  ami,  occasionally,  under 
.special,  well-defined  conditions,  is  seen  in  sul- 
phide-toned ])rints.  In  the  case  of  negatives, 
varnishing  is  an  absolute  preventive;  bid  un- 
varnished negatives  frequently  show  liloom,  even 
when  kejit  boxed,  if  the  storing-place  is  in  the 
least  degree  damp,  though  its  ajipearance  is  al- 
most inevitable  and  fairly  rajiid  if  a negative  is 
left  exposed  for  a few  iveeks  to  the  atmosphere 
of  a dark  room,  e.s])ecially  a gaslighted  one. 
Though  boxed  negatives  may  be  safe  for  some 
\ ears,  a few  weeks  will  be  enough  to  produce  the 
effect  if  the  negative  is  ex])osed. 

In  the  case  of  lantern-slides,  the  effect  is  rare, 
unless  an  unboxed  slide  is  left  exposed  for  some 
time.  IJoxed  and  finislu'd  slides  veiy  seldom 
show  it,  though  they  may  develoj)  other  de- 
fects of  a iieculiar  kind,  due  to  their  freipieut 
exjiosure  to  intense  heat.  With  bromiile  prints, 
again,  the  effect  is  somewhat  nncommon,  and  we 
have  only  met  it  in  iirints  that  have  been  franu'd 
and  exposed  to  light  for  a ver\'  long  time.  On 
uranium-foned  jirints,  it  is  not  only  common 
lint  may  be  consiilered  inevitable,  some  time  or 
another,  if  they  are  not  larnished,  and  we  are 
not  jiossessed  of  any  jiroof  tliat  even  this  ]>re- 
caution  is  a.  jicrfect  ])revention,  though  if  the 
bloom,  liaving  once  aiijicared,  is  remoied.  and 
tire  ju’int  is  tlien  varnished,  v e have  ne\'er  known 
the  defect  to  recur.  Tire  incidental  fact  that 
the  bloom  can  be  removed  is  a rather  inqiortant 
oni',  for  it  shows  that  the  effect  is  quite  su|)er- 
ficial.  Ill  suliiliide-loned  ])riiits,  the  bloom 


sometimes  appears  on  very  dense  parts  of  the 
image,  when,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  all  the  so- 
lutions, etc.,  are  in  perfect  order,  whereas — and 
this  is  a very  suggestive  fact — it  can  always  be 
produced  on  such  a print  by  using  a strong  and 
stale  sulphide  bath  which  contains  more  than  a 
certain  jirojiortion  of  hypo.  All  these  various 
items  of  evidence  point  to  one  thing,  namely, 
that  the  effect  is  due  to  light  or  atmospheric 
fumes,  or  the  two  together,  acting  on  a silver 
salt  of  some  kind,  a certain  degree  of  dampness 
accelerating  the  effect.  In  the  case  of  uranium- 
toned  prints,  we  know  that  such  a salt  exists, 
for  the  toning  naturally  tends  to  produce  sih'er 
ferrocyanide,  whereas  the  jirocess,  as  ordinarily 
conducted,  includes  nothing  at  all  likely  to 
remove  this  compound.  It  can  be  removed 
by  various  solvents  or  fixing-baths,  and  in  that 
case  the  appearance  of  the  bloom  is  certainly 
delayed,  if  not  prevented  altogether.  Such  extra 
baths,  however,  generally  alter  the  color  to  such 
an  extent  that  peojile  do  not  like  to  use  them. 
Again,  in  the  case  of  a stale  sulphiding  bath,  we 
know  that  hypo  exists,  and  if  there  is  enough  of 
it.  is  cajialile  of  dissolving  the  silver  bromide  or 
chloride  image  upon  which  we  are  working,  the 
result  being  an  immediate  deposit  of  silver  sul- 
phide on  the  surface  of  the  film.  In  both  these 
cases,  the  existence  of  a silver  compound  is  cer- 
tain; but  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  negative 
or  plain  untonod  image  the  reason  of  its  exist- 
ence is  not  so  apparent. 

If  we  consider  all  the  details  of  the  procedure 
to  which  the  iintoned  image  is  subjected,  it 
would  seem  that  there  is  only  one  jiossible  source 
of  a superfluous  silver  com]iound,  and  that  is  the 
fixing-bath,  which,  while  it  is  acting,  is  itself  a so- 
lution of  silver  in  the  form  of  thiosulphate.  The 
effects  of  imperfect  fixing  are  often  dwelt  ujion. 
We  are  constantly  being  told  of  the  existence  of 
several  thiosul|)hates,  one  of  which  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  can  be  removed  only  l>y  the  con- 
tinued action  of  hypo.  But  the  effects  of 
ordinary  faulty  fixing  are  usually  fairly  obvious 
and  fairly  (juick.  If  this  is  the  fault,  it  does 
not  need  years  to  jiroA  ide  the  evidence.  In  a 
very  short  time  we  can  .see  that  the  image  is 
s])oiled,  and  further,  that  the  defect  is  by  no 
means  superficial  aud  removable,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  quite  incurable.  All  the  same,  there  is 
nothing  but  inqierfect  fixing  to  which  we  can 
attribute  the  trouble  of  bloom,  and  the  phenom- 
enon suggests  to  ns  that  quite  jierfect  fixing  is 
an  ideal  eondition  that  cannot  lie  attained  by 
ordinary  methods  of  working.  AVe  know  that  to 
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remove  the  hypo  from  a plate  by  wasliing  re- 
quires repeated  soakings  in  fresh  lots  of  water, 
and  that  even  after  several  such  soakings  a very 
minute  proportion  of  hypo  still  remains — too 
little  to  matter,  but  just  enough  to  be  detectable 
by  a very  delicate  test.  In  the  same  fashion,  it 
would  appear  that  tlie  complete  removal  of  all 
silver  thiosulphates  from  the  film  should  require 
several  sei)arate  soakings  in  fresh  hypo  solution, 
but  generally  a plate  has  only  one,  and  we 
lielieve  nev'er  more  than  two.  The  inference  is 
tliat  virtually  every  silver  image  contains  in  its 
film  minute  traces  of  silver  salts  apt  to  be 
affected  by  favorable  conditions  of  moisture, 
light  and  atmosphere.  When  a silver  spoon 
shows  tarnish — as  it  will  do  very  readily — that 
effect  is  due  to  the  formation  of  silver  sulphide. 
But,  even  though  the  spoon  may  be  deeply 
discolored  all  over,  the  actual  amount  of  metal 
silver  that  is  turned  into  sulphide  is  inconceivably 
minute  and  practically  unmeasurable.  In  the 
silver  image  as  ordinarily  j)roduced,  and  after 
taking  all  the  usual  precautions  it  is  not  onlj' 
possible,  but  likely,  that  there  is  relatively  quite 
as  much  silver  left  in  the  form  of  unrenioved 
thiosulphate  as  is  affected  on  the  tarnished 
spoon,  and  if  we  consider  the  thickness  of  the 
gelatine  film  it  is  jirobable  that  there  is  much 
more  altogether.  Any  that  exists  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  film  is,  however,  protected  from 
outside  influences;  hence  bloom  only  appears  on 
the  surface,  for  which  reason  it  is  readily  removed. 
Baskett’s  reducer  very  quickly  eliminates  it. 
We  have  also  removed  it  very  effectively  with 
soap  and  water  applied  with  a pad  of  wool, 
whereas  a dry  bromide  print  can  often  be  cleaned 
(piite  perfectly  with  hard  india-rubber.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  case  of  sulphide-toning,  the 
bloom  is  often  more  obvious  on,  and  sometimes 


is  confined  to,  the  denser  parts  of  the  image, 
which  is  just  where  any  silver  thiosulphate  com- 
pound is  likely  to  be  retained  in  the  greatest 
quantity.  In  bound  lantern-slides  the  effect 
is  uncommon,  just  because  the  slides  are  bound 
and,  therefore,  more  or  less  protected  from  the 
atmosphere.  Moreover,  they  are  usually  kept 
shut  up  in  boxes  away  from  the  light,  and  also  in 
a dry  place  to  preserve  their  binding-strips. 
Still  more,  they  are  very  thoroughly  dried  at 
intervals  by  being  used  iu  the  lantern.  Bromide 
prints  again  are  usually  kept  well  protected,  and 
in  the  few  cases  we  have  known  of  bloom  it  is 
f|uite  possible  that  the  fixing  was  just  a little 
less  perfect  than  usual.  But  also  bromide  prints 
are  very  often  treated  to  clearing-baths,  and  these 
may  have  some  effect  on  the  residual  silver 
compounds.  Here  we  may  draw  attention  to 
another  point  not  yet  mentioned,  and  that  is 
that  we  have  seen  no  sign  of  bloom  on  any  nega- 
tives that  have  been  reduced.  Such  negatives 
can  nearly  always  be  identified  by  their  some- 
what shiny  surface,  and  their  immunity  not  only 
affords  confirmatory  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
theory  of  the  cause  of  bloom,  but  suggests  the 
advantage  of  using  an  extremely  weak  Farmer 
reducer  as  a form  of  clearing-bath. 

Some  years  ago,  varnishing  was  an  operation 
no  ordinarily  careful  photographer  neglected; 
nowadays  it  appears  to  be  one  that  only  ex- 
traordinarily careful  ones  carry  out.  There  is, 
however,  no  tloiibt  whatever  that  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  one.  With  good  dry-storage 
there  is,  perhaps,  little  fear  of  bloom  on  un- 
varnished negatives;  but  we  cannot  always  ensure 
that  ideal  storage  conditions  are  fulfilled,  whereas 
the  simple  operation  of  varnishing  makes  things 
certain  even  under  most  adverse  conditions. 
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Small  Cameras  for  the  Studio 


F.  J.  MORTIMER 


E are  inclined  to  tliink  that  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  large,  bulky,  and 
cumbersome  studio-camera,  beloved 
of  the  professional,  is  somewhat  of  a 
survival  from  the  days  before  op- 
tical perfection  and  simplicity  and  control  in  en- 
larging were  what  they  are  to-day.  Several  of 
the  more  up-to-date  professionals  employ  the 
reflex,  and  have  scored  accordingly;  but  we 
should  like  to  see  the  mobility  of  the  studio- 
camera  increased  still  further,  accompanied  l)y 
a decrease  in  its  size.  We  have  recentl}^  had  an 
opportunity  to  work  in  a well-e<piipped  studio 
fitted  with  several  studio-cameras  of  the  conven- 
tional type,  one  in  particular  being  a magnificent 
instrument  and  a very  fine  specimen  of  the 
cabinet-worker’s  art.  This  was  fitted  with  a 
huge  portrait-lens,  and  a repeating-back  to  take 
whole-plates.  There  was  no  fault  to  find  with 
its  performance,  and  excellent  portrait-negatives 
were  obtained.  A small  portable  camera  was 
then  used  on  the  same  subjects,  the  camera  being 
specially  fitted  with  an  anastigmat  of  longer  focal 
length  than  normal,  namely,  a six-inch  for  the 
by  3|  plate.  With  a light,  rigid  stand  and 
half  a dozen  small  metal  double  plateholders  that 


could  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  a series  of  beauti- 
ful little  negatives  were  obtained  technically 
equal  in  everj^  respect  to  those  obtained  with  the 
larger  camera.  These  gave  direct  enlargemeiits 
of  even  superior  quality  to  the  contact  prints  from 
the  whole-plates  (0^  x 8|  inches).  This,  how- 
ever, was  but  a matter  of  the  application  of  tech- 
nical knowledge.  The  real  point  worth  consider- 
ing, and  which  appealed  to  us  most  strongly,  was 
that  with  the  aid  of  the  small  camera,  fitted  with 
a large  direct-vision  finder  and  an  absolutely  ac- 
curate focusing-scale,  a dozen  perfect  negatives 
were  obtained  on  the  small  plates  of  far  more 
pleasing  pictorial  quality  and  spontaneity  than 
those  made  with  tlie  large  camera  with  its  accom- 
paniment of  cumbersome  movement,  focusing, 
etc.,  all  j)roductive  of  the  strained  expression  on 
the  part  of  the  sitter.  To  render  accurate  the 
focusing  by  scale,  the  floor  of  the  studio  was 
scaled  also  by  light  chalk-marks,  so  that  the  exact 
distance  of  the  camera  from  the  model  could  be 
seen  at  a glance.  This  method  of  using  a small 
camera  for  studio-work  should  api)cal  to  many 
professionals  who  arc  also  exjjert  photographers. 
The  question  of  economy  in  materials  is  also  worth 
very  careful  consideration. 


The  Pose  of  the  Figure 


OSIX(j  is  one  of  those  branches  of 
photographic  work  in  which  natural 
intuition  is  a necessity,  although 
it  can  be  developed  very  largely 
by  i>ractice  and  study.  It  is  filled 
with  difficulties  and  pitfalls:  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  these  are  met  successfully,  the  result 
will  give  much  greater  satisfaction  than  can  Ijc 
got  from  success  more  easily  attained. 

The  beginner  generally  starts  with  a hcad-and- 
shouldcrs  portrait,  and  this,  altliough  not  without, 
difficulties  of  its  own,  is  free  of  some  of  the 
greater  ones  which  are  encountered  when  we  deal 
with  a full-length  jjortrait.  Here,  as  far  as  pose 
is  concerned,  the  great  factor  is  the  carriage  of 
the  fiead.  This  in  many  sitters  is  almost  as 
characteristic  and  cxi)rcssive  as  the  face  itself, 
and  we  have  to  endeavor  to  secure  tliat  charac- 
terization. To  do  so,  we  must  first  learn  what  it 
is,  so  that  we  can  sec  when  wc  have  it : for  al- 


though in  a snapshot -portrait  made  when  the 
subject  is  not  conscious  of  the  presence  of  the 
camera,  we  shall  be  likely  enough  to  get  it  without 
any  trouble,  the  case  is  (piite  ditt'erent  when  the 
sitter  knows  he  is  facing  the  camera. 

The  way  in  which  the  body  of  the  sitter  is  suj)- 
I)orted  affects  it  very  greatly;  and  as  in  most 
hcad-and-shouldcrs  ])ortraiturc  the  rest  of  the 
picture  gives  little  or  no  clue  as  to  whether  the 
subject  is  standing  or  sitting,  wc  must  take 
care  that  the  method  of  sui>i)ort  is  that  which 
Ijcst  brings  out  the  characteristic  j)oise  of  the 
head.  This  point  is  (fi‘  the  greatest  imi)ortancc. 

In  the  case  of  men  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  this  is  secured  more  easily  wlicn  they  are 
standing.  When  seated,  there  is  a tendency 
for  the  heacl  to  sink  between  the  shoulders. 
But  a standing  i)ose,  when  the  cxj)osure  runs 
into  many  seconds,  is  very  apt  to  cause  move- 
ment; and  so,  to  prevent  swaying,  a support  of 
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some  kind,  such  as  the  edge  of  a table  will  pro- 
\ ide,  may  l>e  given  to  the  back. 

Very  little  study  will  be  needed  to  show  that, 
although  the  hands  may  be  right  out  of  the 
picture,  their  position  is  of  importance,  since 
it  influences  the  shape  of  the  shoidders.  When 
the  hands  are  brought  forward  and  clasped, 
the  pose  of  the  head  and  shoulders  will  tend  to  be 
easy  and  restful;  held  behind  the  back,  it  will  be 
forcefid  and  alert.  Which  to  select  will  have  to 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  sitter.  The 
hand  up  to  the  face  has  a suggestion  of  thought- 
fulness: but,  if  it  is  arranged  clumsily,  instead 
of  thought  it  may  hint  at  toothache. 

Though  the  square,  straightforward  view  is  not 
often  ])leasing — although  sometimes  it  is  (piite 
the  best — too  much  striving  after  effect  must  be 
avoided.  If  the  shoulders  are  turned  one  way 
and  the  head  the  other,  it  must  not  be  overdone, 
or  a constrained  effect  will  be  obtained.  It  is  an 
old  and  sound  rule  to  let  the  eyes  follow  the  head 
— that  is  to  say,  if  the  head  is  turned  towards 
the  right,  the  eyes  should  look  a little  more  to  the 
right,  and  vice  versa.  If  the  eyes  are  turned  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  head,  the  exj)ression 
will  be  furtive  and  sly. 

The  lines  of  the  figure  may  be  emphasized  or 
supj)ressed,  according  to  circumstances.  In 
the  case  of  ladies  with  a natural  grace,  they  may 
be  accentuated  by  securing  a contrast  between 
the  figure  and  the  background.  With  men  in 
ordinary,  everyday  costume,  it  is  better  to  sub- 
due them — by  the  use  of  a dark  background  for 
dark  clothes,  for  examj)le.  lint  in  other  gar- 
ments, such  as  military  uniform,  golfing-  or 
riiling-outfit,  and  so  on,  there  may  not  be  the  same 
need  for  suppression. 

In  threeciuarter-length  and  full-length  por- 
traits, the  difficulties,  as  we  have  indicated,  are 
greater.  The  lines  of  the  arms  and  the  position 
of  the  hands  become  of  supreme  importance. 
The  hands,  with  dark  clothes,  are  apt  to  come  out 
as  strong  spots  of  highlight,  and  the  disposition  of 
these  .si)ots  in  the  picture-s])ace  must  be  thought 
out  carefully.  If  the  lighting  can  be  controlled 
so  that  the  hands  are  much  less  illuminated  than 
the  face,  so  mnch  the  better.  Ify  bringing  them 


together,  we  reduce  the  two  light  spots  to  one. 
By  giving  the  hands  something  to  do,  we  shall 
also  simplify  our  task,  as  it  is  much  easier  then 
to  get  a natural  pose.  Nothing  reveals  the 
skill,  or  lack  of  it,  of  the  portrait-worker  so 
quickly  as  the  way  in  which  he  deals  with  the 
hands.  Attention  to  this  is  imperative. 

Very  often  one  sees  a wcll-po.sed  and  well- 
arranged  figure  spoiled  by  strong  contrasts  in 
minor  parts.  The  bars  of  a chair,  for  instance, 
may  be  quite  dark  and  spots  of  a light  back- 
ground show  through  them.  The  chair  or  other 
accessories  must  be  kej)t  accessory,  and  this 
can  be  done  only  by  constant  watchfulness  in  the 
arranging  of  the  sitter  and  l)ackground. 

The  lines  of  the  figure  must  be  graceful  or 
vigorous.  With  men,  as  a rule,  the  latter 
alternative  must  be  chosen:  but  with  the  other 
sex,  both  the  figure  itself  and  its  draperies  often 
have  a spontaneous  grace  which  requires  little  or 
no  arrangement,  merely  recognition.  In  a 
standing-pose,  the  weight  should  not  be  dis- 
tributed equally  on  both  legs,  if  we  aim  at  grace 
and  ease,  but  thrown  on  one,  the  other  leg  being 
bent.  The  pose  should  not  be  one  representing 
a phase  of  movement,  even  if  an  animated  result 
is  our  aim.  If  it  is  the  result  of  a movement, 
the  movement  should  be  completed.  For  ex- 
ample, we  might  have  such  a pose  as  a seated 
figure,  or  a standing  figure;  but  a figure  caught 
in  the  act  of  getting  uj)  to  greet  a friend,  however 
vivacious  and  natural  it  seemed  at  first  sight, 
wonld  not  be  a lasting  success.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  moment  after  a movement  is  often  the 
moment  to  expose:  it  is  most  likely  to  catch  the 
figure  in  a lifelike  attitude,  and  the  draperies 
in  lines  they  take  naturally.  Pulling  about 
the  draj)ing  to  get  some  sj)ecial  effect  is  very  apt 
to  make  the  residt  look  too  formally  arranged. 

After  all,  the  best  posing  is  done,  not  by 
arranging  at  all,  Imt  by  leaving  the  subject  free 
to  move  about  .si)ontaneously,  keeping  a sharp 
look-out,  and  then,  when  the  right  moment 
seems  to  have  come,  asking  that  the  pose  may  be 
kept  for  a moment.  The  best  poses  are  seen, 
not  arranged;  and  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  learn 
to  see  them. — Pliofuijrapher. 
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IX  THE  BLUE  MOUNTAINS 
A urn  UR  DARING 


Some  Accessories  for  the  Film-User 

WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


worker  wlio  employs  a filni- 
iiera  M'ith  serious  intent  soon 
Is  the  neeil  of  certain  acces- 
ies  of  a eliaraeter  different 
m those  required  in  connection 
with  a plate-camera,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
some  means  to  record  conveniently  comj)lete 
data  regarding  the  expostires  in  such  a manner 
as  to  prevent  possible 
con  fusion  w hen  a 
number  of  rolls  of  ex- 
posed film  accumidate 
before  develo])uient  is 
commenced.  Of 
course,  means  of  iden- 
tification is  provided 
if  one's  camera  is 
fitted  with  the  Auto- 
graj)hic  l)ack;  but 
this  feature  is  avail- 
able for  those  of  only 
one  mannfacturcr. 

Alorcover,  the  space 
allowed  for  data  is 
limitcfl.  and  insuffi- 
cient when  a full 
record  of  the  various 
factors  is  ile sired. 

For  these  reasons,  I 
do  not  thiidv  that 
ex])crienced  workers 
will  consider  a note- 
book out  of  ])lace  in 
any  otitfit,  and  the 
one  (leseril)ed  below 
has  ])roved  so  efficient 
that  I wish  to  pass 
the  idea  along. 

The  feature  of  the 
design  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  loose  leaves 
arc  made  the  ])roper 
size  to  tit  the  fihn-s])ool  the  record  is  intcmled 
for,  thus  allowing  a record-slip  to  be  kei)f  with 
each  roll  of  exj)osed  film  until  ready  for  develo])- 
meiil,  an  effective  safeguard  against  loss. 

Fig.  1 shows  a record-leaf  tor  a six-exposure 
roll.  As  I am  using  a ‘•2i  x .‘tj  camera,  these 
leaves  are  made  'if-inches  wide — whicli  is  about 
the  sj)ace  between  the  cthIs  of  the  s])ool — .so  that 
when  the  last  exposure  is  recorded  the  slip  can 
be  wra])])ed  aroiinil  the  si)ool  of  film  before 
I)utting  it  away.  The  length  of  the  leaf  is  a 
Jiiatter  of  choice;  but  in  this  instance  is  ten 


inches,  which  allows  it  to  go  into  a compact 
notebook  when  folded  once.  As  will  be  seen, 
the  sheet  is  divided  into  the  same  number  of 
spaces  as  there  are  exposure-sections  on  the 
film,  each  being  numbered  to  correspond.  These 
numbers  and  dividing-lines  can  be  placed  easily 
on  several  sheets  at  a time  if  a typewriter  is 
used  with  carbon-paper.  The  notebook  con- 
taining a number  of 
leaves  is  shown  in  fig. 
2.  The  covers  which 
can  be  made  from 
j)icces  of  plain  card- 
mount  stock  measure 
2^  X 5 inches,  and  are 
hinged  together  with 
a strip  of  leather  or 
cloth,  on  the  inside  of 
which  is  attached  a 
double-ended  hook. 
A,  of  bent  wire,  this 
being  held  in  place 
by  passing  a strip  of 
cloth  through  and 
glueing  it  to  the  inside 
of  the  back.  The 
record-leaves  are  then 
folded  once  through 
the  center  and  .slipped 
under  the  hooked 
ends  of  the  wire. 
When  a leaf  is  filled, 
and  the  film  removed 
from  the  camera,  it 
is  only  the  work  of  a 
moment  to  slide  it  out 
and  wind  the  leaf 
around  the  spool. 
The  data  is  thus  at 
hand  when  one  is 
ready  to  develop;  and 
after  the  films  are 
trouble  to  write  a serial 
number  ui)on  oue  cud  of  each  negative  and  enter 
the  same  uj)on  the  right-han<l  side  of  the  data — 
form  under  the  heading  “Neg.  No.” — these 
leaves  then  being  filed  in  a separate  book,  or  any 
other  manner  desired. 

d'hose  who  have  tried  to  develop  “non- 
curling" films  in  a tray  know  how  they  live 
up  to  their  name! — especially  during  the  first 
few  moments  that  they  are  in  the  solution; 
moreover,  loo.se  pieces  of  film  are  sli]Ji)ery  things 
to  handle  when  wet,  and  there  is  constant 
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danger  of  scratching.  Some  of  these  objections 
are  overcome  by  “see-sawing"  a whole  strij) 
through  a tray  of  developer;  Imt  this  is  tire- 
some, to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  of  fogging 
from  too  long  exposure  to  the  darkroom-light. 
Tlie  tank  is  i)robably  tlie  best  solution  of  the 
problem  in  the  case  of  larger-sized  roll-films; 
but  for  the  small  rolls  used  in  pocket-cameras — 
the  length  of  which  is  not  so  great  as  to  j)rove 
inconvenient — there  is  no  reason  why  they 
cannot  be  handled  quickly  and  easily  flat  in  a 
narrow  tray  of  sufflcient  length.  This  method 


To  use:  turn  the  rack  over  on  the  work- 

bench, remove  the  black-paper  from  the  roll 
of  film,  and  i)in  the  film  by  the  ends  j'ace-doini 
to  the  wooden  l>locks  with  ordinary  thumb- 
tacks, taking  care  to  sti-etch  the  film  enough 
to  avoid  buckling.  Half  fill  the  tray  with  clear 
water  of  the  same  teuii)erature  as  the  develoi)er, 
turn  the  rack  right-side  up  and  immerse  in  the 
water,  allowing  the  fim  to  soak  a moment  or 
two  before  draining  off  and  ajqilying  the  de- 
veloper. Air-btd)bles,  etc.  are  best  removed 
l)y  swabbing  lightly  with  a tuft  of  cotton  while 


has  the  advantage  that  the  i)rogress  of  develo])- 
ment  can  be  watched  at  intervals;  which  some 
of  us  still  like  to  do,  especially  when  the  ex- 
posures have  been  made  under  doubtfid  con- 
ditions. The  sketches,  figs,  and  4,  show  such 
a tray,  together  with  a rack  to  hold  the  film 
during  manipulation.  The  rack,  fig.  .‘5.  is  com- 
j)osed  of  tw(j  eml-blocks,  BI5,  ot  soft  pine, 
fastened  to  si<le-strips,  CC.  These  might  be 
made  of  wood,  but  as  illustrated  are  of  tin 
bent  L shape  to  ensure  greater  stiffness.  'I'lie 
frame  should  be  at  least  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
wider  inside  than  the  length  of  the  film-si)ool, 
and  long  enough  for  the  ex])osed  j)ortion  of  the 
film  to  be  clear  f)f  tin*  inner  sides  of  the  end- 
blocks.  For  a ‘2J  x .‘ti  six-ex])f)sure  roll,  the 
frame  slioidd  be  not  less  than  inches  wide 
between  sides,  anfl  a clear  si)ace  allowed  from 
end  to  end  of  '•2‘2^  inches,  'the  tray — which 
can  be  of  tin — shouhl  be  large  enough  to  hold 
the  rack  without  undue  er()wding,  and  be  not 
less  than  2 inches  dee]).  Any  tin-smith  can 
make  it  for  a small  sum;  after  which  a coating 
of  as])haltum- varnish,  or  one  of  the  special 
tray-enamels,  ap]>lied  to  both  tray  ami  rack 
will  render  tliem  ehemical-j)roof  and  durable. 


the  film  is  soaking  iu  the  water.  .Vs  all  nou- 
curliug  films  have  a gelatiu-coating  on  the 
back — which  is  likely  to  stick  when  damj); 
f)ut  not  when  fully  soaked — always  ])lace  the 
water  iu  the  tray  before  the  film  is  in  ])lace. 
The  film  being  hehl  flat  at  the  ends,  oidy  a com- 
jiaratively  small  amount  of  solution  is  recpiired, 
from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  of  develo])er  being 
sidfieient  for  the  size  roll  previously  mentioued; 
and  if  enough  i)reservativc  is  used  in  the  formula, 
two  or  three  rolls  may  be  develo])eil  in  the  same 
lot  of  solution.  If  a dee])  cover  of  cardboard 
or  metal  is  ])ro)'ide)l  for  the  develo])ing-tray 
it  is  not  necessary  for  one  to  remain  in  daihness 
all  the  time  the  work  is  ])rogressing.  However, 
the  tray  should  be  rocked  at  short  i]iter\als — 
especially  when  ])yro  is  use<l  -to  ])revent  streaks 
or  mottling  and  other  troubles. 

When  one  is  likely  to  lun'c  several  rolls  to 
develo])  at  a time,  it  is  well  to  ha)’e  an  extra 
tray  or  two,  so  that  the  work  can  be  ke])t  going 
without  interru])t  ion.  Else,  nsi'  an  earthen 
jar  for  the  hypo-solution,  ami  dro])  the  films 
info  this  iu  a loose  roll  to  fix. 

The  common  method  to  hold  film-negatives 
in  ])laee  between  two  se])arate  ])ieees  of  glass  is 
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ratlier  inconvenient  wlien  one  is  jirinting  from 
several;  therefore,  I think  that  the  kit  repre- 
sented in  fig.  o will  be  found  far  more  con- 
venient. At  least,  I have  found  it  so.  This 
consists  of  two  sheets  of  clear  glass,  I)  and  E, — 
old  glass  negatives  if  carefully  cleaned  will 
answer  well — a size  or  two  larger  than  the 
film-negatives,  say  3j  x glass  for  '•2j  x 3j 
films.  These  are  hinged  together  with  a strip 
of  cloth  ])assepartout  binding,  F.  On  D is 
pasted  or  gummed  a paper-mask,  G,  having  a 
cnt-ont  the  size  of  the  negative  i)roper — or  a 
little  smaller  if  j)rints  with  a clear  white  margin 
are  wanted — exclusive  of  the  blank  edges  of  the 
film.  Upon  this  are  attached  the  paper-tabs, 
II  H,  the  lower  ])arts  of  which  are  gummed  up  to 
the  dotted  lines,  h h,  leaving  the  upper  ends 
free.  These  are  so  i)laced  that,  when  the  edge 
of  a negative  is  slipi)ed  tinder  the  tabs,  it  will 
rest  in  the  correct  position  over  the  cut-out 
portion  of  the  mask — then  all  that  remains  is 
to  close  the  cover-glass,  E,  over  the  film  and 
insert  in  the  holder  of  the  enlarger.  By  omit- 


ting the  cover-glass  one  has  a convenient  means 
to  hold  films  in  an  ordinary  printing-frame. 


Photographic  Reading 


reading  of  standard  literature 
men  in  professional  life  is  cou- 
ered  a necessity.  Like  phj’si- 
ns,  dentists,  oculists,  lawyers, 
1 painters,  photographers — in- 
cluding the  progressive  amateur — should  culti- 
\ate  this  important  field.  Books,  worthy  of 
the  serious  attention  of  the  jihotograiihic 
worker,  as  soon  as  they  are  published,  are  ex- 
amined critically  by  the  Editor  of  PHOTO-Eu.i, 
anil  reviewed  adequately.  Moreover,  a list  of 
reliable  works,  by  acknowledged  authorities, 
is  published  in  every  issue  of  this  magazine. 
.V  capalile  writer  treats  this  important  subject 
in  a recent  issue  of  Photography  and  Focus,  as 
follows;  It  may  be  safely  stated  that  photog- 
raphers, as  a class,  do  not  spend  sufficient  time 
to  read  up  their  suliject.  lu  many  cases  their 
knowledge  does  not  extend  beyond  the  minimum 
necessary  for  their  practical  purposes.  This 
is  a juty.  .Viiart  from  the  pleasure  and  interest 
derived  from  a larger  acfiuaintance  with  the 
subject,  they  would  find  that  increased  knowl- 
eilge  would  mean  increased  jiower,  even  in  the 
comparativclv  limited  area  of  their  own  work. 

Notl  ling  but  good  can  result  from  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a fair  all-around  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject as  a whole,  so  that  at  least  the  important 
outlines  shall  be  grasiied;  and  the  winter-months 


provide  the  best  opportunity  to  acquire  this 
knowledge,  inasmuch  as  practical  work  usually 
makes  less  demands  upon  one’s  leisure  than  at 
other  times.  For  such  a purpose,  every  photog- 
rapher should  have  at  least  one  general  book, 
from  which  he  can  gather  an  acquaintance  with 
the  many  processes  and  methods,  and  with  the 
ba.sic  principles  which  underlie  them. 

It  is  obvioirsly  impossible,  however,  that  a 
book  of  this  kind  can  deal  in  minute  detail  with 
every  corner  of  the  field.  This  is  where  the  special 
treatise  comes  to  the  rescue.  A photographer 
who  makes  enlargements,  for  example,  can  ob- 
tain a good  deal  of  the  information  he  needs  from 
such  a book;  but  he  should  certainly  supple- 
ment it  by  reading  books  that  deal  with  this 
branch  of  work  only,  as  they  will  treat  the  sub- 
ject in  a more  exhaustive  manner.  The  best 
course  to  adopt  in  the  case  of  any  particular 
liranch  of  photographic  work  is,  first  to  master 
the  broad  facts  from  a general  treatise,  and  then 
fill  in  the  details  from  a special  one.  It  is 
assumed,  in  all  cases,  that  the  reader  will  not  take 
the  first  book  that  comes  to  hand,  but  that  he 
will  be  at  some  pains  to  select  the  best  available. 

Some  photographers  elect  to  explore  one  or 
more  of  the  by-ways  that  o])en  out  from  the 
direct  photographic  road,  and  down  which  it  is 
liarely  necessary  for  the  traveler  on  the  broad 


highway  to  glance.  They  take  up  the  study  of 
optics,  of  cliemistry,  of  photomicrography,  of 
the  kinematograph,  of  color  photography. 
Others  devote  themselves  to  research  work  and 
invention,  and  achieve  results  both  in  practical 
work  and  in  theory  that  are  of  the  utmost  value 
and  importance.  To  all  of  these  reading  is  vital. 

In  addition  to  all  this  there  is  much  helpful 
reading  to  be  done  on  topies  that  have  a bearing 
not  only  on  photography  but  on  other  modes 
of  graphic  art.  Much  of  the  information  and 
knowledge  necessary  to  the  artist,  the  de- 
signer, and  the  sculptor,  is  equally  necessary  to 
the  photographer  in,  at  any  rate,  some  phases 
of  his  work.  Herein  is  to  be  found  guiilauce 
that  too  many  would-be  pictorial  photographers 
neglect.  The  charge  is  often  urged  against  them, 
and  frequently  with  justice,  that  they  are 
ignorant  even  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
art — that  they  have  not  studied  so  much  as  the 
vital  question  of  composition.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  a goo<l  deal  in  this  kind  of  literature  that 
hardly  conies  within  the  practical  range  of  the 
photographer;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is 
still  more  that  does  concern  him.  The  re- 


toucher has  a different  end  in  view  from  that 
of  the  sculptor,  the  modeler,  and  the  portrait- 
painter,  but  some  of  the  knowledge  essential  to 
them  is  equally  essential  to  him;  and  the  lessons 
of  the  life-class  have  a purpose  for  the  photog- 
rapher, the  painter  and  the  draughtsman. 

Hence  it  follows  that  works  upon  art,  in  the 
broad  sense,  especially  when  adequately  illus- 
trated. should  certainly  come  within  the  photog- 
rapher's reading  if  he  asjiires  to  do  any  work 
that  shall  rise  above  the  merely  mechanical. 

Indeed,  the  photogra]iher  is  hardly  likely  to 
err  on  the  side  of  too  wide  and  varied  a range  of 
reading.  But  to  real)  advantage  of 

his  study  he  must  see  to  it  that  his  reading  is  not 
casual  and  perfunctory.  He  should  make  notes. 
He  should  l)c  on  the  alert  for  those  things  which 
particularly  concern  whatever  aim  he  has  in 
view,  collect  them,  sift  and  sort  them,  and 
finally  arrange  and  dovetail  them  into  a complete 
and  coherent  whole.  The  photographer  who  docs 
not  read  up  his  subject  at  all  neglects  one  of  the 
most  potent  sources  of  help  and  inspiration; 
he  who  reads  widely,  and  with  a purpose,  is  taking 
the  surest  road  to  success. — I’lioiographi/. 


Direct-Mail  Methods  for  Photographers 

(Part  Two) 


MICHAEL  GROSS 


ilX  the  ])revious  article  on  direct- 
mail  solicitation,  the  writer  men- 
tioned tliat,  in  liis  opinion,  only 
the  surface  of  this  metlu)d  of  going 
after  increased  photographic  busi- 
ness seemed  to  have  been  scratched.  A little 
investigation,  however,  has  convinced  him  that, 
scattered  around  lightly  here  and  there,  like 
raisins  in  a store-bought  cake,  arc  men  who 
have  gone  a little  beneath  the  surface  and  wlio 
have  hit  on  several  efficient  plans  to  make  the 
])ostman’s  visit  mean  more  than  a deluge  of 
photo-sui)i)ly  bills  and  mctol-sul>stitute  circu- 
lars. In  this  article,  ancl  in  those  to  follow,  the 
writer  will  endeavor  to  oulline  lulcfly  a few  of 
these  successful  plans  and  to  explain  their  modii.'i 
operajuJi  for  the  benefit  of  photographers. 

The  direct-mail  method  used  by  i\lr.  Dash, 
a j)hotograj)her  operating  a studio  in  a residen- 
tial sectiem  of  a large  manufacturing-city,  is 
one  that  should  prove  of  interest,  if  c)uly  as  an 
examj)le  of  what  can  be  aeeomi)!ishc-d  by  cutting 
awav  from  the  haekneved  business  that  ewerv 


side-street  photographer  competes  for  and  by 
specializing  in  a market  that  is  not  over-crowded. 

Home-portraitists,  who  carried  their  complete 
business  in  the  bellows  of  their  respective  cam- 
eras; “ kidnajepers,”  who  snapjeed  every  well- 
dressecl  child  they  could  stop  on  the  streets: 
and  press-photogra])her.s  who,  having  adxanee 
notice  of  graduations,  wecldings,  and  other  gala 
events,  would  make'  a few  exposures  foi-  theii- 
newsi)apers  and  then,  a day  or  two  later,  peddle 
out  ]>rints  at  "a  dollar  a throw,  " had  so  cut 
into  (Mr.  Dash's  business  that  he  was  sc'rionsl\- 
considering  whether  or  not  to  east  off  the  wor- 
ries of  bossdom  and  go  Icaek  to  his  old  job  of 
retoneher  on  a strictly  salary  basis. 

One  da)-  a gentleman  came  into  the  studio, 
unwrapped  an  original  design  which  featured 
a well-known  brand  of  soap,  and  asked  i\li-. 
Dash  to  copy  the  drawing  down  to  three  inehc's 
in  length  by  the  jerojeortiona le  width.  I'roni 
this  negati)-e  Air.  Dash  was  to  make  and  de- 
liver one  contact  glass-]>ositive.  ;\s  these  speci- 
fications were  a little  bit  call  of  the  ordinary. 
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Mr.  Dash’s  curiosity  was  aroused  and,  by  judi- 
cious questioning,  he  managed  to  draw  out  the 
following  points  of  information. 

The  gentleman  who  wanted  the  work  done 
owned  a lithographic  plant  and  the  design  he 
had  brought  in  was  to  be  reproduced  as  a 24- 
sheet  poster — meaning  an  advertising-display 
consisting  of  this  number  of  sheets,  each  28  x 
42  inches,  the  whole  completely  covering  the 
standardized  bill-boards  that  line  most  every 
highway  and  byway  in  the  United  States. 

The  method  of  producing  these  posters  was, 
briefly,  as  follows:  The  small  original  .sketch 
being  approved  by  the  customer,  it  was  photo- 
graphed and  a glass-positive  made.  The  lithog- 
rapher iirserted  this  positive  into  a projection- 
lantern  in  his  own  darkroom.  On  the  opposite 
wall,  he  tacked  up  a sheet  of  white  paper  the 
exact  size  that  the  finished  24-sheet  poster  was 
to  be.  He  then  manipulated  the  image  until 
it  completely  covered  this  sheet.  The  enlarged 
design,  as  it  now  a]>peared  on  the  paper,  was 
gone  over  with  a charcoal  })encil  and  when  all 
the  detail  had  been  drawn  in,  the  sheet  was  cut 
into  twelve  sections — two  sheets  to  a section — 
and  each  part  laid  face  down  on  a zinc-plate 
large  enough  to  accommodate  it.  Rubbing  the 
l)ack  of  the  sheet  transferred  the  charcoal  marks 
to  the  zinc,  where  they  were  afterwards  covered 
with  a specially-prepared  ink  and  etched.  The 
plates  were  then  ready  to  be  printed. 

In  addition  to  using  a great  mimber  of  these 
l)ositives,  the  customer  informed  Mr.  Dash  that. 
des])ite  the  fact  that  the  market  was  neglected 
by  photograi)hers,  there  was  a good  deal  of 
other  camera-work  done  in  the  lithographic 
business.  Thus,  some  lithographers  have  a 
photograidi  made  of  every  original  sketch  turned 
out,  on  approval,  by  their  art-department. 
Others  ottered  their  customers  a “window-trim’’ 
ser\'ice.  This  meant  that,  having  built  a model 
store-window  in  their  lithographic  plant,  they 
would  set  iq)  in  it  a eom])lete  display,  thereby 
showing  a manufacturer  exactly  how  liis  proihiet 
could  be  featured  to  the  best  advantage  in 
connection  with  the  lithograittiic  material  he 
had  purchased.  It  was  nothing  mnisual,  Mr. 
Dash  learned,  for  a lithographer  to  have  such 
a window  ])hotograi)hed  and  to  i)resent  an  ad- 
vertiser with  a linndred  or  even  more  j^rints, 
made  up  on  eight  by  ten  glo.s.sy  ])a])er  and 
mounted  on  muslin,  to  be  distributed  to  his 
salesmen  or  to  be  sent  to  ilealers  as  an  aid  to 
trimming  their  windows. 

Still  other  lithograittiers,  when  asked  by  a 
manufacturer  to  submit  a sketeh.  went  to  a 
photographer  and  ])ose<l  li\ing  models  who  il- 
lustrated the  uses  to  whieh  the  advertised  prod- 


uct could  be  put.  From  these  photographs  the 
artist  afterwards  worked  up  his  sketches. 

It  was  also  an  everyday  occurrence  for  a 
lithograi)her  to  incorporate  into  an  advertising- 
design,  a reproduction  of  the  package,  box  or 
bottle  in  which  an  advertiser’s  product  was 
sold.  The  quickest,  best  and  least  expensive 
way  to  do  this  was  to  hav^e  a photograph  made 
and  then  to  paste  the  finished  print  into  the 
sketch. 

Mr.  Dash,  having  gained  this  valuable  in- 
formation, immediately  began  to  read  up  on 
lithography  with  a view  to  acquaint  himself 
more  intimately  with  the  details  of  the  process. 
When  he  had  acquired  a good  working-knowledge 
of  this  method  of  printing,  he  sat  down  and 
prepared  the  following  series  of  letters,  to  be 
sent,  one  every  fortnight,  to  each  lithographer 
in  his  city.  The  first  letter  made  a plaj^  for 
“positive”  orders  and  read  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir:  A monuineiit-maker,  you  will  admit,  is 
a good  stone-artist,  but  does  that  mean  that  you 
would  hire  him  to  make  the  stone-engravings  on  one 
of  your  poster-jobs? 

In  the  same  way  a photographer  may  be  master  of 
his  trade  and  still  not  know  a thing  about  photog- 
raphy in  its  relation  to  lithographic  work.  Even 
with  this  handicap,  however,  he  might  still  be  able 
to  make  a passaljle  positive  from  one  of  your  poster- 
sketches. 

But  don't  you  think  it  a much  safer  and  surer  plan 
to  have  your  positives  made  by  a photographer  v ho, 
through  constant  specializing  in  this  work,  under- 
stands the  exact  requirements  of  lithographers? 

The  next  time  you  need  a positive,  let  me  send  a 
boy  over  for  your  sketch.  If  my  work  is  not  superior 
to  anything  in  this  line  you  have  been  getting,  send  the 
positive  back  and  you  won’t  be  bothered  with  a bill 
for  it. 

I hope  to  hear  from  you. 

Dash — the  lithographer’s  photographer 

The  merit  of  thi.s  letter  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  gets  under  the  lithograi)her’s  skin.  It  talks 
to  him  in  lithographic  terms  which  he  under- 
stands instead  of  studio-phrases  whose  meaning 
he  can  only  guess  at. 

Mr.  Dash’s  second  letter  made  a bid  for  gen- 
eral photographic  work.  It  read: 

Dear  Sir:  If  a customer  demands  it,  your  art-depart- 
ment can,  without  a doubt,  turn  out  a rough  advertis- 
ing suggestion  within  twenty-four  hours. 

I?ut  sujjpose  that  it  is  necessary  that  this  sketch 
contain  a [ihotographic  reproduction  of  the  package 
your  customer’s  product  is  sold  in,  or  that  it  requires 
the  addition  of  photography  in  some  other  form. 

Have  you  a photographer  who  is  capable  to  work 
hand-in-hand  with  your  art-department?  One  who, 
because  of  specialization  in  camera-work  for  lithog- 
raphers, can  interpret  and  carry  out  their  ideas 
successfully — and  still  give  you  a twenty-four  hour 
service  if  necessary. 
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If  you  have  had  <lifficiilty  to  secure  quick  and 
intelligent  co-o])?ralion  in  the  matter  of  j)hotography, 
why  not  try  Dash,  the  lithograiiher's  photographer, 
on  the  next  piece  of  general  camera-work  that  conies 
up. 

You  will  he  pleasantly  amazed  at  what  the  words 
“Photo-service"  can  really  he  made  to  mean. 

Here,  again — as  in  letter  one — the  oiiening 
sentence  attracts  attention  hecause  it  talks  to 
the  lithograplier  in  his  own  language.  There 
are  no  “we  beg  leave  to  state,  ” “we  take  the 
liberty  to  call  your  attention  to  our  well-c(|ui]jpe<l 
studio,”  or  other  glib  and  hackneyed  jilirases; 
but  the  first  sentence  strikes  iininediately  the 
keynote  of  the  jiaragraphs  to  cuine.  d'hese, 
in  turn,  cover  all  tlie  essential  points,  tell  the 
qualifications  of  the  man  who  writes  the  letter 
and  close  by  making  a bid  for  the  work. 

The  third  and  last  letter  of  the  series  solicited 
the  work  of  making  up  sample-books  for  litho- 
graphic salesmen,  and  ran  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir:  Your  salesmen  realize  that,  in  the  win- 
dow-di.splays  and  other  lithogra])hic  work  you  have 
already  turned  out,  they  pos.sess  an  asset  which  should 
enable  them  to  swing  new  accounts  into  line. 

One  thing,  however,  prevents  their  making  the 
fullest  use  of  this  asset.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that. 


owing  to  the  Imlk  of  litho-samples,  it  is  |)ossible  to  take 
only  a few  to  a prospective  purchaser. 

.\  conveniently-sized  sample- book,  however,  con- 
taining a snappy  lilack-and-white  or  haml-colored 
photograph  of  the  most  striking  lit h(jgraphed  displays 
you  have  manufactured  would  serve  the  purposes 
almost  as  well,  and  the  increased  business  your  sales- 
men could  do  with  the  aid  of  sneh  sample-l)ooks  would 
more  than  pay  for  their  cost  within  a ver\'  short  time. 

Why  not  let  me  come  over,  at  your  convcTuence, 
ex|)lain  my  i>roi)osition  fully,  and  show  you  specimens 
of  the  kiinl  of  photograjiliy  I put  into  these  books. 

I hope  to  hear  from  you. 

Starting  with  tlic.se  three  letters  ami  a mailing- 
list  of  eighty  names,  Mr.  Dasli  has  made  smdi 
a marked  success  of  doing  photogra])hic  work 
for  lithographers,  that  he  has  now  spread  his 
mail-order  jiroiiosition  into  neighboring  cities. 
d”he  only  worry  he  has  at  present  is  to  find  some 
fellow  who  would  like  to  buy  a ))orl rait-camera, 
virtually  new,  several  ]iainted  backgrounds, 
head-rests,  and  other  st  ndio-para])hernalia. 
d”hese  things  are  of  no  earl  lily  use  to  him  and 
they  are  onl\-  taking  up  a hd  of  valuable  room 
that  could  be  used  to  better  advantage. 

[Fur  purl  one,  sec  Darwber  !U17\ 
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niattcrs  pictorial,  many  of  us  are 
ke  llic  man  of  the  old  story  wlio 
I't  out  in  (|uest  of  a fonr-leaf- 
lover.  He  Iravelefl  far  and  wide, 
ver  liill  and  \ alle>’,  from  ^•illage  to 
\illay<‘,  from  eountrx’  to  country,  and,  fiiiall.w 
after  a long  and  fruitless  search,  he  returned 
home  to  find  a i)erfect  specimen  at  his  own 
frout-<loor.  IIow  often  mc  overlook  heauty! 

It  is  ditlicult  for  many  of  us  to  realize  that  the 
licauties  of  nature  are  not  in  some  far-off  place, 
where  only  a few  wliite  men  have  ftone,  hut 
ralla'i'  out  the  l)ackyard,  almost  within  siyiit. 
Wc  fto  away  in  search  of  jiictorial  material  only 
to  return  home  and  find  that  someone  has  heen 
getting  hotter  ])ieturcs  in  our  own  locality 
d’h<'  troiil)le  is,  that  few  of  us  have  trained  our 
eyes  to  discern  the  l)eauties  that  lie  close  at 
hand;  wc  see,  hut  wc  do  not  sec  to  appreciate. 
Wc  stroll  down  th<'  street,  see  sonu-thiug  that 


strikes  our  fancy,  point  our  camera  and  release 
the  shutter.  The  artist,  on  the  other  hand, 
api)roaches  a sul)ject  critically.  He  studies  it 
from  every  angle,  comes  hack  to  it  at  different 
hours  of  the  day  and,  j)erhaps,  at  different 
sea.sons  of  the  year,  and  when  he  is  finally  ready 
to  make  his  i)icture,  he  knows  that  all  con- 
ditions are  fa^■orahle  and  that  the  finished  pict- 
ure will  he  as  ])erfect  as  it  is  in  his  power  to 
make  it.  This  is  true  artistry. 

We  should  a])proach  photograjjhv  with  the 
same  critical  attitude  that  the  artist  approaches 
his  subject.  It  has  heen  demonstrated  more 
than  once  that,  in  capable  hands,  a finished 
photograj)!!  is  a work  of  art  and,  that  being  the 
case,  we  should  handle  our  little  black  box  with 
the  same  reverence  that  the  artist  handles  his 
brushes  ami  pigments.  It  is  true  that  most  of 
us  fail  comj)letely  to  produce  anything  artistic 
with  the  camera,  and  otlu'rs  only  partly’  reach 
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the  goal;  but,  for  all  of  that,  we  should  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  photography  should 
be  more  than  a mere  mechanical  hobby. 

Simply  point  your  camera  at  an  object  and 
release  the  shutter,  with  no  thought  or  intention 
save  imitation,  and  the  result  will  cry  out  from 
every  line,  “I  am  machine-made,”  no  matter 
how  perfect  the  technicpie  may  bo.  But  toil 
over  the  arrangement  and  ponder  over  the 
view-point,  and  the  light  and  shade  and  per- 


the  picture  good  and,  combined  with  these 
(pialities,  must  be  an  imaginative  personal  feel- 
ing. This  seems  like  a fearful  array  of  things 
to  master;  l)ut  remember  that  there  are  scores 
of  books  on  pictorial  art  that  discuss  these  things 
simj)ly  and  logically,  and  bring  them  down  to  a 
working-basis.  Our  photographic  magazines  also 
discuss  these  problems,  from  time  to  time,  and 
nothing  equals  these  publications  for  anuising 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  ambitious  canierist. 


FIGURE  1 

spective  and,  though  the  result  be  the  crudest, 
it  will  bear  the  impress  of  thought  and  of  art, 
because,  as  someone  has  said,  “a  ]iicture  is  an 
intermediate  between  a thought  and  a thing." 
Art  begins  when  a man,  having  formed  a stand- 
ard of  beauty,  begins  to  shaiie  the  raw  material 
toward  that  standard.  Or,  to  ex]>ress  it  in  the 
words  of  Henry  R.  J’oore,  "In  whatsoever 
degree  more  of  the  man  and  less  of  the  mechanics 
ajipear,  in  that  degree  is  the  result  a work  of  art.” 
Happily,  there  are  more  ami  more  camerists 
who  produce  ])ictures  so  beautiful  that  one 
forgets  completely  the  mechanical  side. 

It  has  been  said  ajitly  that  for  a pliotograjili 
to  be  artistic  it  is  reipiisite  that  it  be  made  by 
one  who  has  artistic  im])ulses,  and  is  guided  by 
artistic  princijiles.  This  implies  a profound 
knowledge  of  the  rules  that  govern  coinjiosition. 
One  must  have  a close  regar<l  for  line  ami  mass, 
balance,  principality,  emphasis  and  sinq)lifica- 
tion,  and  a comprehensive  apjjreciation  of  de- 
sign as  a whole.  The  values  must  be  accurate, 
the  aerial  perspective  and  the  general  tone  of 
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It  was  stated  that  the  artist  studies  an  olqecl 
at  different  hours  of  the  day  and,  perhaps,  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year,  before  he  under- 
takes to  do  a piece  of  work.  The  importance  of 
this  is  expressed  in  my  picture,  “Spirit-Flowers.” 
During  the  greater  ]>art  of  the  year,  this  lo- 
cality is  but  a commonplace  liay-licld,  where  one 
will  look  in  vain  for  anything  pictorial.  But 
during  the  early  spring,  when  dandelions  bloom 
so  plentifully  everywhere,  it  is  one  glorious 
ex})anse  of  lilting,  nodding,  white-crowned 
spirit-flowers.  The  time  of  the  day  was  also 
chosen  carefully  with  a.  ^•iew  to  the  final  result. 
With  the  sun  shinitig  directl.x'  iq)on  the  field, 
the  grass  was  illuminated  too  brilliantl,\-  and 
the  necessary  contrast  between  the  daTidelions 
and  the  grass  was  lacking.  Hut  late  in  the 
afternoon,  just  after  the  sun  had  sunk  below 
the  neighboring  forest,  the  flowers  ap])eared 
in  bohl  relief  against  the  dark  sky,  and  this  was 
chosen  as  the  most  favorable  moment,  d'he 
picture  was  made  with  the  lens  wide;  open  - 
F/fi-H.  This  was  done  for  a double  jnirpose.  By 
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using  the  largest  stop,  the  time  of  exposure 
could  be  cut  down  to  the  iiiiiiiimim  which  was 
found  necessary  owing  to  the  constant  swaying 
of  the  flowers.  But  even  more  important, 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  was  the  need 
of  centering  the  interest  in  the  foregroimd,  which 
was  accomplished  by  focusing  sharply  upon  the 
near-by  flowers  and  leaving  the  background 
more  or  less  vague.  So  beautiful  do  these 
flowers  appear  upon  the  ground-glass,  that  the 
inexperienced  workman  might  be  led  easily 
into  bringing  all  parts  of  the  picture  into  sliarji 
focus — a procedure  which  would  always  end 
with  disastrous  results.  The  time  of  exjiosure 
was  I second  on  Hammer's  Exfast  ortho  plate. 
Develoiiment  was  liy  the  tank-method. 

Let  us  turn  to  our  next  illustration,  fig.  1.  It 
is  evident  that  the  negative  from  which  this  jiriut 
was  made  is  far  too  harsh  or  contrasty.  If  we 
were  to  view  the  negative  we  would  find  that 
the  branch  is  virtually  clear  glass,  although 
the  sky  is  ((uite  ojiaipie.  This  was  diu'  to  the 
fact  that  the  sun  had  already  sunk  below  the 
cliff  oil  which  the  tree  stood,  while  yet  illumiiiat- 
iug  the  sky.  Such  extremes  of  contrast  could 
not  fail  to  jiroduce  a harsh  negative,  d'lic  nega- 
tive might  have  been  improved  greatly  by 
emjiloyiiig  a very  weak  hydrociuinoiie  developer 
and  jiroloiigiug  the  develojunent  for  from  one 


to  two  hours;  but  when  a man  has  been  on  an 
all-day  tramp,  and  comes  home  hungry  and 
tired,  he  is  not  apt  to  prepare  a special  developer 
for  one  lone  plate;  rather  he  will  drop  them  all 
into  the  same  tank  in  the  hope  that  the  con- 
trasty plate  will  produce  a printable  negative. 

Some  photographers  are  able  to  improve  their 
contrasty  negatives  greatly  by  local  reduction; 
but,  iiersonally,  I have  found  that  it  is  a rather 
difficult  matter  to  alter  a negative  by  chemical 
means  without  jiroduciiig  some  undesirable 
changes,  and  for  that  reason  I have  been  in  the 
haliit  of  throwing  away  all  hopelessly  bad 
negatives.  In  this  particular  instance,  however, 
I did  not  want  to  throw  away  the  negative,  be- 
cause there  was  soinethiug  about  it  that  appealed 
to  me,  and  .so  I have  kept  it,  in  the  hope  that 
some  day  I would  discover  a means  to  produce 
a pleasing  jirint  from  it.  Let  the  reader  turn 
to  my  next  picture,  “In  the  Gloaming,”  and 
decide  for  him.self  how  I have  succeeded. 

The  main  charm  of  the  jiicture  lies  in  its 
simjilicity.  It  has  been  said  that  “simplicity 
is  art.”  These  three  words  sum  up  one  of 
the  fuiidamental  principles  of  all  true  art. 
Wliethcr  it  be  iiainting  or  sculiiture,  photography 
or  literature,  the  keynote  of  success  lies  in 
simplicity.  To  emphasize  the  important  and 
eliminate  the  unnecessary,  that  is  the  chief 
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thing  to  consider.  In  the  picture  under  con- 
sideration, I have  endeavored  to  follow  out  the 
law  of  sini])licity.  Had  the  camera  heen  moved 
back  twenty-five  feet,  the  greater  part  of  the 
tree  would  have  been  included,  as  would  also 
a wearisome  foreground,  some  distant  hills  and 
a winding  river.  Hut  these  things  were  left 
out  because  they  did  not  harmonize  well  with  the 
item  of  greatest  interest,  and  there  would  have 
been  nothing  in  such  a picture  to  arouse  the 
imagination  of  the  observer.  To  me,  the  pict- 
ure as  it  stands  speaks  of  repose,  of  serenity, 
of  calm;  it  tells  of  the  approach  t)f  a peaceful 
night.  There  is  a sense  of  mystery  in  the  sky, 
and  the  branch  fulfils  a decorative  ])urpose  and 
also  serves  to  give  distance  to  the  remainder. 
The  masses,  I think,  are  also  arranged  pleasingly. 
Tliese  should  always  be  so  grouped,  that  they 
will  attract  and  please  the  eye  from  a distance; 
and  if  they  fulfil  this  requirement,  the  chances 
are  that  the  picture  will  satisfy  when  viewed 
more  closely,  .Vgain,  the  ])icture  comes  much 
closer  to  satisfy  one's  sense  of  unity  than  it 
would,  were  half  a dozen  other  items  added.  It 
may  serve  to  illustrate  how  much  can  be  ac- 
complished by  very  simple,  effective  means. 
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As  made  originally',  this  picture  shows  the 
branch  coming  down  fiann  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner,  tig.  1.  Now,  there  is  a law  of 
design  which  tells  us  that  a Hue  is  more  pleasing 
if  it  ]>asses  from  left  to  right,  because  the  vision 
follows  sueh  a.  line  more  readily  than  if  it  passes 
from  right  to  left  and,  in  order  to  comply  with 
this  law.  the  negative  was  r<A'ers('d  in  making 
the  enlarged  print. 

d'he  reader  is  i>erhaps  eager  to  know  how  the 
(.‘xcessive  harshness  of  fig.  I could  be  toned  dnwn 
so  as  to  produce  the  ])leasing  softness  of  “In 
th(>  (doamiug."  The  method  is  extn'inely 
siin])le  and  is  known  to  most  advanced  camerists. 
.Make  the  ex'iFosnre  as  usual,  increasing  the  time 
somewhat.  Now,  before  development,  soak 
the  exposeil  print  fur  fifteen  or  thirty  seconds 
in  a weak  solution  of  jx^tassium  bichromate 
(water,  It)  oz.;  ])otassiiim  bichromate,  d t grains). 
Rinse,  and  de\elo]>  as  nsnal. 

Often  a bit  of  landscape  which  looks  very 
common])lace  by  daylight  will  ])roduee  a striking 
picture  by  artificial  light.  Compare  lig.  if  with 
“.V  I’ark-Seene  at  Night,  " one  taken  by  day, 
the  other  by  lught.  d'he  untutored  enmerist 


deliglits  in  detail,  and  values  his  photographs 
in  proportion  to  the  fidelity  with  which  his 
camera  has  brought  out  the  minute  things. 
If,  perchance,  he  has  produced  a photograph 
with  microscopic  detail,  he  delights  to  show  it 
to  his  friends.  Not  so  the  artist;  he  knows 
that  blurred  edges,  empty  shadows  and  vaporous 
outlines  mean  quality.  These  things  stand  for 
mystery,  and  mystery  is  one  of  the  main  factors 
that  tends  to  bring  a picture  above  the  mediocre. 
The  strong  appeal  made  l)y  such  pictures  is 
evidenced  by  the  preponderance  of  such  pict- 
ures in  photographic  exhibits.  Fig.  2 is  a 
commonplace  record-photograph  full  of  weari- 
some details  that  clamor  for  attention  at 
every  point  and  rob  the  picture  of  all  pictorial 
qualities.  The  same  picture,  made  by  the  light 
of  a street-lamp  at  night,  gives  an  entirely 
different  effect.  The  picture  reminds  one 
somewhat  of  an  Oriental  water-color-sketch. 
Under  the  mellowing  light  of  the  street-lamp, 
details  have  given  jjlace  to  broad  shadowy 
masses  that  are  full  of  mystery  and  suggestive- 
ness. In  both  pictures  we  have  the  same  ]>ath 
leading  into  the  picture,  but  in  one  case  the  path 
leads  us  merely  iirto  a maze  of  bewilderment, 
but  in  the  other  into  the  place  where  mystery 
lurks  and  the  unknown  attracts. 

As  a rule,  a picture  should  not  show  a wealth 
of  detail  throughout  the  entire  picture;  some- 
thing shmild  be  left  to  the  imagination,  so  that 
the  obsei-vcr  can  interpret  the  picture  according 
to  his  own  fancy.  Fuzziness  may  not  always  be 
art,  but  it  is  apt  to  come  much  nearer  to  it  than 
a great  deal  of  detail.  Detail  is  a questionable 
virtue  from  the  artistic  standpoint,  for  the  camera 
carries  its  precision  beyond  the  range  of  the 
human  eye.  A picture  should  not  attempt  too 
much,  and  if  it  represents  more  than  the  eye 
can  see,  the  degree  of  definition  should  be  re- 
duced to  the  level  of  artistic  vision. 

There  are  many  ways  to  produce  the  softness 
so  desiralde  in  certain  i)ictures.  The  surest 
way  is  to  employ  a soft-focus  lens  for  all  pic- 
torial work.  The  ordinary  cheap  rectilinear 
lens  furnished  with  all  low-priced  cameras  is 
niueh  more  apt  to  give  us  the  right  pictorial 


qualities  that  an  expensive  anastigmat,  for  the 
anastigmat  gives  us  what  all  true  art  condemns — 
microscopic  definition.  But  this  is  the  day  of 
the  anastigmat;  it  is  such  a delightful  lens 
to  work  with,  gives  such  even  illumination  and 
works  under  such  adverse  weather-conditions 
that,  having  once  adopted  this  lens,  we  would 
be  loath  to  go  back  to  the  slow  rectilinear. 

There  are  many  ways  to  reduce  the  over- 
abundance of  detail  produced  by  the  anastigmat. 
A common  method  is  to  throw  the  lens  slightly 
out  of  focus  when  the  picture  is  being  made. 
Or,  if  we  wish,  the  negative  may  be  made  sharp 
and  the  enlargement  thrown  out  of  focus.  Again, 
we  can  produce  a very  pleasing  softness  by  hang- 
ing a piece  of  white  or  black  chiffon  in  front  of 
the  lens  when  we  make  our  enlargement.  The 
picture,  “A  Park-Scene  at  Night,”  was  made 
in  this  way.  In  case  we  depend  upon  contact- 
printing for  our  finished  product  the  details  can 
be  reduced  by  placing  a thin  piece  of  transparent 
celluloid  between  the  negative  and  the  printing- 
paper.  A glass-negative,  cleaned  off  carefully, 
will  sometimes  serve  the  purpose;  but  as  a rule, 
the  glass  is  too  thick  and  produces  more  dif- 
fusion than  a small  print  wouhl  warrant.  Still 
another  method,  one  with  which  few  camerists 
seem  to  be  familiar,  is  to  hang  a piece  of  chiffon 
in  front  of  the  lens  when  the  original  negative  is 
being  made.  This  method  is  liighl3^  satisfactory', 
and  since  the  time  of  exposure  is  increased  only 
to  a verj'  slight  degree,  it  is  well  worth  tqving 
out.  This  method  is  employed  in  some  studios 
and  the  negatives  seldom  have  to  be  retouched. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  urge  ymu  once  more  to 
strive  for  something  better  than  mere  imitation 
or  record-photographj'.  Get  some  books  on  art 
and  its  relation  to  photography^  and  read,  read, 
read.  Place  an  ideal  before  ymu  and  bend  every 
effort  toward  the  attainment  of  that  ideal. 
A’ou  will  miss  the  goal  often,  and  perhaps,  y'ou  will 
never  quite  attain  it;  but  there  is  a wonderful 
sense  of  satisfaction  in  stri\ing  for  something 
worth  while,  even  if  it  is  never  wholly'  attainaljle. 
My'  own  i)ictures  have  never  y'et  quite  hit  the 
mark;  but  the  hope  that  some  day'  I will  pro- 
duce a masterpiece,  spurs  me  on. 
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Cutting  It  Soft 


HARRY  I.  SHUMWAY 


HE  Fuzzy-wuzzy,  diffused  art  lias 
caused  more  eye-troul)le  among  the 
people  who  try  to  look  at  it,  than 
a little.  Alany  a man  has  gazed 
long  and  thoughtfully  at  a print 
guaranteed  by  the  artist  (?)  to  be  of  himself, 
and  wondered  if  he  really  looked  like  it.  Perhaps 
he  did  not  dare  protest,  liecause  he  feared  he 
would  be  told  that  he  did  not  know  art  when  he 
saw  it. 

Now,  the  soft-focus  lens  has  its  place;  Init  it  is 
not  intended  to  portray  everytliing  under  the 
sun.  It  has  its  limitations  as  well  as  its  ad- 
vantages. Because  a spoon  is  a good  thing 
with  which  to  convey  coffee  from  cup  to  mouth 
does  not  signify  that  it  is  an  excellent  tool  for 
meat  or  pie.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  soft- 
focus  lens. 

Yet  the  fond  owner  of  his  new,  soft-focus 
toy  aims  at  everything  and  anything.  It  is  a 
shame  that  it  is  abused  in  this  way,  because  in 
competent  hands  it  can  produce  admiralile 
results.  It  is  even  open  to  doubt  whether  all 
faces  can  be  photographed  with  a lens  of  this 
character.  Some  faces — it  would  seem — ought 
to  be  pictured  with  a sharper  tool. 

The  human  eye  does  not  see  any  such  thing  in 
nature  as  some  of  the  monstrosities  laljeled  art. 
would  lead  us  to  Itelieve.  An  umbrella,  in  real 
life,  looks  like  an  umljrella,  not  like  a toad- 
stool that  neefls  a shave  and  a hair-cut.  Trees 
in  our  town  look  like  trees  with  regular  leaves, 
not  like  inverted  feather-dusters.  A man  might 
see  such  views,  as  these,  if  the  lens  of  his  own 
eye  were  out  of  focus:  but  not  otherwise,  if  in  a 
sober  condition, 

I remember  well  one  of  the  first  soft  ])ictures 
that  I saw.  It  was  sliown  to  me  lyv  a friend  wlu) 
had  gone  (piite  daft  over  his  new  lens.  There 
was  no  hope  for  liim,  whatever.  He  handed  me 
a print  with  an  ill-concealed  smile  of  jjride  and 
asked  me  what  I thought  (jf  it. 

"There!"  lie  said.  "There  is  something 
worth  while.  You  are  the  first  one  I have 
shown  it  to.  But  wait,  you  have  if  upside 
down.” 

"Oh  yes,"  I answered,  "Now  we  have  it 
riglit.  By  George,  tliat's  fine.  That’s  the  best 
picture  of  the  .Vliis  I have  seen  in  some  time. 
Ouite  a fog.  ^^onder  yon  didn't  get  lost  in  it." 

"Alps,  nothing,"  he  retorted  with  some  as- 
perity. “IMiat’s  the  matter  with  your  ec'es? 

hat's  a portrait  of  an  old  man  in  an  attic." 


I sneaked  a look  at  him  out  of  the  corner  of 
my  eye.  He  had,  as  I had  sipiposed,  a cpieer 
look.  I thought  I would  humor  him. 

"So  it  is,”  I replied.  ‘bViid  a very  fine  thing, 
indeed.  Bnt  tell  me,  have  you  shown  it  to  the 
old  man  who  sat  for  it?” 

A look  of  sadness  came  over  my  friend’s  face. 
"It  wouldn’t  do  any  good,”  he  said.  "He’s 
blind.  I should  like  to  give  him  some  prints. 
They  might  cheer  him  uj);  fmt  he  couldn’t 
see  them.” 

“Maylie,  it  is  just  as  well.  Possibly,  he  is 
happy  as  he  is.  He  had  better  never  know.” 
He  didn’t  get  mad  at  me.  He  was  too  busy 
thinking  about  something  else.  He  cocked  his 
head  on  one  side  and  gazed  at  me  quite  intently. 

“Say,  will  you  pose  for  me?  ” he  finally  said. 
"You  have  just  the  face  I want.  Sit  right 
down  here.” 

"Nothing  doing.  I need  a sliave.” 

"Never  mind  that.  It  won’t  show  in  the 
picture — that  is,  not  much,” 

" What  are  you  going  to  call  the  picture?  ‘The 
Forest  of  Arden’  or  ‘Alfalfa  Farm  at  Harvest’?” 
But  he  never  heard  me.  He  flew  about  getting 
his  camera  ready.  And  nothing  would  do  but  I 
sit  for  him.  So  pose,  I clid.  But  I made  a face,  a 
fierce  face. 

“There.  ” my  friend  announced  as  he  sliiipeil 
the  slide  back  into  its  holder.  “It’s  a corker. 
Come  around  Wednesday  and  I will  show  yon  a 
print  that  is  a print." 

But  I didn’t.  I have  never  been  near  him. 
I shun  him.  \\’hilc  I have  nothing  against  him, 
I don’t  care  about  seeing  a view  of  myself  which 
looks  as  well  upside  down  as  if  does  right  side 
up,  if  not  better. 


We  believe  tfiat  art's  mission  is  a mission 
of  sentiment  and  emotion;  that  the  art  of 
to-day  should  replace  the  j)arable  and  the 
fable  of  earlier  limes;  and  that  the  artist  has  a 
larger  and  more  ])oetic  task  than  that  of  sug- 
gesting a few  prudent  and  conciliatory  iiK'asnres 
to  alienate  the  fear  occasiomal  l)y  his  ])ictnrcs. 
His  end  is  to  make  others  see  the  objects  he  has 
at  heart,  and  if  advisable,  to  embellish  tliem  a 
little.  Art  is  not  the  study  of  a positive  reality; 
it  is  a r|uest  for  the  ideal  truth. — (Irorgc  S(ni<l. 
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OCTOBER  MORNING  LAWRENCE  BAKER 


Furnishing  Photographs  to  the  Press 

Although  photographers  have  made 
frecpient  efforts  to  get  credit  for  their 
pictures  reproduced  in  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals— the  same  as  is  accorded  tliem  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  photographic  magazines — tliere  is 
little  evidence  that  they  have  succeeded.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  photographer  decline 
to  supply  prints  to  pul)lishers  unless  he  is  assured 
that  his  name  will  be  printed  as  the  author.  Of 
cour.se,  the  photographer  should  co-operate  with 
the  puldisher  by  putting  his  name  on  the  face 
of  the  ])rint,  rather  than  on  the  l)ack  where  it  may 
be  overlooked,  or  on  the  lower  margin  of  the  print 
where  it  is  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  in  the  repro- 
duction. A good  way  is  for  the  photographer  to 
provide  a typewritten  title  of  the  picture  and  his 
name,  pasting  it  firmly  at  the  bottom  of  the  print. 
After  the  print  has  been  photographed,  it  is 
usually  sent,  with  two  proofs,  to  the  editor  for 
the  necessary  data,  when  the  photographer's 
name  is  not  likely  to  be  omitted.  A good  way 
to  secure  public  acknowledgment  of  a picture 
is  for  the  photogra])her  to  put  his  professional 
signature  in  a suitalde  place,  on  the  face  of  the 
print,  where  it  cannot  be  cut  off,  or  covered  up 
by  another  print  overlapping  it,  unless  it  be 
obliterated  or  oljscured  by  an  elal)orate  decora- 
tive design — usually  the  work  of  a staff-artist. 
In  that  event,  the  pliotographer  may  fall  back 
on  his  agreement  with  the  publisher,  without 
which  he  has  no  redress.  S(une  ])hotographers 
})refer  to  mark  their  prints  with  an  embossed 
stamp  showing  their  name  anfl  address.  Al- 
though this  method  imparts  refined  and  artistic- 
individuality  to  a studio-print,  the  imjjression  is 
virtually  lost  in  a newsj)aper-rej)roductif)n. 

It  is  evident  that  ordy  photographs  of  real 
merit  or  special  interest  are  under  consideration 
here:  for  it  is  harrlly  to  be  exj)ectcd  that  the 
publisher  of  a first-class  news])a])cr  will  guaran- 
tee to  give  the  authorshij)  of  any  ordinary  or 
unimportant  snapshot,  d'lien,  too,  in  itiany 
instances  photographs  of  individuals  or  places 
are  procured  and  j)ublishcd  in  great  liaste,  anil 
for  the  newspaperman  to  stop  to  a.scertaiu  the 
authorship  of  each  jheture  would  be  quite  out 
of  the  question.  hen  a photograjdi  is  sold 
to  a new.spa])er  at  a favorable  price,  the  phf)tog- 
rapher  would  be  unreasonable  to  comj;lain 


if  by  an  oversight  his  name  as  author  had  been 
omitted,  unless  otherwise  stipulated.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  many  high-class  newspapers  make 
it  a practice  not  to  give  the  authorship  of  any 
photograph,  unless  it  possesses  exceptionally 
artistic  merit.  The  most  common  offenders, 
however,  are  the  managers  of  musicians,  lect- 
urers and  entertainers,  who,  in  preparing  the 
circnlars  of  their  artists,  nearly  always  omit 
from  the  portraits  the  name  of  the  photographer, 
because  they  are  not  instructed  to  do  otherwise. 

When  a jjhotograph  is  furnished  to  the  ])ub- 
lisher  or  etlitor  of  a newspaper,  upon  reciuest, 
and  the  author  waives  a reproduction-fee  because 
of  the  publicity  offered  him,  and  none  is  forth- 
coming, he  is  justified  to  demand  satisfaction, 
and,  if  it  is  refused,  to  institute  legal  proceedings. 
A well-known  photographer  in  St.  Louis,  when  a 
newspaper  omits  his  name  from  a photograph 
he  has  supplied  and  then  refuses  compensation, 
simply  instructs  his  lawyer  to  collect  the  re- 
quired amount,  which  is  done,  and  there  is  no 
further  trouble.  A prominent  Boston  photog- 
rapher is  always  glad  to  furnish  the  press  with 
photographs  that  may  lie  desiretl  — merely  in 
return  for  the  pulilicity  he  receives;  bnt  when 
this  is  omitted — as  has  happened  sometimes — 
he  declines  to  supply  any  more  pictures  to  the 
offending  newspaper,  except  at  double  his  regu- 
lar price,  and  his  demand  is  promptly  met. 

Most  jihotographers,  whom  the  Editor  has 
cpiestioned  on  this  matter,  declare  that  their 
transactions  with  newspapers  and  magazines 
have  been  (juite  satisfactory;  for  when  a photo- 
graph is  refiuesteil,  it  is  delivered  together  with 
a bill,  and  in  due  course  of  time  the  jihotographer 
receives  his  money.  This  is  as  it  should  be; 
for  the  photographer  who  gives  his  jiroduct 
away,  chea])ens  it.  It  apiiears,  then,  that  the 
complaints  that  liavc  been  mentioned  arise  from 
three  causes — first,  ncwsjiapers  that  are  un- 
ethical in  the  matter  of  photographs;  second, 
careless  treatment  of  the  indicated  source,  and, 
third,  photographers  of  unbusinesslike  methods. 
A clear  understanding  between  the  jmblishcr  and 
the  photograi)hcr  -when  a jihotograph  is  re- 
quested—also  a legible  signature  of  the  studio- 
proprietor.  would  jirevcnt  many  misunderst;uid- 
ings,  and  help  to  place  the  |ihotograj)hic  j)roft-.s- 
simi  in  a better  light  before  jiress  and  jniblic. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 

367  Boyiston  Street,  Boston,  U.S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $.5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $‘2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Pjioto-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  or  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  .sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  ^Mention. 

Rules 

1.  This  coni])etition  is  free  and  open  to  j)hotog- 
raphers  of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  may  be  entered, 
hut  they  must  represent,  throughout,  the 
personal,  unaided  work  of  competitors. 
Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore Photo^Era  awards  are  announced. 
I’rints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  are  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All  jnint.s 
should  be  mounted  on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  leith  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  7nu,'it  bear  the  maker's  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEP.\i{ATELY,  fiioing  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  e.rposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  he  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex= 
actly  for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  I’rints  receiving  j)rizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  i)roperty  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  However,  this  does  not 
|)revent  tlic  photogray)her  from  disposing  of  other 
{)rints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived official  recognition. 

(i.  Com])etitors  arc  reejuested  not  to  send  ])rinls 
whose  mounts  e.vceed  about  II  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  ])acked  Avith  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board  not  the  Jlc.vihlc  kind — or  leith  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  lie  sent  by  express. 

7.  Com|)ctitors  wlio  have  Avon  three  first  prizes 
Avithin  a tAvelfth-month,  become  ineligible  for  tAvo 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  i>rize  by  the  one  and  the  same  conqjetitor  tends 
to  discourage  oilier  jjarticiyiants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions ayipear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards  — Flashlights  Competition 
Closed  December  31,  1917 

Fir.st  Prize:  None  aAvarded. 

Second  Prize:  II.  C.  CoAvles,  AI.D. 

Third  Prize:  R.  W.  Baker. 

Honorable  Mention:  W.  R.  Bradford,  Bertran  F. 
IlaAvley,  Franklin  I.  Jordan,  T.  R.  Pritchard,  H.  B. 
Rudolph,  J.  Herbert  Saunders,  W.  Stelcik,  M.  Soul- 
tanian. 

Subjects  for  Competition  — 1918 

“The  Spirit  of  Christmas.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  February  28. 

“The  Spirit  of  Winter.”  Closes  March  31. 
“Rainy-Day  Pictures.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Spring.”  Closes  June  30. 
“Landscapes  Avith  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Summer.”  Closes  September  30., 
“Vacation-Pictures.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closed  November  30. 
“Flashlights.”  Closed  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  Avishes  of  i)rize-Avinners,  the  Pub- 
lisher Avill  giv’e  them  the  choice  of  iihotographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shoAvn  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

An  Aeronautical  Map  of  the  World 

Tub  Geographical  Review  in  a recent  article  on 
“Aeronautic  Alanufaeturers  and  ,\eronautical  Trans- 
j)ortation,”  giA^es  a brief  account,  of  the  various  types 
of  mai)s  in  current  use  for  aeronautical  A\-ork,  and 
])rophcsies  that  the  Avork  of  making  an  aeronautical 
map  <jf  the  Avorld  Avill  have  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
A cry  near  future.  The  accuracy  of  aerial  photography 
is  mentioned,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  such  photog- 
raphy gives  an  excellent  method  to  map  a country — 
a method  Avhich  is  much  more  rapid  than  the  older 
surveying  j)rocesses,  and  it  is  accurate  enough  for  all 
practical  yiurposes.  Truly,  the  airj)hine  is  progress- 
ing. 
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SUPPER-TIME  II.  C.  COWLES 

SECOND  PRIZE — FLASHLIGHTS 


Rainy-Day  Pictures — Advanced  Competition 
Closes  April  30,  1918 

It  has  been  some  time  since  we  have  had  a com- 
petition devoted  to  rainy-day  pictures.  By  its  very 
contrast  to  the  familiar  pictures  made  in  sunshine, 
rainy-day  photography  appeals  strongly  to  the  camerist 
who  seeks  the  unbeaten  paths  of  pictorial  effort.  There 
are  difficulties  to  be  overcome  that  .serve  to  whet  the 
appetite  of  the  ambitious  idiotographer.  be  he  amateur 
or  professional.  It  has  often  been  shown  that,  the 
greater  the  obstacle,  the  greater  the  succe.ss  jihoto- 
graphically  and  otherwise. 

Obviously,  a rainy-day  i)icture  is  one  made  in  the 
rain  or  under  weather-conditions  of  heavy  mist 
or  fog.  Whether  in  the  city,  country  or  at  the  sea- 
shore, beautiful  and  unusual  effects  may  be  obtained 
by  the  skilled  and  observant  camerist.  Needless 
to  .say,  great  care  must  be  einjiloyed  to  protect  the 
photo-equij)ment  from  moisture,  as  the  lens,  sliiitter, 
bellows  ami  all  metal  parts  of  a camera  may  be  ruined 
if  exposed  too  long  to  inclement  weather.  With 
ordinary  hand-cameras  it  is  a comiiaratively  simple 
matter  to  make  exposures  from  beneath  an  umbrella, 
raincoat  or  tarpaulin.  With  regard  to  the  larger 
cameras  on  a tripod,  mo-e  pretentious  i)rotection 
must  be  improvi.sed  to  suit  each  individual  subject. 
Often,  exposures  may  be  made  from  a house.  Ifarn, 
pier  or  tent.  As  long  as  the  camera  is  jirotected 
effectually,  the  means  employed  is  virtually  im- 
material and  is  governed  entirely  by  the  resource- 
fulness of  the  camerist.  lens-cap  is  vitally  im- 
[lortant.  fiarticniarly  if  ex])osures  are  to  be  made  near 
.salt-water.  The  camera  itself  should  not  be  openeci 
or  .set  up  until  the  very  last  moment,  for  with  the  best 
of  care  dampness  may  work  its  way  into  it.  Ingenuity 
will  suggest  many  effective  forms  of  protection  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  each  individual  wherever  he  may 
be  working. 

Lsually,  the  first  rainy-da\’  picture  attem[)fed 
is  one  showing  a street -scene,  with  pedestrians  earth- 


ing rai.sed  nmbrellas  and  interesting  retlections  in  the 
wet  jiavements:  but  such  hackneyed  subjects  must 

have  an  exceittioiml  pictorial  appeal  to  interest  our 
jury.  ,Vn  excellent  examitle  of  this  type  of  rainy-day 
picture  is  “A  Wet  Day"  by  W.  H.  Howe  on  jiage 
147.  Inasmuch  as  a comiiaratively  slow  ex])osure 
must  be  given,  it  is  well  to  avoid  having  any  person 
or  object  in  motion  jiass  too  netir  the  camera.  Also, 
care  must  be  taken  to  hold  the  camera  very  firmly 
to  avoid  marring  the  ]ucture  by  what  hunters  call 
‘‘flinching" — a .sort  of  spasmoilic  twitching  of  the 
mnscles  at  the  time  the  trigger  or,  in  our  case,  the 
shutter-relea.se  is  pressed.  Much  of  the  success 
of  street-scene  on  a rainy  day  depends  upon  a true 
rendering  of  the  misty  atmos])heric  (piality  in  the 
distance,  d'o  obtain  this,  and  at  the  .same  time 
properly  exjiose  for  the  immediate  foreground  is  a 
task  well  worth  the  mettle  of  any  camerist. 

Beautiful  pictorial  effects  may  lie  obtained  along 
riverbanks,  the  shores  of  lakes  and  the  seacoast. 
Often,  ships  at  anchor  add  immensely  to  the  general 
effect  because  of  the  reflections  their  spars  and  .sails 
cast  on  the  water.  Docks,  piers  and  landings  offer 
other  suitable  subjects,  although  <luring  these'  war- 
times, care  must  be  taken  to  obey  the  regulations 
with  regard  to  photographing  anything  of  military 
or  naval  importance.  Ferry-slips,  showing  a ferry 
arriving  or  departing  crowded  with  commnlers  on 
their  way  to  work,  has  many  ])ossibilit i('s.  shar[i 
contrast  might  l)i'  found  in  the  portrayal  of  the  lone 
fisherman  who  believes  in  fishitjg  in  the  rain  lieeause 
the  fish  bite  lietter.  Whether  seated  alone  in  a llat- 
bottomeil  boat  or  along  a riverbauk  or  on  the  shore 
of  a i)ond,  the  subject  would  be  well  worth  t he  at  I emiit . 
The  more  observant  the  rainy-<lay  camerist.  the 
greater  the  tendency  towanls  novelty  and  attractive- 
ness of  his  theme. 

I’erhajis.  the  most  beautifni  ellVets  mai’  be  obtaineil 
in  the  mountains.  In  this  connection  the  camerist 
is  urged  to  re-reail  the  excellent  arti<-|e,  "Stormy- 
Weather  l’hotogra[)liy  " by  ('harles  S.  (Ileott  which 
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appeared  in  February  1917,  PnoTO-PinA.  In  this 
article  are  some  beautiful  examples  of  rainy-day 
pictures  in  the  mountains  with  valuable  notes  on 
how  to  make  them.  In  this  connection,  I remember 
to  have  seen  a very  effective  picture  depicting  a 
forest-fire  which  had  gotten  beyond  the  control  of 
the  fire-fighters.  Just  when  all  hope  of  extinguishing 
it  was  virtually  abandoned,  a mountain  rain-storm  ap- 
peared to  aid  the  disheartened  fire-fighters.  The  pict- 
ure shows  the  rain  pouring  down  on  the  coats  and  hats 
of  the  men  as  they  attack  the  fire  with  renewed  energy. 
'J'he  picture  I believe  was  made  by  a forest-ranger 
for  a record;  but  in  fact,  it  turned  out  to  be  a re- 
markable repre.sentation  of  a scene  filled  with  dramatic 
intere.st.  My  mentioning  it  does  not  mean  neces- 
sarily that  such  a picture  should  be  attempted  or  that  it 
would  find  favor  with  the  judges;  my  reason  was  to 
bring  home  the  point  that  often  possibilities  lie  at 
hand  which  are  out  of  the  ordinary  and  hence  apt 
to  be  original  and  tremendously  effective. 

Landscapes  in  rainy  weather  offer  limitless  pos- 
sibilities to  the  capable  photograplier.  Of  course, 
they  must  be  convincing  and  there  must  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  wet  weather.  To  portray  distant  hills 
shrouded  in  mist  must  be  done  carefully  lest  it  appear 
that  the  hills  are  merely  hidden  by  an  early  morning 
fog.  A bit  of  road  dotted  with  mud-puddles;  a 
farmer  trudging  along,  jjrotecting  himself  as  best  he 
may  from  the  rain;  a horse  and  buggy  .splashing  along 
with  rain  beating  down  on  the  rai.sed  top — in  fact, 
any  person  or  object  that  is  receiving  a wetting, 
should  be  em])loyed  whenever  possible  to  make  the 
rainy-day  i)icture  truly  convincing. 

Often  bits  of  farm-life,  in  the  course  of  a rainy  day, 
offer  excellent  subjects.  On  nearly  every  farm  there 
are  certain  “chores”  that  are  reserved  for  bad  weather 
when  work  in  the  fields  may  not  be  done  as  usual. 
These  rainy-day  activitie.s — whatever  they  may  be — 
should  be  utilized  to  jjortray  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  this  competition.  Chopping  wood;  sharpen- 
ing .scythe-blades,  axes,  sickles,  etc.;  ineinling  harness; 
greasing  axles  and  other  work  often  done  in  an  open 
shed  or  near  an  open  barn-door  may  be  ])hotographed 
with  enough  fore-ground  (o  ]>rove  that  it  is  raining 
without  a tloubt. 

Some  interesting  rainy-day  effects  may  be  ob- 
tained by  photographing  through  a store-window. 
I’assers-by  who  linger  a moment  to  look  into  the 
window  offer  excellent  .suljjects  if  selected  with  care. 
Street-.scenes  with  traffic  may  also  Vie  obtained  in  this 
inaTiner  and  with  far  greater  comfort  than  outside. 
This  method  has  tlie  :idvantage  that  the  camera 
is  well  j)rotected.  Slight  diffusion  may  be  caused 
by  the  plate-gla.ss  window;  Init  on  a rainy  day  most 
ol)jects  are  slightly  diffused  and  this  is  no  serious 
ilrawback.  lb  >wever,  diffusion  and  distortion  are  not 
the  .same  thing,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  thickness  of  the  ])late-glass  window  does  not  dis- 
tort the  subject. 

\ cry  nuusual  effects  may  l)e  obtained  by  photo- 
graphing city-streets  and  buildings  at  dusk,  just  as 
the  street-lami)s  are  lighted.  The  combination 
of  weak  dayliglit  and  brilliant  artificial  illumination 
on  wet  streets,  carriages,  automobiles  and  other  more 
or  less  .stationary  oljjects  is  unusual  in  the  extreme 
in  its  possibilities.  Obviously,  the  exposure  must 
be  lengthened  to  meet  these  rather  exacting  con- 
ditions. 'j'hat  such  jnctures  have  been  made,  is 
ample  proof  that,  the  intelligent  and  rescnirceful  camer- 
ist  is  not  attcm])ting  the  impossible.  In  this  con- 
nection, raiiiy-evening  ])ictnres  by  artificial  light 
alone  is  fertile  ground  for  the  ambitious  worker. 


Some  excellent  rainy-day  pictures  may  be  made 
at  home  providing  they  are  so  composed  that  a 
glimpse  of  rainy  conditions  outside  is  obtained  through 
a window  or  open  door.  At  one  time  an  original  cam- 
erist  depicted  the  proverbial  rainy  wash-day  by 
showing  a maid  hanging  up  clothes  in  the  kitchen 
and  through  the  open  kitchen-door  the  rainy-weather 
could  be  seen  in  the  yard  where  she  usually  hung  the 
clothes  in  fair  weather.  True,  this  is  not  a pictorial 
theme  to  be  imitated;  but  the  originality  of  it  was 
commendable.  -Another  interesting  picture  was  one 
depicting  a mother  getting  her  two  children  ready 
for  school.  Rubbers,  umbrellas  and  raincoats  were 
much  in  evidence  and  through  a window  in  the  back- 
ground the  wet  .streets  could  be  clearly  seen.  This 
idea  could  be  ex])anded  to  include  many  rainy  day 
activities  about  the  home,  in  business  and  in  social 
affairs. 

Since  a competition,  “Rainy-Day  Pictures,”  is 
virtually  new  to  many  Photo-Era  readers,  we  believe 
that  there  will  be  unusual  activity  shown  to  send 
in  pictures  of  originality,  good  composition  and  tech- 
nical excellence.  Modern  high-speed  lenses  enable 
the  camerist  to  undertake  rainy-day  subjects  with 
greater  certainty  of  success  than  ever  before.  One 
has  but  to  note  the  marvelous  effects  obtained  in 
present-day  motion-picture  photography.  Virtually 
no  weather-condition  prevents  the  motion-picture 
camera-man  from  obtaining  technically  and  artis- 
tically excellent  results.  This  success  is  due  solely 
to  the  modern  high-speed  anastigmat  lens.  How- 
ever, even  those  camerists  who  still  use  the  older 
types  of  lenses  need  not  hesitate  to  make  the  at- 
tempt, for  there  are  many  rainy-day  subjects  well 
within  reach  of  their  len.ses. 

The  very  newness  of  this  competition  should  be 
an  incentive  to  try  for  a prize.  The  judges  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  difficulties  involved  and  these 
will  le  taken  into  due  consideration.  The  last  rainy- 
day  competition  was  a pronounced  success  and  the 
judges  were  hard  put  to  select  the  prize-winners.  We 
hope  that  this  competition  will  exceed  the  former 
one  in  popularity  and  extent.  A H B 

Exhibition  Prints  not  Suitable 

Participant.s  in  the  Photo-Era  monthly  competi- 
tions should  remember  to  read  the  rules  which  govern 
the.se  contests.  One  rule  is  that  only  prints  be  sent 
that  are  suital)le  for  reproduction  by  the  halftone 
proce.ss — i.e.,  i)rints  on  matte  or  semi-matte  paper, 
but  not  on  a rough  or  linen-finish  paper.  If  the  latter 
are  sent,  they  will  serve  admirably  when  the  prize- 
pictures  are  irsed  for  exhibition-purposes;  but  they 
should  be  accompanied  by  duplicate  prints  of  smooth 
or  semi-.smooth  finish. 

Of  Interest  to  Press-Photographers 

Speed,  in  all  j)hotographic  maniijulations,  is  de- 
manded of  in-es.s-photograi)her.s.  The  finished  print 
must  be  had  at  the  earliest  jmssible  moment.  A 
sheet  of  thin  tramsparent  celluloid  may  be  used  to 
advantage  to  obtain  a print  from  a wet  negative.  The 
])rinl  ing-frame  and  sheet  of  celluloid  should  be  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  negative  from  which  the 
print  is  to  be  made.  The  rea.son  for  employing  the 
larger  size  is  to  j»rcvent  any  water  from  getting  to  the 
paper.  .V  negative  taken  directly  from  the  hypo- 
liath,  with  just  a rinse,  may  be  washed  thoroughl,\- 
after  the  jjrint  is  made.  Crire  should  be  taken  to  wash 
the  celluloid  thoroughly,  for  the  next  time  it  is  used 
the  hyi)o-side  might  be  placed  against  the  j)aper. 
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W.  B.  HOWE 


A Criticism  That  is  Appreciated 

Editok.  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir. 

In  an  article  in  tlie  Photo-Era  for  October  on 
“The  Bother  to  Focus”  I think  the  figures  given  are 
likely  to  mislead  without  further  e.xplanation. 

The  tyjiical  case  stated  is  with  a lens  of  .>-inch  focus 
being  used  at  F 8 and  at  E/l(i.  With  F,  8 it  is  stated 
that  any  object  from  13  feet  up  to  infinity  will  be 
rea.iotuihb/  sharp,  but  not  sufficiently  accurate  for 
enlarging.  With  F Hi  it  is  stated  that  any  object 
from  (i  feet  fi  inches  to  infinity  will  be  sharp  and  accurate 
enough  for  enlarging. 

-\s  the  disc  of  confusion  has  been  worked  out  for 
j?, ,,  of  an  inch  in  botli  cases  the  definition  of  an  object 
at  1.3  feet  with  F'  8 and  of  an  object  at  (i  feet  fi  inches 
with  F/lfi,  both  lenses  being  focused  on  the  hyperfocal 
distance,  would  be  tlie  same  precisely — both  being 
represented  by  discs  of  confusion  not  exceeding 


j-Jij  of  an  inch.  The  way  to  work  it  out  for  a greater 
amount  of  shar[)ness  would  be  to  lake  a smaller  disc 
of  confusion,  .say  of  an  inch,  then  taking  the 

.same  figures  with  F’,  Hi 


■SO  tliat  objects  from  half  this  ilistance.  namel\-  I'i 
feet  fi  inches  to  intinily,  would  be  in  sulficiently  good 
focus  to  enlarge  up  to  two  diameters,  without  any  <lisc 
of  confusion  in  the  enlargement  exceeding  y’„  of  an 
inch.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  hyper- 
focal distance  is  measured  extra  locally,  that  is  from 
the  anterior  focus  of  the  lens.  'I'o  make  the  rule 
fpiite  correct  and  easy  to  use,  the  focus  of  the  lens 
should  be  a<lded  to  the  hyiierfocal  distance,  so  that 
the  distance  can  be  measured  from  the  lens  itself. 

I woulil  like  to  add  to  my  letter  a word  about  the 
use  of  long-focus  lenses  which  seems  to  be  often 
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ignorcfl.  If  is  generally  understood  that  the  relative 
depth  of  field  with  a given  aperture  is  in  proiiortion  to 
the  scjnares  of  the  foci  of  the  lenses,  or  in  other  words 
that  the  hyperfocal  distance  is  four  times  as  far 
away  for  a lens  of  donhle  the  focus.  But  it  does 
not  seem  to  he  generally  realized  that  the  actual  depth 
of  field — not  the  relative  depth  of  field — is  the  same 
for  similar  size  images,  irrespective  of  the  foci  of  the 
lenses  jn'odncing  them,  provided  that  they  are  used 
at  the  .same  a[)crture. 

Using  the  ordiTuiry  recognized  formula  for  attaining 
dc|)lh  of  field,  we  can  take  as  an  exani[)le  a 4-inch  and 
an  S-inch  lens,  both  being  used  at  F/4,  the  4-inch  lens 
at  len  feet  ami  the  8-inch  lens  at  twenty  feet.  The 
images  then  would  be  both  the  same  size. 

//  = liyijerfocal  distance 


d'hen  //  for  t-inch  lens  = 


1(»0  X (f)2 


4()1» 


and  II  for  8-inch  lens  = = l(i()0 

4- 

n = distance  of  object  from  lens 
U\  = Far  deplh  of  field 
fb  = Near  dejith  of  field 

il  = distance  of  object  from  anterior  focus  of  lens. 


Then  for  4-inch  lens  jj  _ 
at  ten  feet  ' 

= 


For  8-inch  lens  i- 
at  twenty  feet  ' 

Focal  deplh  = 71  inches 

'I'hus  the  focal  deiith  with  a four-inch  lens  at  F/4 
at  a di.stance  of  ten  feet  is  7li  inches,  and  the  focal 
depth  with  a lens  of  8-inch  focus  at  F/4  at  a distance 
of  twenty  feet  is  71  inches.  Deplh  of  field  in  each  ca.se 
being  virlually  the  same,  there  wonhl  be  a decided 
advantage  to  use  the  longer  focus  lens  for  figure- 
work.  owing  to  the  better  perspective,  provided  that 
one  can  get  the  greater  distance. 

Truly  yours. 

J.  L.  S.XVAGE. 
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To  Make  Prints  Waterproof 

The  war  is  responsible  for  many  things,  and  among 
them  is  the  necessity  to  waterproof  prints,  particularly 
those  intended  for  our  soldiers  and  sailors  or  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  Obviously,  such  prints  cannot  be  pro- 
tected by  glass.  There  is  a negative-varnish  which 
consists  of  celluloid  dissolved  in  acetone,  or  amyl- 
acetate,  or  in  a mixture  of  the  two,  which  provides  an 
easy  method  to  protect  photographic  prints  against  the 
effects  of  water  or  excessive  moisture.  A coat  of  this 
varnish  will  dry  in  a few  moments  after  the  water- 
proofed print  is  hung  up  to  dry.  It  is  best  to  immerse 
the  print  in  a shallow  tray  containing  the  varnish  to 
a depth  of  about  half  an  inch.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
see  to  it  that  the  print  is  covered  thoroughly.  The  var- 
nish may  be  poured  into  a bottle;  but  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty to  clean  the  tray,  it  is  best  to  keej)  this  solely  for 
waterproofing-purposes.  In  order  to  be  successful,  the 
prints  must  be  absolutely  dry;  and,  if  in  doubt,  it  is 
best  to  warm  them  artificially.  Prints  that  are  thor- 
oughly waterproofed  may  be  sponged  to  clean  their 
surface  without  danger  of  wetting  them.  The  Eastern 
Kodak  Company  has  perfected  Kodalak  WP  which  is 
a most  effective  waterproofing  prei)aration  for  prints 
that  are  to  be  subjected  to  much  handling  and  ex- 
posure to  moisture.  Kodalak  WP  is  sui)plied  in  10- 
ounce  bottles,  and  is  easily  applied. 

How  to  Distinguish  the  Coated  Side  of  Rough 
Bromide  Paper 

A CORRESPONDEXT  in  The  Amateur  Photographer 
gives  the  following  tips  which  are  worth  remembering: — 
(1)  Pass  a pin  through  one  corner  of  the  sheet,  and 
hold  the  pin  horizontal  while  the  sheet  hangs  free. 
I'Ve  can  then  generally  see  a concave,  curving-inwards 
tendency  of  the  coated  side,  (:^)  Hun  a finger  tip 
along  the  longer  edge,  and  you  can  fed  this  curling- 
inwards  tendency,  (fl)  Slightly  curve  the  sheet  length- 
wise, and  look  along  the  inside  of  the  curve  towards 
the  darkroom-lamp.  Repeat  with  the  other  side  of 
the  paper;  the  coated  side  will  look  smoother  than 
the  plain  side.  (1)  Touch  the  teeth  with  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  then  take  one  corner  of  the  paper  between  the 
teeth,  and  hold  it  moderately  firm  for  say  from  half 
to  one  minute;  slowly  separate  the  teeth,  when  the 
coated  side  will  cling  to  either  the  upper  or  lower 
teeth.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  any  one  of  these 
tests  it  should  be  confirmed  or  refuted  by  a .second 
test.  Trouble  may  often  be  saved  by  noting  carefully 
once  for  all  how  the  sheets  are  arranged  in  the  jiackage 
as  it  reaches  you.  For  although  different  manu- 
facturers differ  inter  se,  yet  the  same  firm  puts  up  the 
same  brand  always  in  the  same  way. 

Centering  Films  in  the  Enlarger-Carrier 

Dl'e  to  the  extreme  popularity  of  vest-pocket 
cameras,  a great  number  of  small  film-negatives  arc 
enlarged  in  quarter-plate  and  bigger  enlargers.  'I’he 
usual  way  to  secure  these,  says  f.  H.  1).  in  The 
Amateur  Photographer,  is  to  clip  them  between  two 
pieces  of  thin  glass,  such  as  old,  well-cleaned  negative- 


glasses,  When  this  method  is  followed,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  get  the  tiny  negative — usually  curling  and 
twisting  in  annoying  fashion — squarely  and  accurately 
centered  between  the  two  glasses,  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  considerable  time  and  patience.  Another 
objection,  too,  is  the  large  area  of  white  light  sur- 
rounding the  projected  image,  light  which,  unless 
screened,  often  has  disastrous  light-fogging  effect 
on  the  bromide  paper.  If  only  one  or  two  sizes  of  film 
are  enlarged  a good  plan  is  to  cover  one  of  the  glass- 
frames  with  black  jraper,  out  of  which  a rectangle 
the  required  size  is  cut.  When  this  is  glued  down 
on  the  glass  the  negative  fits  snugly  into  its  little 
recess  without  any  trouble  or  waste  of  time. 

Testing  Backings 

PRISM  such  as  the  droj)  of  the  old-fashioned  chande- 
lier makes  a very  convenient  appliance  to  test  a backing 
for  the  prevention  of  halation,  and,  incidentally,  will 
show  how  very  u.seless  are  many  of  the  so-called  reme- 
dies for  halation.  The  [irism,  if  held  in  a suitable 
jiosition,  will  show  a reflection  from  the  surface  of  the 
glass  farthest  from  the  eyes.  Put  another  way,  we 
may  say  that  it  will  l>e  found  easy  to  hold  the  prism 
so  that,  although  it  is  made  of  transparent  gla.ss,  we 
cannot  .see  through  it  tr>  objects  beyond.  The  back 
surface  has  almost  the  appearance  of  being  silvered 
like  a mirror.  Holding  it  thus,  we  touch  that  sur- 
face from  behind  with  a little  of  the  backing,  and 
notice  whether  it  ileslroys  the  inirror-like  character. 
If  it  is  wet,  it  will  do  so  whatever  its  nature;  but,  as 
backings  are  used  dry,  it  is  necessary  to  wait  until 
it  has  dried  in  or<lcr  to  make  quite  sure  that  the  backing 
is  efficient,  d'hen,  if  it  still  destroys  the  jjower  of  re- 
flection, and  is  itself  lilack  or  dark  brown  so  as  to 
absorb  the  light,  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  will  prevent 
halation.  This  can  be  further  tested  by  coating  one- 
half  of  a plate  with  the  jireparation.  exposing  on  some 
very  trying  subject,  and  noting  that  while  there  is 
halation  on  the  uiicoated  iiart,  there  is  or  is  not  a similar 
effect  where  the  backing  was  a])i)lied. — Photograph!/. 

Enlarging -Control — a Hint 

.VccoRDiXG  to  C.  H.  1).  in  The  Amateur  Photographer, 
tii>s  to  control  the  jirojected  image  while  enlarging 
are  numerous  and  <liver.se;  but  the  following  is  one 
of  the  most  simple  and  efficient  known  to  the  writer. 
Sometimes  it  is  found  desirable  to  hold  back  certain 
portions  f)f  the  negative  so  that  thc.se  will  ai)pear 
lighter  on  the  firiished  print.  One  or  two  lengths  of 
wire  are  procured:  ten  or  twelve  inches  is  a convenient 
length.  One  end  of  each  length  is  bent  into  the  form 
of  an  elongated  looj),  and  into  this  is  fixed  a wad  of 
cotton.  Holding  fhe  jjlain  end  of  the  w ire,  the  worker, 
by  means  of  the  cotton,  can  intervene  between  the 
negative  and  the  i)rojecled  image  on  the  easel,  and  thus 
lighten  any  part  he  wishes,  d'he  cotton-pad  is  kept 
moving  slightly  .so  that  no  sharp  edge  occurs.  I'he 
duration  of  time,  of  course,  dc[>enils  on  the  result  <h'- 
sireil  and  the  density  of  the  particular  j),alch  on  the 
negative.  It  is  a good  plan  to  make  several  holders, 
each  with  different  sized  pieces  of  cottmi. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition 

357  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Puoto-JIra,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  one  year's  practical  camera-activity, 
and  without  any  practical  help  from  friend  or  profes- 
sional e.vpert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should 
accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  2j  .x  3J 
to  and  including  3j  x 5j  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8x10  inches. 

4.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  which 
have  appeared  in  other  publications  are 
not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be 
sold,  or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere, 
before  Photo-Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  s\irface  paper  are  not 
suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.O.P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsnccessfnl  prints  will  be  returned  onh/  when  re- 
turn-postage  at  the  rate  of  one  eent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

C.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Pnf)TO-Kn.\,  unless  otherwise 
request cfl  by  the  contestant.  However,  he  may  dis- 
pose of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall 
have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Fjach  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, Gnild-number,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  .sent  ,SEP,\K.vrEi>Y,  tjirinij  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  derelopcr  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postagein  thislcttcr.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
rcque.st.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  Competitors  are  re(|nested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  monnls  exceed  aboni  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  |>acked  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board — not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  trood- 
veneer.  Large  i)ackages  may  be  sent  by  ex])re.ss. 


Awards  — Beginners’  Competition 

First  Prize:  S.  L.  Burgher. 

Second  Prize:  Emil  H.  Kopp. 

Third  Prize:  J.  L.  Woods. 

Honorable  Mention:  A.  S.  Currier,  W.  H.  Finch, 
G.  E.  Jacques,  Louis  R.  Murray,  J.  G.  Pratt,  I.  C. 
Sease,  Kenneth  D.  Smith,  W.  L.  Waters,  A.  J.  Weis. 

Special  Commendation:  C.  G.  Brown,  J.  Louis  Cun- 
ningham. 

Change  in  the  Beginners’  Competition 

The  Publisher  is  fully  aware  that  the  character 
of  this  competition  calls  for  a change.  By  having 
permitted  workers  to  enter  prints  here  that  have  never 
been  in  a competition  elsewhere,  he  has  given  a gen- 
erous scope  and  wide  interest  to  this  competition, 
which  appears  to  have  won  general  approval,  judging 
by  the  number  of  participants.  Of  late,  however, 
the  pictorial  standards  of  contributions  to  this  com- 
petition has  been  of  a very  high  order — so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  real  beginners  have  been  crowded  out. 

In  future,  this  competition  will  be  limited  to  actual 
beginners,  but  not  to  those  who  have  been  using 
their  cameras  only  a few  weeks.  Competitors  must 
have  had  some  really  practical  experience  in  pic- 
torial selection,  developing  and  printing.  Those 
who  make  only  the  exposures,  entrusting  the  photo- 
finishing to  others — friends  or  professional  experts — 
are  not  eligible;  neither  are  workers  of  over  one 
year’s  camera-activity.  Past  and  future  partici- 
pants who  have  won  a first  prize  in  the  Beginners’ 
Competition  automatically  drop  out;  but  may  enter 
the  Competition  for  Advanced  Workers.  The  three 
prizes,  offered  in  the  Beginners’  Competition,  will 
be  continued  as  heretofore. 

A Simple  Glass-Cement  for  Photographers 

An  excellent  glass-cement  formula  is  given  by 
F.  11.  B.  S.  in  a recent  issue  of  The  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher. The  amateur  worker  who  desires  to  make 
up  a trough  or  lank,  or  to  repair  dishes  and  recep- 
tacles of  glass  or  other  material  for  photographic 
purposes,  may  be  ghul  to  know  of  an  old  recipe  to 
produce  a suitable  cement  for  the  purpose.  Take 
about  half  a pound  of  finely  pulverized  stone  and  glass 
— in  equal  proportion,  i.e.,  a quarter  pound  of  each — 
and  after  thoroughly  mixing  it  with  four  ounces  of 
sulphur,  subject  the  compound  to  a moderate  heat 
until  the  sulphur  melts.  At  this  j)oint  stir  well  until 
the  whole  is  homogeneous,  and  then  pour  into  a mould 
until  required  for  u.se.  When  actually  wanted  it 
should  be  reheated  to  248  degrees  F.,  at  which  tempera- 
ture it  melts  freely,  and  used  in  the  usual  manner 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  j)articular  work  in  hand. 
This  cement  is  recommende<l  as  being  absolutely  im- 
pervious to  water,  it  resists  acids  and  all  atmospheric 
action,  is  not  affected  by  boiling  water,  and  even  at 
a temperature  of  230  degrees  it  holds  firmly  and  re- 
mains hard.  Such  a cement  is  invaluable  to  the 
camera-worker  who  is  continually  neeiling  to  mend 
broken  apparatus  or  to  strengthen  that  which  is 
new.  It  is  well  to  make  a note  of  these  facts. 
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Developing  of  Plates  and  Films 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  this  article  is  not 
intended  to  he  a compendium  on  the  art  of  developing 
plates  and  films:  rather  it  is  a gentle  reminder  to  be 
on  the  alert  for  air-bubbles,  frilling,  blisters  and 
other  common  developing-troubles.  True  enough, 
this  is  very  far  from  being  an  original  subject;  in 
fact,  it  has  been  written  up  ad  nauseam.  Yet, 
it  seems  that  the  more  that  is  written  about  pitfalls 
in  developing,  the  more  trouble  some  beginners  ex- 
perience. In  this  connection  let  tho.se  well-intentioned 
critics  who  assert  that  photographic  magazines  devote 
too  much  space  to  re-hashing  threadbare  elementary 
principles,  face  the  fact  that  every  year  there  are 
thousands  of  beginners  who  never  develoi)cd  a plate 
or  film  in  their  lives.  They  sulxscribe  to  a photo- 
graphic magazine  to  avail  themselves  of  its  assistance, 
and  these  beginners  have  every  right  to  expect  to 
find  helpful  articles  on  the  elementary  proces.ses  with 
which  they  are  just  becoming  acquainted. 

Without  a doubt,  the  Kodak  develo])iiig-taiik 
relieved  many  beginners  of  their  developing-trouldes. 
So  well  was  this  simi)le  contrivance  co-ordinated  with 
the  factors  of  time,  temperature  and  developer  that, 
virtually,  it  is  fool|)roof.  A plate-developing  tank 
was  also  evolved  which  obviated  develoi)ing-diffi- 
culties  with  regard  to  plates.  Then  there  came  a 
special  developing-tank  for  film-packs,  efpially  simple 
and  effective.  f)ne  might  say  that  with  these  tanks 


at  the  disposal  of  the  tyro,  he  would  be  courting  trouble 
foolishly  to  attempt  to  develop  his  i)lates  or  films  by 
the  old  darkroom-method.  \ cry  true;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  there  ai'(‘  many  ambitious  beginners 
who  do  not  care  for  this  ‘‘add-hot-water-and-serv’e” 
sort  of  photography.  To  l>e  sure,  they  get  results — 
excellent  results;  nevertheless,  they  wi,sh  to  get  at 
the  very  root  of  the  chemical  and  mechanical  ])roce.sses 
involved.  Insteail  of  ])urchasing  a small  jjackage 
labelled,  " Tank- Powders,  ' to  which  must  be  added 
so  many  ounces  of  water,  these  investigating  Ije- 
ginners  prefer  to  mix  their  own  developer.  More 
work.^  Of  cour.se  it's  more  work;  but  it’s  also  more 
interesting  to  those  who  can  afford  the  darkroom- 
e(|uipment  and  the  time.  'I'liere  arc  several  amateur- 
photographers  of  my  acquaintance  who  use  a tank 
exclusively  for  most  of  their  work  when  they  are 
pre.s.sed  for  lime;  but  during  vacations  or  other  periods 
of  leisure,  they  shut  thein.selves  in  their  darkrooms 
for  the  sheer  love  of  it. 

.Vir-bubbles  are,  ])erhaps,  the  most  prolific  source 
of  annoyance  to  the  beginner  during  his  first  attempts 
t(j  develop  idates  or  films  via  the  darkroom-mel hod. 
Wetting  the  plate  with  water  before  pouring  on  the 
developer  often  causes  air-bells  lo  form  on  the  film- 
side  of  the  plate  <luring  development.  .Vlso  the 
sudden  immersion  of  plates  f>r  films  in  a devel(>i)ing- 
tank.  Sometimes  I he  water  contains  an  alnindanec 
of  air  which  is  liberated  the  momenl  that  the  water 
leaves  the  faucet.  good  way  lo  obviate  this  par- 


ticular  annoyance  is  to  draw  the  water  an  hour  or  more 
before  developing.  If  this  fails  to  remedy  the  dif- 
ficulty, a resort  to  boiling  the  water  thoroughly,  then 
letting  it  cool,  has  proved  satisfactory.  A point  to 
remember  with  regard  to  boiling  is  that  the  use  of 
boiled  water  cau.ses  the  <leveloper  to  oxidize  less 
rapidly,  and  for  this  reason  boilefl  water  is  excellent  in 
the  preparation  of  stock-solutions.  Air-bubbles  are 
those  little  circular  s])ots  of  clear  glass  or  gelatine 
which  invariably  occur  in  a prominent  part  of  the 
picture — usually  on  .some  one's  face!  The  simple 
precautions  suggested  will  help  to  avoid  such  un- 
pleasant di.sfigurements. 

Frilling  is  a lifting  or  reticulation  of  the  film  from 
its  glass  or  gelatine-ba.se.  Blisters  are  enlarged  air- 
buldbles  which  lift  the  film  from  the  glass  or  gelatine- 
base  and  much  resemble  the  water-blisters  common 
to  the  hands  of  amateur-gardeners.  Blisters  and 
frilling  may  l>e  eliminated  by  the  careful  selection 
of  a good  hardening-bath.  IVithout  a doubt,  the 
best-known  bath.s — in  their  ascending  order  of  merit — 
are  made  with  common  alum,  chrome  alum  anrl  for- 
malin. The  common  alum  solution,  although  better 
than  no  hardening-bath  at  all,  involves  rather  careful 
handling  to  avoid  unpleasant  after-effects  on  the 
plate  or  film.  Chrome  alum,  on  the  other  hand,  offers 
a reliable  hardening-bath.  From  five  to  ten  grains 
of  chrome-alum  are  dissolved  in  cold  water.  This 
solution  is  strong  enough  to  harden  a plate  or  film 
in  ten  minutes.  This  bath  is  colored,  but  it  does  not 
stain.  In  fact,  it  has  a tendency  to  remove  stain. 
The  chrome  alum  hardening-bath  is  now  combined 
very  often  with  the  fixing-bath  so  that  hardening  and 
fixing  may  be  done  simultaneously.  The  formalin- 
bath,  the  best  of  the  three,  is  unusually  effective  and 
satisfactory  to  u.se.  One  part  commercial  formalin  to 
twenty  parts  water  is  an  excellent  ])roportion  for  most 
every  requirement.  The  ])late  or  film  should  be  im- 
mer.sed  in  this  bath  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes;  even 
if  left  for  a longer  ])erio<l  it  will  do  no  harm.  A ])late 
or  film  thus  hardened  may  be  rinsed  a few  seconds, 
surface  tried  and  then  dricfl  thoroughly  l>y  artificial 
heat  without  fear  of  the  gelatine  melting.  Since 
formalin  is  a .solution  of  a volatile  gas,  comparatively 
little  washing  is  required.  Excellent  hardening  and 
fixing-baths  are  now  obtainable  ready-mixed  for  im- 
mediate u.se.  By  combining  these  operations  in  one 
immersion  much  valualde  time  may  be  saved  and 
utilized  elsewhere  to  better  advantage. 

I’crhai)S,  the  most  vital  of  all  the  important  stej)s 
in  developing,  is  washing.  No  matter  how  fresh  or 
su[)erior  the  devclo])er  or  how  active  the  hardening- 
and  fixing-bath  may  be,  if  the  plate  or  film  is  not 
washed  thoroughly,  the  final  result  may  l>e  total 
failure.  The  effects  of  insufficient  washing  may  not 
ai)pcar  for  several  weeks,  montlis  or  even  years; 
but  eventually  these  effects  will  a])pcar  and  there  is 
virtually  nothing  that  can  be  done  to  .save  the  negative 
thus  affected.  Wherever  possible,  plates  and  films 
shoidd  be  washed  in  running  water.  If  this  cannot 
be  done,  from  twelve  to  twenty  changes  of  water  should 
i-emove  all  liyjai.  The  plate  or  film  should  remain 
in  each  change  of  water  .several  minutes  to  ])crmit  the 
hypo — which  is  heavier  than  water —to  find  its  way 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tr.ay  before  the  next  change  of 
water,  ('are  .should  be  taken  to  see  that  water  is  free 
of  iron  or  other  ingredients  likely  to  cau.se  trouble 
The  best  i>latc  and  film-washing  ecpiitmieTit  I ever  u.sed 
was  a beautiful,  cool,  clear  trout-stream  in  the  moun- 
tains that  washed  my  |)latcs  and  films  as  they  have 
never  been  w.ashed  before  or  since. 

d'he  final  stc|)  is  drying,  and  it  is  of  great  importance. 


A wet  plate  of  film  collects  dust,  particles  of  dirt, 
hair  and  insects.  Obviously,  plates  and  films  should 
be  set  to  dry  where  it  is  cool,  dry,  airy  and  free  of 
the  encroachments  of  foreign  matter.  With  roll- 
films  and  film-packs,  particularly,  care  must  be  used 
to  avoid  allowing  the  backs  of  the  negatives  to  touch 
anything  while  drying. 

As  stated  at  the  beginning,  this  article  is  not  a 
compendium  on  the  art  of  developing.  My  pur- 
pose has  been  to  suggest  rather  than  to  instruct.  The 
really  ambitious  beginner  will  avail  himself  of  the  many 
e.xcellent  books  now  obtainable.  Photo-Era  reviews 
and  lists  all  the  best  books  as  soon  as  they  are  published. 
However,  reading  alone  will  not  make  a practical 
photographer.  As  in  every  line  of  modern  human 
effort,  mental  efficiency  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
physical  expre.ssion  of  that  efficiency.  There  is  no 
one  source  from  which  a beginner  can  obtain  all 
photographic  information.  He  must  use  his  eyes 
and  ears,  read  books  and  photographic  magazines, 
join  a camera-club,  do  his  own  finishing,  plan  his  own 
pictorial  compositions,  write  letters  and  help  the  other 
fellow.  When  he  has  done  some  of  these  things,  he 
is  in  a position  to  grasp  the  best  that  there  is  in  the 
sport  par  excellence. 

A.  H.  B. 


Using  a Lens-Cap  for  Exposing 

Many  times  a landscape-subject  may  be  helped 
materially  by  giving  the  foreground  more  exposure. 
This  may  lie  done  easily  by  using  the  lens-cap  as  if  it 
were  hinged  at  the  top  to  the  lens,  i.e.,  by  raising  and 
lowering  it  as  if  it  were  the  hinged  lid  of  a box  turned 
on  its  side  with  the  hinge  uppermost.  This  dodge 
applies  well  to  subjects  where  clouds  may  be  retained 
by  this  curtailed  exposure;  and  also  to  subjects  where 
it  may  be  advisable  to  increase  or  reduce  the  exposure 
to  right  or  left  of  the  subject. 


Decomposed  Hypo 

Hypo  left  in  the  film  of  negative  or  print  gets  the 
credit,  or  rather  the  discredit,  for  much  of  the  lack 
of  ])crmanence  from  which  photographs  suffer;  but 
hypo  itself,  it  has  been  suggested,  is  only  harmful 
when  it  has  decomposed  into  something  else.  Acids 
attack  it,  and  it  is,  therefore,  important  to  keep  any 
acid-solutions  quite  apart  from  the  fixing-bath.  For 
example,  .some  of  the  toning-baths  are  aciil  in  character; 
and  if  a ju’inf.  after  toning  in  such  a solution,  is  put 
into  hypo  while  its  pores  are  fult  of  the  toning-bath, 
a change  injurious  to  the  chance  of  iiermanence  is  sure 
to  be  brought  about.  Two  or  three  changes  of  water 
should  be  given  first,  and  the  first  of  the.se  may  have  a 
little  .sodium-bicarbonate  dis.solved  in  it. — Photography. 


A Hint  for  Hand-camera  Users 

F.  II.  B.  S.  writing  in  The  Amateur  Photographer 
a short  time  ago,  .says  that  he  was  greatly  puzzled 
and  not  a little  annoyed,  by  some  mysterious  markings 
ujam  a numlrcr  of  negatives  wliich  had  been  made  with 
a magazine  hand-camera.  Investigation  revealed  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  to  be  the  point  of  one  of  the 
small  screws  which  .secured  the  tripod-bushing  in  place 
underneath  camera,  irrojecting  slightly  into  the  body 
of  the  camera  itself.  When  a sheath  containing  a 
plate  was  drojjped  into  the  well  of  the  camera,  after 
exposure,  and  it  hapiwned  to  be  the  first  or  bottom- 
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most  one,  the  screw  point  came  in  contact  with  tlie  face 
of  the  plate,  which  then  became  hopelessly  damaged 
by  a series  of  fine  scratches  up  and  flown  the  center. 
When  the  trouble  had  been  traced,  the  offending  screw- 
point  was  carefully  renmved  by  means  of  a small 
flat  file,  and  then,  as  an  additional  safeguard,  a piece 
of  black  card  was  cut  tf>  the  exact  size  of  the  ‘‘floor'' 
of  camera,  and  slifl  into  iiosition  .so  that  it  acteil  as  a 
lining  over  the  whole  area  of  the  well.  Users  of  this 
type  of  camera  would  do  well  to  obviate  all  possibility 
of  similar  trouble  by  adopting  this  siinjile  preventive. 
The  occurrence  described  also  emiihasizes  the  fact  tlial 
special  care  should  always  be  taken,  when  attaching 
any  fittings  to  a camera  by  means  of  screws  <jr  fine 
nails,  to  ensure  that  they  flo  not  make  an  unwelcome 
apiiearance  inside. 

Handling  Color-.Sensitive  Plates  in  the 
Darkroom 

.M  .vxY  of  the  comiflaints  that  we  hear  of  the  [loor 
results  ffbtainefl  ui)on  these  extremely  sensitive  jilatcs 
may,  we  think,  be  traced  to  carelessness  in  handling 
the  plates  in  front  of  the  darkroom-light.  We  have 
seen  wfirkers  load  their  sliiles  within  a coui)le  of  feet 
of  the  lamp,  and  this  will  undoubtedly  cause  trouble. 
Though  ilesignated  by  the  term  ".safe,  ' there  is  no 
light  or  screen  that  is  made  that  can  be  thus  described 
if  the  light  is  allf)wed  to  shine  directly  on  the  surface 
of  the  sensitive  [ilates  ff)r  any  length  of  time.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  fully  b\-  those  who  use  the.se  plates, 
and  particularly,  the  most  color-sensitive  forms,  i.c., 
the  [lanchromatic  emulsions,  that  the  ])late  is  sensitive 
to  c-olor  as  well  as  to  light,  shouhl  it  be  unduly  exposed 
to  it. 

When  filling  slides  or  unloading  them,  if  these  i)lates 
are  emplo.veil,  always  have  the  darkroom-lamj),  winch 
is  of  the  “safelight"  variety,  turned  very  low,  and  do 
the  actual  handling  of  the  plates  at  a table  behind 
the  ordinary  bench,  keejiing  away  all  light  which 
would  shine  directly  upon  them  from  the  lamj).  'J’hus 
any  possibility  of  danger  is  reduced  to  a minimum. 

When  using  the  .sensitized  plates  for  various  colors, 
in  which  varieties  the  Wratten,  Paget  and  other  pan- 
chromatic plates  may  be  (jbtaineil,  attention  should  be 


paid  to  having  the  proper  light  in  the  darkroom.  Thus 
if  the  yellow-sensitive  [ilate  is  being  u.sed,  the  only 
suitable  light  is  a deep  ruby;  while  if  the  red-.sensitive, 
a yellow  screen  is  the  most  suitable  for  the  lami); 
and  u]X)n  this  jxiint  the  makers’  special  attention  has 
been  directed,  and  special  instructions  are  set  forth 
which  should  l>e  followed  strictly. 

Oftentimes  we  have  heard  orthochromatic  and  more 
esjiecially  iianchromatic  plates  coiidemneil  as  subject 
to  fogging,  when  the  real  fault  lies  with  the  operator, 
who  either  unduly  exposes  the  plate  to  light,  or,  under 
the  im])ression  that  the  light  is  .safe,  uses  a far  brighter 
illumination  than  the  screen  is  made  for  or  that  there  is 
any  need  of.  What  we  would  point  out  is  that  it  is 
(juite  as  easy  to  obtain  a fog-free  negative,  even 
upon  the  most  sensitive  of  color-.sensitive  plates, 
jirovided  ordinary  common  sense  with  regard  to  the 
point  mentioned  above  is  exerci.sed. — R.  \I.  Fanstone, 
in  The  Amateur  I’lwini/raplicr. 

.Solution  Affected  by  Air 

i\I  \NY  of  the  solutions  used  by  photograi)hers  are 
att’ected  by  the  air,  and  so  have  to  be  kept  in  well- 
closed  bottles.  Every  time  <a  bottle  is  o[)ened,  fresh 
air  gets  into  it,  and  the  change  in  its  contents  is  facili- 
tated. d'o  guard  against  this  it  is  usual  to  recom- 
mend iiholographcrs  to  keep  such  .solutions  in  .several 
small  bottles  rather  tlian  in  one  big  one,  .so  that  when 
once  a bottle  has  been  o])cned  its  contents  are  soon 
used  up. — I’hotoijra iiliy. 

Reducing  Over-intensified  Negatives 

If  a negative  after  intensificat imi  with  mercury 
and  ammonia  is  founil  to  be  too  dense,  there  are 
various  methods  by  which  it  can  be  naluced.  'I'lie 
ordinary  fixing-bath  will  remove  the  intensification  and 
leave  it  weaker  than  it  was  originally.  When  oidy  a 
slight  reduction  is  required,  it  may  be  washetl  and  then 
plaeeil  once  more  in  the  mercuric-chloride  solution,  in 
which  it  will  begin  to  bleach,  and  in  so  doing  to  bec(jine 
less  dense.  When  the  change  has  gone  far  enough, 
it  is  washed  ami  dried  without  blackening  it  again, 
.'^uch  negatives  tend  to  get  denser  once  more  with  the 
lap.se  of  time. — Pho/oyriipfn/. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


Subscribers  and  regular  readers  wishing  information 
upon  any  point  in  connection  with  their  photographic 
work  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address 
all  inquiries  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  If  a personal  reply 
is  desired,  enclose  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 


H.  N. — To  make  your  proof  of  a broken  nega- 
tive permanent,  tone  and  fix  it,  for  it  is  ongelatino- 
chloride  paper.  It  will  be  much  simpler  for  you  to  get 
a package  of  Solio  toning  and  fixing  powders  rather 
than  to  bother  to  make  up  solutions  from  chemicals  in 
bulk.  Complete  directions  accompany  the  powders. 


A 

Potassium  ferricyanide 1 ounce 

Potassium  bromide Ij  ounces 

Water  to 9j  ounces 

B 

Mecuric  chloride 120  grains 

Potassium  bromide 120  grains 

Water  to 10  ounces 


For  use,  take  \ part  of  A,  2 parts  of  B and  9|  parts 
of  water.  After  bleaching  thoroughly,  take  the  print 
from  the  solution,  wash  in  three  changes  of  water  and 
immerse  in  the  following  acid  solution  for  two  or  three 
minutes; 


Water C ounces 

Hydrochloric  acid 30  minims 


Follow  this  with  a second  and  third  similar  bath  and 
then  wash  for  twenty  minutes  in  running  water.  Then 
immerse  the  ))rint  in  a solution  of  .sodium  sulphide  to 
darken  the  image.  Prepare  a stock-solution  containing 
100  grains  of  .sodium  sulphide  in  2 ounces  of  water, 
and  take  40  minims  and  make  it  up  to  an  ounce  with 
water  for  the  working-solution.  The  result  should 
be  a pure  black.  Final  washing  for  half  an  hour  and 
drying  completes  the  process. 

The  danger  in  all  after-treatment  of  prints  is  the 
formation  of  stains,  due  to  insufficient  fixing  or  washing 
of  the  i)rint  at  the  time  when  it  was  made,  impurities 
of  a chemical  or  greasy  nature  which  have  adhered 
to  it  in  the  meantime,  etc.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
attempts  to  restore  to  their  original  density  prints 
which  have  been  too  strongly  intensified,  although 
this  is  often  accomplished  successfully  by  means  of 
ordinary  negative-reducers,  such  as  Farmer’s  or  ammo- 
nium persuli)hatc,  the  formuhe  being  found  in  any 
good  hanilbook  or  annual. 

C.  K. — Every  first-class  photographer  soon 
learns  to  judge  with  fair  accuracy  the  length  of 
exposure  for  any  gaslight  or  bromide  paper  l>y 
the  density  of  t he  negative.  Of  cour.se  the  easiest,  way  to 
prevent  waste  of  paper  is  to  take  narrow  strips  and 
give  different  lengths  of  exi)osure  to  each,  develop 
them  au<l  adopt  the  ju’oiier  guide.  One  sheet  out  of 
every  dozen  used  in  this  manner  will  ensure  eleven 
[terFect  prints,  and  is  money  well  spent  in  the  case  of  a 
beginner. 

L.  .1,  T'here  is  no  instrument  intended  pri- 
marily to  measure,  not  judge,  the  density  of 
negatives,  but  an  improvised  methoil  is  to  enpiloy  a 
Chai)Tnan,  .lones,  or  Scheiner  i)late-tester  or  a Wynne 
print-Tneter.  These  consist  of  series  of  spaces  of  dif- 


ferent density,  each  denser  than  the  last  and  numbered 
in  serial  order.  When  placed  in  contact  with  a nega- 
tive, some  of  the  spaces  will  be  seen  to  be  lighter  or 
darker  than  any  given  area  in  the  negative  and  one 
will  be  approximately  the  same.  The  number  of  this 
space  may  be  used  to  indicate  the  density  of  the 
negative,  and  a test-print  upon  any  brand  of  paper 
will  quickly  determine  the  correct  exposure  for  the 
indicated  density. 

S.  B.  A. — Most  of  the  best  and  most  serious 
magazine -illustrating  is  done  with  6^  x 85  and  8 
X 10  cameras,  the  prints  being  contact.  This  is  by 
no  means  necessary,  however,  particularly  for  the 
standard  magazine-page  type-size  of  5?  x 8 inches. 
Many  leading  photographers  use  5x7  exelusi'  ely, 
and  it  is  as  large  as  many  care  to  bother  with.  Con- 
tact glossy  prints  from  this  size  negatives  are,  with  rare 
exceptions,  amply  large,  and  with  the  new  enlarging- 
papers  which  are  so  much  better  than  the  old  bromide- 
papers  sharp  negatives  may  be  enlarged  in  the  print 
to  the  size  of  any  required  halftone.  These  new  papers 
have  put  an  entirely  different  aspect  on  the  matter  of 
enlargement. 

Undoubtedly  the  popularity  of  the  miniature  camera 
encouraged  manufacturers  to  perfect  them. 

W.  H.  E. — Drying  glass  negatives  or  film  nega- 
tives should  be  done  in  a room  of  even  temperature. 
If  the  same  is  changed  suddenly  you  will  have  so-called 
“drying-marks”;  i.  e.,  the  portion  of  the  negative 
which  dried  last  will  differ  in  density  from  the  rest. 
This  explains  the  trouble  in  your  glass  negative.  The 
small  transparent  elliptical  marks  are  due  to  so- 
called  “tear-drops” — drops  of  water  which  accumu- 
late during  the  process  of  drying.  They  can  be 
avoided  by  carefully  wiping  the  negative  with  a tuft  of 
absorbent  cotton  before  placing  it  away  to  dry.  This 
sometimes  happens  also  on  glass  negatives.  A nega- 
tive dried  in  a w'arm  temperature  is  denser  than  one 
dried  in  a cold  temperature. 

F.  C. — A tripod  is  always  of  value  irrespective 
of  the  type  of  camera,  for  a firm,  steady  tripod  keeps 
the  camera  from  partaking  of  the  movement  of  the 
body  or  hands  of  the  operator.  No  other  should  be 
accepted  from  the  dealer.  Of  course,  care  must  be 
exercised  in  operating  the  shutter  when  there  is  no 
pneumatic-  or  cable-release,  but  it  can  be  done  suc- 
cessfully if  the  tripod  is  a good  one. 

There  are  several  lA  Premos,  so  we  cannot  speak 
definitely,  not  knowing  which  you  have.  It  is  not 
practical  to  put  a cable-  or  pneumatic-release  on  a 
box-camera,  but  it  may  be  done  on  most  folding 
cameras,  including  the  Premoette  Jr.,  by  supplying  a 
new  shutter.  Of  course,  cameras  having  only  one  snap- 
shot speed  are  of  limited  u.sefulness,  and  many  subjects 
must  be  given  up  because  it  is  impossible  to  expose 
correctly.  A good  shutter  with  a variety  of  speeds  in- 
creases the  ])rice  of  a camera  considerably,  as  you  will 
see  by  consulting  any  catalog;  but  such  an  outfit  is 
w’orth  the  price,  and  any  camerist  makes  a mistake  to 
buy  any  other,  for  correct  cxpo.sure  is  more  important 
than  any  other  detail  of  the  idiotographic  process.  It  is 
the  basis,  and  most  other  items  cjf  the  work  may  be- 
come purely  mechaui  al  as  well  as  not. 

The  film  you  enclose  appears  to  be  properly  de- 
veloped, but  is  not  rich  in  shadow-detail,  which  sug- 
gests somewhat  shorter  exposure  than  might  well  have 
been  given.  The  marking  on  the  negative  apjjears  to 
be  light-fog  From  one  of  two  leaks,  either  in  the  folds 
of  the  Ijellows  or  a loo.se  joint  in  the  back;  but  not 
knowing  the  exact  camera  you  have,  we  cannot  tell 
])ositively.  There  is  no  way  to  remove  the  fog  from  the 
negat ive  sat isfactorily . 
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Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return-postage 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  tuo  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
367  Boijlston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  Prints  must  bear 
the  maker's  name  and  address,  and  be  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light, 
stop  used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process. 


E.  H.  K. — Your  view,  “The  Rugged  Rank,”  sliows 
unprotected  roots  of  nearby  trees,  whicli  aspect  is  not 
particularly  arti.stic,  though  interesting  otherwise. 
The  proportion  of  the  picture  is  very  good,  but  the 
large,  black  trunk,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  picture. 


good  although  it  might  have  been  well  to  have  shown 
more  of  the  bow  of  the  vessel. 

A.  J.  W. — “One  Morning  in  December”  may  have 
been  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  the  result  in  your  photo- 
graph is  not  so  successful.  The  wooden  fence  at  the 
left  of  the  picture,  and  the  shadows  of  the  nearby  trees 
and  the  fence  falling  on  the  snow,  forming  the  fore- 
ground, are  too  intricate  to  form  a successful  and 
harmonious  composition.  We  do  not  think  that  this 
subject  is  particularly  worthy  of  your  artistic  interest; 
one  with  less  picture-material  would  seem  to  l)e 
better. 

R.  E.  B. — Your  picture,  “Erosted  Pines,” — trees 
covered  with  snow,  a typical  winter-scene — is  at- 
tractive in  composition  and  technique,  but  lacks 
brilliancy  of  illumination,  as  well  as  good  perspective. 
The  scene  would  appear  to  better  advantage  had 
you  waited  for  the  sun  to  shine  and  cause  those  interest- 
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is  detrimental  to  the  artistic  effecl.  'I'here  is  also  a 
dual  interest,  caused  by  the  collection  of  roots  men- 
tioned before,  and  by  the  water  with  reflections  of 
trees,  at  the  extreme  right.  .Vlso,  the  eye  is  iliverted 
by  [lortions  of  sky,  whicli  ap[jear  through  the  trees 
in  the  distance.  1 his  lack  of  concentration  of  interest 
also  tends  to  mar  the  otherwise  interesting  picture. 

II.  L.  our  “ .V  Shady  Path  ” suffers  from  wliite 

spotty  effect — highlights  being  scattered  at  random 
all  over  the  picture.  This  gives  a feeling  of  unrest, 
and  there  is  no  concentration  of  interest  or  an  har- 
monious, restful  effect.  'Phis  can  be  obviated  by 
choo.sing  a different  subject,  or,  if  the  scene  you  have 
in  minfl  is  imiierative,  by  selecting  a different  time  of 
flay,  when  these  ^^'hlte  jiatches  will  disajijicar  or  be 
subduefl.  'I  his  feature  has  been  menticjried  in  PuoTo- 
Ek.v  many  times. 

• E. — Your  marine — sailing-ship  at  anchor— is 
very  flat  and  dull,  showing  that  either  the  negative  or 
the  print  has  been  light  struck,  thus  imparting  a veileil 
appearance  to  the  result.  Pictorially,  the  picture  is 


ing  plays  of  light  and  shade  that  add  .so  much  to  the 
beauty  of  a typical  winter-.scene,  instead  of  utilizing 
the  hazy  sun,  as  you  did.  'I’he  most  distant  trees 
are  just  as  sharply  defined  as  those  in  the  foreground. 
This  cniformity  in  the  shar]mess  of  objects  should  be 
avoided,  if  your  aim  is  to  be  pictorial.  By  using  a large 
iliaphragm  ami  focusing  with  judgment,  you  can  make 
objects,  as  they  recede  from  the  foreground,  gradually 
less  sharp,  without  any  nece,ssify  to  blur  the  outlines. 
^ our  tonal  values,  however,  are  exci'llent. 

S.  M.  Your  picture  of  the  .\mcrican  Hag,  com- 
[losed  ot  school-children,  arranged  on  abruptly  graded 
ste])s  in  trout  of  a building  looking  like  a courthouse, 
is  to  be  [(raised  tor  the  motive  rather  than  the  exi’cii- 
tion.  The  dark  and  white  alternate  striiies  number 
thirteen,  which  is  right;  but  the  field  shows  only 
thirteen  stars,  which  is  correct  in  so  far  as  it  refers 
to  the  thirteen  original  stales.  However,  the  flag  of 
June  It,  1777,  showed  the  thirieen  stars  in  the  form 
of  a circle.  .\s  a thing  of  this  kind  is  well  worth  the 
doing,  it  should  be  done  correctly. 


Photo-Era  Exposure-Guide 


Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-Detail,  at  Sea-Level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  be  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  ^ of  the  time 
in  the  table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  Yi  of  the  exposure  in  the  table. 


Exposure  for  average  landscapes  witli  light  foreground,  river-scenes,  liglit-eolored  buildings,  monuments,  snow- 
scenes  Avith  trees  in  foreground.  For  use  with  Class  1 plates,  stop  F/8,  or  U.  S.  4.  For  other  plates,  or  stops,  see 
the  tables  on  the  opposite  page. 


•Theae  figures  must  be  increased  up 
to  five  times  if  tlie  light  is  in- 
clined to  be  yellow  or  red. 
fLatitude  C0°  N.  multiply  by  3 
65°  X 2 ; 52°  X 2 ; 30°  X ?4- 
tLatitude  00°  N.  multiply  by  2 
65°  X 2 ; 52°  X IVa  ; 30°  X =}4- 
TLatitude  C0°  N.  multiply  by 
65°  X 1 ; 62°  X 1 ; 30°  X V2- 
(Latitude  G0°  N.  multiply  by  1^4 
55°  X 1 ; 52°  X 1 ; 30°  X V-i- 
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The  exposures  given  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  shutter-speeds  are  accurately  marked.  In  case  the 
results  are  not  just  what  you  want,  use  the  tables  merely  as  a basis  and  increase  or  decrease  the  exposure  to  fit  the 
conditions.  Whenever  possible  keep  the  shutter-speed  uniform  and  vary  the  amount  of  light  when  necessary  by 
changing  the  stop.  Focal-plane  shutters  require  only  one-third  of  the  exposures  stated  above. 

SUBJECTS.  For  other  subjects,  multiply  the  exjiosure  for  an  average  landscape  by  the 
aumber  given  for  the  class  of  subject. 


1/8  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 

1/4  Open  views  of  sea  and  sky  ; very 

distant  landscapes ; studies  of  rather 
lieavy  clouds ; sunset-  and  sunrise- 
studies. 

1/2  Open  landscapes  without  fore- 
ground ; open  beach,  harbor-  and 
shipjiing-scenes  ; yachts  under  sail ; very 
light-colored  olijects;  studies  of  dark 
clouds ; snow-scenes  with  no  dark  ob- 
jects; most  tele])h()to-sul)jects  outdoors; 
wooded  hills  not  far  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground ; landscapes  in  fog  or  mist ; 
Iniildiugs  showing  lioth  sunny  and  shady 
sides ; well-lighted  street-scenes ; per- 


sons, animals  and  moving  objects  at  least 
thirty  feet  away  from  the  camera. 

4 Landscapes  with  heavy  fore- 
ground ; buildings  or  trees  occupying 
most  of  the  picture  ; brook-scenes  with 
heavy  foliage  ; Bhi])ping  about  the  docks ; 
red-1  )iick  buildings  and  other  dark  ob- 
jects ; groui)S  outdoors  in  the  shade. 

8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade; 

very  dark  near  objects,  particularly 
when  the  image  of  the  object  nearly  fiUs 
the  })late  ami  full  shadow-detail  is  re- 
quired. 

16  Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 
to  glades  and  under  the  trees.  Wood- 

48  interiors  «ot  open  to  the  sky. 

Average  indoor-portraits  in  a 

well-lighted  room,  light  surroundings. 


PLATES.  When  plates  other  than  those  in  Class  I are  used,  the  exposure  indicated  above 
must  he  multiplied  Ijy  the  number  given  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  plates. 
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For  Perpetual  Reference 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the  number 
in  the  third  column 


oppo- 
f stop 
ppear 
stops. 

U.  S.  1 

F/4 

X 

1/4 

4)  C ^ ^ 

a_)  ^ 

U.  S.  2 

F/5.6 

X 

1/2 

c3  (/:■  — 

C 0 

U.  S.  2.4 

F/6.3 

X 

5/8 

e ^ 

•-  e ^.S 

U.  S.  3 

F/7 

X 

3/4 

£ c? 

U.  S.  8 

F/11 

X 

2 

■5  — ^ £ 

U.  S.  16 

F/16 

X 

4 

^ 0)  C 

=«  S = 5 

U.  S.  32 

F/22 

X 

8 

U.  S.  64 

F/32 

X 

16 

« ^ -C 

Example 

The  factors  that  determine  correet  exposure  are,  first, 
tlie  strengtli  of  light;  second,  the  amount  of  light  and 
dark  in  the  subject;  third,  speed  of  plate  or  film;  fourth, 
the  size  of  diaphragm  used. 

To  photograph  an  average  landscape  with  light  fore- 
ground, in  Feb.,  2 to  3 P.M.,  bright  sunshine,  with  plate 
from  ('lass  1,  R.  R.  Lens,  stop  F/8  (or  Lb  S.  4).  In  the 
talde  look  for  “Hour,”  and  under  the  column  headed 
“ Bright  Sunshine,”  note  time  of  exposure,  1 10  second. 
If  a smaller  stop  is  used,  for  instance,  F/TO,  then  to 
calculate  time  of  exposure  multiply  the  average  time 
given  for  the  F/S  stop  by  the  number  in  the  third  column 
of  the  table  for  other  stops,  opposite  the  diaphragm 
cho.sen.  The  number  opposite  F/16  is  4.  Multiply 
l/T(iX4=]/4.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be  1/4  second. 

For  other  plates  consult  the  table  of  plate-speeds.  If 
a plate  from  Class  1/2  be  used,  multiply  the  time  given 
for  average  exposure,  F/8  Class  1,  by  the  number  of  the 
class.  1/10X1/2=1/32.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be 
1/32  .second. 


Speeds  of  Plates  on  the  American  Market 
Class-Numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  2,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Class  1/3,  P.  E.  156,  Wy.  350,  Wa. 

Ilford  Monarch 

Lumiere  Sigma 

Marion  Record 

Seed  Graflex 

Wellington  Extreme 

Class  1/2,  P.  E.  128,  Wy.  250,  Wa. 
.\nsco  Speedex  Film 
Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho. 

Central  Special 
Cramer  Crown 
Eastman  Speed-Film 
Hammer  Special  Ex.  Fast 
Imperial  Flashlight 
Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 
Wellington  ’Xtra  Speedy 

Class  3/4,  P.  E.  120,  Wy.  200.  Wa. 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso. 
Defender  Vulcan 
Ensign  Film 

Hammer  Extra  Fast,  B.  L. 

Ilford  Zenith 

Paget  Extra  Special  Rapid 
Paget  Ortho.  Extra  Special  Rapid 

Class  l.P.E.  lll,Wy.  180,  Wa. 

.\merican 

.\nsco  Film,  N.  C. 

-\tlas  Roll-Film 
Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho.  Extra  Rapid 
Central  Comet 
Imperial  Non-Filter 


Imperial  Ortho.  Special  Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiere  Film  and  Blue  Label 
Marion  P.  S. 

Premo  Film-Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regular 
Vulcan  F'ilm 
W’ellington  Anti-Scrccn 
Wellington  F'ilm 
Wellington  Speedy 
Wellington  Iso.  Speedy 
'W.  & w.  Panchromatic 

Class  1 1/4,  P.  E.  90,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 
Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Isonon 
f ramer  Spectrum 

I lefender  Ortho. 

Defender  Ortho.,  N.-H. 

Eastman  Fixira  Rapid 
Hammer  Extra  F'ast  Ortho. 
Hammer  Non-Halation 

II  ammer  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Seed  2fix 

Seeil  ('.  Ortho. 

Seed  L.  Ortho. 

Seed  Non-Halation 
Seed  Non-  11  alation  Ortho. 
Standard  Extra 
Standard  Orlhf)non 

Class  1 1/2,  P.  E.  84,  Wy.  160,  Wa. 
( ran'.cr  .\nchor 


Lumiere  Ortho.  A 
Lumiere  Ortho.  B 

Class  2,  P.  E.  78,  Wy.  120,  Wa. 
Cramer  Medium  Iso. 

Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
Lumiere  Panchro.  C 

Class  3,  P.  E.  64,  Wy.  90,  Wa. 
Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho.  Medium 
Cramer  Trichromatic 
Hammer  F'ast 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilford  Empress 
Seed  23 

Stanley  Commercial 
Wellington  Landscape 

Class  5,  P.  E.  56,  Wy.  60,  Wa. 
f'ramer  ('omniercial 
H ammer  Slow 
Ha  miner  Slow  Ortho. 

Wellington  Ortho.  Process 
W.  .V  4V.  Proce.ss  Panchromatic 

Class  8,  P.  E.  39,  Wy.  30,  Wa. 
Cramer  Contrast 
Cramer  Slow  Lso. 

Cramer  Slow  Iso.  Non-  Halalion 
Ilford  Halftone 
Ilford  Ordinary 
Seed  Process 

Class  100,  P.  E.  11  Wy.  3,  Wa. 
Lumiere  Antochrome 


OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 

YOUR  CRITICISAI  IS  INVITED 


A New  Photo-Era  Contest 

Many  of  our  pictorial  contriluitors  evince  so  high  a 
degree  of  intelligence  in  their  eritieisin  of  pictures  in 
general  that,  in  order  to  stimulate  and  help  develop 
this  valuable  faculty,  we  have  introduced  a new  com- 
petition. ft  consists  of  the  reproduction  of  a i)hoto- 
graph  lacking  good  composition.  To  him  who  .sends  us 
the  best  criticism,  before  the  twentieth  of  the  current 
month,  we  will  send,  postjiaid,  a copy  of  “Pictorial 
Landscape-Photography,”  l),y  Paul  Lewis  Anderson, 
price,  $1.50.  In  the  event  of  .several  criticisms  (not 
exceeding  three)  being  satisfactory,  they,  too,  will  be 
awarded  co])ies  of  the  book. 

'I'he  successful  replies,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred 
and  fifty  words,  together  with  the  picture  criticized, 
will  be  imblislied  on  this  i)age  in  the  second  succeeding 
issue. 

d'iie  subject  of  eomi)osition  in  land.seai)e  photogra[>hy 
is  one  that  interests  every  eamerisl.  Naturally, 
more  exi)osures  are  ma<le  of  landsea])es  than  of  any 
other  outdoor-sul)ject.  'J’he  main  thing  to  be  remem- 
bered i.s  the  principle  of  simplicity  anil  harmony.  Mr. 
Auder.son  is  an  eniineid  exjionent  of  pictorial  photog- 


raphy in  its  highest  sense,  and  he  has  never  appeared 
to  better  advantage  than  as  the  illustrator  of  his  now 
celebrated  work,  “Pictorial  Landscape-Photography.” 
The  book  is  devoted  to  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
qualities  that  are  neces.sary  to  a successful  open  land- 
.scape,  in  summer  or  in  winter,  wide  country-road,  a 
view  with  a stretch  of  water  or  to  a landscape  with  a 
single  figure  as  accessory,  as  shown  \n  fourteen  full-page 
halftone  plates. 

Successful  Criticism 

In  this  i)ieture,  the  background — accentuated  by 
the  dark  mount — attracts  the  attention  from  the 
flowers.  The  flowers  are  falling  over  in  the  i)ieture- 
spaee,  and  the  light  streak  on  the  background  at  the 
left  increases  this  feeling.  There  i.s  confusion  at  the 
ba.se  of  the  stems,  anil  the  short  stem  carries  the 
attention  out  of  the  pietnre-siiace  at  the  right.  The 
ecinilaterial  triangle  formed  by  the  two  white  blossoms 
together  with  the  dark  blossom  and  the  lighted  leaves 
is  displeasing. 

The  pictorial  interest  of  the  suliject  lies  in  the 
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THE  PICTURE  CKITICIZEI)  THIS  MONTH 


central  graceful  stem  and  Mossom,  and  the  picture 
sliould  have  been  arranged  to  make  tliis  the  jirincipal 
object,  with  the  two  remaining  stems  and  iblossoms 
and  the  branch  with  leaves  subordinated  to  the  central 
stem  and  emphasizing  its  beauty.  This  result  could 
have  been  brought  about,  at  least  to  a degree,  by 
carefully  choosing  the  view-point  with  aiipropriate 
lighting. 

C.  -V.  Pierce. 


The  photograph  under  consideration  has  good  and 
bad  points.  The  lighting  is  fairly  good,  giving  relief 
but  the  arrangement  is  poor,  as  the  whole  group  is 
in  the  form  of  a diamond,  balancing  on  one  ijoint 
which  gives  a feeling  of  instability.  Focusing  was 
not  fine  enough  or  too  large  a dia]>hragm  was  used, 
as  delicacy  of  detail  is  lacking.  Insufficient  exposure 
has  prevented  correct  values,  especially  in  the  shadows 
which  are  mere  smudges  and  all  feeling  of  the  form  and 
structure  of  the  stalks  is  lost. 

The  upper  dahlia  is  .somewhat  clogged  and  lacks 
texture.  The  harsh  liglit  on  the  leaves  at  the  left 
is  particularly  annoying,  especially  as  it  is  in  direct 
contact  with  the  dark  dahlia,  rendereil  black  through 


underexposure.  These  defects,  of  themselves,  destroy 
the  harmony  of  the  whole  group.  The  dark  llower 
had  been  better  omitted.  The  highlights  on  the 
leaves  can  be  toned  clown,  but  otherwi.se.  I can't  see 
where  much  can  be  done  to  im])rove  the  print,  as 
it  stands. 

E.  II.  Washburn. 


'I'his  clelicate  and  in  many  resiiects,  ideasing  flower- 
study  is  marred  by  a lack  of  unity — due,  partly,  to  a 
too  regular  distribution  of  the  main  highlights,  pro- 
ducing, thereby,  a too  obvious  attempt  at  the  triangu- 
lar form  of  composition.  By  idacing  the  blossom  at 
the  right  a little  higher,  better  balance  would  result 
and  greater  variety  wouM  be  produced  in  the  break- 
ing-up of  t he  background  which,  at  present,  is  divided 
into  .several  empty  spaces  of  alnuist  cf|ual  area. 
more  harmonious  effect  could  ])ossildy  have  been  ob- 
tainecl  by  elinnnating  the  black  spot,  caused  by  the 
dark  blos.som,  or  by  sulist it uting  for  it,  one  of  a some- 
what lighter  hue,  ami  by  slightly  raising  the  tone  of  the 
gloomy  passage  at  the  lower  left  side  of  the  back- 
ground. 

CiiAs.  A.  IIuruiEs. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

1 

H 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

The  picture  su[)plied  for  the  ])uri)ose  of  dual  il- 
lustration, this  month,  is  by  Robert  P,  Nute,  a pic- 
torialist  of  the  first  rank.  The  subject,  “Duck-Creek 
in  W inter,"  is  still  .sea.sonalile,  in  view  of  the  extreme 
severity  of  the  present  winter.  ,\fter  having  enjoyed 
the  placid  beauty  of  this  typical  winter-scene,  the 
critical  beholder  may  be  tempted  to  consider  the  tech- 
nical side  of  Mr.  Xute's  performance.  The  multi- 
plicity of  planes  ini|)art  breadth  and  perspective,  and 
a realism  that  seems  to  ecpial,  if  not  surpa.ss,  the  vivid 
truth  of  stereoscopic  ])hotograi)hy.  The  values  are 
admirable  and  the  pictorial  design  is  nobly  impres- 
sive. Of  course,  there  will  be  those  who  would  suggest 
that  the  foreground  be  abbreviated  by,  for  instance, 
two  inches.  Ry  this  process  of  trimming,  we  should 
have  a very  ]>lea.sing  and  harmonious  arrangement 
and  one  unconventional  in  proportioms — almost  s(piare 
in  shape;  but  the  original  composition,  more  in  the 
nature  of  an  upright  panel,  presents  the  beautifully 
shadowed  stream,  consistently  entering  the  picture 
and  wending  its  way  until  it  rounds  and  disappears 
towards  the  left.  Then,  too,  we  i)reserve  all  that  is 
visible  of  the  i)icturesque  and  gracefully  curving  .shore 
which  impre.s.ses  me,  and  others,  perhaps,  as  the  most 
attractive  feature  of  a truly  successful  picture.  Data: 
January,  10  a,m.:  Iwight  sun;  .5x7  ('entury  view 
camera;  8|-inch  Turner-Reich;  stoj)  F/11;  K2 
color-.screen ; ' .second;  5x7  Polychrome  ])late; 

|)yro;  8 x 10  enlargement  on  Bromide  Fabric. 

Few  ])hotogra])hers  in  the  profe.ssional  field  posse.ss 
and  show  in  their  work  a greater  degree  of  emotional 
.sympathy  than  the  Gerhard  sisters,  of  St.  Louis.  The 
exi)ression  of  hiunin  interest,  almost  personal  in  its 
depth  and  sincerity,  is  a marked  characteristic  of 
these  two  remarkable  women,  and  forms  one  of  the 
assets  of  their  biisine.s.s-equipment.  AVhen  this  trait 
is  wedded  to  masterful  aliility,  the  finished  jierformance 
is  well-nigh  iileal.  This  deserved  encomium  has 
[)articu!ar  reference  to  this  issue’s  frontis])iece,  “Play- 
mates.” Data:  Professional  studio;  8 x 10  Eastman 
IJortrait-caniera:  B.  & L.  Zeiss  lens,  u.sed  at  full 

aperturi'-.  June,  11  1 second;  8 x 10  plate;  pyro. 

The  open-air  portrait-grouj),  ]>ages  117  and  118, 
l)y  the  eminent  mountain-photographer  and  lect- 
urer, Herbert  W.  Gleason,  is  not  in  the  least  repre- 
sentative of  that  gentleman's  sterling  camera-ability. 
,\  worthy  exami)le  is  “Yosemite  Falls,”  reproduced 
in  Se])teml)er,  1!)17,  Photo-Eha. 

Kenneth  Hartley,  of  Golorado  Spring.s — by  having 
his  permanent  home  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado — 
has  the  advantage  of  studying  the  local  scenery  from 
day  to  day,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  so  that  at  the  ]>ro]>i- 
tious  moment  he  is,  like  the  proverbially  ready  wea])on, 
cocked  and  i)rimed.  Thus,  with  his  natural  and  well- 
develo])cd  artistic  taste,  he  is  enabled  to  interju’et 
the  varying  mooils  of  the  great  mountains  in  his 
vicinity,  including  I’ike's  Peak  (illustrated  .several 
times  in  ]>ast  issues  of  this  magazine)  and,  in  the 
|)re,sent  instance  (nage  1^20),  Mt.  Princeton.  The 
soft,  misty  effect  of  early  morning  in  the  valley  has 
been  well  iuteriireled  by  Sir,  Hartley,  who.  by  the  way, 
has  made  several  enlargements  of  a similar  character 
ill  unusual  dimensions  for  a Boston  art-dealer.  'J'hey 


are  the  only  ones,  it  is  stated,  that  compare  favorably 
with  the  impressive  enlargements  of  Swiss  mountain- 
scenery,  handled  with  unprecedented  success  by  this 
same  dealer.  Data:  August;  5x7  Century  camera; 

8- inch  VVollensak  R.  R.  lens;  Seed  26  X plate;  metol- 
(piinone;  Cyko  paper. 

,\mong  the  numerous  illustrations  that  contribute 
to  the  popularity  of  the  1918  American  photographic 
annual,  reviewed  in  our  January  issue,  is  a majestic 
view  in  the  Blue  mountains,  Australia,  reprocluced 
on  page  129  by  courtesy  of  the  publishers  of  the 
volume.  This  charming  composition  needs  no  apology 
because  it  resembles  so  closely  an  oil-painting.  It  is 
pictorial  photograi)hy;  ami  this  art,  when  associated 
with  the  executive  skill  of  a true  artist,  rests  upon  a 
firm  foundation  and  may  justly  be  ranked  with  the 
fine  arts. 

The  ihcture,  page  135,  that  presents  a glimpse  of 
an  ancient  ruined  city,  in  Egypt,  engages  our  interest 
rather  becau.se  of  the  avenue  of  palms  that  occupies 
virtually  the  entire  picture-.space.  Despite  the  two- 
fold interest,  the  picture  is  engrossing,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  many  elongated  shadows. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Baker's  thoroughly  artistic  impres- 
sion, page  142,  is  one  of  the  pictorial  gems  of  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  American  photographic  annual 
whose  publishers  courteously  lent  us  the  halftone 
block.  Xatural  and  spontaneous  concentration  of 
pictorial  interest;  the  soft  atmo.spheric  quality  of 
early  morning;  the  superWy  artistic  management  of 
the  perspective  of  receding  road  and  fence,  and  the 
adaptation  of  a minimum  of  available  means  to  an 
eminently  pleasing  result,  are  the  sum  and  substance 
of  this  pictorial  masteri)iece.  Data:  October;  bright; 
65  x 9 cm.  Ica  Ideal:  JLinch  Heckla  lens;  stop  F/9; 
i .second:  Ansco  film-pack;  Edinol.  in  tray;  enlarge- 
ment on  Enlarging  Plat  Cyko. 

Advanced  Competition 

The  practice  of  flashlight-photography  has  not  en- 
joyed the  vogue  of  former  seasons.  One  of  the  rea.sons 
may  be  that  the  Government,  since  last  October,  has 
required  a license  (twenty-five  cents)  of  the  manu- 
facturer, the  jobber,  the  dealer  and  the  consumer  of 
fla.sh-com))ounds  as  well  as  mtKjiiesiiim  in  any  form. 
It  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  war,  but,  fortunately, 
not  a hardship.  However,  this  does  not  affect  flash- 
light-pictures made  jjrevious  to  this  regulation. 
Realizing  this,  many  workers  looked  over  their  col- 
lections of  negatives  and  found  some  that  had  not 
been  fully  utilized.  'Phus  our  readers  are  enabled 
to  enjov  another  successful  flashlight-])icture  by 
Dr.  (’(  iwles,  the  other  having  ajipeared  in  the  PYb- 
ruary  i.ssue.  In  “Supper-Time,"  [lage  145,  we  note 
the  thoroughly  homelike  element — a well-conceived 
group — and  the  admirable  distribution  of  the  light. 
The  values  are  good  and  there  are  no  objectionable 
highlights.  In  the.se  respects,  alone,  the  composition 
is  worthy  serious  studv.  Data:  Xh)vember,  1!)15: 

at  flight;  Ica  Ideal  (tel  x !)  cm.  or  2J  x 3f  inches); 

9- cm.  Heckla  lens,  F (>.8;  stop,  F/9;  no  color-screen; 
\’ictor  Meiliitm  Idashpowder;  Wellington  ,\nti- 
Screen;  p.yro;  enlargement  on  (’yko  Plat.;  M.  Q. 
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Although  the  rainy-day  subject,  page  147,  was 
published,  just  six  years  ago — winning  the  first  ])rize — 
it  may  be  new  to  many  of  our  new  subscribers,  and 
for  their  benefit,  as  well  as  for  intending  participants 
in  the  approaching  “Eainy-Day  Pictures”  competition, 
we  give  the  data:  November,  11  a.m.,  dull  light; 
No.  0 Graflex;  stop,  F/0.3;  Eastman  Speed  Film, 
If  X 2^  inches;  5,7  second;  Eastman  Film  Tank; 
pyro;  (ij  x 8|.  Ilford  Smooth  Bromide  develoi)ed 
with  Kytol  to  obtain  gray  tones. 

The  chief  claim  to  recognition  in  IMr.  Ross  ^V.  Baker's 
“Knitting  Socks  for  Soldiers”  is  the  aptness  of  the 
theme.  The  composition,  pyramidal  in  form,  is 
praiseworthy,  as  is  also  the  feeling  that  the  model 
is  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the  camerist.  L n- 
fortunately,  however,  there  is  no  manifest  provision 
for  illumination  after  the  flash,  and  the  lamp  on  the 
table  is  obviously  silent  in  this  respect.  But  then, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  she  will  resume  her  customary 
place  at  the  big  family-table,  where  the  brilliant 
drop-light  will  enal)le  her  to  continue  her  ])atriotic 
work  with  ease.  Technically,  the  picture  leaves  one 
thing  to  be  desired,  viz.,  brilliancy.  Its  present 
flatness  may  be  due  to  overexposure,  too  much  flash- 
powder,  too  long  a pressure  of  the  bulb,  or  to  fogging 
of  plate  or  printing-medium.  Data:  5x7  Century 
Camera;  Pinkham  & Smith  Co.’s  Visual  Quality  lens 
12-inch  focus;  stop,  F 8;  at  night;  flashlight;  bnll)- 
exposure;  Standard  Orthonon;  pyro,  in  tank;  con- 
tact-print on  Artura  Iris  C. 

Beginners’  Competition 

Originality  of  theme,  consistent  with  satisfactory 
execution,  is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  Photo-Era 
judges  when  making  the  monthly  awards.  Thus, 
the  first  jirize  went  to  S.  L.  Burgher,  for  his  “Real 
Sport.”  The  picture  does  not  suffer  from  sharpness 
of  definition,  owing,  perhajis,  to  the  too  clo.se  proximity 
to  the  camera  of  the  swiftly  moving  subject;  or  the 
inability  of  the  shutter-speed  to  arrest  foreground 
motion;  but  this  defect  yields  to  the  expression  of  joy 
and  utter  abandon  of  the  little  boy,  as  he  mingles 
with  the  snow  in  his  downward  glide.  The  values 
are  admiraUe,  and  the  placement  of  the  figure,  excejit- 
ing  lack  of  space  at  the  left,  very  good.  Data:  No- 
vember 2!),  1917;  11  A.M.;  bright  sun;  7^  second; 
Eastman  .‘5.V  Kodak.  x .Vj  (po.stcard  size);  Kodak 
Anastigmat,  F,,  8;  at  full  aperture;  Standard  Orthonon; 
jjyro,  in  tray;  enlarged  priid  on  P.  M.  C.  Bromide 
with  home-made  enlarger. 

To  be  sure,  the  dual  group  by  Emil  II.  Kop]),  Jr., 
page  1.53,  is  not  good  composition.  If  offends  by  two 
similar  groups  placed  in  a row.  It  is  dual  interest 
carried  to  the  extreme:  but  either  group,  taken 

separately,  is  highly  meritorious  in  arrangement  and 
lighting.  Viewed  technically,  the  picture  deserves 
the  prize  awarded.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  strictly  at-home  work  and.  besides,  expresses 
a pretty  .sentiment.  Data:  A|)ril,  1!)17;  10  a.m.; 

bright  light;  5x7  Seneca  view-camera;  7j-inch 
B.  & L.  Zei.ss  Tessar;  stop.  F/4.5;  bullj-exposure; 
5x7  Seed  30;  jiyro;  contact  print  on  Cyko 
Profe.ssional. 

The  waterfall,  iiage  155.  shows  great  merit  in 
selection,  resulting  in  excellent  composition.  The 
water  shows  character  and  the  .setting  sulfirient 
gradation  and  detail.  Data:  Se[)tember,  4 i>.m.; 

hazy  sunlight;  4 x 5.  No.  4,  Pony  Premo;  (Ij-inch 
R.  R.  lens;  at  stop  F/l(l;  .second;  Standard 
Orthonon;  VI.  Q.  in  tube.  Enlarged  on  P.  .M.  (’. 
Bromide  from  part  of  negative. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

The  ])icture  offered  this  month  to  our  contrifmting 
critics  for  consideration  is  “Halcyon  Days,”  by 
Franklin  I.  Jordan.  To  assist  at  a better  under- 
standing of  the  composition,  the  following  data  are 
suiiplied;  August,  !)  .\.m.;  fair;  3j  x 4j  Korona; 
5-inch  rapid  rectilinear  lens;  stop,  F/8;  second; 
Cramer  Crown;  pyro. 


An  Able  Art-critic 

With  the  death  of  Charles  II.  Catfin,  on  January 
14,  the  art-world  lo.scs  an  accomplished  critic  and 
writer.  He  had  been  official  art-critic  of  Harper's 
Weekly,  the  Neiv  York  Erening  Post  and  the  New  York 
Sun,  and  lecturer  at  the  Penn.syl vania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  and  the  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts.  He  was 
the  author  of  many  books  on  art.  one  of  wdiich,  in 
particular — “How  to  Study  Pictures" — has  found 
great  favor  among  art  .stmleuts  and  picture-lovers. 
This  useful  volume  is  recommeiuled  siiecially  to 
photographers,  as  it  not  only  helps  them  to  a better 
understanding  ami  appreciation  of  masterpieces  in 
painting,  but  by  reason  of  its  clear  statement  of  the 
principles  of  art,  art-terms  and  analysis  of  a success- 
ful picture,  aids  the  photo-pictorialist  in  his  work. 
The  volume  deals  mainly  with  the  development  of 
the  pictorial  art,  from  the  time  of  the  Renaissance 
to  our  own  day,  is  a large  8vo.,  and  contains  about 
500  pages  and  a large  number  of  superb  illnstratious. 
It  appears  in  the  Photo-Er.v  list  of  selected  books  on 
art-study  and  is  worthy  the  serious  attention  of  every 
picture-lover  and  art-student. 


Disposing  of  Negative-Glass 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  a great  demand  for  old 
negative-glass.  Indeed,  a brisk  business  is  being  done 
by  many  dealers  in  this  commodity.  Although  we 
have  heard  no  complaints,  thus  far,  it  might  be  well 
to  profit  I>y  the  experience  of  some  members  of  the 
Professional  Photographers’  A.ssociation,  London, 
England.  According  to  an  English  coteinporary, 
these  members  disposed  of  their  negative-gla.ss,  Imt 
never  received  payment  therefor.  Lawyers  are  now 
endeavoring  to  olitain  satisfaction  from  several  irre- 
sponsible <lealers.  Photographers  at  home  and 
abroad  will  do  well  to  olitain  references  or  reliable 
information  of  any  or  all  unknown  dealers  who  adver- 
ti.se  to  purchase  old  negative-glass  for  cash. 


Please  Remember 

Recently  several  suljscribers  and  dealers  have 
reminded  us  of  vliat  they  consider  an  unrca.sonable 
ilelay  in  delivering  their  copies  of  Photo-Era.  We 
accept  the  soft  impeachment.  J'he  fact  is  that 
during  the  last  few  weeks  we  liave  liad  a live-day  ees- 
.sation  of  all  work  in  many  manufact uring-estab- 
lishinents;  we  have  had  Healless  Mondays;  early 
closing-hours;  unparalleleil  congestion  of  express, 
freight  and  transportation  lines:  weather-conditions 

beyond  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  and 
constant  unavoidable  delays  due  to  our  hard-pre.sscd 
jiriiders  anil  engravers — all  because  of  lack  of  coal! 
■Mthough  we  are  doing  all  po.ssible  to  get  Piioto-Era 
into  the  hands  of  our  sub.scribers  and  dealers,  as 
(|uickly  as  possible,  we  cannot  do  more,  mdil  ]irescnl 
conditions  improve.  We  are  willing  to  con.si<ler  any 
just  cornjilaint ; but  in  writing,  plea,se  remember! 
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ON  THE  GROUN  D-G  LASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


A Rainy-Day  Subject 

Apropos  of  themes  for  the  “Rainy-Day  Pictures" 
competition,  I recall  an  episode  the  climax  of  which, 
at  least,  would  have  tempted  the  skill  of  an  enter- 
prising camerist.  As  I was  walking  down  Winter 
Street,  not  long  ago,  I saw  my  friend  X.  emerge  from 
an  umbrella  repair-shop.  Suddenly  there  came  a 
shower  and  up  went  his  umbrella.  Almost  immediately 
he  met  a lady  acquaintance,  sans  umbrella,  whom  he 
politely  but  not  enthusiastically  invited  to  share  the 
protection  of  his  umbrella.  As  his  umbrella  was  not 
large,  each  was  partly  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the 
elements.  X.  was  obviously  annoyed,  but  as  he  had  a 
reputation  for  resourcefulness,  I was  eager  to  see  what 
he  would  do  next.  Observing  a damsel  lurking  in  the 
shelter  of  a nearby  doorway,  he  promptly  and  effusively 
offered  her,  also,  the  protection  of  his  umbrella.  When 
last  seen,  X.  was  walking  down  the  street,  under  the 
middle  of  his  umbrella,  dry  and  contented,  while  his 
companions,  well — it  could  not  be  said  that  they  were 
thoroughly  hajipy,  drenched  on  one  side,  as  they  must 
have  been.  The  spectacle  was  not  exactly  creditable 
to  American  chivalry — though  one  could  not  Ijut 
admire  X.’s  ingenuity — and  I was  glad  when  the  group 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  maelstrom  of  humanity  at 
the  crossing. 

An  Artistic  Tailpiece 

Though  due  in  no  sense  to  i)hotography,  the  new 
ornament  adopted  by  Photo-Eh.\  for  its  letter-press, 
would  seem  to  deserve  a word  of  praise,  because  of 
its  xniique  and  artistic  design.  The  initials  of  this  puli- 
lication  are  seen  associated  with  the  bird  of  nocturnal 
activitie.s — suggestive  of  the  frequent  necessity,  in 
journalism,  “to  consume  the  midnight-oil.”  Consid- 
eration of  the  real  significance  of  the  owl,  as  used 
.symbolically,  may  lie  deferred.  The  author  of  the 
design  is  Mr.  Griswold  Tyng,  a talented  and  suc- 
cessful illustrator,  graduate  of  the  Normal  Art  School 
and  member  of  the  Boston  Art  Club.  Mr.  Tyng  is 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he  studied  under  the  famous 
Howard  Pyle. 

An  Exemplary  Practice 

Mr.  J.vmes  W.  Pondelicek  is  to  lie  commended 
for  his  generosity  in  distriliuting,  gratuitously,  prints 
of  his  prize-picture,  “The  Spirit  of  Summer,”  to 
Photo-Era  subscriliers,  according  to  his  offer  printed 
in  our  January  number.  Shortly  liefore  going  to 
press  with  this  issue,  Mr.  Pondelicek  informed  the 
Editor  that  he  was  suddenly  calleil  away  to  perform 
some  important  work  for  the  Government  and  that 
he  might  not  be  able  to  return  in  time  to  fulfil  his 
[iromise.  But  soon  after  January  Photo-Ee.\  had 
been  received  by  suliscribers,  requests  for  jirints  of 
Mr.  Pondelicek’s  picture  liegan  to  be  received  by  the 
Editor,  whose  perplexity  grew  as  the  number  of  appli- 
cations increased.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  write  Mr, 
Pondelicek  if  he  had  returned — ready  to  make  good 
his  oli'er.  lie  received  a letter  from  Airs.  Pondelicek  in 
which  she  .stated  that  her  husliand  had  jirovided  her 
with  about  fifteen  full-sized  jirints  of  the  picture,  and 
for  the  Editor  to  send  to  her  the  names  and  addre.sses 


of  the  applicants.  Sixteen  requests,  each  accom- 
panied by  the  required  amount  for  postage,  were 
forwarded  at  once,  followed,  a few  days  later,  by  six 
more,  all  of  which  were  honored  by  Mr.  Pondelicek. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  one  of  the  happy  owners 
of  “The  Spirit  of  Summer”  that  first-prize  winners 
in  the  Advanced  Workers’  Competition  offer  a full- 
sized  print  of  their  successful  picture  to  interested 
subscribers  of  Photo-Era,  charging  a merely  nominal 
price,  to  enable  appreciative  readers  to  embellish 
their  homes  with  acknowledged  masterpieces  of  pic- 
torial photography.  The  idea  impresses  me  quite 
favorably  and  I should  be  interested  to  know  how  it 
will  be  received  by  Photo-Era’s  prize-winners. 

Thrift  for  Camera -Users 

Others  are  with  me  in  the  hope  that  meatless, 
wheatless  and  similarly  frugal  days  may  not  be  joined 
by  filmless  days.  To  prevent  such  a calamity,  camer- 
ists  should  refrain  from  iiiflulging  a lavish  consumption, 
and  warn  reckless  camera-users  against  absolute 
waste,  of  film  and  plates.  In  this  particular  matter, 
the  attitude  of  the  manufacturer  might  be  regarded 
as  one  of  indifference,  were  it  not  that  he  profits  more 
in  the  end  by  the  succe.ssful  than  the  unsuccessful 
use  of  his  product;  for  a camerist,  known  to  produce 
the  maximum  number  of  good  snapshots,  is  a better 
advertiser  for  the  film-industry  than  he  who  holds 
up  one  blank  film  after  another,  e.xclaiming:  “Look 
at  this  blank,  blankety  blank,  will  you.?  Poor  film, 
I should  say."  And  then  he  goes  on  laying  the  blame 
on  the  product,  whereas  the  pictureless  sheets  are  the 
.sole  result  of  liis  own,  individual  carelessness.  Re- 
ferring to  the  eminent  economist,  I might  add  that, 
if  “hoove”  is  accepted  as  an  addition  to  our  vocab- 
ulary, it  liehooves  tlie  cameiLst  to  hoove. 

Meed  for  One,  Poison  for  the  Other 

A commerci-XL  photographer  had  been  standing 
in  front  of  the  Chicago  & Northwestern  Station,  bulb 
in  hand,  patiently  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  cap- 
ture the  beautiful  portico,  free  of  passersby.  In  the 
meantime,  a photo-pictorialist  appeared  on  the  scene, 
took  a glance  at  the  architectural  theme,  with  its 
strongly  marked  human  interest  and,  with  evidence 
of  satisfaction,  exqiosed  a plate.  A minute  more,  and 
he  was  gone — quite  unmindful  of  the  other  fellow 
who  was  grimlj'  waiting  for  an  unobstructed  view. 
Alas!  the  desired  auspicious  moment  did  not  arrive 
and,  after  waiting  over  a half-hour,  the  disgusted 
craftsman  closed  his  camera,  folded  his  tripod  and 
(lei)arted.  What  failed  to  meet  his  approval,  impressed 
the  pictorialist  favoralily. 

The  Rank  of  Excellence 

A valued  corresjiondent  writes  with  regard  to  a 
rank  exhibition  held  by  the  leading  camera  club 
in  his  city.  A literalist — such  as  a careful  editor  is 
likely  to  be — might  be  impelled  to  doulit  the  quality 
of  the  show  in  question  by  asking  his  correspondent 
to  specify  whether  it  be  high  or  low  rank. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


Prize  Winners  of  the  1917  Kodak 
Advertising  Competition 

The  1917  Kodak  Advertising  Competition  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  ever  held.  In  point  of  variety 
and  general  excellence,  the  j)ictures  entered  were  un- 
usually good.  The  judges  of  the  1917  contest  were 
Dudley  Hoyt,  New  York  City;  Frank  Scott  Clark, 
Detroit;  A.  C.  G.  Hammesfahr,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen. 
Mgr.,  P.  F.  Collier  & Son,  Inc.,  New  York  City;  W. 
R.  nine,  Vice-Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr.,  Frank  Seaman, 
Inc.,  New  York  City.  The  awards  were  as  follows; 
First — George  .1.  Potto,  Ifi  West  45th  St.,  New  York 
City,  $750.00;  Second — AVilliam  Shewell  Ellis,  1612 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  $500.00;  Third — W.  B. 
Stage,  743  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City,  $350.00; 
Fourth — William  Berger,  Jr.,  10  W.  Chelton  Ave., 
Germantown,  Pa.,  $250.00;  Fifth — Edwin  G.  Dunning, 
25  E.  05th  St.,  New  York  City,  $200.00;  Sixth — Chas. 
Luedecke,  Jr.,  20  S.  52nd  St.,  Philadelphia,  $150.00; 
Seventh — Fashion  Camera  Studios,  243  West  39th  St., 
New  York  City,  $100.00;  Eighth — William  Shewell 
Ellis,  Philadelphia,  100.00;  Ninth — Hobart  V. 

Roberts,  1602  Sunset  Ave.,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  $100.00; 
Tenth — Edwin  G.  Dunning,  New  York  City,  $100.00; 
Eleventh — Hobart  V.  Roberts,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  $100.00; 
Twelfth — Holmes  I.  Mettee,  2229  Mondawmin  Ave., 
Baltimore,  $100.00;  Thirteenth — Chas.  Luedecke,  Jr., 
Philadelphia,  $100.00;  Fourteenth — Mrs.  Arthur  Ba- 
zille,  605  Carroll  St.,  St.  Paul,  $100.00. 

The  First  International  Photographic  Salon 

The  First  International  Photographic  Salon  at  Los 
Angeles  held  during  the  month  of  January,  1918,  was 
so  successful  that  it  will  undoubtedly  become  an  an- 
nual event.  The  attendance  for  the  month  was  esti- 
mated at  over  sixty  thousand,  ba.sed  on  an  average 
of  two  thousand  who  visited  the  gallery  daily,  and 
on  Sunday  afternoons  the  jdace  was  packed  with 
humanity.  Of  course,  not  all  of  these  people  came 
especially  to  see  the  photographs,  and  most  of  them, 
perhaps,  did  not  know  that  there  was  such  an  e.xhibi- 
tion  on,  but  Los  .\ngeles  in  midwinter  is  the  mecca 
of  tourists,  ami  sightseeing  is  their  main  object,  so 
that  in  consequence  the  Museum  of  History,  Science 
and  Art  is  one  of  the  big  attractions. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  IMusevim, 
the  entire  main  gallery  was  given  over  to  the  photo- 
graphs. The  gallery  is  well  lighted  and  cotnmodious 
and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  The 
pictures  were  hung  completely  around  the  large  room, 
the  larger  ones  singly  and  the  smaller  ones  in  groups 
of  two,  one  above  the  other,  and  there  was  no  effect 
of  crowding  or  patchine.ss.  Most  of  the  i)ictures 
were  in  black  and  white  or  sepia.  There  were  three 
or  four  in  the  blue  tones  and  one  or  two  bordering  on 
red,  but  they  could  have  been  more  effective  in  black 
and  white.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  older 
processes  still  continue  to  lie  favorites.  More  than 
one-half  of  the  pictures  were  direct  enlargements  on 
bromide  paper,  although,  undoubtedly,  the  most 
beautiful  effects  were  those  from  enlarged  negatives 


and  printed  in  gum  or  carbon.  In  all,  171  pictures 
were  hung,  contributed  by  58  exhibitors,  and  of  these 
there  were  33  gum-prints,  12  carbons,  16  platinums, 
2 oil-prints,  and  the  others  on  developing  or  bromide 
papers.  The  two  oil-prints  were  by  A.  I).  Chaffee 
and  attracted  much  attention  for  their  strength, 
beauty  and  richness  of  tone.  The  two  gum-tissues, 
by  Avery  E.  Field,  and  a platinum  tissue,  by  Alice 
Boughton,  were  beautiful  examples  of  these  messy 
processes  and  much  admired,  no  doubt  becau.se  gum- 
tissues  am]  platinum-tissues  are  rare  and  their  effect 
unusual.  It  is  the  imustial  that  we  look  for  in  an 
exhibition  of  this  kind,  and  this  one  was  remarkable 
for  its  diversity  of  sulijects  and  the  ingenuity  and 
artistry  displayed  by  its  exhibitors.  This  statement 
may  give  a hint  to  many  why  the  average  .salon  jury 
will  accept  a portion  of  their  exhibit — usually  a small 
portion — and  reject  the  rest,  although  all  were  vir- 
tually one  as  good  as  another.  The  temlency  is  to 
specialize  on  some  favorite  suliject,  and  with  many 
of  the  exhibits,  there  is  too  much  sameness;  there- 
fore, many  otherwise  e.xcellent  ])ictures  are  thrown 
out  by  the  jury  to  avoid  monotony.  Striking  effects 
or  unusual  compositions  have  much  weight  with  a 
jury,  and  the  worker  who  is  most  daring  in  these 
things,  carries  off  the  honors.  Then,  too,  we  all 
know  that  the  camera,  works  very  much  the  same  for 
one  person  as  for  another,  if  stock-formulas  are  fol- 
lowed; whereas,  he  who  strikes  out  bravely  and  for- 
gets as  much  as  possiUe  of  stock  formulas,  soon 
develops  a method  whereby  his  jiictures  show  original- 
ity of  technique,  or  .so-called  individuality.  It  is 
only  by  a bold  departure  from  the  beaten  path  that 
the  indiviilual  may  ])roduce  a picture  that  possesses 
fully  the  charm  of  originality.  That  this  is  so,  is 
proved  by  the  eagerness  with  which  many  seek  to 
enudatc  the  methods  and  formulas  of  the  maker  of 
a successful  jjicture. 

And  what  is  a successful  picture.^  In  this  exhibit 
we  have  many  that  may  be  classed  as  such,  for  they 
are  universal  favorites  wherever  shown.  There  are 
many  others  now  exhiliited  for  the  first  time  worthy 
of  all  honor. 

The  large  gum-prints  by  Francis  Orville  Libby  and 
Dr.  Rui)ert  S.  Lovejoy,  of  I’ortland,  Me.,  broad, 
sketchy  and  filled  with  the  bigness  of  outdoors,  are 
successful  becau.se  they  impress  on  you  this  feeling 
of  the  vast  ness  and  depths  of  s])ace.  Arthur  F.  Kales 
and  Ernest  W illiams  have  a ])icture  each,  entitled 
“Dawn.”  The  former  shows  a graceful  nude  poised 
high  on  a rocky  ledge  with  uplifted  hands  welcoming 
the  light  of  approaching  day.  'I'lie  i)icturc  is  in  a 
low  key  and  the  dim  light  r>f  early  morning  is  rendered 
truthfully.  Mr.  Williams’  “Dawn"  is  in  a high  key — 
the  maiden  in  the  foreground  with  face  u])lurned  is 
shouting  a greeting  to  the  orb  of  day.  The  landscape 
is  bathed  in  pearly  light  and  there  is  an  airy  daintiness 
Ijervading  the  picture  that  is  enchanting.  John  I’aul 
Edwards  has  no  sj)ecialty,  but  he  finds  ))ictures — real 
))icture.s — in  all  manner  of  subjects.  “.V  Bit  o'  the 
Hills”  is  a gem.  l''orman  Hanna  evolves  beauty 
from  the  desert.  His  “Morning  Shadows,”  a snow- 
enveloi)cd  hillside,  with  glittering  frost  clinging  to 
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the  branches  of  the  trees,  is  a successful  rendering  of 
the  effect  of  sunlight  on  snow.  Sara  W.  Holm  de- 
liglits  in  dainty  line-drawing  effects,  “The  Haughty 
Dame”  being  particularly  effective  and  chic  in  poise. 
“Twilight,”  a portrait  of  two  old  people,  has  an  appeal 
that  is  irresistible.  Mrs.  G.  Barton,  of  Birming- 
ham, England,  with  six  large  carbons,  depicts  sun- 
light, sweet  youth  and  flowers,  and  one  looks  in  vain 
for  a “best  one.”  H.  Y.  Summons,  of  Virginia  Water, 
England,  takes  one  back  to  bible-times  in  his  “Leylet 
el  Wohlshul,"  a scene  in  Pale.stine  in  the  dusk  of 
evening.  The  group  of  portraits  by  Dora  Head,  of 
Essex,  England,  show  life  and  vitality.  J.  P.  Hodgins, 
of  Toronto,  is  at  his  best  in  “The  Grand  Canal — 
Venice,”  a solitary  gondolier,  close  uj).  and  the  dim 
outlines  of  domes  and  towers  in  the  hazy  distance. 
“ P ireside-Thoughts,”  by  Dwight  A.  Davis,  “The 
Doorway,”  by  Dr.  O.scar  E.  Fi.scher,  “On  the  Trail,” 
by  E.  M.  Pratt,  and  “The  Ancient  Wood,”  by  PV.  H. 
Rabe,  are  all  pictures  of  unusual  interest  and  go  far 
toward  making  the  exhibition  a success. 

I have  mentioned  but  a few  of  the  pictures.  There 
are  not  many  in  the  collection  that  are  really  ordinary 
or  commonplace,  for  there  is  something  of  special 
merit  in  each  one  to  commend  it,  and  the  exhibit, 
as  a whole,  will  compare  favorably  witli  the  big  annual 
events  held  in  the  east. 

Louis  PYeckenstein. 

Bi-monthly  or  Semi-monthly? 

W E compliment  the  Photographers'  Association  News 
on  its  interesting  and  attractive  initial  i.ssue.  It  has 
our  best  wishes  for  success.  One  thing,  however,  we 
do  not  cpiite  understand — is  it  to  be  a bi-monthly  or 
semi-monthly?  According  to  the  editorial,  “Over 
the  Top  in  1918,”  the  News  is  to  be  i.ssued  bi-monthli/, 
but  the  fortunate  members  are  to  receive  twenty-four 
issues  during  the  year! 

Photographic  Division  of  the  French  Army 

Although  we  are  rapidly  organizing  a Photographic 
Division  of  the  LT.  S.  Army,  which  we  hope  will  be 
second  to  none,  it  is  well  worth  our  time  to  r.ote  that 
the  Section  I’hotographique  de  IWrmee  PVangaise  is 
now  wonderfully  efficient  and  well  equijipeil.  The 
photographic  and  motion-picture  sections  are  col- 
lectively a great  organization  which  is  directly  under 
the  supervision  of  the  government  deiiartments  of 
War,  P’ine  Arts  and  P'oreign  Affairs,  d'he  jiersonnel 
is  divided  into  operators,  laboratory-workers  of  va- 
rious kinds  and  editorial  supervi.sors.  The  operators 
and  laboratory-workers  i)ro<liice  the  pliotograjihs 
which  the  editors  jirepare  for  iiublication  and  distrib- 
ute throughout  France  and  abroad  in  the  form  of 
illustrations,  lantern-sliiles  and  kincmalograpli  films. 
Pivery  imiiortant  military  operation  that  is  being  pre- 
])ared,  every  public  ceremony  relating  to  the  war, 
every  opening  of  a new  factory  and  every  inaugura- 
tion of  an  air-dome,  etc.,  etc.,  finds  eager  ojicrators  on 
the  si)ot.  The  next  ilay  hundreds  of  negatives  reach 
Paris  via  .specially  ilesigneil  .service-motors,  many  of 
which  are  now  doing  efficient  work  for  the  division. 
Some  of  the.se  motor-trucks  resemble  ambulances  on 
the  outside;  but  inside  they  are  ecpiipped  photo- 
gra[)liically  to  the  smallest  <lctail  to  enable  the  opera- 
tors to  do  their  work  in  the  field,  safely  and  without 
a moment's  delay.  The  motion-picture  section,  for 
a time,  worked  inde|)endently  of  the  jihotographic 
section;  but  this  arrangement  [irovcd  to  be  unsatis- 
factory. At  length,  the  Kinematograiihe  de  Guerre, 


controlled  and  supported  by  the  French  Government, 
was  organized  and  the  Ministry  of  Beaux  Arts  through 
the  photographic  section  assumed  the  production  and 
distribution  of  war-films.  The  plan  worked  well. 
To-day,  French  war-films,  artistically  and  technically, 
are  among  the  finest  shown.  No  doubt,  our  own 
Photographic  Division  will  do  creditable  work  when 
it  is  completely  organized  and  equipped;  but  in  the 
meantime  we  can  learn  much  of  value  from  our  ex- 
perienced frientls,  the  French. 

G.  R.  BaUance  Now  in  England 

Re.vder.s  of  Photo-Er.v  cannot  fail  to  remember 
the  many  beautiful  photographs  l>y  G.  R.  Ballance 
that  have  appeared  for  many  years,  in  this  maga- 
zine. Mr.  Ballance  is  conceded,  by  critics,  to  be  ore 
of  the  most  skilful  landscape-photographers  in  Europe 
to-day.  Owing  to  the  troubled  conditions  existing 
on  the  Continent,  a pleasant  correspondence  was 
rudely  interrupted.  We  were  pleased,  indeed,  to  hear 
of  Mr.  Ballance  through  the  English  press.  Several 
years  ago,  he  lived  at  St.  AIoritz-Dorf,  in  the  Engadine, 
Switzerland;  sulxsequently  he  moved  to  San  Mamette, 
Lake  Lugano;  and  now,  he  is  at  Court  Manor,  Corfe 
Mullen,  Wimborne,  England. 

Meeting  of  P.  P.  S.  of  New  Hampshire 

The  .second  annual  get-together  meeting  of  the 
Professional  Photographers  of  New  Hampshire  will 
be  held  at  the  i’owers  Studio,  Claremont,  New  Hamp- 
shire, March  2(1-27,  1918.  A varied  program  of  in- 
struction and  entertainment  will  be  provided.  The 
successful  meeting  at  the  Kimball  Studio,  Concord, 
last  year  was  so  well  attended  that  even  a larger  num- 
ber of  photographers  is  expected  this  year. 

The  Elmira  Camera  Club 

At  the  January  meeting  of  The  Elmira  Camera  Club, 
Elmira,  New  York,  the  following  officers  were  elected  to 
serve  for  the  current  year;  Charles  G.  Leonard!,  pres.; 
August  Vollmer,  vice  jires.;  E.  R.  Stancliff,  sec'y  and 
ireas.  The  club  desires  to  get  in  touch  with  capable 
demonstrators  of  standard  lines  of  photo-materials 
and  it  also  intends  to  obtain  several  exhibits  during  the 
coming  season.  The  first  exhibit  will  be  that  of 
Photo-Ek.\  prizc-winneus — a collection  of  rare  beauty 
and  educational  value. 

The  Annual  Pittsburgh  Salon  of  Photography 

An  event  in  the  American  photographic  world 
of  keen  interest  is  The  Annual  Pittsburgh  Salon  of 
Photography,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Section  of  the  Academy  of  Science  and  Art, 
Pittsburgh.  The  Salon  is  now  being  held,  and  all  those 
workers  who  may  go  to  Pittsburgh  Ijetween  March  4 
and  ;?1  should  not  fail  to  visit  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful [ihotographic  Salons  ever  held  in  this  country. 

Change  in  the  Beginners’  Competition 

Elsewhere,  in  this  i.ssue,  will  be  found  a notice 
about  a complete  change  of  the  rules  which  govern 
the  lieginners'  Competition,  confining  the  matter 
to  workers  of  limited  experience.  The  rules  of  the 
Advanced  Workers"  Competition  have  also  been  re- 
viseil.  so  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  who  partici- 
pates, or  intends  to  participate,  in  either  com- 
petition to  become  familiar  with  new  conditions. 
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Hints  to  Lanternists 

The  war  has  made  gaj)s  in  every  industry  and 
activity.  ^Vhen  things  go  wrong,  tlie  fault  is  often 
traceable  to  an  inexperienced  understudy.  Even  in 
the  operation  of  the  stereoi)ticon,  there  are  oppor- 
tunities for  criticism.  Therefore,  the  following  hints 
to  recruits  will  not  be  found  amiss. 

Arrange  with  the  lecturer  that  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner  of  each  lantern-slide  has  a circular  white 
label  or  star,  on  the  side  facing  either  the  screen  or  the 
condenser  as  he  may  elect.  This  will  ensure  each 
slide  appearing  correctly  on  the  screen. 

Be  sure  that  each  picture  is  focused  sharply.  If 
the  distance  to  the  screen  is  above  the  average,  use 
an  opera -glass.  It  is  not  safe  to  sharpen  the  initial 
lantern-slide  and  let  this  be  the  standard  for  those  to 
follow.  Some  slides  may  vary  in  thickness,  and  the 
surest  way  is  to  focus  each  one. 

Obey  the  signal  of  the  lecturer,  for  change  of  slide, 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

If  the  optical  lantern  should  happen  to  be  one  of 
the  early,  primitive  types — without  modern  adjust- 
ments— be  particularly  careful. 

Cap  the  lens,  before  changing  the  slide,  anil  do 
not  remove  it  unless  you  are  sure  that  the  slide  is  in 
proper  position. 

If  a slide  should  be  too  thick  and  refuse  to  enter  the 
holder  easily,  remove  the  latter  and  do  the  coaxing 
as  conveniently  as  possible.  If  not  successful,  inform 
the  lecturer  and  politely  explain  the  situation. 

After  the  slide  has  at  last  been  placed  into  position, 
be  sure  that  you  do  not  leave  the  imi)rint  of  your 
thumb  on  the  slide.  Its  appearance  in  the  sky  of  a 
landscape,  or  across  the  face  of  a portrait,  might  create 
a false  impression  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators. 

Do  not  permit  in-sects  to  settle  on  the  slide  before  or 
while  it  is  shown.  .V  fly  gravely  walking  across  the 
picture  is  in  it.self  an  innocent  amu.sement.  but  it  may 
tend  to  upset  the  lecturer,  or  cause  merriment  when 
solemnity  should  prevail. 

^Vorst  of  all,  avoid  putting  in  the  wrong  slide.  It 
may  not  be  your  fault,  but  that  of  the  lecturer.  There- 
fore, it  may  be  well  for  the  lanternist  to  keep  an  e.ye 
on  the  lecturer;  for  if  his  remarks  should  apply  to  the 
wrong  picture,  it  might  be  very  embarrassing.  Then 
the  vigilant  and  faithful  lanternist  should  act,  and 
act  quickly. 

If  possible,  see  that  the  box  of  lantern-slides  is  in 
the  auditorium  at  least  an  hour  before  the  lecture 
begins,  i.e.,  in  cold  weather.  If  moisture  has  gathered 
on  the  slides,  it  should  be  removed  before  they  are 
inserted,  of  course.  The  same  applies  to  the  optical 
lantern. 

Slides  that  remain  too  long  in  the  lantern  are  apt 
to  become  damaged,  if  not  utterly  ruined.  Calcium 
light  (oxy-hydroj  is  quite  safe,  in  this  respect;  but 
electric  light,  while  superior  in  lirilliancy  and  pene- 
trating-power to  the  former,  may  prove  disastrous. 
The  lecturer  should  be  reminded  in  advance  of  this 
danger,  so  that  no  blame  may  fall  on  the  operator. 

If  convenient,  the  screen  should  be  raised  so  as  to 
permit  late  comers  to  pass  without  casting  their 
shadows  on  the  picture.  But  that  contingency  is  really 
within  the  province  of  the  management. 

It  is  always  wise  for  you  to  have,  as  part  of  your  equip- 
ment, an  emergency-kit,  containing,  for  instance,  a 
few  cover-glasses  and  binding-strips,  in  case  a lantern- 
slide  is  damaged  before  being  shown.  It  can  be  quickly 
repaired  and  shown  later  during  the  lecture,  if  need  be. 
A duplicate  condensing-lens;  a telegraj)h-signal — in 
case  the  silent  electric  signal  (the  buzzerj  gives  out — 


which  is  oiierated  by  finger-pressure;  a cap  for  the 
lens  (two,  if  a pair  of  lenses)  for  use,  if  required,  and  a 
piece  of  soft  cloth  or  chamois-skin  for  cleaning  the  slides, 
should  also  be  included  in  the  kit. 

If  the  lantern  (stereoi)ticon)  is  placed  so  that  jrersons 
are  seated  behind  or  either  side  of  it,  see  that  all 
extraneous  light  is  e.xcluded,  as  it  is  very  annoying  to 
the  eyes. 

Operate  the  lantern  and  handle  the  slides  as  quietly 
as  possible.  When  using  the  oxy-hydro  light,  be  careful 
in  managing  the  gas-tanks,  remembering  that  a sudden 
noise  from  that  quarter  may  cause  a shock  to  the  nerves 
or  heart  of  persons  in  the  audience. 

Keep  the  source  of  light  at  the  proper  distance  from 
the  condenser,  to  prevent  shadows  and  discolorations 
from  appearing  on  the  screen.  When  faulty  ad- 
justment arises,  do  not  permit  the  cause  to  continue — 
thus  annoying  the  spectator  and  the  lecturer — but 
ask  permi-ssion  to  effect  the  necessary  change. 

W.  A.  F. 

Dad’s  Picture 

Dear  Mr. ; 

My  father  died  when  I was  twelve  years  old — - 
just  at  the  impressionaljle  age  when  I considered 
him  the  most  wonderful  man  in  the  worhl.  He  left 
me  a gooil  name;  a very  small  legaejq  a ileal  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  fighting  spirit — and  a wonderful  picture 
of  himself.  I am  not  ashamed  to  tell  you.  Sir,  that 
that  photograph  of  Dad  helped  me  over  lots  of  rough 
places  in  the  Road  to  Success.  Many  a time  in  the 
old  days  when  I was  fighting  to  get  a toe-hold  in  the 
Big  Town,  I'd  come  to  my  little  bedroom  tired,  dis- 
couraged, beaten.  And,  somehow,  just  a glance  at 
those  big,  trusting  eyes  of  Dad's  with  the  tiny,  laughing 
wrinkles  ’round-about,  would  fill  me  with  sfrength 
and  determination.  Then,  Til  pick  up  the  handiest 
weapon,  and  start  out  again  to  take  part  in  the  battle. 

i\nd  now,  about  YOUR  son:  With  all  of  your 

heart  and  soul,  you  want  him  to  grow  up  a strong, 
decent,  maidy  chap.  He  will  be  going  away  to  school 
now  in  a few  ilays.  You  cannot  accompany  him  as 
counselor,  friend  and  pal.  But  you  can  .send  a wonder- 
ful support — your  photograph.  That  I>oy  of  yours 
wants  a real  man-like  picture  of  his  dad — a photograph 
he  can  show  to  the  fellows  with  a world  of  pride,  and 
maybe  a wee  bit  of  a catch  in  his  voice,  as  he  says, 
“That's  Dad!” 

And  he  shall  have  it.  For  when  you  come  to  talk 
it  over  with  me,  we  ll  forget  all  about  your  conventions 
and  stitf-and-starchy  tluTigs,  if  you  say  .so,  and  just 
make  a human,  natural,  real-life  picture.  I'm  mighty 
fond  of  taking  everyda.y-iihotographs,  and  I've  noticed 
that  the  work  a man  loves  is  quite  apt  to  be  pretty 
well  done. 

Perhaps,  it  would  l>e  best  to  make  an  appointment 
this  morning.  There's  a telejihone  on  your  desk  and 
one  on  mine.  My  number  is  Main  24.3(1. 

Truly  yours, 

P.  S.:  And,  of  course,  YOU  want  a picture  of  the 

lad,  in  his  new  togs,  with  the  manly  smile  that  sets 
your  heart  aglow.  ''I'will  kec))  you  up  to  par  iu  the 
days  to  come.  So  bring  him  along! 

(From  “Hearts,  Harps  and  Humans,”  by  iVIaxwell 
Droke,  in  the  Mailha<j.) 

[This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  sort  of  adver- 
tising b.v  mail  which  appears  to  obtain  results  for 
many  [diotographers.  Its  originality  of  a[)peal,  direct- 
ness and  solicitation  are  very  apt  to  arouse  interest. 

Editor.] 
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At  the  end  of  the  year,  with  virtually  notliing  hap- 
pening photographically,  in  the  old  pre-war  sense,  it 
is  a fitting  time  to  glanee  at  the  present  ])osition  of 
things  photographic,  as  influenced  and  controlled, 
and  often  necessarily  curtailed  by  the  war. 

We  have  all  long  since  become  accustomed  to  the 
regulation  that  jirohibits  the  carrying  of  a camera  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  Of  course,  this  rule  is 
strictly  obeyed  as  far  as  ol)servable  cameras  are  con- 
cerne(l;  but  many  a soldier  means,  and  sees  no  harm 
in  .secreting,  one  of  the  tiny  vest-pocket  cameras  about 


model  of  finest  German  workmanship.  “It’s  a Boche 
camera  he  said,  with  a knowing  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
"but  a good  one,"  thereby  causing  us  some  doubt  as 
to  the  likelihood  of  the  sustained  animosity  between 
the  nations  in  the  years  to  come.  And  now  that 
little  enemy-instrument  is  being  used  to  photograph 
this  young  officer's  old  home,  with  all  the  innocent 
enthusiasm  of  the  youth  that  is  still  his. 

But  even  more  than  the  regulation  that  forbids  the 
use  of  cameras  in  many  districts,  the  continual  changes 
in  the  prices  of  photographic  materials — and  always 
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his  person,  and  we  have  noticed  judvates  iniKK-ently 
snap-.shool  ing  each  other  on  cpiiet  country-roads. 
'I'his  regulation  is  no  doubt  responsible  lor  the  great 
increase  in  the  use  of  small  ap|)aratus;  for  jdiotog- 
ra])hers,  whether  they  wear  khaki  or  not,  will  have  a 
came?'a  to  hand, — habit,  with  many. 

(^uile  recently,  we  had  the  pleasure  to  welcome 
home  one  of  the  original  "Gontemptibles.”  He  was 
wounde<l  at  Mons  ami  taken  jjrisoner  by  the  (iermans. 
One  almost  totally  di.sabled  arm  is  his  .souvenir  of  the 
action.  Last  year  he  was  moved  to  Switzerland,  and 
ultimately  was  .sent  home  in  exchange  for  a German 
prisoner.  Hut  the  point  of  this  story  lies  in  the  fact 
that  we  had  not  been  chatting  long,  on  our  side  ho])ing 
to  <lraw  him  on  .some  of  his  experiences  in  cai)tivity, 
when,  Avitli  a lirighlening  expression,  he  drew  from 
an  inner  ])ocket  a.  perfect  little  Zeiss  lens-titted  camera, 
lie  had  (“xchanged  a big  stand-instrument  (sent  ont 
!(.)  him  while  in  SwitzerlamI)  for  this  dainty  little 


in  an  upward  direction — restrict  the  output  of  photog- 
raphy. On  the  front  page  of  the  1917  price-list  of 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  is  the  following: — 
"The  prices  in  this  list  are  correct  at  the  moment 
of  going  to  press;  but  on  account  of  the  present  un- 
settled conditions  of  the  market,  and  the  difficulties 
in  obtiuning  raw  materials,  they  are  liable  to  revision 
without  notice."  And  further  on  in  the  same  list  we 
discover  a loo.se,  printed  colored  slip,  dateil  August  — , 
which  states  "that  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
cost  of  materials,  manufacture,  freight,  etc.,  the  list- 
prices  of  certain  goods  are  ailvauced  from  above  date 
to  the  figures  shown  below."  And  so  it  goes  on,  not 
at  all  necessarily  to  the  advantage  of  the  manufact- 
urers, but  solely  because  of  the  war.  And  it  becomes 
,'i  vexed  ]>atriotic  question  when  and  how  we  should 
u.se  plates  and  films,  for  the  latter  we  hear  are  already 
rationed.  Oliviously,  we  ninst  be  sparing;  but  this 
is  always  a difficulty,  especially  with  portraits.  Quite 
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recently,  v,  e were  urgently  asked  to  make  an  exhaust- 
ive study  of  the  wife  of  a young  soldier.  The  couple 
had  been  married  a year,  and  one  only  of  those  fifty- 
two  weeks  had  they  spent  together.  The  girl  was 
beautiful,  but  difficult  to  photograph,  and  we  listened 
to  the  old,  old  story  of  the  impossil)ility  to  get  a good 
likeness  summed  up  in  the  usual  formula  "I  never 
come  out  well.”  The  question  is,  were  we  ju.stified 
to  use  ten  shillings’  worth  of  plates,  e.xpensive  devel- 
oper, and  printing-paper,  and  more  than  this,  ought 
we  to  spend  our  time  thus,  for  such  portraiture  is 
exacting  work,  and  we  knew  that  we  should  have  to 
give  the  brightest  hour  of  at  least  two  days  for  the 
taking  alone,  not  counting  the  easy  but  lengthy  after- 
work of  developing  and  printing.  Needless  to  say, 
however,  that  portrait  was  done,  for  a man  in  the 
fighting-line  well  knows  that  we  stay-at-homes  can 
refuse  him  nothing,  and  he  writes  us  that  this  lightly- 
made  little  book  of  si.x  studies  of  his  wife  helped  him 
through  the  hardships  of  one  of  the  most  Idood-thirsty 
and  inclement  Christmases  of  the  war. 

Economy  is  the  one  thing  that  cannot  be  ignored, 
and  one  gets  used  to  asking  oneself  how  necessary  is 
such  or  such  a photograph,  and  is  it  in  any  way  war- 
work.  Often  one  is  in  doubt,  and  the  difficulty  to 
get  materials  checks  any  impulsive  rushing  into 
photography  for  trivial  reasons.  By  the  time,  the 
tardy  post-girl  has  delivered  the  packet  of  plates 
which  are  not  the  kind  ordered,  but  will  have  to  do, 
one's  impulsiveness  has  probably  cooled,  and  we 
know  quite  well  whether  we  are  justified  or  not,  and 
under  what  head  our  photography  comes. 

There  was  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  enclosed  print, 
which  shows  some  of  the  Red  Cross  work  being  done 
in  those  rooms  of  our  house  which  were  once  devoted 
exclusively  to  photography.  It  is  also  a little  sym- 
bolical of  what  is  taking  place:  the  temporary  ob- 
scuring of  photography  by  evidences  of  the  war;  for 
the  splints,  bandages,  swabs,  etc,  are  posed  for  the 
time  being  against  the  wall  on  which  are  collected  a 
permanent  little  international  show  of  photographs, 
amongst  which  are  specimens  of  the  work  of  Demachy, 
Steichen,  Coburn,  Evans,  Clarence  White,  Stieglitz, 
Mrs,  Kasebier,  and  many  other  well-known  pco])le. 
This  photograph  of  hospital-requisites  re])re.sents  tlie 
result  of  three  weeks'  work,  and  has  served  as  a stimu- 
lus and  encouragement  to  the  workers  who,  of  course, 
are  all  voluntary.  Also  enlargements  and  direct 
prints  have  been  sold  locally  in  aid  of  the  funds,  and 
so  photography  got  turned  into  fresh  material  for  our 
workers  to  make  up  into  more  useful  and  urgently 
required  hospital-supplies.  This  great  need  cannot  be 
over-estimated,  and  help  is  needed  sorely. 

Ex-Ambassador  .James  W.  ( ierard’s  book.  “ My 
Four  Years  in  Germany,"  (Ilodder  and  Stoughton), 
is  being  much  read  in  this  country.  A book  of  this 
sort  owes  much  to  photography,  although  there  are 
no  pictures  in  the  ordinary  .sen.se  of  the  worfl.  Con- 
vincing as  Mr.  Gerard's  narrative  is,  the  facts  are 
still  further  driven  home  by  the  fine  photographic 
reproductions  of  German  documents,  con.s])icuous 
amongst  which  is  the  Kaiser's  repdy  to  President 
Wilson's  offer,  written  on  six  blank  telegraph-forms. 
There  is  added  the  medal  struck  to  commemorate 
the  sinking  of  the  “Lusitania."  The  event  is  dated 
on  the  medal  as  May  .5,  whereas  we  all  know  that  it 
happened  on  May  7,  191.5.  and  it  seems  to  us  that 
this  one  little  photographic  page,  in  Mr.  Gerard's 
book,  is  alone  convdncing  proof  of — well,  .several 
vitally  important  points.  But  we  are  photographic 
recorders,  and  must  stop  before  we  go  beyond  our 
legitimate  sphere  of  action. 


BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  hooks. 


C.xssell’s  Cyclop-Vedlv  of  Photogr.xphy. — By  Ber- 
nard E.  Jones.  Illustrated  with  full-page  plates 
in  color  and  halftone  and  4.54)  drawings  and  diagrams. 
In  two  quarto  volumes,  three-quarter  leather,  gilt 
top.  Price,  $7. .50,  po.stpaid.  Cassell  & Co.,  Ltd. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  dictionary  of  photog- 
raphy, regardless  of  size,  has  met  greater  favor  any- 
where than  Cassell's  Cyclopaeilia  of  Photography. 
This  refers  to  the  work  as  sold  heretofore  in  one  volume, 
weighing  nearly  four  pounds  and  selling  at  .$3.75  net. 
The  new  edition  is  in  two  three-quarter  leather  volumes, 
two  pounds  each  in  weight,  with  no  other  material 
change.  The  advantages  are  ob\'ious.  The  ijopu- 
larity  enjoyed  l)y  this  work,  jrarticnlarly  in  the  United 
States,  is  based  (jn  the  width  of  its  scope,  fitness  of  the 
illustrations  and  unimpeachalrle  accuracy  of  the  text. 
The  entire  field  of  photography  is  covered  by  2,500 
descriptive  articles  written  by  experts  of  recognized 
authority;  biographical  sketches  of  men  celebratefl 
in  the  art-science;  description  of  all  known  processes 
in  the  preparation  of  sensitive  material  and  its  success- 
ful manipidation,  of  the  application  of  all  apparatus, 
accessories,  devices  and  methods,  and  of  |)hoto-chemi- 
cals  (character,  use  and  .solubility);  technical  terms; 
studio-construction;  modern  home-portraiture;  self-por- 
traiture; photography  in  natural  colors;  stereo-pho- 
tography; night-photography;  stellar  photography; 
photogrammetry;  trick-photography;  artistic  printing- 
proce.sses,  including  the.important  methods  of  printing- 
in  backgrounds  and  clouds,  also  making  combination- 
prints,  etc.  With  regard  to  the  formula;  f(.>r  any 
specified  jjurpo.se,  and  in  virtually  all  cases,  the  in- 
gredients are  given,  together,  according  to  English  and 
metric  systems,  so  that,  throughout,  the  Cycloiraedia 
is  universal  in  its  application. 

It  would  l)e  inexpedient  to  extend  the  list  of  good 
things  contained  in  this  great  work,  which  is  etpially 
helpful  to  the  professional  worker,  in  whatever  branch 
he  is  active,  as  well  as  to  the  amateur  and  the  novice. 
Obviously,  it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
immediate  and  j)ermanent  value,  in  the  eiUire  ])hoto- 
graphic  field,  of  Cassell's  Cyclopaedia  of  Pliotogra[)hy . 

Properly  Equipped 

During  a lantern-lecture  recently  we  noticed  that 
the  hall  was  specially  provi<led  with  the  usual  opaque 
screen  anil  heavy  electric  lantern,  but  in  addition  to 
this  the  lanternist  had  near  him  a .series  of  master- 
switches,  and  on  receiving  the  signal-bell  for  the  first 
slide  he  was  able  to  switch  olf  the  lights  at  once,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  he  flooded  the  hall 
with  1 igli  t . — Phnlogra  phy. 


(In  the  trenches.  British  Tommy  examining  the 
photographs  of  his  not  very  good-looking  companion): 
“Well,  yer  know,  I like  the  photograph  of  yon  in  the 
gas-mask  best." 
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WITH  THE  TRADE 


The  “Snow  White”  Calendar 

The  “Snow  White”  calendar,  issued  by  J.  W. 
Johnston,  of  Kochester,  N.  Y.,  and  maker  of  the  Snow 
White  marking-fluid  for  pens,  brushes  and  air-brushes, 
is  unique  and  attractive.  It  measures  about  9 x 1-f 
inches  and  displays  a beautiful  Snow  Queen  rose 
reproduced  from  a ijhotogra|>h  by  Nathan  R.  Graves, 
known  for  his  excellent  flower-studies.  The  calendar 
is  in  green  and  white  with  a neat  snow-crystal  border. 
Any  established  photo-supply  dealer  who  has  not 
already  received  one,  should  write  without  delay  as 
the  su])i)ly  is  limited.  Readers  of  Photo-Era  may 
obtain  the  calendar  by  sending  fifty  cents  in  stamps 
to  Mr.  Johnston,  the  amount  barely  covering  cost 
and  transportation. 

The  Photo  Shop  of  Philadelphia 

The  amateur  who  wi.shes  particularly  excellent 
photo-finishing  done — perhaps,  for  a gift  to  a friend — 
is  recommended  to  write  at  once  to  The  Photo  Shop, 
2234  N.  29th  Street,  Philadelphia.  It  is  well  worth 
the  time  and  a postage-stamp  to  obtain  the  booklets, 
“Photography  for  the  Amateur”  and  “Enlargements — 
Large  Prints  from  Small  Negatives,”  which  evince 
abundant  proof  of  sound  technical  skill  and  business 
judgment.  The  practical  experience,  efficiency,  re- 
source and  service  guaranteed  by  The  Photo  Shop 
merit  the  heartiest  support  of  amateur  photographers. 

Decreased  Discount  on  Central  Plates 

Owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  raw  material  and 
labor,  the  Central  Dry-Plate  Company,  of  St.  Louis, 
announces  that  beginning  March  1,  there  will  be  a 
slight  decrea.se  in  discounts  to  dealers.  This  decision 
was  reached  after  unavailing  attempts  to  make  this 
action  unnecessary.  Rather  than  reduce  the  high 
standard  of  Central  Plates  the  company  decided  that 
dealer  and  photographer  alike  would  be  glad  to  bear 
a small  fraction  of  the  increa.sed  cost  of  production. 
Further  particulars  and  new  discount-sheet  may  be 
obtained  direct  from  the  company. 

British  Lenses 

It  is  a British  characteristic  to  depreciate  the 
national  merits,  but  it  is  very  easy  for  this  to  be  over- 
done, while  even  in  its  mildest  form  it  is  apt  to  deceive 
the  foreigner.  To  read  some  of  the  less  well-informed 
papers,  one  might  suppo.se  that  in  lens-manufacture 
and  design  this  nation  had  been  far  behiml  Germany, 
and  that  only  under  the  stress  of  war  conditions  it  had 
been  creeping  u]).  We  read  that  even  in  the  making 
of  lenses  we  have  evolved  an  improved  type.  The 
scribe  who  wrote  that  “even”  must  have  had  a strange 
idea  of  the  history  of  the  photographic  lens.  He 
cannot  have  known  that  until  the  introduction  of  the 
anastigmat,  not  only  had  all  the  great  .standard  designs, 
except  the  portrait-lens,  originated  with  British  op- 
ticians; he  must  have  been  ignorant  that  the  names  of 
the  leading  makers  in  this  country  stood  so  high 
not  merely  here,  but  all  over  the  world,  that  the  value 


of  a lens  was  increa.sed  fifty  or  a hundred  per  cent, 
or  more,  by  the  mere  fact  of  it  bearing  their  name; 
nor  was  he  aware  that  the  first  of  the  anastigmats 
was  a British  production,  that  several  of  the  best  of 
the  other  patterns  originated  here,  and  that  while 
German  makers  in  recent  years  have  been  gradually 
working  uf)  towards  the  British  standard,  it  has  been 
the  British  lens  which  has  set  and  maintained  the 
standard.  Self-depreciation  may  be  all  very  well  as  a 
kind  of  national  tonic;  but  it  is  just  as  well  to  keep  it 
within  the  bounds  of  probability. — Photography. 

The  Educational  Value  of  Stamp  Collecting 

The  charm  of  collecting  postage-stamps  of  all 
countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe  is  well  known. 
Incidentally,  the  hobby  imparts  a correct  knowledge 
of  modern  history — changes  of  dynasties,  battles, 
national  heroes,  statesmen,  natural  history  and  na- 
tional cnrrencies.  A postcard  sent  to  Geo.  C.  Rock- 
fellow,  508  Watchung  Ave.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  will 
bring  you,  gratis,  a little  pamphlet,  “The  Charm  of 
Stamp-Collecting.” 

The  Cost  of  Making  a Motion-Picture  Camera 

Just  because  we  are  engaged  in  a great  war  and 
trade-conditions  are  not  normal,  it  does  not  follow  that 
every  wild-cat  scheme  initiated  by  unscrupnlous  and 
greedy  promoters  is  going  to  succeed.  Large  sums  of 
money  are  changing  hands,  and  in  some  quarters  there 
is  said  to  be  more  than  the  usual  supply  of  ready 
money,  for  which  schemers,  indiscriminately,  are  lay- 
ing their  traps. 

One  of  the  largest  and  shrewdest  manufacturers  of 
brass  and  leather  goods,  in  this  country,  maintains 
that  a really  good  amateur  motion-picture  camera 
cannot  be  made  and  marketed  for  less  than  $150,  in 
view  of  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  the  necessary 
materials. 

This  honest  opinion  from  an  expert  should  be  a 
guide  to  every  intelligent  person  interested  to  buy 
a reliable  motion-picture  camera. 

The  Proof  of  the  Pudding 

Editor  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

Dear  Sir: 

With  reference  to  enclosed  proof,  kindly  snbstitute 
the  quarter-page  adverti.sement,  as  enclosed. 

The  results  from  Piioto-Er.a.  have  warranted  giving 
you  additional  siiace. 

Trusting  that  you  will  comply  with  our  request, 
we  remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

Bass  C.vmera  Company. 

(Signed)  Ch.akles  Bass,  Pres. 

Perpetuating  a Kodak  Slogan 

Indignant  Wife : “What  on  earth  do  you  do  to 
your  clothes  to  keep  me  sewing  on  buttons  this  way.^” 

Apologetic  Ilnaband : “1  don’t  know,  my  dear. 

I merely  touch  the  button — I can't  imagine  what 
lines  the  rest.” — Baltimore  American. 
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A Simple  Method  of  Photography 

ALFRED  W.  CUTTING 


Y experience  as  a i)liotograplier  lias 
been  different  from  that  nsiiallj^ 
described;  and  whether  it  would 
i be  valuable  or  harmful  to  prospec- 
tive  aspirants,  I am  not  certain.  A 
record  of  it  will  have  the  advantage  of  cheer- 
fulness, at  least,  for  my  experience  has  been  singu- 
larly devoid  of  difficulties  or  discouragements. 
The  elementary  photograjihic  processes  are 
simple  and  obvious,  and  of  the  woes  of  the  ama- 
teur, as  described  in  photographic  literature,  I 
have  known  little. 

I have  been  an  enthusiastic  ])hotographer  for 
thirty-six  years,  beginning  in  ISS'i,  when  dry- 
plates  were  introduced;  ami  to-day  the  joy  of 
developing  a plate  is  as  keen  as  then.  1 have 
always  had  a love  of  art,  with  some  jiowers  of  ex- 
pression, and  turned  to  photograjihy  as  a simple 
and  quick  method  of  record.  This  was  ap])lied 
earlier  in  my  experience  to  lamlscape-work  at 
home  and  in  Europe,  and  later  to  jiortraits,  in 
which  children’s  pictures  have  j)erliaps  f)ecome 
my  specialty,  the  most  fascinating  branch  of 
photography  that  exists. 

.Although  I have  made  thousands  of  pictures 
in  nearly  every  field,  illustrateil  several  books, 
with  accompanying  requirements  of  coi)yiiig, 
enlarging,  and  composite  printing,  I have  abso- 
lutely no  theoretical  or  scientific  knowledge  of 
photography!  I do  not  know  the  rudimeids  of 
optics  or  chemistry  as  applir-d  to  the  art.  I do 
not  know  the  flitferenco  between  an  "anastigmat" 
and  a “rapid  rectilinear”  lens.  I am  igm^rant 
of  the  composition  of  the  chemicals  I use.  I 
never  used  a ray-filter  or  color-screen  in  my  life, 
yet  have  made  what  are  considered  rarely  beau- 
tiful sky-  and  cloud-negatives  on  ordinary  slow 
plates,  with  a single  lens  stoi)])cd  down  almost 
to  a j)in-hole.  I have  sehlom  found  “double- 
coated”  or  non-halatiou  plates  necessary,  and 
“orthochromatic”  is  only  a long  word  to  me. 

hat  an  “equivalent  focus”  is.  to  me  is  un- 
known, and  I do  not  know  a bromide  from  a sul- 


phate. But  I can  make  pictures  eagerly  sought 
after,  and  which  have  time  and  again  taken  first 
prizes  in  exhibitions,  and  which,  as  the  work  of 
a “semi-professional,”  command  good  prices. 

Now,  of  course,  the  obvious  question  is,  liow 
is  this  done.^  First,  by  the  use  of  plain  common 
sense  or  good  judgment ; second,  by  a fair  amount 
of  manual  dexterity,  or  ability  to  use  the  arms 
below  the  elbows,  which  many  people  do  not 
possess;  and  third,  and  last,  and  most  important; 
sticking  to  one  lens,  one  plate,  and  one  printing 
medium.  I cannot  emphasize  this  too  strongly. 

In  place  of  trying  everything  and  not  getting 
accpiaiuted  with  or  accustomed  to  any  tool  or 
l)rocess,  get  one  lens  and  learn  everything  it  will 
do  and  what  it  will  not  do,  so  that  you  know  its 
working-caj)acity  as  you  know  your  own  eyes. 
So  with  plate  and  ])riutiug-paper;  stick  to  one 
brand:  learn  its  jjossibilities  and  limitations,  root 
and  branch.  .Any  old  lens  will  do.  I use  a 
camera  with  a bellows-extensioii  of  two  feet, 
and  for  landscape-work  I unscrew  tlie  l)ack  lens 
of  any  double  lens,  using  the  single  lens  with  its 
long  focus,  thus  getting  big,  strong  results. 
Never  mourn  the  loss  of  a wide  angle;  what  you 
get  will  more  than  compensate  the  lack  of  in- 
clusion. My  exi)erieiice  is  that,  excei)t  for  i>or- 
traits  and  interiors,  a double  lens  is  an  abomina- 
tion, making  the  insignificant,  characterless  pict- 
ures usually  seen.  Even  for  j)orlraits,  where 
speed  does  not  count,  nothing  will  make  a better 
picture  than  a long-focus  single  lens.  To  judge 
of  this  see  the  picture  called  “Harry”  on  j)age 
17(i.  This  was  nuule  with  the  rear  lens  of  my 
A oigtliinder  Euryscoi)c,  with  a focus  of  twenty 
inches  fn^m  lens  to  ground-glass. 

In  portrait-making,  the  mattr'rs  of  j)osing  and 
lighting  are  art,  and  require  either  serious  study  or 
a natural  al>ility.  No  one  is  competent  to  at- 
teni()t  this  otherwise.  Alere  oi)tical  or  chemical 
mauii)ulation  may  be  readily  acciuired,  but  true 
artistic  feeling,  absolutely  necessary  here,  is  usu- 
ally inborn — it  is  not,  ami  cannot  be  made. 
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The  remark  is  often  lieard,  “You  must  have 
a very  fine  lens  to  do  sueh  work!”  Rubbish! 
An  expert  will  make  a fine  piefure  wifh  any  lens, 
but  what  the  successful  photographer  does  have, 
is  good  judgment,  experience,  and  the  absolute 
hnowlcdye  of  his  tools.  With  this  knowledge, 
there  is  no  experimenting,  no  uncertainty,  no 
doubt.  Judgment  comes  in,  first,  in  viewing 
your  subject,  and  deciding  if  it  is  photographahle. 
There  are  limits  to  what  a camera  can  do,  and 
it  is  useless  to  waste  plates  on  the  impracticable 
or  file  impossible.  Second,  to  decide  when  it  can 
be  done  to  the  best  advantage,  and,  third,  how 
it  can  be  done.  These  j)oints  settled,  the  usual 
manipulation  only  remains.  Either  you  can 
make  the  photograph  or  you  cannot. 

Snap-shot-photography  does  not  appeal  to  me. 
It  is  too  easy.  I do  not  feel  that  I deserve  credit 
for  such  jjurely  mechanical  action.  The  ele- 
ment of  luck  enters  too  largely.  I would  rather 
make  one  serious  effort,  get  one  studied  residt, 
than  to  “snap"  fifty  pictures.  I am  jealous  of 
my  jjrocess.  I love  it,  and  want  to  make  as 
much  of  it  as  I can.  1 do  not  wish  to  do  it  easily. 
Ill  landscaiie-work,  what  greater  joy  is  there  than 
to  set  uj)  your  8 by  10  camera,  and  compose  and 
study  and  work  up  your  jiicture  leisurely  on  the 
ground-glass?  Alake  it  perfect — take  all  day,  or 
several  days  and  study  your  suliject  in  all  its 
as])ccts,  and  when  you  come  to  the  exposure, 
there  will  be  no  uncertainty — your  old  reliable 
lens  and  jilate  will  do  their  jiart,  and  you  will 
have  a picture! 

In  developing,  no  tank  for  me!  Here  again,  I 
enjoy  my  jirocess  so,  I do  not  want  to  make  it 
(]uick  and  easy.  I wish  to  enjoy  every  stage  of 
my  work.  If  there  is  any  greater  pleasure  than 
to  develop,  in  a tray,  a {lerfectly  focused  and  jier- 
fectly  timed  jilate,  I do  not  know  what  it  is. 
To  slowly  build  it  up,  determiuing  its  proper 
density,  and  when  it  is  rich  and  “liiic,”  putting 
it  into  the  washing-water  and  hypo,  and,  later, 
to  hold  it  up  to  the  light  and  view  “another 
masterpiece”  with  bated  breath!  ^^hat  true 
lover  of  jihotography  would  be  willing  to  forego 
this  pleasure? 

In  develo])ing,  I never  modified  a solution  in 
my  life.  The  carefully  apportioned  stock- 
developers  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
never  fail  me.  In  fact,  I attribute  much  of  my 
success  to  the  absolute  reliability  of  these  prod- 
ucts, jilatcs,  developers,  iutensifiers,  fixing-baths 
and  jirinting-processes.  Eroni  beginning  to  end, 
eliminate  all  uncertainty,  guess-work  and  ex- 
perimenting, know  what  you  are  doing,  and  know 
beforehand  what  yon  are  going  to  do. 

I know  nothing  of  modern  lenses.  I use  one 
lens,  an  old  Voigtiiindcr  Euryscope,  No.  ‘■2, 


with  stops  which  drop  in  a slit  in  the  tube,  and 
a leather  cap  on  the  end.  No  focal-plane  shutter 
there!  But  it  does  the  trick,  as  twenty-four 
albums  of  some  three  thousand  beautiful  Platiiio- 
type  pictures,  ranging  from  8 by  10  size  down, 
will  show.  Several  of  them  are  reproduced  in 
the  following  pages. 

To  sum  up,  I have,  in  my  photographic  expe- 
rience confined  m3vself  to  perhaps  a limited  field. 
Photography  includes  a wide  range  of  possible 
achievements,  anj^  of  which  may  be  developed 
to  wonderful  and  beautiful  results.  Instan- 
taneous work,  use  of  diffused  lenses,  auto- 
chromes, enlargements  from  small  negatives,  the 
different  jjrinting  processes,  gum-bichromate, 
bromoil  and  carbon,  all  have  endless  possibilities 
in  the  hands  of  specialists,  whose  work  thrills 
us  with  the  wonder  of  it.  The  one  point  I have 
tried  to  emphasize  in  this  paper,  and  which  will 
give  it  its  only  value,  is  for  the  average  worker, 
the  amateur  especially,  to  confine  himself  to  one 
liranch,  and  in  that  branch  aim  at  absolute 
mastery;  admire  the  other  fellow’s  work,  and 
do  3mur  own  level  best  in  yours! 

Ai  rplane  -Photography 

The  author  of  an  account  of  a photograpic 
.school,  the  jiupils  of  which  wear  the  garb  of  the 
Ro.val  Flying  Corps,  expresses  the  view  that 
the  magnificent  feats  of  the  military  aerial 
Ijhotograjihers  do  not  seem  to  enjoy  the  pub- 
licit.v  the.v  deserve,  and  that  if  the  public  were 
awake  to  the  significance  of  their  achievements, 
the  authors  would  have  the  thanks  of  a grateful 
countr.v.  In  a sense,  this  is  right  enough,  and 
the  heroes  of  the  air-j)laiie  and  camera  deserve 
our  admiration  and  our  gratitude.  But  if  it  is 
true  of  the  jihotographers  in  the  air-service 
whose  work,  at  an,y  rate,  has  lent  itself  from 
its  nature  to  verv  wide  publicitv  in  the  press, 
how  far  more  is  it  true  of  that  of  thousands  of 
others  who  are  giving  their  lives  for  England, 
just  as  l)ravel\’,  in  less  spectacular  waj'S.  The 
popular  jiress,  in  its  ,vearnings  for  the  sensational 
and  the  novel,  publishes  columns  about  the 
wireless  operator  sticking  to  his  post  in  his  cabin 
on  deck,  but  ignores  the  engineers  and  stokers 
down  in  the  depths  of  the  vessel,  working  just 
as  heroically  and  with  far  less  hope  of  life.  As 
we  read  the  deeds  of  those  who  are  more  or  less 
in  the  limelight,  we  do  well  to  think  of  the  man.v 
brave  men  whose  achievements  and  sacrifices 
are  no  less  great  because  their  storj’  has  to  remain 
untold.  [Although  this  jiaragraph  is  printed 
in  Photographi/.  an  English  cotemporarj’,  it  is 
just  as  applicable  to  the  courageous  photographers 
of  American  airplanes. — Editor.] 
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The  Velvet  that  Rubbed  Off 


MICHAEL  GROSS 


HEN  Stacy  got  tlie  tip  that  tlie 
Antler  Lodge  intended  to  hold 
its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  l)an- 
qnet  in  Olymjhc  Hall,  he  ran  all 
tlie  way  hack  to  the  studio  with 
the  good  news. 

“Here’s  onr  chance  to  clean  up  a yonng 
fortune,”  were  the  words  with  which  he  greeted 
Collins,  his  jiartner,  as  he  burst  into  the  room. 

“More  detail;  more  detail.”  said  Collins, 
who  was  so  wrapped  up  in  camera-work  that  he 
even  spoke  in  photographic  terms. 

“I  have  just  been  given  the  ad\ance  in- 
formation that  the  Antler  Lodge  is  going  to  run 
a banquet  at  Olympic  Hall  in  a few  days." 
Stacy  explained  excitedly. 

“Develop  it;  develop  it,”  Collins  urged; 
“it's  still  underexposed." 

“All  right,  here's  the  thing  in  a nutshell,” 
Stacy  continued  impatiently.  “I've  olitained 
permission  from  the  superintendent  of  the  hall 
to  make  a flashlight-photograph  of  the  affair. 
Do  you  get  what  that  means?  There  will  be 
over  four  hundred  people  jjresent  and,  con- 
servatively speaking,  at  least  half  of  that  nnm- 
ber  will  buy  a dollar-photograph.  The  first  ten 
pictures  we  sell  cover  our  expenses;  the  balance 
is  velvet,  my  boy,  nice,  soft,  easy  velvet.” 

“Why  the  outlay  of  the  ten  dollars?”  Collins 
inquired. 

“I  tipped  the  su])erintendent  a five-spot  for 
the  exclusive  rights,”  Stacy  enumerated.  “The 
flashi:)owder,  plates,  paper  and  mounts  will 
cost  ns  another  five.  There’s  the  ten,  but  that 
investment  will  grow  so  fast  it  will  make  the 
fal)led  l)ean-stalk  look  like  a century-plant.” 

“Certainly  sounds  good,"  Collins  had  to  admit, 
“and  if  we  only  have  such  a short  time  to 
prei>are,  let’s  get  right  to  work." 

The  next  two  days,  accordingly,  were  busy 
ones.  The  boys  cleaned  up  their  old  flash- 
lamj),  repaired  the  bellows  and  dusted  the  lens 
of  the  11  X 14  camera  they  intended  to  use  and 
made  the  darkroom  ready  for  (|uick  developing 
and  printing. 

At  seven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  banquet 
both  partners  started  out  for  ()lyiu])ic  Hall. 
Collins  staggered  under  the  weight  of  a large 
case  containing  tlie  camera  and  jjlates.  and 
Stacy  followed  up  iu  the  rear  with  the  flash- 
apparatus  and  an  eight-foot  trijiod. 

()lym])ic  Hall  was  situated  aliout  twelve 
blocks  from  the  studio,  and  before  two  of  these 


liad  been  traversed  Collins  halted  dead  in  his 
tracks.  “I  guess  we  ought  to  stop  down  a 
little  and  take  a long  exposure,”  he  said,  with 
a gasp.  “This  imitation  of  a delivery-truck 
leaving  the  stable  does  not  appeal  to  me  at  all.” 
“Suppose  we  hail  a taxi,”  Stacy  suggested. 
“It  will  cost  only  a couple  of  dollars  and  there's 
enough  velvet  in  the  job  to  allow  for  it.” 

Collins  assented  willingly  and  they  signaled 
the  first  empty  taxi  that  passed.  They  loaded 
in  their  paraphenalia  and  were  about  to  follow 
when  the  chauffeur,  who  liad  up  to  now  stood 
by  silently,  stopped  them  with  a restraining 
gesture. 

“As  a taxi  this  car  is  open  to  engagements,” 
he  said,  “but  I draw  the  line  at  converting  it 
into  a moving-van.” 

Collins  was  about  to  argue  the  point,  when 
Stacy  whispered  to  him:  “Offer  the  fellow 

an  extra  dollar;  the  job  can  easily  stand  it.” 
The  added  inducement  mollified  the  chauffeur 
immediately  and  the  “gold-dust  twins”  entered 
the  taxi,  mentioned  their  destination  and 
started  off.  They  arrived  at  the  hall  in  quick 
time  only  to  find  that  but  a few  of  the  club- 
members  had  assembled. 

“I'm  glad  we’re  early,  though,”  Stacy  said; 
“it  will  give  us  plenty  of  time  to  make  our 
preparations.”  Anri  it  seemed  that  plenty  of 
time  was  exactly  what  they  needed.  First, 
Stacy  made  the  discovery  that  the  eight-foot 
tripod  he  had  lugged  along  was  too  short.  He 
confided  his  trouble  to  the  superintendent  who 
immediately  said  he  could  obtain  the  loan  of  a 
twelve-foot  ladder — for  a dollar,  cash  in  advance. 

“Give  it  to  him,”  Collins  ordered.  “We 
can  afford  it."  And  Stacy  did. 

The  ladder  was  immediately  produced,  set 
in  position  and  the  camera  placed  so  as  to  com- 
mand a sweeping  view  of  the  tables.  The 
next  move  was  to  prepare  the  flash.  Collins 
dusted  the  lamp,  adjusted  the  sparking-cup, 
poured  in  the  powder  and  said  he  was  ready. 

By  this  time  the  hall  was  almost  filled.  Stacy 
had  just  clinilied  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  to 
focus  the  camera,  when  a short,  stout  man, 
rigged  out  with  medals  like  the  pictures  of  the 
Kaiser,  ran  towards  the  boys  waving  his  hands. 
“Stoji!  stop!  " he  cried.  “Aon  can’t  take  a 
flashlight  now.  The  whole  place  will  get  smoked 
up  and  choke  the  speakers.  ATu’ll  have  to  wait 
until  the  speech-making  is  over.” 

Collins  argued  himself  blue  in  the  face  trying 
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to  convince  the  (Iressed-nj)  inajnr-rloino  tliat  tlie 
Hash  was  alisolutcly  smokeless;  l)iil  tliat  worthy 
reinaineil  adamant  and  tlicre  was  nothing  to  do 
hut  al)ide  hy  liis  decision. 

“I  certainly  hope  tlie>'  finish  the  sjieechil’ying 
early,”  Stacy  said.  “ Hcmemher,  we've  got  to 
hustle  hack  to  the  studio  after  we  take  the 
Hash,  develo])  the  plate,  make  a print  and  then 
get  hack  here  in  time  to  show  it.  " 

But  the  hoys  were  (h'stined  for  a htiig  wait, 
d’he  haiKpiet  was  evidently  run  on  the  princijjle 
that  a speech  with  each  course  woidd  not  jn-ove 
as  tiresome  to  the  diners  as  wouhl  a wholesale 
fleliver\'  of  oratory  at  the  end.  and  it  was  almost 
miflnight  before  Collins  succeedeil  in  getting 
permission  to  shoot  off  the  flash.  B\'  this  time, 
too,  the  guests,  though  in  good  s|)irits  from 
“good  sj)irits,”  were  rather  scary,  and  when  the 
Hash  went  off  fully  half  of  them  jnm])ed  ii|)  in 
their  seats  in  fright.  Stacy,  noting  this,  decided 
to  try  another  shot.  “Fill  ii]j  that  lamj)  again,  " 
he  said  to  Collins,  who  rather  hesitated. 


“ \ on  know  flashpowder  costs  money.  " Collins 
grumhied.  "It  takes  about  a dollar's  worth  of 
the  stuff  to  make  a decent  Hash  ami  the  ])lates 
cost  a half  dollar  each." 

“Don't  talk  to  me  about  dollars  and  half 
dollars,"  Stacy  retorted  shar])ly,  “when  we  stand 
to  make  a coii])le  of  hundred  by  getting  this 
|)hotogra])h  right.  " 

.Vwed  by  this  statement.  Collins  hastily  Hlleil 
lip  the  lam])  again,  Stac\'  inserted  another 
plate  and  off  went  the  second  flash.  'I'liis 
time  the  group  remaineil  scare-])roof  and  Collins 
exjiressed  himself  as  being  satisfied. 

,\ow  followed  a nightmare  of  action.  Owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  another  taxi  was 
commandeered  to  hustle  the  boys  back  to  the 
studio.  ()iiee  ther<‘,  Stae\'  hurried  into  I he 
darkroom  to  develop  the  ])late.  Collins,  in  the 
nieaiiw  Idle,  prepared  the  alcohol  drying-bath,  got 
out  the  electric  fan  by  whieh  the  negati\'e  was  to 
be  drieil  and  then  jirepared  to  make  the  |)rint. 

In  ten  minutes  the  jilates  were  out  of  the  hy])o 
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and  under  the  water-tap.  Ten  minutes  later  the 
liest  one  of  the  two  was  drying;  and  at  half 
past  one,  or  exactly  forty  minutes  from  the 
time  they  had  entered  the  studio,  a black  and 
white  jjrint  from  the  negative  was  ready. 

"There's  no  use  scrim|)ing  at  this  stage  of  the 
game,"  Collins  said,  as  they  started  hack  for 
Olympic  Hall.  "In  this  husiness  you've  got 
to  spend  money  to  make  money." 

So  the  return  trip  was  also  made  hy  taxi; 
hut  even  then  the  hoys  found,  on  arriving  at  the 
liall,  that  the  affair  was  about  over  and  the 
]K'o|)le  were  beginning  to  leave.  It  was  im- 
[lossible  to  go  from  diner  to  diner  and  Stacy 
hurriedly  summoned  the  superintendent  to  find 
out  if  tlu're  was  not  a table  handy  that  he 
could  set  uj)  in  the  hall.  Fortunately,  the 
superintendent  knew  of  just  the  table  they 
wanted  and  cotdd  get  it — for  a dollar. 

Collins  was  wearing  a hole  in  his  pocket  from 
• ligging  into  it  so  e>ften;  but  Stacy  assured  him 


that  this  was  the  last  touch  and  he  passed  over 
the  bill.  When  the  table  came,  Stacy  placed  it 
in  a point  of  vantage  and  then  took  up  his 
place  behind  it.  Collins,  meanwhile,  mingled 
with  the  crowd  and  directed  their  attention 
towards  his  jiartner. 

"Get  a beautiful  picture  of  the  banquet,  show- 
ing everyone  present,”  Stacy  shouted,  as  two 
men  approached  the  table,  arm  in  arm.  "Just 
leave  your  name  and  address  and  the  finished 
])hotogra])h  will  be  delivered  at  your  home.” 

The  men  picked  uj)  the  proof,  looked  at  it 
closely,  and  then  laid  it  back  on  the  table. 
"Dandy  picture,  isn't  it?”  remarked  the  first 
one  to  his  conqianion.  "Certainly  is,”  the 
other  agreed  warmly  with  hearty  approval. 

"How  many  can  I put  each  of  you  down 
for?”  Stacy  asked. 

“You  coiddn't  (jive  me  one,"  came  the  answer. 
“I've  a garret  full  of  banquet-pictures  now 
that  I never  even  look  at.” 
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“Same  liere.’  answered  the  other.  “I’ve 
been  using  mine  lately  to  keep  down  the  high 
cost  of  heating." 

The  two  moved  on,  to  make  room  for  others, 
who  also  came  to  look  but  who  only  at  rare 
intervals  remained  to  buy,  each  having  his  own 
pet  e.xcuse  for  not  doing  so.  One  had  been 
under  the  balcony  when  the  picture  was  taken; 
a second  had  turned  his  back  at  the  psycholog- 
ical moment;  a tliird  did  not  like  the  way  his 
hair  had  been  parted,  and  so  it  went.  'J'he  hall 
was  rapidl>’  becoming  empty  when  a portly, 
white-haired  gentleman  a])])roaehed  the  table, 
scrutinized  the  jiicture  carefully  and  then  said, 
a trifle  tliickly:  “Thish  is  the  besht  ]hcture 

I've  ever  seen.  Make  me  uj)  a ilozen  of  them." 

“They  arc  a dollar  each,"  Stacy  said,  thinking 
the  remark  would  bring  the  ipiantity  down  in  a 
hurry. 

Instead,  the  old  gentleman  merelj’  remarked: 
“Oh,  is  that  all  they  cost?  'I’hen  you  had  better 
put  me  down  for  two  dozen." 

Stacy  took  the  name  and  ad<lress  and  promised 
to  deliver  the  jiietures  the  following  evening. 
■Vfter  this  feast  of  plenty,  there  came  a stretch 
of  famine  and  it  was  a half  hour  before  Stacy 
made  another  sale.  AVhen  the  hall  was  finally 


cleared  the  boys  counled  iij)  the  net  result  of  the 
venture.  Including  the  two-dozen  sale  to  the 
one  customer  e.vactly  seventy-four  ])ictures  had 
been  ordered. 

“'I'liat  estimate  you  made  the  night  we  got 
this  tip  needs  a little  intensifying,’’  Collins  said, 
as  he  scanned  the  list.  “It  doesn't  look  as 
though  there  will  be  enough  velvet  in  this  job 
to  make  a ]un-cushion.” 

"Nonsense,'’  Stacy  said.  “Our  cost  has  been 
exactly  thirty  dollars  and  we've  sold  seventy- 
four  dollars  worth  of  jihotographs.  That  lca\es 
forty-four  dollars  for  the  night's  work.'’ 

“Isn’t  it  lucky  we  came  so  near  to  the  two- 
hundri'd  you  originally  estimafeil  we  would 
make,"  Collins  said. 

d'ho  next  day  was  sjient  in  making  uj)  the 
seventy-four  ])hotograi)hs  and  tha  t eveinng  I he 
boys  started  out  to  deliver,  d'hey  got  rid  of  the 
first  si.x  prints  in  short  onler,  receiving  a dollar 
for  each,  dhen  they  struck  a snag — or  rather, 
a reiMidiaf ion.  'i'he  seventh  man  they  called  on 
absolutely  refused  to  take  a jiictun*,  swearing 
by  all  that  was  holy  that  he  never  ordered  it, 
and  if  he  had  ordered  it  he  was  not  sober  at  the 
time,  and  if  he  was  not  sober  at  the  time  he  could 
not  be  held  responsible.  This  was  a lit  lie 


dislieartening;  but  the  worst  was  yet  to  come. 
The  ne.xt  five  calls  brought  four  similar  repudia- 
tions. The  event  that  capped  the  climax,  how- 
ever, and  drove  the  boys  into  ileej)  despair,  was 
when  the  man  who  had  ordered  the  two  dozen 
])rints,  and  whose  twenty-four  dollars  would 
have  put  them  ahead  of  the  game,  flisclaimed 
all  knowledge  of  the  transaction  and  refused  to 
buy  even  one  plu)tograph. 

“There  was  surely  some  velvet  in  that  job,” 
Collins  groaned,  as  the  boys  landed  back  in  the 
studio,  tired,  disheartened  and  financially  dis- 
rui>ted.  “Esjjecially,”  he  went  on  bitterly. 


“for  the  janitor  of  the  Olympic  Hall  and  the 
taxi-drivers.  Well!  Why  don’t  you  say  some- 
thing?” he  demanded  of  Stacy.  For  a moment, 
Stacy  remained  in  deep  thought. 

“I'm  just  wondering,”  Stacy  answered, 
dreamily,  “what  the  fellow  who  gave  me  the 
tip  meant  when  he  said:  ‘Don't  thank  me  for 
tipping  you  off,  old  man,  I’m  glad  to  give  you 
the  information  for  nothing.’” 

“It  was  worth  exactly  what  he  charged  for 
it,"  Collins  said,  “and  as  a discoverer  of  velvet, 
Stacy,  your  power  of  perception  is  like  a sieve — 
full  of  holes.” 


Tanks  for  the  Photography  of  Objects  in  Fluids 


CORRESPONDENT  recently  made 
reference  to  the  j)robleni  of  i)hoto- 
graphiug  an  egg  floating  in  water 
in  an  ordinary  tund)ler.  In  that 
case,  of  course,  the  tumbler  acted 
like  a cylindrical  lens,  and  distorted  the  egg 
very  violently.  Work  of  this  kind  requires  a 
plane-sided  tank,  such  as  is  seldom  at  hand, 
and  not  readily  procural)le  when  wanted. 
In  fact,  it  is  in  any  case  difficult  to  get  one  made 
with  sufficiently  good  glass  to  l)e  j)erfcctly  satis- 
factory for  photographic  ])urj)oses,  unless  one  is 
prei)ared  to  pay  a very  high  price;  a great  deal 
more  than  the  real  value  of  the  glass  recpiired, 
whicli  is  itself  a fairly  stiff  item.  If,  how- 
ever, the  i)hotographer  likes  to  buy  the  glass 
himself  there  is  no  very  great  difficulty  to  do  the 
rest  of  the  work,  though,  until  one  has  tried,  the 
making  of  a water-tight  glass-sided  tank  seems  a 
task  of  considerable  difficulty.  Only  two  sides 
need  be  of  glass;  the  other  two  sides  and  the 
bottom  can  be  of  wood,  but  it  is  as  well  to  fix 
narrow'  strips  along  the  toj)  of  the  tw'o  glass- 
siiles  to  render  the  whole  construction  more 
rigid.  Close-grained  pieces  of  wood — hard  wood 
is  preferable — should  be  selected,  and  cut 
accurately  to  size,  so  that  each  of  the  three 
pieces  has  dead  parallel  sides  and  perfectly 
square  angles.  These  are  fitted  together  with 
screws,  and  when  one  is  satisfied  that  all  is 
correct — that  is,  that  the  joints  are  as  close  as 
they  can  be,  and  the  open  sides  all  in  one  i)lane 
so  that  glass  can  lie  flat  against  all  three  pieces — 
tlic  whole  is  unscrewed  and  ])ut  together  again 
with  water-tight  joints  and  careful  workman- 
ship, thus  making  a very  serviceable  tank. 

For  this  fitting-])rocess  w'e  want  two  things, 
both  easily  obtained  and  cheap;  some  asphalt- 


solution  and  some  marine  glue,  or  “Chatterton’s” 
cement.  These  can  be  obtained  at  chemical 
dealers,  but  of  the  two  cements  W'e  prefer  Chat- 
terton,  as  it  is  rather  more  convenient  to  handle, 
being  sold  in  sticks.  The  glue  is  usually  sold  in 
boxes,  anil  to  get  it  out  we  ha\’e  to  warm  the  box 
in  front  of  a fire  until  the  cement  becomes  plastic 
enough  to  be  pulled  out  iii  strips.  While  soft  it 
is  readily  rolled  into  sticks,  in  which  form  it  is 
most  easy  to  use.  The  w'ood  is  painted  all  over 
with  tw'O  coats  of  asphalt,  having  first  been 
warmed  sufficiently  to  ensure  its  dryness.  When 
these  coats  are  dry,  it  is  warmed  up  again  and 
some  hot  cement,  first  heated  close  to  the  fire 
or  in  a Bunsen  or  spirit-flame,  is  then  spread 
along  the  j)arts  that  come  into  contact  to  form 
the  joints.  The  cement  can  be  spread  evenly 
with  a hot  knife  blade.  AVhile  the  cement 
is  soft  the  parts  are  put  together  and  screwed  up, 
heating  the  joint  strongly  before  the  final  tighten- 
ing up  of  the  screws.  A hot  knife  will  then 
remove  or  smooth  off  any  cement  that  exudes 
from  the  joints,  and  can  also  be  used  to  till 
up  the  .sharp  inner  angle  betw'een  sides  and 
bottom  of  tank  with  a little  extra  cement.  The 
cement  can  be  picked  up  on  a hot  knife  and  ap- 
plied just  like  putty,  and  this  is  one  of  the  easiest 
w'ays  to  aijply  it. 

Glazing  the  sides  is  the  next  operation,  to 
facilitate  which  we  jwefer  to  jjrovide  rebates 
so  that  the  glass  will  fit  in  as  it  does  in  a w’indow 
or  picture-frame.  If  one  is  a good  enough 
carpenter  the  rebates  can  be  cut,  if  not  they  can 
be  built  up  with  narrow  slips.  In  the  former 
case,  they  must,  of  cour.se,  be  cut  before  the  wood 
is  put  together,  and  in  the  latter  we  need  fairly 
thick  wood,  an  inch  thick,  say,  to  provide  room 
for  the!u  on  the  edges.  If  built-up  rebates  are 
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iis(‘d,  the  stiijis  must  be  prepared  and  lie  ee- 
niented  and  screwed  up  just  like  the  main  joints. 
So  far  a couple  of  shillings  will  probably  rejire- 
sent  the  outlay,  but  the  glass  will  cost  a good 
deal  more  than  this,  since  it  is  necessary  to  use 
the  best  quality  colorless  plate-glass.  The  kind 
of  plate-glass  specially  adopted  for  enlarging- 
easels  will  serve.  It  must,  of  course,  be  cut  to 
fit  the  tank-sides  e.xactly.  Incidentally,  we  may 
note  that  this  kind  of  glass  is  e.xceptionally  easy 
to  cut,  so  if  the  ojierator  jiossesses  a diamond 
he  can  do  the  cutting  himself  without  mishaii. 

The  method  of  fixing  the  glass  in  the  rebates  is 
similar  to  that  of  glazing  a window-frame,  with 
the  excejitions  that  we  use  cement  instead  of 
jiutty,  and  a hot  knife  in  jilace  of  the  usual 
IHitty-knife.  The  rebate  is  coateil  neatly  with  a 
bed  of  cement,  and  also  the  edge  of  the  glass, 
then  the  latter,  after  a good  warming  in  front 
of  the  fire,  is  pres.sed  firmly  into  the  rebate.  By 
keejiing  the  whole  thing  warm  and  continuing 
the  pressure  a close  joint  can  be  obtained, 
and  the  glass  can  be  held  down  by  sprigs  in 
glazier's  fashion.  The  outside  angle  between 
glass  and  wood  is  then  tilled  with  cement,  again 
in  glazier's  fashion,  with  the  aid  of  the  hot  knife. 

The  other  side  of  the  tank  being  treated  simi- 
larly, the  job  is  finished  and  we  are  posses.sed  of 
a tank  that  is  as  reliable  and  efficient  as  any- 
thing we  could  have  purchased  for  three  times  the 
price.  Those  who  shirk  the  cutting  of  rebates, 
or  who  have  not  wooil  thick  enough  for  the  method 
of  building  iq)  rebates  which  we  have  described, 
can  adojit  either  of  two  other  exjiedients.  They 
can  fix  sli|)s  outside  the  ends  and  underneath 


the  bottom  of  the  tank  so  as  to  form  rebates 
by  projection,  or  they  can  cut  the  glass  the  full 
size  of  tank  and  after  cementing  it  on,  hold  it  in 
place  by  metal  angle-strips,  also  coated  with  ce- 
ment and  screwed  to  the  wood. 

The  glass-sides  need  not  be  secured  to  the 
horizontal  strips  that  join  the  tank-ends  at  the 
top — that  is  to  say,  each  glass  really  wants  to  be 
cemented  only  on  three  sides.  If  we  use  thick, 
hard,  sound  wood,  large  tanks  can  be  constructed 
in  this  fashion  at  comparatively  very  small  cost, 
and  a very  material  advantage  is  the  fact  that  we 
can  make  tanks  of  any  size  and  proportion  that 
may  be  convenient,  though  our  choice  is  very 
limited  if  we  rely  on  purchasing  what  we  re- 
quire. This  is  a very  good  point  to  remember. 

Tanks  such  as  these  are  eminently  useful  to 
photographers  who  have  a taste  for  experimental 
photography,  as  well  as  to  those  who  wish  to  study 
acpiatic  plants  or  creatures,  and  they  are  also  of 
great  value  to  lecturers  demonstrating  optical 
phenomena.  For  these  last  purposes  a tank 
with  four  glass-sides  is  generally  most  desirable, 
but  this  is  a type  by  no  means  easy  to  make.  It 
is,  however,  (jiiite  a simple  matter  to  insert  some 
small  windows  in  the  wooden  ends  of  a tank 
such  as  we  have  described,  all  that  is  necessary 
being  to  cut  a hole  through  the  wood,  build  up 
a rebate  around  it,  and  cement  in  a piece  of  glass. 
In  such  a case  the  glass  should  be  on  the  inside 
of  the  tank-end,  and  should  be  fitted  before  the 
tank  as  a whole  is  put  together.  If  a sloping 
end  is  given  to  the  tank  it  becomes  easy  to 
illnstrate  total  reflection  from  the  surface  of  the 
water.  -British  Journal  of  Photography. 
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|XE  of  the  things  lacking  most  often 
from  the  equipment  of  an  amateur 
photographer,  is  a scale  that  will 
weigh  small  ciuantities  of  chemicals. 
Fom  the  standpoint  of  economy 
alone,  there  is  probably  no  more  important 
omission. 

Only  a few  moments  with  pencil  and  paper  will 
disclose  that  the  “ready-mixed”  chemicals  cost 
more  than  five  times  as  much  as 
they  can  be  bought  for  in  bulk  and 
prepared  at  home.  A scale  will 
pay  for  itself  in  a very  short  time. 

This  is  particularly  true  when  the 
amateur  can  make  a scale  himself 
that  will  answer  every  purpose,  very 
easily  and  at  virtually  no  cash- 
outlay. 

The  scale  I am  about  to  describe 
is  one  that  I,  myself,  have  used  for 
some  time  with  entire  success.  You 
will  note  from  the  drawing  that  it 
is  extremely  simple.  Its  sensitive- 
ness depends  on  two  things  viz.: 
the  size  of  the  wire  from  which  the 
spring  is  made  and  the  diameter  of 
the  coils.  Any  degree  of  sensitive- 
ness can  be  obtained  by  varying 
these  two  factors.  For  ordinary 
photographic  purposes,  a scale  that 
is  sensitive  to  J grain  will  fulfil  all 
requirements.  The  specifications 
given  are  for  such  a scale. 

The  base,  six  by  ten  inches,  is 
mafle  from  any  convenient  piece  of 
one-inch  material.  A mortise  is 
cut  in  one  of  the  ten-inch  edges, 
one  inch  deep  and  one  inch  either 
side  of  the  center,  thus  making 
a notch  two  inches  wide  and 
one  inch  deep.  This  mortise  is 
to  receive  the  u])right — also  made 
from  inch-material  — two  inches 
wide  and  twenty-four  inches  long. 

This  upright  is  fastened  securely 
to  the  base  by  means  of  two-inch 
wood-screws,  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  have  these  parts  S(iuare 
other  as  this  is  most  iiu])ortant. 

A gauge-strip  is  prej)ared  next  by  laying  (jut 
on  a sheet  of  good-grade  jjaper,  a rectangle  one 
inch  wide  and  fourteen  inches  long.  Inside 
this  rectangle  draw  cross-lines  very  carefully 


to  each 


and  accurately,  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  apart, 
and  make  every  fifth  line  a little  hmger  than  the 
others.  This  will  give  you  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  sub-divisions.  Number  these  sub- 
divisions, beginning  at  the  top,  with  zero;  place 
figures  ojjposite  only  every  fifth  line  thus:  5, 
to,  1.5,  etc.  After  the  strip  is  comjjleted,  cut  it 
out  and  fasten  it  to  the  upright  with  jjaste  or 
dry-mounting  tissue  S(j  that  the  bottom  of  the 
strip  will  come  uithin  one  inch  of 
the  base. 

The  coil  or  .spring  is  the  most 
important  part  of  the  scale.  It 
is  made  from  No.  30  steel-wire. 
Take  a smocjth  round  stick  or 
other  similar  object  one  inch  in 
diameter.  Aronnd  this,  wind  the 
wire  very  carefully  and  closely 
until  you  have  laid  on  twenty- 
five  windings.  Leave  about  three 
inches  of  straight  wire  at  each  end 
for  mounting.  Be  very  careful  to 
hold  the  coil  tight  when  you  are 
winding,  until  it  is  completed  or 
it  will  get  away  from  you  and  you 
will  have  t(>  do  it  all  over  again. 
IV 1 icn  the  winding  is  conqileted, 
withdraw  the  stick  used  as  a core 
and  fliush  one  of  the  straight  ends 
into  an  eyelet  and  the  other  into  a 
carefidly  made  hook. 

The  completed  siJring  is  hung 
Ijy  the  eyelet  to  a siqjport  made 
from  a ]>icce  of  heavy  iron-wire 
ab(jut  eighteen  inches  long,  bent 
into  the  sluqje  shown  in  the 
diagram  and  fastened  to  the  uj)- 
right  by  means  of  an  eye-bolt  so 
that  it  may  be  raisc<l  or  lowered 
as  may  be  necessary  in  the  adjust- 
ment later. 

The  .scale-])an  is  made 
sheet  of  thin  ahmunum  ‘•2^ 
inches,  with  the  center  slightly 
dish  shajjcd  Ijy  beating  it  with 
a hammer.  'I’he  jjan  is  hung  to 
the  hook  on  the  lower  end  of 
the  sjjring  by  means  of  silk  threads  fastened 
in  holes  punched  in  each  corner.  'I'o  the 
.scale-pan  is  fastened  a p(jinter  made  from 
a tiny  strip  of  aluminum,  about  au  inch 
and  a half  long.  This  pointer  serves  as  an 
indicator  on  the  .scale  and  can  be  fastened 
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to  the  scale-pan  by  shellac  or  dry-mounting 
tissue  with  very  little  difficulty. 

When  all  is  completed  and  put  together  it  is 
necessary  first  to  stabilize  the  spring.  This  is 
done  by  depressing  the  scale-i)an  to  the  base- 
board and  holding  it  there  for  a moment.  This 
is  repeated  several  times  until  it  is  found  that  the 
“stretch”  is  taken  out  and  the  pointer  always 
returns  to  the  same  point  as  soon  as  the  pan  is 
released.  As  soon  as  this  has  been  done  suc- 
cessfully several  times,  raise  or  lower  the  wire- 
support  until  the  pointer  rests  over  zero. 

The  scale  can  be  used  in  two  ways.  The 
first  method  is  to  obtain  a set  of  weights  con- 
taining tliose  you  are  most  likely  to  use  such  as 
1,  2,  3,  5,  10,  20,  50,  100  grain  and  1,  2,  4,  dram. 
To  use  the  scale:  j)ut  into  the  scale-pan  the 
weights  of  the  quantity  you  wish  to  weigh 
and  note  the  e.xact  point  to  which  the  pointer 
on  the  scale-pan  is  depressed.  Take  out  the 
weights  and  put  in  the  chemical  until  the 
pointer  is  brought  down  to  the  same  point  as 
before  and  yon  will  have  the  desired  quantity  of 
chemical  for  tlie  work  in  hand. 

The  Second  Method:  borrow  a few  weights  of 
known  weight  in  grains  or  if  this  is  not  possible 
ordinary  coins  can  be  used  with  very  satisfactory 
results  if  new  or  nearly  new  coins  are  used.  The 
common  coins  usually  weigh  about  as  follows: 


Sharp  or 

or  twenty  years  ago  the  world 
amateur  photogra))hers  was  torn 
the  warfare  wliich  raged  between 
“ “sliarj)”  and  the  “fuzzy" 
lools.  There  were  some  who 
denounced  in  the  most  swec])ing  manner  all 
])hotograj)hs  tliat  were  not  as  critically  sharp 
in  every  part  as  the  ojjtician’s  art  could  make 
tlicm;  whereas  there  were  others  who  heaped 
])rond  scorn  u])on  all  that  were  not  characterized 
l)y  general  blur.  The  controversy  has  died 
down;  we  have  come  to  recognize  that,  as  usual, 
the  right  course  lay  Ijctween  the  tw(j  extremes, 
and  that  diffusion  of  focus  is  a very  valuable 
to(jl  in  the  hands  of  the  ])ictorial  worker;  but. 
like  most  other  tools,  is  one  with  which  it  is  the 
easiest  ])ossible  thing  to  cut  one’s  fingers. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  it  may  sometimes 
liappeTi  that  we  can  obtain  all  the  help  which 
diffusion  might  give  us.  and  sfill  have  a picture 
of  j)in-poiid  definition  in  every  part;  whereas, 


Dime 

40  grains 

Cent 

50  “ 

Nickel 

80  “ 

Quarter 

100  “ 

Half 

200  “ 

With  this  method  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  spring  to  the  markings  on  the 
scale.  This  requires  a few  moments’  testing 
as  follows:  after  the  scale  has  been  stabilized, 
as  before  described,  and  the  pointer  set  at  zero, 
put  into  the  scale-pan  one  of  the  test-weights. 
Take  a dime  for  example.  Tliis  should  depress 
the  pointer  to  40.  If  it  does  not  register  this 
much,  increase  the  diameter  of  one  or  two  of  the 
windings  in  the  spring.  If  it  registers  too  much, 
decrease  the  diameter  of  one  of  the  windings  until 
the  pointer  does  register  on  the  gauge-strip  the 
exact  number  that  you  have  grains-weight  in  the 
pan.  With  the  particidar  size  of  wire  and  diam- 
eter of  winding  already  given,  but  little  adjust- 
ment will  be  found  necessary.  This  scale  will 
weigh  from  I grain  to  ^ ounce.  Whenever  a 
larger  quantity  is  used,  weigh  twice  or  more 
times.  If  the  suggestions  made  above  are  fol- 
lowed, either  method  of  u.sing  the  scale  will  be 
found  entirely  satisfactory.  The  completed 
scale  need  not  cost  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
dollar  and  it  will  be  found  very  serviceable. 


Diffused? 

in  other  cases,  it  may  l)e  necessary  to  resort 
to  drastic  blurring  to  attain  one’s  end. 

Photographers  in  this  country,  as  a whole, 
seem  t(j  have  agreed  tacitly  amongst  them- 
selves to  take  each  case  on  its  merits,  and  neither 
to  condemn  nor  to  praise  a picture  because  it  is 
sharp  or  blurreil,  but  only  because  the  method 
adoptcfl  does  or  does  not  accomplish  its  object. 
It  is  only  now  and  then  that  we  hear  any  echo 
of  the  distant  contest. 

Beginners,  as  a rule,  find  it  hard  to  understand 
how  blurry  photographs  can  come  in  for  praise 
at  all.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  one’s  photo- 
graphic career,  one  of  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered is  getting  a sharp  picture,  and  it  is 
natural  to  look  upon  one  that  is  not  sharp  as 
defective.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in 
this,  and  until  one  can  obtain  at  will  a negative 
of  perfect  definition  in  all  its  parts,  it  is  unwise 
to  hold  up  any  other  ideal  before  one’s  eyes. 
But  a time  comes  in  the  natural  evolution  of 
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what  may  be  called  the  advanced  worker,  at  which 
he  realizes  that  sharpness  may  fail  to  give  him 
what  he  wants,  and  that  diffusion  of  focus  may 
do  so.  He  sees  beauties  where  the  non-photog- 
rapher and  the  beginner  may  only  see  defects; 
and,  thanks  to  the  absence  of  anything  like  the 
two  camps  which  at  one  time  existed,  he  is  not 
now  tempted  to  take  sides,  one  way  or  the 
other.  He  takes  a neutral  ijosititin. 

The  effect  of  this  dying  down  of  any  antago- 
nism is  seen  at  the  leading  exhibitions,  where 
sharp  and  fuzzy  jjictures  hang  side  by  side, 
and  are  viewed  with  impartiality  by  all  but  a 
very  few.  Now  and  again,  a bigot  on  one  side 
or  the  other  may  arise  and  denounce  what 
he  does  not  approve;  but,  generally  speaking, 
the  work  is  regarded  here  with  a broad-minded 
tolerance. 

d'his  same  tolerance  api)ears  to  be  extended 
in  the  United  States;  but.  to  judge  from  the 
illustrations  which  aj)pear  in  the  prinei]>al 
photographic  magazines  over  there  at  present, 
there  is  a niueli  more  general  predilection  for  a 
distinct  form  of  fuzziness  than  has  ever  existed 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  uneorreeted,  or 
l)artly-eorreeted,  lens,  by  means  of  which  a pe- 
culiar type  of  definition  is  given,  seems  to  be 
(piite  the  rage;  and  c^ne  can  pick  uj)  a beautifully 
printed  monthly  from  across  the  Atlantic  in 
which  every  picture  has  this  strange  eharaeter- 
istie.  The  effect  is  successful  enough  at  times; 
but.  employed  iu  season  and  out  of  season,  some- 
times for  the  most  unsuitable  subjects,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  eoinmeJided. 

Ja'iiscs  of  this  character,  of  which  the  Dall- 
meyer-Bergheim  is  perha])s  the  best  known — in 
Great  Britain—  ha\  e been  used  over  here  for  many 
years;  but  they  have  never  l>een  iu  anything 
like  general  favor  amongst  picture-makers, 
and  we  doubt  whether  they  ever  will  attain  it. 
There  is  a kind  of  doul)ling  of  the  image,  which 
is  sometimes  met  with  when  such  lenses  are  used, 
which  is  a very  diderent  thing  from  mere  dif- 
fusion, and  is  apt  to  have  a rather  irritating 
etfeet.  It  is  most  i)ereei)tible  where  a strongly 
marked  highlight  comes  against  a deep  shadow. 


the  double  outlines  being  joined  up  by  a fringe 
of  diffusion.  The  effect  so  obtained  is  some- 
thing altogether  different  from  that  which 
is  obtained  when  a corrected  lens  is  used  with 
a large  aperture.  With  that,  we  have  one 
I)lane  sharply  focused  and  the  rest  diffused. 
This  method  also  has  its  disadvantages,  which 
are  very  evident  when  a series  of  light  spots 
are  translated  into  a series  of  circles,  as  one 
.sometimes  sees. 

A method  of  diffusion  which  can  often  be  ap- 
plied to  portrait-work  without  either  drawback 
is  that  in  which  matte  celluloid,  or  even  thin 
ground-glass,  is  interposed  between  the  nega- 
tive and  the  print;  but,  in  this  ca.se,  the  dif- 
fusion extends  over  every  part  of  the  picture 
alike.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  cannot 
be  used  to  emphasize  one  part  of  the  subject 
and  to  suppress  another.  This  must  be  done 
in  the  focusing  of  the  original  negative,  or  it 
cannot  be  clone  at  all.  But  after  this  has  been 
done,  it  is  sometimes  very  useful  to  be  able 
to  soften  down  the  whole  of  the  definition  a 
little  by  some  such  means  as  that  mentioned. 
It  is  generally  a mistake  to  use  it  on  very  small 
prints;  Init,  for  anything  as  large  as  half-plate, 
or  over,  it  is  a power  that  is  not  to  be  despised. 
Those  who  think  of  having  recourse  to  it  will 
find  it  helpftil  to  have  by  them  a set  of  examples. 
Tliey  may  all  be  printed  from  the  same  nega- 
tive— one  with  a single  sheet  of  celluloid  inter- 
posed, one  with  two  sheets,  others  with  a thin 
piece  of  glass,  with  glass  and  bolting  silk,  glass 
and  celluloid,  and  so  on — that  the  different 
effects  which  are  to  be  obtained  can  be  seen. 

The  printing  should  tee  done  by  diffused  day- 
light, and  jweferably  with  a sheet  of  ground- 
glass  laid  upon  the  jerinting-frame;  whereas, 
if  it  is  to  be  done  by  artificial  light,  the  frame 
should  be  kept  well  in  motion  during  the  ex- 
posure and  one  or  more  pieces  of  ground-glass 
put  in  front  of  the  light.  If  this  is  not  done, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  effect  of  the  inter- 
l)osed  glass  or  celluloid  will  not  be  regular;  it 
may  even  be  so  slight  as  to  be  useless  for  the 
subject  in  hand. — Photography. 
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Flashlight-Work  for  the  Amateur 
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poj)ular  conception  of  flash- 
;s,  in  general,  is  a glaring 
ttse  of  white  ]>a])cr,  accentuated 
and  there — mostly  tliere — 
stygian  sliadows;  the  linman 
subjects,  if  any,  liaving  gliastly,  corpse-like 
expressions,  f)r  eyelids  gluc<l  tight  together  to 
escajje  tlie  expected  flash.  i\Iost  of  the  flash- 
lights made  by  newsi)ai)er-])hotographers  come 
under  this  elassific-ation : j>artly  on  aeeonut  <»f 
the  contrast  needcfl  f(jr  reproiluction,  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  strong  develoi)ing- 
solution  used,  this  making  for  harshness.  How- 
ever, the  contrasty  result,  that  would  be  an 
abomination  in  a well-])riutcd  magazine,  tones 
down  greatly  in  the  newsi)ai)er,  owing  to  the 
coarse  half-tone  screen,  poor  ink  and  general 
hurry-up  methods  all  around.  'I'lie  amateur 


has  everything  in  his  favor  in  the  making 
of  flashlight-i^ictiires — especially  so,  in  the 
reproducti(^n  of  them,  in  the  ])hoto-magaziues, 
fine  paper,  good  ink  and  ,S])lendid  priTiling. 

Few  flashlights  are  over-cxj)osed,  but  many 
are  ovcr-develoi)cd.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
I cannot  recall  liaA'ing  seen  one  that  would  have 
been  any  the  worse  bjr  a little  additional  powder. 

hat  we  want  to  accom])lish  is  full,  generous 
cx])osure,  with  dc\’eloi)meut , in  a diluted  solu- 
tion, and  nothing  answers  this  recpiiix'incid  like 
tank-developmcul . d'he  rule  of  am])lc  exposure, 
to  reduce  contrast,  holds  doubly  true  in  the  ease 
of  flashlight-work.  Don’t  tliiidc  that  you  will 
be  unable  to  get  densily;  by  continuing  develop- 
ment in  the  dilute  solution,  you  will  get  the  same 
density  that  you  would  in  the  normal  developer  - 
without  the  harsh  contrasts,  .\fter  some  ex- 
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periiiunit.  .su])])k'mento(l  l\v  the  expfrienee  of 
(lifftTeiit  workors  with  wliom  I liave  come  in 
contact,  I liave  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
it  makes  little  difference  what  developer  is 
used;  it  is  how  it  is  used  tliat  determines  the 
result.  INly  own  shortcsjinings  with  ])vro,  force 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  too  strong  a solu- 
tion, or  forcing  was  the  cause  of  the  dissatis- 
faction. It  is  tlie  developer  that  we  are  used 
to.  tliat  we  know  the  most  ahout;  therein  lies 
the  “miracle-working"  ])roi)erties  of  that  ])ar- 
lieular  agent.  By  studying  the  cliaracteristics 
of  the  ditfereiit  rediicing-agents  and  handling 
them  accurdiugly,  we  find  that  one  will  do  just 
what  the  other  will  do — it  may  take  longer  or 
shorter,  that  heiiig  virtually  the  only  difference. 

It  is  ahsolutcl.N’  necessary  to  have  the  lights 
hurning  in  the  room  at  the  time  of  the  Hash; 
to  turn  out  the  lights  and  then  fire  the  (lash,  has 
(he  same  etfect  on  the  eyes  that  a locomotive- 


headlight  with  its  jnercing  glare  would  have. 
The  result  is  that  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  are 
enlarged  Beyond  normal  to  accommodate  this 
rush  of  light,  and  the  result  is  a ghastly  stare. 
We  are  apt  to  forget  that  light  is  not  going  to 
travel  around  corners  and  projections;  we  need 
a reflector  to  lighten  up  the  shadow-side  of 
things;  the  amount  of  reflected  light  wanted  will 
determine  the  size  and  distance  that  they 
should  Be  ])laeed  from  the  object. 

Few  flashlight-workers  use  an  open  flash, 
these  days — not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
smoke  and  dirt,  as  the  harshness  caused  by  the 
unscreened  flame.  Where  the  light  is  diffused 
By  a screen,  and  proper  developmenf  is  carried 
out,  it  should  Be  difficult  to  tell  the  result  from 
a daylight-exposure.  As  a matter  of  fact,  you 
can  get  results  from  flashlight  that  could  not 
Be  (lui)licated,  with  daylight.  The  flash  is 
instantaiK'ons — the  period  of  maximum  light- 
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efficiency  lieing  estimated  at  from  one  tliirticth 
to  one  twentietli  of  a second,  depending  ni)on 
tlie  make  of  powder  used. 

d’here  are  many  gooil  flasldiglit-lamiis  and 
"guns”  on  the  market.  I use  an  elect rically- 
operat(‘(l  flashlam])-l)ag,  allhougli  wlien  using 
a small  hand-flashlamp,  with  a muslin  or  cheese- 
cloth diffuser,  no  difference  in  fhe  result  could 
he  noticed,  the  electric  flashlani])  being  the 
more  convenient,  is  the  oidy  advaidagc.  .Vny 
of  the  hand-lamps  made  in  this  country  can  he 
operated  hy  a string  which  can  he  jinlled  hy  the 
foot,  if  necessary,  leaving  the  hands  frci — for 
the  sake  of  composition  or  action — if  you  woidd 
attempt  self-portraiture.  'I'lie  lamp  can  he 
clamped  on  an  elevated  chair  or  otlier  device; 
should  be  fairly  high;  the  light  falling  at  about 
a forty-five  degree  angle  will  lie  foiiml  the  best 
for  general  purposes,  f'se  a thin,  white  cloth 


as  a diffuser,  placed  about  twelve  inclies  before 
the  powder,  ami  a refleetor  or  refleetors — .some- 
times two  are  needed  for  special  effects — ami 
you  are  ready  for  attempt,  ^ Our  limitations 
are  bound  only  by  your  artistic  ability. 

The  Eastman  Elash-Shect  is  the  nearest  aj)- 
proach  to  the  (liffnsccl  flash,  of  an\'  flash-medium 
fhaf  1 know  of;  fins  is  a much  slower  light 
than  powder  and,  in  eonse(|nence,  much  softer; 
the  oidy  drawback  being  that  it.  ])rohibits  any 
action  on  tlic  part  of  tlie  subject.  If  tliis  is  of  no 
e(jnse(|uence,  the  Flash-Slieet s are  all  that  could 
be  desired,  d’he  illustration,  “ Evening-Oeeu- 
jiations.”  was  made  ten  years  ago —the  fii'st 
flashlight  I ever  made,  d'his  was  made-  with  a 
Xo.  i Eastman  Klash-Sln'ct,  jilaced  on  a.  drawing- 
board,  to  the  left,  ami  seven  feet  high.  The 
jirint  is  full  size  of  the  negative,  t.o  show  the 
ovcrlieail-liglit  burning,  as  well  as  th(>  two 


ill  tlie  alcove,  to  the  right.  Tlicse  softened  the 
liarsliiiess  that  woiihl  liave  otlierwise  resulted. 
An  excellent  rule  to  follow  would  he  to  place 
the  light  about  two-tliirds  of  the  height  of  the 
room;  this  will  “average  ii])"  better  than  at  a 
lower  distance. 

The  solution  of  your  hashlight-problems 
rests  with  yourself;  liefore  making  the  ex- 
posure, it  is  well  to  make  a jireliminary  .stnd,\- 
of  the  conditions — the  aniount  of  light-alisorbing 
material,  such  as  carpets,  wall-paper,  etc.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  a room  with  dark  sur- 
roundings will  require  more  powder,  than  one 
of  a lighter  tone,  d'here  is  a gun  on  the  market 
that  ojierates  the  camera-shutter  and  the 
flash  at  the  same  time.  Real  action-jiictnres 
can  lie  made  with  this  contrivance.  Rut 
even  with  your  ordinary  c(jui|)nient,  you  will 
be  able  to  do  “stunts”  that  yon  could  never 
do  indoors,  with  daylight.  For  instance; 
Chaiactcr-studics,  where  the  characterization 
dc])cnds  entirely  ujion  the  facial  ('xpression;  the 
exiinsnre  must  be  made  like  lightning — and 
flashlight  docs  it. 

d'he  illustralioii,  “Beauty  and  d'h<‘  Beast," 
is  an  exanqilc  of  the  effectiveness  of  flashlight. 


This  would  be  impossible,  indoors,  with  any 
other  form  of  illumination  that  the  amateur  has 
at  his  command,  without  showing  undesirable 
movement  of  the  smoke.  The  flashlamp-bag 
in  this  case,  was  placed  four  feet  to  the  left, 
and  three  feet  to  the  rear;  the  object  of  this 
being  to  get  jiart  of  the  light  back  of  the  smoke 
and,  at  same  time,  to  avoid  lighting  up  the 
background  too  much — same  being  placed 
four  feet  to  the  rear. 

The  illustration,  “Fire!”,  was  made  with  the 
flash  in  a pie-jian,  on  the  floor,  in  the  basement. 
Don't  think  that  yon  will  be  able  to  do  such 
things  in  a room,  ujistairs;  not  for  a “repeat," 
at  any  rate.  Yon  will  see  from  these  examples, 
that  one  is  dependent  only  upon  originality, 
in  getting  many  nnnsnal  effects.  Remember 
that  the  flash  is  simply  a beam  of  light,  to  be 
directed  just  as  you  want  it.  If  you  bear  this 
always  in  mind,  you  will  have  captured  the 
first  trench! 

d'wo  reflectors  were  used  in  making  the 
])icture,  “A  Little  Rum])us  In  The  Cook-House”; 
you  will  notice  that  this  apj)roximates  daylight- 
effects  very  ch^sely.  This  article  would  be  in- 
complete without  S])ccial  mention  of  suitable 
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emulsions  for  flashlight-work.  Flashlight  being 
decidedly  yellow,  it  acts  as  a color-filter,  and 
on  an  orthochromatic — and  particularly  on  a 
panchromatic  plate — nearly  full  color-correction 
is  obtained.  You  will  also  find  that  with  either 
of  these  plates,  less  powder  will  be  required 
than  with  the  fastest  black-and-white  plate  on 
the  market.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  color- 
blind emulsion  having  no  color-sensitiveness,  is 
“held  back”  by  the  yellow  rays  of  the  flash, 
which  is  virtually  minus  the  highly-actinic 
violet  and  blue  rays,  contained  in  daylight.  This 
makes  the  color-sensitive  plate  the  faster,  same 
as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  late  afternoon, 
when  the  light  is  usually  decidedly  yellow. 


A half-ounce  box  of  iJowder  “wasted” — ap- 
parently— on  “educational”  or  “missionary” 
work,  to  acquaint  yourself  with  so-called  dif- 
ficulties of  flashlight,  will  do  more  to  make 
you  a master  of  this  form  of  illumination  than 
all  the  articles  you  may  read.  I can  only 
suggest;  it’s  up  to  the  individual  to  work 
out  his  own  salvation  or  working-method;  for 
as  you  well  know,  no  work  is  so  dejrendable  upon 
the  personal  interpretation,  as  photography. 
And  it  is  well  so;  were  it  otherwise,  we  would 
all  do  things  alike;  then  there  would  be  no 
exhibitions,  nor  any  of  these  suj)erb  prize- 
competitions  where  each  of  us  thinks  that 
he  is  entitled  to  first  prize!  What? 


Photographs  in  the  Home 


T is  often  surprising  to  find  that  an 
amateur  photographer,  whose  ex- 
posures during  each  year  must 
run  perhaps  to  several  hundreds,  fre- 
quently has  very  few  results  that 
he  can  present  to  the  attention  of  visitors  in  his 
own  home.  What  he  is  able  to  .show  them 
may  give  a very  j)oor  and  incorrect  it  lea  of  the 
scope  and  quality  of  his  work.  Such  a state  of 
things  is  hardly  satisfactory,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider  lunv  it  may  be  renu'died.  One 
thing  that  makes  it  worth  while  is  the  fact  that 
so  many  people  take  a keen  and  intelligent  in- 
terest in  photograjjhic  prints  ])rovidcd  thay  are 
placed  before  them  in  an  attractive  form. 

The  most  unsatisfactory  method  of  all  is  to 
produce  a boxful  of  loose  prints,  many  of  them 
hasty  and  unsuccessful  proofs,  creased,  curled 
and  untrimmefl.  The  experienced  examiner 
may  detect  here  and  there  tlie  making  of  a good 
thing,  but  even  he  would  be  better  i)leascd  to 
find  the  good  thing  actually  acconij)lished  and 
complete.  Indeed,  a small  collection  of  good 
things  would  give  far  more  enjoyment  than  a 
large  assortment  of  careless  and  slipshod  j)rints. 

A suitable  aliuim  that  contains  oidy  careful 
productions  is  a great  stej)  forward.  Even 
one  of  the  stock  varieties  for  slip-in  iwints  of 
uniform  size  is  attractive  if  the  j)rints  are  of 
good  quality  and  interesting  sulqects,  es- 
pecially when  they  are  of  a size  so  small  as 
to  be  inconvenient  to  handle  and  examine,  d'lieir 
appearance  is  greatly  improved  by  the  album- 
setting,  and  they  will  be  apjjreciatcil  still  more 
if  they  are  examined  by  the  aid  of  a good  reading- 
glass.  Still  better,  especially  for  prints  of  larger 


size,  are  albums  with  plain  leaves  of  a suitable 
tint,  into  which  the  photographs  can  be  pasted. 
Such  an  album  allows  for  prints  of  various  sizes, 
and  so  gives  an  opportunity  to  trim  down  each 
print  tt)  its  most  appropriate  size  and  shape. 

The  amateur  who  makes  enlargements  natu- 
rally frames  some  of  them  for  the  decoration  of 
his  walls.  But  wall-space  is  limited,  and  there 
conies  a time  when  he  hesitates  to  enlarge  even 
first-rate  subjects  because  he  has  no  room  for 
more  frames.  At  the  most,  he  may  go  to  the 
trouble  of  removing  some  of  his  ])resent  jirints 
from  their  frames  and  replacing  them  with  fresh 
ones.  This  is  not  only  rather  tiresome,  but 
generally  leads  to  wasting  or  tliscarding  the 
deposed  prints. 

jVIucli  is  to  l)e  said  in  favor  of  a few  frames, 
made  to  various  useful  sizes,  and  fitted  in  such 
a way  that  mounted  prints  may  be  readily 
inserted,  removed  and  rejilaced.  They  are 
rather  more  trouble  to  make  in  the  first  instance; 
but  they  have  great  advantages,  and  a well- 
fitted  slab  back  with  turn-buttons  to  hold  it  in 
position  is  all  that  is  really  necessary.  An 
excellent  alternative  has  been  suggested,  and 
should  be  within  the  jinwers  of  a careful  ama- 
teur workman  to  execute,  d'he  reflate  of  the 
frame  is  linecl  with  strips  of  plush,  or  similar 
material;  a stout  slab-liack  has  one  side  covered 
with  the  same  material  cut  suflicientl\'  large 
to  turn  over  the  edges  on  to  the  back.  The  only 
difficulty  is  so  to  adjust  the  til  that  the  back  not 
only  jiresses  down  on  the  print  as  a sort  of  jiad, 
but  that  it  is  securely  and  evenly  gripjied 
around  the  sides.  The  changing  of  a print 
with  such  a frame  is  a matter  of  only  a few 
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moments.  A couple  of  loojjs  of  tape  may  be 
attached  at  opposite  ends  of  the  back  to  facilitate 
pulling  it  out  when  required. 

There  is  another  method  of  storing  and  ex- 
hibiting prints  which,  taken  on  the  whole,  is  the 
best  and  most  effective  of  all.  It  is  especially 
apf)ropriate  for  work  of  the  best  quality,  and 
lends  itself  to  all  styles,  sizes  and  subjects. 
This  is  simply  the  portfolio-method,  as  used 
in  the  case  of  drawings,  etchings  and  prints, 
generally.  Stiff  cardboard  mounts  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  necessary.  The  so-called  “art"  mounting- 
papers  answer  admiral)ly,  as  they  may  be  ob- 
tained (in  normal  times  at  any  rate)  in  suitable 
tints,  and  with  smooth,  rough,  or  “linen"  sur- 
faces. Whatman  paper  is  also  excellent  for  the 
I)urpose.  Of  course,  a simple  scheme  of  multiple- 
mounting  may  be  enq)loyed,  although  a narrow 
border  tint  is  generally  the  most  that  is  re- 
((uired.  A neat  i)encil  line  is  sometimes  better. 


Dry-mounting  is  perhaps  the  most  effective 
style;  but,  in  large  sizes  at  any  rate,  this  is  not 
within  reach  of  the  amateur,  unless  he  gets  it 
done  for  him.  Neither  is  it  indispensable. 
It  is  generally  quite  sufficient  to  attach  both 
prints  and  extra  tints  by  their  corners  only, 
or,  better  still,  by  their  top  edges.  Provided 
they  are  smooth  and  uncreased  in  the  first 
instance,  the  prints  will  soon  lie  sufficiently  flat 
after  they  have  been  shut  up  in  the  portfolio 
for  a time.  The  occasional  addition  of  a few 
select  prints  will  soon  produce  a collection  that 
may  be  shown  to  friends  without  feeling  qualms 
as  to  its  unworthiuess  and  inadecjuacy.  If  the 
prints  are  of  considerable  size  it  is  a great 
acquisition  to  add  a portfolio-stand  so  that  they 
may  be  viewed  comfortably  from  the  necessary 
distance;  but  prints  on  a smaller  scale  can  be 
taken  one  by  one  and  examined  in  the  hand. 

L.  F.  in  Photography. 


Picturesque  War-Photographs 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


OSE  who  have  followed  the  de- 
clopinent  of  aerial  or  airplane 
liotography  will  be  interested  to 
lujw  that  the  .lanuary  issue  of  the 
iationaJ  Geographic  Magazine  is 
devoted  entirely  to  a consideration  of  this 
supremely  important  subject.  The  illustra- 
tions are  of  special  interest,  for  they  show  tlie 
construction  of  the  airplane,  in  its  different 
stages,  the  several  ty])es  of  airplanes  and  diri- 
gibles of  all  nations,  as  well  as  their  mission, 
operation  and  ])ossibilities.  Of  peculiar  interest 
to  admirers  of  pictorial  i)liotography  is  tlie 
truly  remarkal>le  aerograpli  of  a hand-grenade 
attack  taken  from  a rapidly  moving  observa- 
tion-airplane. Here  may  be  seen  the  immediate 
results  of  the  French  airplane's  radiotelegraphy, 
as  it  directs  the  supi)orting  artillery-fire.  In 
the  upj)er  right-hand  corner  one  may  note 
French  infantry  taking  advantage  of  the  ]>ro- 
tection  offered  by  shell-craters  from  enemy 
machine-gun  fire.  A little  below  may  be  seen 
attackers  in  a trench.  The  white  j)uffs  of  smoke 
indicate  the  activities  of  the  French  grenadiers 
whose  duty  is  to  bomb  the  eucniy  dug-outs 
after  a successfid  ailvance.  The  men  who 
Ix'long  to  the  French  attacking  cor])s  wear  white 
j)lacards  on  their  backs,  so  that  they  may  be 
recognizc(l  readily  by  airmen  whose  duty  is  to 
keep  the  far-away  artillerists  informed  so  that 


the  “curtain  of  fire"  may  alwaj's  be  kept  a little 
in  advance  of  their  men. 

So  much  for  the  oidy  real  significance  of  this 
wonderful  aerial  photograph.  Quite  uninten- 
tionally, of  course,  it  possesses  much  pictorial 
beauty — the  ground,  literally  riddled  with  shell- 
holes,  the  white  smoke  of  exploding  hand-gre- 
nades and  the  natural  aspect  of  it  all.  Never- 
theless, it  is  not  cxi)ccted  that  the  photo-pic- 
torialist,  however  enthusiastic  he  may  be,  is 
going  to  risk  his  life — nor  could  he  get  the  op- 
j)t)rt unity — in  order  to  obtain  an  artistic  inter- 
pretation of  a i)crilous  episode  of  a military,  naval 
or  atu'ial  engagement.  Pictures  of  this  character, 
made  l)y  military  experts  and  possessing  eminent 
pictorial  value  and  technical  merit,  are  always 
welcomed  to  the  pages  of  this  magazine. 


Reai.ism  in  art  has  a twofold  meaning. 
Truth  to  nature  may  allow  a painter  to  por- 
tray a broom-handle  with  consummate  skill. 
But  a too  close  fidelity  to  usual  fact  often 
retards  that  broader  and  more  spiritual  inter- 
jjretation  of  nature  and  blinds  the  vision  to  those 
rhythms  born  when  the  sea  was  made  to  live 
and  when  the  great  mountain-peaks  were  reared 
by  mighty  forces. — (iEokge  Alfred  ^^ILLIAMS. 
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Orthochromatic  Plates  in  the  Studio 

TRANSLATED  BY  JAMES  COOPER 


T oiiglit  to  he  self-evident  tliat  if 
a photographer  lias  access  to  a 
complete  working-outfit  he  should 
make  use  of  it.  But  in  reality, 
we  often  find — not  to  say  much 
too  often — that  portrait-photographers  work 
on  a contrary  principle.  With  a patience 
that  would  be  laudable  if  it  led  to  valuable  re- 
sults they  adhere  to  antiipiated  methods  of 
working  and  never  take  up  a novelty  unless  it 
will  bring  in  ready  money.  This  can  easily  be 
proved  if  one  is  not  too  sensitive  to  ask  an 
old-.school  photographer  how  he  stands  on  the 
subject  of  Orthochromatic  Photography. 

If  we  examine  the  (jnestion  closely,  the  fault 
will  be  found  to  lie  not  always  that  of  the  photog- 
rapher, for  frequently  the  lack  of  sufficient 
information  which  should  throw  light  on  the 
subject  lias  a large  share  in  the  lack  of  knowledge. 
Great  things  are  promised,  but  as  to  how  we  are 
to  go  about  to  obtain  the  wonderful  residts 
claimed,  nothing  is  said  and  the  operator  is  left 
ill  doubt.  We  shall,  therefore,  endeavor  to 
treat  the  subject  from  a purely  practical  stand- 
point and  discuss  the  small  details  that  are 
usnally  passed  over  altogether  too  briefly. 

In  orthochromatic  plates  the  sensitiveness 
to  yellow-green  rays  is  increased  enormously 
— aliout  nine  hundred  times — over  that  of 
ordinary  jilates,  whose  sensitiveness  for  these 
colors  is  very  slight.  But  notwithstanding 
this  high  sensitiveness  for  yellow  and  green, 
their  susceptibility  to  lilue,  violet  and  ultra- 
violet rays  is  not  perceptibly  diminished,  but 
remains  in  many  cases  the  same  as  in  onlinary 
])lates.  But  this  powerfully  inereased  sen- 
silivencss  to  yellow-green  may  very  well  counter- 
aet,  and  even  overcome,  the  blue  sensitiveness 
if  ])ure  s])ectrum  blue  and  yellow-green  are  al- 
lowed to  act  together  on  the  j)late. 

But  we  shoulil  not  therefore  conclude  that 
with  sueli  a ])late — when  used  for  jxirtrait- 
photograi)hy,  where  it  is  desired  to  re])roduce, 
for  exani|)le,  a middling  light-blue  dress  with 
yelhjw  figures — the  light-values  can  be  re- 
produced in  the  regular  way — without  using 
a color-screen.  To  be  sure,  the  yellow  will 
come  out  lighter  than  with  an  ordinary  i)late; 
but  the  blue  will  ])re(lominate  in  all  cases  and 
will  not  give  the  <lesired  result,  d'his  is  apt 
to  be  annoying,  and  i)revents  real  contidence 
ill  the  method.  But  if  the  negative  shows  a 
ileeided  inqirovement,  efforts  should  be  made 


to  find  out  whether  increased  effect  cannot 
be  produced  and  how  the  correct  result  can  be 
obtained  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  em])loyment  of  orthochromatic  plates 
for  portrait-photography  enables  us  to  obtain 
— apart  from  the  mere  harmonious  reproduction 
of  the  colors  of  the  clothes,  etc. — a better 
result  with  more  softness  in  the  shadows  of  the 
face  without  lessening  the  light  or  lengthening 
the  exposure. 

Witli  ordinary  plates,  shadows  are  caused  by 
a lack  of  active  blue  or  violet  light.  This  is 
more  decided  if  the  lighting  is  contrasty  or  the 
exposure  is  too  short.  Both  faults  can,  of 
course,  be  avoided  by  a more  uniform  lighting 
or  by  longer  exi)osnre;  but  this  may  be  ac- 
companied by  certain  inconveniences.  A flat 
monotonous  lighting  cannot  always  be  obtained, 
and  a flat  lighting  may  be  quite  unsuitable  for 
the  sitter  in  question;  moreover,  it  affects 
the  expression  of  the  countenance,  sometimes 
to  such  an  extent  that  all  likeness  is  lost;  and 
the  increase  of  exposure  shows  itself  not  only  in 
the  shadows,  but  it  lights  up  the  hair  and  the 
clothes  of  the  sitter — an  undesirable  effect. 

These  drawbacks  can  be  avoided  by  the  use 
of  color-sensitive  plates.  The  lack  of  active 
lilue  in  the  shatlows  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
yellow  or  green-yellow  rays  there  present, 
which  become  active  with  these  plates  without 
requiring  any  lengthening  of  the  exposure.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the  sensitiveness  to  yellow- 
green  is  also  effective  in  the  highlights,  their 
sensitiveness  may  really  be  considered  higher 
and  the  exposure  might  be  slightly  shortened 
in  comparison  with  ordinary  j)lates.  The  com- 
mon objection,  therefore,  that  orthochromatic 
plates  are  less  sensitive  than  the  ordinary  ones 
is  generally  incorrect,  but  may  in  .some  ca.ses 
be  right,  as  we  will  explain  further  on. 

The  equalizing  action  of  orthochromatic 
plates  naturally  becomes  all  the  more  evident 
the  richer  the  light,  when  photographing,  is  in 
yellow  and  yellow-green  rays.  In  this  case 
the  l)lue-sensitiveiiess  of  the  plate  is  appar- 
ently restrained  and,  at  the  same  time,  all  the 
defects  caused  by  that  sensitiveness  disappear. 
.\s  actinic  light  cannot  be  conveyed  by  yellow- 
green  rays,  we  must  seek  some  other  medium 
between  these  and  the  bliie-violet  rays.  The 
simplest  way  to  do  this  in  the  studio  is  by  sub- 
stituting yellow  curtains  for  the  blue  ones. 
.\s  the  yellow  curtains  absorb  a large  per- 
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"for  my  boy” 


centage  of  tlic  Mue  rays,  tho  desircil  result 
can  thus  he  readily  ohtaiiieil.  But  where  one 
does  not  possess  such  a system  of  curtains,  a, 
certain  amount  of  ])ractice  is  necessary  to  con- 
trol the  ligliting,  and  where  one  has  no  yellow 
curtains  the  su])])rcssion  of  the  hlue-violet 
liglit  must  he  effected  in  another  way,  viz., 
Ijy  coloring  the  gelatine  coating  of  the  plate 
with  a yellow  dye,  thus  making  it  its  own 
filter,  d his  yellow  filter  sliould  deaden  th('  Idiic 
only  in  confoimity  with  the  foregoing,  though 
fretpiently  consideration  is  not  given  to  the 
fact  that  the  hlue  rays  should  he  restrained 
just  enough  to  rej.>ro(hice  clearly  hlue  and 
yellow  ohjects  in  tlnir  true  color-values.  The 
yellow  filter  is  all  the  more  necessary  the  h'ss 
sensitive  the  jjlate  is  to  yellow,  and  may  he 


BELLE  .lOlINSON 


weaker  in  proportion  as  the  yellow-sensitive- 
ness is  stronger. 

This  latter  j)oint  is  very  important.  Since 
a ])late’s  general  sensitiveness  depends  upon  its 
hlue-violet  sensitiveness,  it  is  easily  c.xi)laiuai)le 
that  if  one  of  these  is  weakened,  the  general 
sensitiveness  is  weakened  to  tin*  same  degret'. 
If,  therefore,  the  yidlow-greeu  sensitiveness  is 
poor,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  excess  of  hlue 
rays,  recourse  must  he  had  to  a stronger  yelhiw 
coloring  of  the  plate’s  coating,  which  naturally 
w ill  re(|uire  a longer  exposure. 

In  considerati(m  of  th(>se  circumstances  it 
must  he  understood  that  practice  demands 
gc.Mieral  sensitiveness  in  an  orthoehnjmatic  ])late 
working  without  a .\'cllow  screen.  For  some  time 
past  these  plates  have  heeii  made  with  a high 
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general,  as  well  as  an  excellent,  sensitiveness  for 
yellow-green.  The  corrections  mentioned  above 
(on  plates  not  highly  orthochromatic)  can  be 
made  with  a C'omparatively  weak  coloring  of  the 
coating,  producing  a duraljle,  highly  sensitized 
plate,  that  can  be  nscd  without  yellow  screen  and 
will  give  the  desired  result. 

It  is,  of  course,  highly  desirable  that  tlic 
equalized  action  of  ortliocliromatic  plates  takes 
place  with  relatively  short  exj)osure  and  that  it 
be  at  the  same  time  constant  under  long  exposure. 
This  is  not  always  the  case.  The  action  of  the 
yellow-green  light  increases  with  increa.scd 
exposure,  es])ecially  iii  plates  with  a color- 
sensitive  coating,  and  at  the  same  time  a change 
occurs  in  the  mutual  relations  of  the  l)hie-violet 
and  yellow-green  rays.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  rcsnlt  may  be  imj)rovcd  by  longer 
exposure  of  a plate  with  weak  yellow-green 
sensitiveness,  by  which  it  is  completely  balanced, 
either  with  or  without  a yellow  filter.  Hence 
the  common  saying  that  orthochromatic  jilates 
require  a “(juite  full  exposure” — a statement 
that  is  only  true  with  modification. 

Now  if  we  can  by  a lucky  stroke  equalize  the 
details  in  the  shadow-])art.s  without  the  use  of  a 
yellow  screen,  or  at  least  with  a very  weak  one 
ai)i)lied  to  the  coating,  we  must  use  a compara- 
tively strong  screen  to  obtain  a fully  harmonious 
rej)roduction  of  the  color-values  of  the  bliie- 
■violet  and  yellow-green  rays.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  pure  l)lue  reflects  not  only  blue  but 
\iolet  and,  especially,  idtra-violet  rays.  There- 
fore, we  have  not  only  the  i)owerful  action  of 
the  blue  but  a strong  effect  from  the  other  two, 
which  increases  enormously  the  action  of  the 
l)luc.  If  now  a thorough  cqtialization  is  to  take 
place,  these  three  colors  must  be  considerably 
restrained  or  one  of  them  entirely  su[)pres.sed. 
For  this  |)ur])ose  the  coating  filters  are  mostly 
used,  as  they  d(j  not  act  as  absolute  restrainers. 
In  this  case,  a very  weak  yelhjw  .screen  is  prefer- 
able, with,  of  cour.se,  a longer  exposure. 

Even  here  the  ditference  between  good  and 
bad  yellow-green  sensitiveness  is  quite  noticeable. 


A good  plate  gives  a faultless  result  with  a light- 
yellow  screen,  whereas  a poor  plate  requires  a 
stronger  screen  and  correspondingly  longer  ex- 
posure. Meantime  the  quality  of  the  screen 
plays  an  important  part,  since  one  that  does  not 
allow  all  yellow  rays  to  pass  is  less  suitable. 
The  best  materials  only  should  be  u.sed. 

As  a rule,  it  is  not  advisable  to  try  to  make  the 
yellow  screens  oneself  I)y  coloring  a coating  of 
gelatine.  It  is  quite  difficult  to  make  a perfectly 
uniform  filter  with  correct  absorbing  power,  and, 
besides,  there  is  a risk  of  the  filter  gradually 
changing.  But  if  one  have  already  a filter  of 
good  quality  it  can  be  used  with  different  makes 
of  ])lates:  with  a couple  of  trials  it  can  easily 
l)c  determined  how  much  extra  exposure  should 
be  gi^’en  to  each  plate  to  get  the  correct  result. 

Just  as  a proper  develoi)ment  may  be  made  to 
influence  the  character  of  a negative  on  a com- 
mon plate,  so  is  the  correct  ilevelopment  of  an 
orthochromatic  i)late  an  important  factor  in 
obtaining  a good  result.  The  negative  should 
be  developed  comparatively  soft,  using  an 
energetic  but  clear-working  developer,  which 
will  give  a .soft  negative,  not  too  dense  in  the 
highlights.  The  unfortunately  too  little  known 
eikonogen  is  an  excellent  dev'eloper,  as  is  also 
simple  metol  when  correctly  com])ounded.  For 
negatives  intended  for  printing-out  paper,  a 
little  more  density  may  be  desirable.  For  this 
a pyro-soda  developer  is  excellent.  If  j)yro 
and  metol  are  conitnned,  a universal  developer 
can  be  had  which  is  perhaps  the  very  best  for 
orthochromatic  plates. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  ol)served  that  ortho- 
chromatic plates  absolutely  lack  sensitiveness 
to  red  and  orange.  They  do  not  require,  there- 
fore, any  other  darkroom  light  than  that  needed 
for  ordinary  plates  of  corresponding  sensitive- 
ness. If  the  negative  is  indistinct,  one  should 
see  whether  the  jjlate  is  not  too  old,  for  poor 
l)lates  are  very  aj)t  to  be  defective  around  the 
edges.  One  should  test  his  material  and  let 
ex])crience  be  his  guiile. 

Sveusk  Fotografisk  Tidskn'ft. 
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Lunar  Shadows  in  Photography 


MOXG  tlie  illustrations  that  ac- 
companied the  exceptionally  in- 
teresting article,  "Photographing 
hy  Moonlight,  " hy  William  S. 
Davis,  in  the  November  1917 
Photo-Era,  was  “On  a Winter's  Night.” 
After  having  read  the  data,  a correspondent 
asks  how  the  shadows  on  the  roof  and  on  the 
ground  conld  he  so  sharj)  with  the  moon  con- 


Theoretically,  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  shadow 
from  the  ilormer  wonld  be  blurred  somewhat 
during  such  an  exj)osnre,  but  as  a matter  of  fact 
the  great  difference  in  distance  of  the  moon 
from  the  object  casting  a shadow  as  compared 
with  the  length  of  the  shadow,  renders  the 
movement  of  a shadow  \'ery  innch  less  noticeable 
than  that  of  the  moon,  the  principle  being 
similar  to  the  relative  amount  of  movement 


ox  A winter's  night 


WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


stantly  in  motion  during  an  exj)osure  of  thirty 
minutes.  As  his  question  is  one  of  wide  in- 
terest, we  inquired  of  i\Ir.  Davis  if  he  would  lie 
willing  to  answer  it.  'I'his  he  has  very  graciously 
done,  and  we  feel  sure  that  his  exjilanation  will 
be  found  to  be  of  value  to  all  who  are  inten'sted 
in  moonlight-iihotography. 

“.Vnswering  your  ((uestion  regarding  the 
sharpness  of  the  .shadows  upon  the  snow  in  tlie 
moonlight-picture  on  jiage  ^40  of  the  November 
1917  issue  of  Photo-Era.  The  camera  was 
pointed  nearly  ilue  west,  and  the  moon's  orbit 
when  full  being  from  east  to  west  the  length 
of  a shadow  cast  at  right  angles  does  not  alter 
much  during  an  exposure  of  .‘30  minutes,  d’his 
accounts  for  the  sharpness  of  the  vertical  lines 
of  shadow  ujion  the  roof,  since  they  run  aji- 
proximatcly  parallel  with  the  path  of  the  moon. 


between  tlie  long  and  short  end  of  a lever. 
When  facing  the  light  the  change  in  position  of 
a shadow  may  cau.se  some  blur  during  a long 
exposure,  liiit  in  the  ]iicture  referred  to  the 
fon'shortening  of  the  shadow  surface,  <lue  to  the 
angle  of  the  roof,  rednees  this  effect  to  a negli- 
gible ])oint.  d'he  original  jirint  was  made  from 
an  unretouched  negative.” 


We  have  ceased  to  ask,  "What  does  this  pict- 
ure represent.^”  and  ask,  instead,  "What  does 
it  make  us  feel?”  Clive  Hell. 

Well,  as  for  onrseK  es,  we  have  seen  paintings 
— and  jihotograjihs,  too — that  have  made  us  feel 
ill;  yes,  positively  ill. 


A Letter  from  the  War-Zone 


ETTERS  received  from  foreign 
lands,  particnlarly  tliose  sent  us 
by  the  Cadbys,  from  London,  are 
always  a source  of  interest  to 
American  readers.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  however,  correspondence 
from  our  soldier-boys  in  France  i)ossesses  supreme 
interest,  although,  of  course,  one  misses  much 
of  what  they  would  like  to  relate,  but  are  not 
allowed  to  include.  One  of  our  men,  a camerist 
of  no  mean  ability,  and  one  of  a numlier  to  whom 
Photo-Era  is  being  sent  regularly  and  gratis, 
by  the  publisher,  sends  a charming  letter  which 
we  are  jjleased  to  print.  A valuable  feature 
of  Mr.  Hodges’  missive  is  the  statement  that, 
after  having  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  copy  of 
Photo-Era,  he  marks  it  “For  a soldier  interested 
in  j)hotography,”  and  sends  it  to  one  of  the  Base 
hospitals.  The  idea  is  a capital  one  and  worthy 
of  imitation  by  other  soldiers  at  the  front  who  are 
favored  with  copies  of  j)hotographic  magazines. 
Besides,  it  shows  a commendable  spirit  of 
thoughtfulness  and  generosity. 

“In  the  Field,"  January  5,  1918. 

My  dear  Mr.  French, 

By  yesterday's  mail  I received  the  November 
and  December  copies  of  the  good,  old  reliable  photo- 
gra])hic  magazine,  Piioto-Fra,  and  I tell  you,  Mr. 
French,  I was  “tickled  to  death”  to  get  my  nose  into 
my  favorite  magazine  again. 

In  the  month  of  November,  I receiveil  a long  letter 
from  Mr.  G.  W.  John.son,  of  .lack.son,  Ohio,  an  old 
and  dear  photographic  friend  of  mine,  telling  me  of  the 
arrangement  you  and  he  had  made  to  send  me  PnoTO- 
Eu.v  every  month  for  a year,  free.  Mr.  French,  please 
accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  yonr  kindness;  I ap- 
preciate it  very  much.  During  the  year  1910,  Mrs. 
Hodges  sent  me  Piioto-Eha  every  month  and  I enjoyed 
it  immensely.  In  1917,  we  were  so  active  and  on  the 
juove  .so  much  that  I wrote  Mrs.  Hodges  to  keep  the 
1917  copies  of  Photo-Era  :it  home  until  my  return; 
but  as  the  months  went  by  and  I found  I was  getting 
completely  out  of  touch  with  the  i)hotographic  world, 
1 regretted  having  written  her  thus  and  intended  having 
her  .send  me  the  magazine  during  the  remainder  of 
my  stay  out  in  this  God-forsaken  country. 

Although  I am  by  no  means  the  i)hotogra[>her  I 
would  like  to  be,  the  knowledge  1 have  gained  of  the 
art  of  idiotograjdiy  is  by  the  careful  perusal  of  your 
interesting  and  most  instructive  magazine.  For  the 
jiast  nine  years,  1 have  received  PhotoEra  and  every 
copy  is  bound  in  a yearly  volume  and  this  collection 
I prize  highly.  1 have  never  had  any  of  my  photo- 
graphs  rc])roduced  in  your  magazine,  but  I hope 
that  the  day  will  come  when  I will. 

Mrs.  Hodges  tells  me  that  she  has  arranged  to  have 
PiKjTn-EuA  sent  her  for  1918  and  these  copies  she 
will  keep  for  my  home-collection;  1 will,  therefore, 
after  carefully  reading,  rereading  and  studying  the 
copies  you  are  sending  me,  send  them  down  to  one 
of  the  Base  hospitals  addressed  to  “,1  soldier  interested 


in  Photography.”  I could  not  save  the  copies  up  here 
month  after  month,  much  as  I would  like  to,  because 
as  you  know  we  are  continually  moving  about  from 
place  to  place  and  when  on  a fifteen-mile  march — 
Oh.  how  you  feel  that  pack  on  your  back! 

I have  just  recently  returned  from  a glorious  four- 
teen-day holiday  to  the  Riviera.  What  scenery  and 
what  a harvest  for  the  photographer!  As  we  are 
not  allowed  to  have  a camera  in  the  Canadian  Army, 
I was  naturally  “out  of  luck,”  with  the  exception  of 
having  a V.P.K.  which  a friend,  at  Nice,  kindly  lent 
me.  With  this  little  camera,  I obtained  some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  souvenir-snaps,  but  how  I longed 
for  my  10  x 15  c.m.  plate-camera  and  tripod! 

I obtained  many  pleasing  “sunsets”  and  enclose 
a V.P.K.  print  and  enlargement  from  one,  also  a 
little  surf-snap.  I developed  all  my  films  in  my  hotel 
bedroom,  being  lucky  enough  to  have  running  water 
in  the  room.  I also  did  all  my  gas-light  printing;  but 
the  enlargement  I had  made  by  Kodak  Ltd.,  in  Paris. 
As  I do  not  think  we  are  allowed  to  send  photographs 
of  any  .sort  from  the  Front  to  the  U.S.A.  I am  sending 
this  letter  and  photographs  on  to  my  wife  in  a parcel 
and  have  asked  her  to  forward  same  on  to  you. 

In  closing,  I must  again  thank  you  most  sincerely 
for  your  kind  interest,  and  I assure  you  that  I will 
enjoy  every  copy  and  hope  when  I get  back  home  and 
take  up  my  favorite  hobby  again,  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  submitting  some  of  my  work  for  your  monthly  com- 
petitions, or  for  reproduction,  if  found  worthy. 

Believe  me. 

Very  sincerely  and  gratefully, 

J.  K.  Hodges,  Sergeant 

9th  Canadian  Field-Ambulance,  B.E.F.,  France. 


There  is  one  matter  which  does  not  belong 
to  any  of  the  principles  of  design  or  composition 
hut  seems  to  derive  its  importance  from  a feeling 
in  the  spectator:  the  feeling  or  desire  which 

everyone  experiences  to  see  beyond  or  have 
access  beyond  one’s  immediate  confines.  It 
has  been  called  among  artists  the  “way  out.” 
No  view  is  cpiite  happy  that  docs  not  give  a peep 
or  vista  of  distance  beyond  the  near  planes  of 
the  picture.  The  distance  is,  indeed,  of  more 
worth  than  the  foreground  to  a landscape;  for 
a picture  that  has  no  planes  beyond  the  middle 
distance  lacks  a great  charm.  Even  in  por- 
traiture, the  wish  to  break  through  the  back- 
ground is  clearly  manifested,  and  the  airiness 
and  sense  of  space  that  results  are  the  cause  of 
the  landscape-background  so  popular  in  full- 
length  portraits.  The  same  idea  prevails  in 
interior  views  where  doors  and  windows  are  intro- 
duced to  give  life  to  designs  that  would  other- 
wise be  as  dead  and  uninteresting  as  creatures 
without  sight  and  respiration. — F.  C.  Tilney. 
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f;VEXING CANNES,  FRANCE 


.1.  K.  HODGES 


An  Old  Print 

William  Ludlum,  Jr. 

’T  IS  an  old  print  I liold,  just  a wee  little  thin". 

IMighty  poor — from  a standpoint  of  art; 

But  tlie  face  that  its  sliadowy  tracing  reveals 
Is  a face — that  is  framed  in  my  heart. 


’Tis  a sweet  little  face,  and  a dear  little  face. 
Though  a face  that  no  longer  I see, 

E.xce])t  in  the  picture  that  lives  in  my  heart. 
And  this  ]irint  I caress  tenderly. 

It  is  fadeil  and  worn,  hut  its  fiiults  are  redeemed 
By  tlie  vision  that  memory  holds; 

And  it  glows  in  the  spell  of  the  s])irit  of  love 
As  each  dear  little  feature  uid'olds. 

IIow  each  dear  little  dini|)le  revives  as  I gaze. 
And  the  dear  little  li])s  smile  again 
,\s,  in  fancy,  I hear  the  sweet  musical  ring 
Of  a dear  little  laughing  refrain. 

And  the  eyes — how  they  siiarkle  and  twiid-de, 
alight 

With  the  si)irit  that  flashed  long  ago. 

'I'ill  I read  in  their  de])ths  all  the  love  that  they 
hel.l 

For  the  one — that  did  worshii)  them  so. 


Once  again  does  the  dear  little  voice  prattle  clear. 

And  the  dear  little  feet  toddle  past. 

And  the  dear  little  hands  grope  their  way  into 
mine. 

Where  they  nestle  confidingly  fast. 

But  my  eyes  grow  dim  from  the  tears  that  arise, 
And  the  vision  no  longer  I see; 

And  there  only  remains  in  my  silent  abode — 
Just  this  ])oor  little  ])icture  and  me. 

Yet  this  ])oor  little  ])ilnt  is  a treasure — so  vast 
J'hat  the  wealth  of  the  world  I would  give 
To  retain  it.  forever  i)ressed  close  to  my  heart. 
Every  day  that  God  grants  me  to  live. 

"T  is  an  old  ])rint  I hold,  just  a wee  little  thing, 
iMighty  ])oor — from  a standj)oint  of  art; 

But  the  face  that  its  shadowy  tracing  reveals 
Is  a face — that  is  framed  in  my  heart. 
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EDITORIAL 

A Professional  Amateur  Photographer 

A]\I0XG  Photo-Era's  suliscrihcrs — and  an 
occasional  participant  in  one  of  onr  monthly 
competitions — is  a student  in  a prominent  New 
England  college.  His  camera-work  is  very 
meritorious  and  he  won  a second  prize  not 
long  ago.  His  most  recent  commuuicatiou 
to  the  Editor  was  typewritten  on  a neatly  printed 
full-sized  letterhead,  bearing  his  name  in  large 
type  and.  beneath  it,  the  designation,  “Amateur 
Photographer.”  In  one  corner,  quite  con- 
spicuously, appears  a well-known  make  of 
camera  and  paper  indicating  that  he  should  be 
classed  as  a photo-dealer,  and  in  the  opposite 
corner  the  statement  that  he  is  the  start'-photog- 
rapher  of  the  college,  the  photographer  of  a 
college-club,  and  i)hotographic  editor  of  the 
college-paper.  In  rej)ly  to  the  letter  of  his 
corre.spondent,  the  Editor  i)olitely  invited  his 
attention  to  the  obvious  inconsistencies  on  his 
letterhead,  explaining  that,  when  the  practice 
of  photograj)hy  is  a source  of  income,  and  when 
the  work  can  be  done  by  a local  professional 
ecpially  well  or  better,  then  the  practitioner  is 
a professional  and  slionld  be  so  regarded.  Styl- 
ing himself  “Amateur  Photograjiher”  does  not 
change  his  status. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the  term, 
“Amateur  Photographer,”  in  the  circnmstances, 
might  be  interj)reted  as  an  excuse  for  possible 
technical  shortcomings — in  other  words,  in- 
adequate experience  or  training  being  the 
implied  cause  of  faulty  technifiue.  Or,  it  might 
be  used  as  an  apology  for  the  meagre  range  of  his 
outfit.  The  fact  that  a student — like  the  one 
in  question — utilizes  his  camera-knowledge  to 
enable  him  to  go  through  college  does  not  justify 
him  to  adopt  the  designation  of  amateur  photog- 
rapher, l>e  his  work  superior  even  to  that  of  a 
local  craftsman.  IVhen,  however,  the  .student 
makes  oidy  an  occasional  picture,  and  prej)arcs 
and  distril)utes  jjrints  without  making  any 
charge  for  them — unless  it  t)C  to  cover  their 
actual  cost — aiul  in  no  way  ])revents  a pro- 
fessional practitioner  from  soliciting  and  ex- 
ecuting orders,  he  has  a right  to  the  term, 
amateur  phritographer. 

If  the  photographer  in  question — in  a ilesire 
to  advertise  his  pliotographic  activity,  as  a 
specialty  or  a side-line — were  to  add  to  his  name 


merely  the  term  “Photographer,”  he  would 
escape  needless  criticism.  Nevertheless,  if  he 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  inform  the  public 
of  his  original  hobby,  let  him  proclaim  himself 
“Professional  Amateur  Photographer.” 

A Suggestion  to  Bird-Photographers 

ONE  of  the  reasons  that  excellently  illus- 
trated articles  on  bird-jdiotography  are  so 
scarce  is  because  most  camerists  lack  the  neces- 
sary discrimination,  skill  and  jjatieuce.  They 
argue  that  because  the  act  of  photographing 
individual  birds,  cither  free  or  surrounded  by 
tree-branches,  twigs  and  foliage,  presents  certain 
and  obvious  physical  difficidties,  the  results 
must  be  accepted  as  technically  .satisfactory 
achievements.  Becanse  many  of  these  not 
particularly  creditable  photograijhs  have  been 
accepted  and  pnblished  in  jieriodicals  devoted 
to  outdoor  sports  and  activities,  is  no  ]>roof  of 
their  excellence.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  they 
have  met  the  approval  of  those  whom  they  were 
designed  to  interest.  Merely  becau.se  it  was 
difficult  to  make,  the  reader  of  a siiorts-maga- 
zine  is  asked  to  admire  an  intricate  mass  of 
reeds  and  grasses  in  which  is  concealed,  some- 
where, a mother-bird  sitting  on  its  nest.  It 
im])re.sses  us  rather  as  a i)uzzle  with  the  ac- 
companying query,  “Find  the  bird.”  Or  it 
will  be  some  other  l)ird  or  creature  so  photo- 
gra])hed  with  its  natural  surroundings  or  camon- 
flage,  that  it  will  be  extremely  diflicnlt  for  the 
ordinary  eye  to  distinguish  and  study.  That 
it  is  finite  possif)le  to  procure  direct  photo- 
graphs of  song-birds,  water-fowl  and  other 
creatures  in  a semi-wild  state,  that  are  distinct 
and  sharply  defined,  can  be  shown  by  the  perusal 
of  past  numbers  of  this  magazine.  Of  course, 
the  camerist  eager  to  make  successful  i)ictures  of 
song-birds  must  possess  the  necessary  temper- 
ament for  such  work  aiul,  particularly,  the  ade- 
fiuate  a])i)aratiis  aiul  acee.ssories.  A photo- 
graphic publication  is  hardly  the  medium  for 
I)hotographs  of  subjects  in  natural  history,  or 
any  other  activity,  for  which  apologies  should 
be  made  because  of  technical  deficiencies. 
M(  ireover,  the  .serious-minded  [ihotographer  will 
not  rest  content  until  he  has  achieved  that  which 
is  within  the  scojic  of  photographic  possibility. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 

367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  or  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  may  be  entered, 
hut  they  must  represent,  throughout,  the 
personal,  unaided  work  of  competitors. 
Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore Photo^Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  are  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  i)rints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing-pajjer 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All  prints 
should  be  mounted  on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  icill  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-hlanks  ivill  he  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  backof  every  print  ejf- 
actly  for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  uidess  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  However,  this  does  not 
prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of  other 
prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived otBcial  recognition. 

(i.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
who.se  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board,  not  the  flexible  kind — or  with  thin  leood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 

7.  Competitors  wlio  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelfth-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions a|)pear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards — Spirit  of  ^Christmas  Competition 
Closed  January  31,  1918 

First  Prize:  H.  B.  Rudolph. 

Second  Prize:  W.  Stelcik. 

Third  Prize:  A.  G.  Burt. 

Honorable  Mention:  A.  M.  Candy,  O.  C.  Dean, 
Win.  C.  Ehinann,  Bertran  E.  Hawdey,  B.  F.  Townsley. 

Subjects  for  Competition  — 1918 

“The  Spirit  of  Winter.”  Closes  March  31. 
“Rainy-Day  Pictures.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Spring.”  Closes  June  30. 
“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Summer.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Vacation-Pictures.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Flashlights.”  Closes  December  31. 

1919 

“The  Spirit  of  Christmas.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  February  28. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher w ill  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Photographing  Lightning 

It  may  not  be  known  by  every  reader  that  in  the 
case  of  a thunderstorm  at  night  it  is  a very  easy  mat- 
ter to  obtain  photographs  of  the  lightning.  The  cam- 
era is  focused  on  some  distant  object.  The  camera 
is  turned  towards  that  quarter  of  the  sky  in  which 
there  is  most  likelihood  of  a flash,  and  the  lens  uncapped. 
.‘Vfter  a flash  or  two,  the  lens  may  be  capped  and  the 
plate  changed.  In  developing  the  results,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  see  the  flashes  on  the  plate  by  the  dim 
red  light  of  the  darkroom;  so  that  each  plate  should  be 
developed  for  the  customary  time,  fixed,  and  then 
examined  in  daylight,  before  deciding  that  there  is 
nothing  on  it.  Alany  vivid  flashes  do  not  impress 
themselves  at  all,  but  a fair  percentage  of  the  ex- 
posures will  have  successful  results. — Photography. 
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SAXTA  CLAUS  KUX’  TO  EARTH 


H.  H.  KUDOIH'H 


FIRST  PRIZE — SPIRIT  OP  CHRISTMAS 


Miscellaneous — Advanced  Competition 
Closes  May  31,  l')18 

Ilu.MAX  nature  is  ever  an  interesting  study.  Often, 
it  strives  tf)  attain  freedom  of  aetif)ii  and  thought,  only 
to  be  nonphis.sed  liy  the  very  freedom  it  has  .songlit. 
•Vs  applied  to  these  competitions,  contestants  .some- 
times write  that  for  us  to  .sijecify  what  tlie  competitions 
shall  he.  is  a mistake,  and  that  it  has  a tendency  to 
nip  photographic  genius  in  the  hud.  .Ml hough  it  may 
be  true  in  certain  eases,  we  are  still  uneonviueed  that 
our  statement  in  advance  of  subjects  for  comiietition 
is  not  the  best  method  to  pursue,  after  all.  'Phis 
miscellaneous  competition  is  an  excellent  oi)i)ortuuity. 
for  those  who  have  felt  hampered  by  our  restriction  of 
subject,  to  show  thtir  mettle.  Needless  to  say,  we 
are  endeavoring  to  have  the.se  comiietitious  serve  our 
readers'  interests  to  the  very  best  advantage.  If,  in- 
advertently, we  have  snjjpresscd  the  pictorial  ambition 
of  a budding  genius  by  our  usual  method  of  classifica- 
tion, the  present  comijetition  will  offer  him  a mnch- 
coveted  oijportunity. 

Indeed,  we  hope  that  all  the  pent-up  pictorial  emo- 
tions of  many  of  onr  readers  will  find  an  outlet  iu  a 
true  and  beautiful  expression  of  the  ])hotographer's 
love  of  nature,  humanity  and  sjjirituality,  'Phis  com- 
petition represents  the  freedom  of  thought  and  action 
that  .some  of  our  readers  have  hoped  to  obtain.  It  will 
lie  interesting  to  study  carefully  their  pictorial  u.se  of 
this  greatly  desired  freedom.  In  photograjihy,  as  iu 
other  lines  of  endeavor,  we  turn  instinctively  to  tliose 
subjects  that  we  love  most  whenever  we  have  the 
opportunitv  to  do  .so.  t'nconsciousi v,  we  reveal  a bit 
of  our  true  character  in  .so  doing.  Photographically 


and  otherwise,  this  is  what  we  liope  will  make  the 
])resent  competition  particularly  <lesirable. 

.Vlthough  land.scapes  are  always  of  artistic  value  and 
interest,  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  home-portrait, 
genre,  still-life,  marine,  camp,  architectural,  nature. 
s])eed  and  other  ])ietnres  are  unwelcome.  The  intelli- 
gent and  wcll-equipi)c(l  eamerist  need  not  go  far  to 
obtain  real  iiietnres  of  ])ermaneut  value  to  himself  and 
to  others.  However,  "record  " pholographs  are  not 
desirable  or  approiiriat e in  this  com|)etil ion.  I'ry  to 
decide  whether  or  not  the  photograph  you  intend  to 
send  is  of  more  than  ])orsoual  or  local  interest.  He- 
member  that  there  is  a great  world  beyond  your 
horizon  that  cares  nothing  for  you  unless  you  lunch  a 
sympathetic  chord — something  in  common  with  what 
we  can  all  comprehend  and  enjoy. 

'Phe  stirring  times  in  which  we  live  otl'er  nulimited 
possibilities.  However,  it  must  be  borne  iu  mind  that 
all  ])hologra[»hs  of  a military  or  naval  character  should 
be  considered  very  carefully.  The  regulations  with 
regard  to  making  pictures  of  troops,  shi[)s.  camps, 
guns,  airplanes,  cic..  are  becoming  more  strict  every 
day.  -Vny  eamerist  who  conteiu|)lates  photographing 
any  subject  of  possible  value  to  the  enemy  will  do  well 
to  inform  him.self  correctly  with  regard  to  existing 
regulations.  There  are  many  ])ictures  to  be  made  of 
war-activities  that  are  not  of  military  or  naval  value. 
'Phe  Reil  f.'ro.ss,  'I  . M.  < .\..  K.  of  Sahatiou-.Vrmy 
and  home  war-work  offer  much  excellent  and  timely 
material.  'Phe  matter  of  the  best  |)resentation  is  one 
that  demands  yonr  best  critical  judgment  as  well  as 
your  best  technical  ability.  .\  |>rint  may  be  faultless, 
technically,  and  yet  fail  to  make  the  right  impression 
on  the  beholder.  On  the  other  hand,  a print  whieh 


in  reality  is  faulty  on  the  technical  side  may  be  full  of 
poetry  and  mystery — gaining  and  holding  the  interest 
which  the  merely  literal  and  technical  could  never 
arouse  for  a moment.  It  may  be  seen  that  this  Mis- 
cellaneous Competition  is  not  merely  an  opportunity 
to  get  rid  of  such  prints  as  may  be  lying  about  the 
house.  Whatever  you  send  should  have  a thought 
back  of  it.  Above  ail,  remember  that  your  picture 
represents  yo^i,  and  that  it  will  make  its  appeal  in 
proportion  to  the  time,  thought  and  skill  you  put 
into  the  making  of  it. 

True  art  comes  first  from  the  heart  and  then  from 
the  mind.  Technical  knowledge  of  comixjsition  is  in- 
valuable as  a means  to  express  that  which  is  beautiful, 
true  and  spiritual:  but  remember  that  of  itself  the 
technical  is  cold  and  lifeless.  Because  you  may  be  a 
irrofessional  ])hotographer  in  no  way  signifies  that  your 
pictures  are  works  of  art.  AVjur  pictures  may  be  per- 
fect technically;  but  if  they  fail  to  inspire,  please  or 
otherwise  move  the  observer,  they  have  not  and  you 
have  not  succeeded  in  true  artistic  photography. 
Emphasis  is  placed  purposely  on  this  point  because  of 
the  many  who  fail  to  realize  its  truth.  Conversely,  it 
does  not  follow  that  because  you  are  not  a professional 
photographer  you  are  incapable  to  produce  winning 
pictures.  Look  to  the  insi>iration  of  your  effort.  If 
it  be  strong,  fine,  true,  beautiful  and  pure,  you  cannot 
fail.  Such  trivial  technical  mistakes  as  you  may  make 
are  lost  sight  of  in  the  appreciation  of  the  appeal  that 
you  have  fried  to  make  with  the  knowledge  and  ec|uip- 
ment  at  your  di.sposal. 

Obviously,  it  has  been  impossible  to  be  very  specific 
with  regard  to  making  the  prints  to  be  submitfed  to 
this  competition.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the 
manner  of  making  the  pictures  was  secondary  in  im- 
portance to  the  kind  of  pictures  that  the  judges  expect 
to  receive.  We  hope  that  the  first  miscellaneous 
competition  for  1918  will  prove  to  be  a veritable 
photographic  mine  of  artistic  delight  and  permanent 
value  to  entrants,  readers  and  judges.  Remember 
that  i)hotographic  genius  of  low  and  high  degree  is 
given  ab.solute  freedom  of  thought  and  action  to  express 
the  highest  and  best  of  which  it  is  capable. 

A.  II.  B. 

Will  You  Do  It? 

Eauly  in  the  war  our  English  friends  formed  an 
organization  of  amateur  photographers  to  stipply 
to  their  soldiers  jjictures  of  home,  friends  and  loved 
ones.  'Phis  movement  is  said  to  be  a pronounced 
success  and  that  it  heartens  the  .soldiers  as  nothing 
else  does.  Thou.sands  of  our  boys  are  leaving  the 
United  States  for  the  first  time  and  home  ties  are 
not  and  cannot  be  .severed  when  i)ictures  from  home 
reach  the  .soldier  or  .sailor  regularly,  d'he  way  is 
very  sim|>le.  If  you  liav^e  a friend  who  is  overseas 
or  .somewhere  in  camp  make  a few  |>iclures  of  his 
mother  and  father,  wife  and  cliild,  his  friends  and  even 
of  his  dog.  If  ,your  friend  has  a loyal  girl-friend 
who  is  doing  her  ]>art  for  him  by  knitting  a warm 
sweater  or  mulller,  call  and  make  an  informal  picture 
of  her — just  a snai)shot  of  her  oti  the  street  will  bring 
him  ha|)))ine.ss.  In  short,  keej)  your  soldier  or  sailor 
friend  u|)-to-ilate  and  in  touch  with  the  home-ac- 
tivities that  he  knows  and  loves  so  well.  This  com- 
ing summer  promises  to  be  the  most  critical  one 
of  the  entire  war.  Our  boys  should  feel  that  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States  is  working 
day  and  night  to  su|)[(ly  the  mental  ami  physical 
needs  of  the  army  and  the  navy.  'I'liere  can  be  no 
more  convincing  ]>roof  than  that  sii[)|jlied  by  i)ictnres. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  will  \-ou  see  to  it  that 


at  least  one  soldier  or  sailor  receives  pictures  from 
home  regularly?  Think  of  the  many  snapshots  you 
will  make.  One  extra  print  from  each  negative 
will  bring  happiness  to  a man  who  is  fighting  to  pro- 
tect ail  that  you  love  and  cherish. 

A.  H.  B. 

A Print-Washer 

A CONTRIBUTOR  to  The  Amateur  Photographer 
says  that,  in  these  days  of  enforced  war-economy,  every 
little  tip  and  help  is  welcomed  by  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher. The  following  will  interest  some,  especially 
beginners.  An  effective  print-washer  can  be  readily 
utilized  in  the  following  manner.  Lay  a medium-sized 
bowl  in  the  kitchen-sink,  and  in  this  stand  a cullender. 
Place  the  print  at  the  bottom  of  the  cullender,  and  let 
the  tap  run  on  it.  The  stream  of  water  should  be  so 
regulated  that  the  water  is  flowing  over  the  edges  of 
the  lower  bowl  quite  smoothly.  The  print  can  now  be 
safely  left,  as  the  water  falling  creates  a swirl  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cullender,  which  will  keep  the  print  in 
motion. 

Lens -Apertures 

Xow.vu.vYs  one  can  reasonably  e.xpect  to  find  lens- 
diaphragms  correctly  marked,  although  occasionally 
an  instance  of  glaring  inaccuracy  crops  up.  For 
example,  we  recently  handled  a newly-purchased  lens 
having  a reputed  aperture  of  F/'f,  which  upon  measure- 
ment was  found  to  be  F/7.  Small  wonder  that  the 
l>urchaser  .said  that  he  had  a lens  working  at  F/5.6 
which  was  quicker  acting  than  the  new  one.  There  are 
a number  of  cheap  rectilinears  on  the  market  of  fairl.y 
good  quality,  but  their  full  F/8  aperture  is  barely  F/10, 
while  many  portrait-lenses  reputed  to  work  at  large 
apertures  do  not  come  up  to  their  reputations.  The 
explanation  is  that  originally  the  lenses  were  of  the 
advertised  aperture,  but  as  time  went  on  the  focal 
length  was  increased  but  the  diameter  of  the  combi- 
nations remained  the  .same.  A curious  mistake  re- 
cently came  under  our  notice.  An  anastigmat  of  good 
rejnite  was  found  to  be  slow  in  action  and  poor  in 
ilefinition.  It  was  returned  to  the  makers,  who  dis- 
covered that  although  the  glasses  were  genuine  they 
had  been  mixed  up  after  leaving  their  factory,  the 
front  combination  belonging  to  a lens  of  another  series 
which  happened  to  be  in  a cell  which  fitted  the  mount  of 
the  lens  in  question.  It  is  not  difficult  to  check  the 
markings  of  lens-ajiertures  with  sufficient  accmacy 
for  purposes  of  exposure.  It  is  only  necessary  to  fix 
the  lens  on  a camera,  focus  a distant  object,  and  replace 
the  ground-glass  by  a card  or  metal-plate  having  a 
small  pinhole  in  the  center.  If  a candle  be  placed 
close  to  the  pinhole  an  illuminated  disc  will  be  seen  on 
the  front  lens.  The  diameter  of  this  divided  into  the 
focal  length  gives  the  effective  aperture.  As  the 
emergent  beam  consi.sts  of  parallel  rays,  a piece  of 
ground-glass  may  be  placed  across  the  lens-hood  and  the 
aperiures  ticked  off  one  after  the  other  with  a fine 
])cncil.  It  is  convenient  to  u.se  the  metric  system  to 
measure,  as  fractions  are  to  a great  extent  avoided 
l)y  so  doing. — British  Jniirnal  of  Photography. 

Applying  Color  to  Negatives  and 

Transparencies 

In  a recent  issue  of  The  Amateur  Photographer, 
F.  II.  B.  S.  makes  some  interesting  observations. 
In  the  work  of  blocking  out  skies  or  other  portions 
of  a negative,  or  when  coloring  lantern-slides  and 
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transparencies,  difficulty  is  often  exiierienced  in  in- 
ducing the  color  to  flow  freely  on  the  gelatine.  This 
trouble  may  be  olniated  easily  although  the  method 
described  suggests  quite  a different  result  to  that 
which  is  desired:  there  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
idea  is  a sound  one,  as  an  experiment  will  prove. 
The  procedure  is  to  soak  the  negative  in  clean  water 
for  a short  period — the  preci.se  time  of  immersion 
varying  according  to  the  particular  make  of  jilate 
under  treatment — and  then  to  drain,  or  blot  off,  all 
superfluous  moisture,  leaving  the  film-surface  dry. 
The  work  can  then  be  proceeded  with,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  color  or  stain  will  “take"  well,  and 
that  outlines  can  be  followed  closely  without  danger 
of  running  or  staining  the  negative. 

Damp  and  Permanence 

M OST  photographers  are  interested  in  the  subject 
of  yjermanence.  and  we  think  pay  rather  too  much 
attention  to  the  making  of  the  print  and  too  little  to 
its  adequate  protection  when  made.  Of  course  it  must 
he  realized  that  to  be  permanent  a jjrint  in  one  of  the 
silver  processes  must  lie  iicrfectly  fixed  and  washed 
free  from  all  trace  of  hypo,  but  there  is  a far  greater 
element  of  danger  to  the  finished  print  than  hypo, 
which  will  do  little  harm  until  it  begins  to  decompose. 
We  refer  to  damp.  We  happened  to  leave  a packet 
of  bromide  |)rints  in  a drawer  in  a damp  room  for  ff)ur 


or  five  monllis,  and  upon  examining  them  all  were  found 
to  have  faded  alnu>.st  right  out.  d'his  led  us  to  turn  up 
a couple  more  made  at  the  same  time  and  in  exactl,\' 
the  same  way,  and  kejit  quite  loo.sely  in  another  part 
of  the  house.  These  latter  were  in  as  good  a con- 
dition as  when  made.  We  have  previously  noted  the 
same  effect  on  prints  made  uj)on  self-toning  i)aper, 
which  we  have  never  considered  jiermanent,  though 
we  have  some  “Seltona’s”  made  four  years  ago  tliat 
sIkjw  no  sign  of  change.  Bromide  may,  if  the  prints 
are  carefully  made  and  well  fixed  and  washed,  be  re- 
garded as  a permanent  i)rocess,  jirovided  the  ])iints 
are  protected  from  outside  influences,  such  as  damp; 
and  thi.s  is  mosf  important  in  all  jjrocesses.  d'he 
j)oiiit  to  note  is  that  if  a [)hotograph  is  desired  to  re- 
main completely  unchanged,  it  shouhl  be  sealed  u|) 
absolutely  from  gas  or  chemical  fumes,  damp  and 
even  air,  for  all  the.se  will  undoubtedly  have  a det- 
rimental effect.  Possibly  the  best  method  of  doing 
this  is  to  bind  it  nj)  with  a sheet  of  glass,  passe-partout 
fashion,  l>acked  by  a sheet  of  thin  rubbi'r. 

The  Amateur  I'liotoijrapher. 

Labels 

The  imi)ortance  of  an  effective  label  is  well  brought 
out  by  .1.  If.  B.  in  The  Amateur  I’lwirxjraphcr.  'I'he  ten- 
dency of  modern  photographic  ])ractice  is  to  reiluce 
impedimenta,  and  so  many  workers  use  i)rc|)arcd 
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chemiciils  tliat  tlie  necessity  for  providing  waterproof 
labels  for  bottles  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  in  the  past, 
yet  when  such  a laliel  is  wanted  it  is  wanted  very  badly. 
,\  good  label  shonid  not  be  acted  npon  by  the  contents 
of  the  bottle  if  a little  runs  down  over  it.  nor  shonhl 
it  come  off  in  washing  or  damp  weather,  but  it  shonid 
be  reinoval)le  easily  if  required,  and  it  must  be  easily 
read.  For  this  ])nrpo.se,  the  most  satisfactory  method 
is  to  use  ordinary  gummed  white  Tinvarnished  labels, 
[>rinting  the  legend  distinctly  in  Indian  ink,  and  gi\’ing 
the  label  a.  coaling  of  i)arafhn  wax  on  the  bottle. 
'File  fixing  of  the  label  is  important.  It  shonid  l>e 
damjx'(l  and  one  end  ]>ressed  into  contact  in  position, 
the  pressing  being  carried  forward  till  the  whole  is  in 
contact.  'I'his  removes  air  bubbles  and  gives  a neater 
appearance.  'I’he  wax  mn.st  l>e  melted  in  a tin  ol- 
dish, and  heated  carcfiilhi  to  the  ])oint  when  it  begins 
to  smoke,  d'he  label  is  coated  with  the  hot  wax,  using 
a Hat  brush,  and  the  coating  continued  a little  way 
beyond  all  edges,  d’lie  exact  temperature  of  the  wax 
is  more  important,  as  if  too  hot  it  .soaks  into  the  paper, 
and  the  laliel  becomes  transparent.  If  not  hot  enough 
the  (inish  is  streaky  and  utdidy.  .V  few  trials  will 
give  the  knack.  A label  so  fixed  is  impervious  to  all 
photograiihic  reagents,  and  is  acted  npon  only  by 
certain  volatile  lif|nids  such  as  benzdne.  It  may  be 
remov(“d  by  heating  and  scra])ing  with  a kinfe,  and 
bottles  labeled  should  not  be  washed  in  hot  water. 


Washing-Tanks 

A COMMON  form  of  washing-tank  is  an  enameled 
tin  ve.ssel  into  which  a removable  zinc-plate  rack  is 
inserted.  At  one  end  of  the  ve.ssel  is  a siphon-tube, 
taking  water  from  tlie  bottom  of  the  tank,  raising  it 
to  the  top.  and  then  delivering  it  to  the  sink  at  the 
bottom. 

The  function  of  this  siphon-tube  is  obscure.  It 
certaiidy  allows  no  water  to  e.scape  from  the  tank 
until  the  latter  is  virtually  full;  but  if  the  inflow  of 
water  to  the  tank  is  slower  than  its  egre.ss  from  the 
siphon-tube,  the  latter  will  drain  the  tank  in  a very 
short  time.  And  so  one  is  faced  with  the  alternative, 
either  of  allowing  the  taj)  to  run  quickly  and  thereb.y 
wasting  water,  or  of  returning  later,  perhaps  to  find 
an  empty  tank  and  one's  negatives  unwashed. 

The  remedy  is  sim|)le.  If  a small  hole  about  one- 
twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  be  made  in  the  fop 
of  the  siphon-tube,  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  tank 
can  never  fall  below  the  level  of  this  hole,  howev'er 
slowly  the  tap  may  be  left  running,  and  the  working 
of  the  arrangement  is  not  impaired  in  other  respects. 
C'areful  adjustment  of  the  inflow  of  water  before  leav- 
ing the  plates  to  wash  is  then  no  longer  of  any  moment. 

A luunmer  and  a nail  will  thus  convert  this  tickle 
form  of  lank  into  a thoroughly  reliable  washer. 

.1.  \V.  in  The  Amateur  Photographer. 
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The  Relative  Speeds  of  Any  Two  Diaphragms 

I\  the  July  Photo-Era,  under  the  head  of  “The 
Crucible,”  the  Aiisco  Company  was  credited  with  a 
list  of  relative  speeds  of  a very  limited  number  of 
diaphragms. 

The  accompanying  table  is  an  amplification  of  this 
idea  and  will  show  all  relative  speeds  from  F/3.,5  to 
F/6f.  To  simplify  matters  fractions  are  used  in 
place  of  decimals,  resulting  in  some  cases  in  a slight 
discrepancy.  In  practice  this  can  be  ignored  because 


with  the  excessive  heat,  but  it  was  hoped  that  the 
exposure  would  be  of  sufficiently  limited  duration  to 
avoid  risk  of  ruining  the  negative.  Judge  of  the  an- 
noyance when  the  projected  image  on  the  easel,  after 
a few  seconds'  exposure,  was  seen  to  be  brown  over  at 
the  edges.  The  carrier  was  slipped  out  at  once,  but 
the  mischief  was  accomi)lislied.  The  time  had  been 
(piite  long  enough  to  enable  the  celluloid  to  become 
thoroughly  scorched  and  blistereil,  resulting  in  the 
hoi)eless  ruin  of  a cherished  negative.  The  moral 
is  obvious — a careful  worker  will  heed  it. 
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the  greatest  error  is  less  than  two  jkt  cent,  and  the 
latitude  of  any  emulsion  will  take  care  of  that. 

To  use:  Find  in  the  top  horizontal  line  the  F.  number 
that  is  to  be  used  as  a basis  for  coni[)arison.  The 
numbers  in  the  vertical  line  under  this  cho.sen  F.  value 
will  give  relative  speeds  for  other  apertures  as  indicated 
by  the  numbers  in  first  vertical  line.  Philip  Conklin. 

Danger  of  Using  P'ilms  in  Enlargers 

■\  Ti.MF.LY  warning  is  given  by  C.  H.  1).  in  The 
Amateur  Thotnijraphcr.  Owing  to  its  simplicity  and 
comparative  clieapness,  the  reflector  type  of  en- 
larging-laiitern  is  de.serveilly  iiopular.  For  enlarg- 
ing glass-negatives,  the  writer  used  one  extensively, 
and  obtained  excellent  results.  It  was  fitted  with  a 
couple  of  inverted  incandescent  gas-mantles  that 
generated  a fair  amount  of  heat  in  the  confined  space. 
One  evening  he  had  some  small  film-negatives  that  he 
wanted  to  enlarge,  and  attempted,  somewhat  thought- 
lessly it  must  be  confes.sed,  the  matter  in  his  enlarger. 
The  negative  was  clipped  between  two  clean  pieces 
of  glass,  and  placed  in  the  carrier;  at  the  time  it  was 
thought  that  there  might  l)e  trouble  in  connection 


Adding  Bromide  to  the  Developer 

.V  SERVICEABLE  little  hint  liy  R.  M.  F.  is  found  in 
The  Amateur  I'hottujra pher.  It  is  by  no  means  an 
ea.sy  matter  to  add  a solution  such  as  iiotassium  bromide 
or  salt  of  this  kind  by  drojis  to  the  developer  to  act  as 
a restrainer.  Many  devices  have  at  various  limes  been 
suggested  to  facilitate  this,  fmt  for  some  time  ])ast  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  a iienny  fountain- 
I)cn  filler  that  can  lie  bought  at  almost  any  stationer's. 
'File  filler  is  loaded  witli  tlie  10  (ler  cent,  solution 
of  iiota.ssium  bromide  in  the  same  way  as  we  should 
load  it  with  iidc  if  we  were  filling  a fountain-pen,  and 
then  by  a slight  pressure  on  the  rubber-bulb  one  or 
two  drops  will  be  emittcil  from  the  tube.  The  re- 
(juired  amount  may  be  added  in  this  way,  and  any  sur- 
plus may  then  be  pul  back  into  the  bottle.  \\e  have 
also  used  this  when  developing  a negative  of  an  in- 
terior, to  prevent  halation,  by  squirting  the  bromi<le 
u|)on  the  film  when  the  windows  were  sufficiently 
advanced,  and  painting  around  with  a camel-hair 
brush.  The  shape  generally  makes  this  ((iiile  an  easy 
matter,  even  in  the  darkroom,  ami  it  will  be  toiiml 
a goml  preventive  of  this  trouble. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition 

367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitaf)le  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  hooks. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  one  year’s  practical  camera-activity, 
and  without  any  practical  help  from  friend  or  profes- 
sional expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should 
accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

,“5.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  2j  x 3f 
to  and  including  3j  x 5|  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8x10  inches. 

4.  As  many  ])rints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  repre.sent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Subjects  which 
have  appeared  in  other  publications  are 
not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be 
sold,  or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere, 
before  Photo-Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  liuen-iinish  surface  paper  are  not 
suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  he  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  I’.O.P.,  or  developing-paiier 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

ti.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  ^Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  f)therwise 
retpiested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he  may  dis- 
po.se  of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall 
have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  inu.sf  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, Guild-number,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accom panied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giring  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  anil  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
reqne.s-t.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8,  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  abont  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board — not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  {)ackages  may  be  sent  by  express. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  January  31,  1918 

First  Prize:  Ikko.  Kurachi. 

Second  Prize:  Henry  Strutzenberg. 

Third  Prize:  Emil  H.  Kopp. 

Honorable  Mention:  James  Allan,  E.  A.  Ely,  W.  P. 
Klostar,  W.  J.  McCallum,  Katherine  McManness, 
Guy  E.  Osborne,  Geo.  P.  Russell,  Chas.  I.  Thylstrup, 
J.  L.  Woods. 

Change  in  the  Beginners’  Competition 

The  Publisher  is  fully  aware  that  the  character 
of  this  competition  calls  for  a change.  By  having 
permitted  workers  to  enter  prints  here  that  have  never 
been  in  a competition  elsewhere,  he  has  given  a gen- 
erous scope  and  wide  interest  to  this  competition, 
which  appears  to  have  won  general  approval,  judging 
by  the  number  of  participants.  Of  late,  however, 
the  pictorial  standards  of  contributions  to  this  com- 
petition has  been  of  a very  high  order — so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  real  beginners  have  been  crowded  out. 

In  future,  this  competition  will  be  limited  to  actual 
beginners,  but  not  to  those  who  have  been  using 
their  cameras  only  a few  weeks.  Competitors  must 
have  had  some  really  practical  experience  in  pic- 
torial selection,  developing  and  printing.  Those 
who  make  only  the  exposures,  entrusting  the  photo- 
finishing to  others — friends  or  professional  experts — 
are  not  eligible;  neither  are  workers  of  over  one 
year’s  camera-activity.  Past  and  future  partici- 
pants who  have  won  a first  prize  in  the  Beginners’ 
Competition  automatically  drop  out;  but  may  enter 
the  Competition  for  Advanced  Workers.  The  three 
prizes,  offered  in  the  Beginners’  Competition,  will 
be  continued  as  heretofore. 


Watch  Out  for  Waste 

We  wonder  how  many  photographers,  great  or 
small,  could  give  off-hand  the  percentage  of  material 
wasted  in  their  businesses.  Probably  not  half  a dozen 
in  the  kingdom.  Yet  at  the  present  j)rices  of  all  ma- 
terials this  is  a very  imi)ortant  question,  and  one 
which  should  be  investigated.  Alany  easy-going 
photographers  order  supplies  of  plates  and  paper 
without  question;  the  juiper  has  been  used  and  more 
must  be  got,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  say.  Perhaps 
the  wastage  has  amounted  to  20  or  25  per  cent.,  but 
the  proprietor  is  blissfully  ignorant.  We  can  quote 
a ca.se  in  which  an  operator  who  had  been  giving  satis- 
faction for  some  months  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and 
his  previous  day’s  negatives  were  developed  by  the 
principal.  To  his  surprise,  he  found  that  although 
the  rule  of  the  studio  was  to  allow  four  poses  for  an 
order  for  a dozen  jjrint.s,  in  every  case  from  six  to  ten 
exposures  had  been  made.  On  looking  around  the 
darkroom  the  acccumulation  of  waste  negatives 
showed  that  this  practice  had  been  going  on  for  some 
time,  and  that  the  operator’s  reputation  was  due  to 
his  judgment  in  selecting  from  an  excessive  number  of 
negatives.  — liritish  .Journal  of  Photography. 
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THE  SUWANEE  RIVER  IKKO.  KURAf  lll 

FIRST  PRIZE — IJEGIXNERS’  COMPETITION 


Focal-Plane  Shutters. 

In  the  spring,  many  caincrists  turn  tlieir  attention 
to  the  purchase  of  new  photo-ef|uipment.  Although 
they  may  be  making  good  pictures  with  a limited 
ecpiipment,  heginners  often  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  moment  tliey  spend  a large  sum  for  camera  or 
lens,  photograiihic  trouliles  cease.  On  the  contrary, 
technical  difficulties  often  ari.se  that  tend  to  make  the 
beginner  discouraged  and  inclined  to  attribute  every 
failure  to  the  innoeeut  camera  or  leiis.  ,\s  1 have  .said 
so  often,  in  most  ca.ses  it  is  the  eamerist  and  not  the 
standard  photo-equipment  that  is  responsible  for 
failure.  Comiietition  is  too  keen  for  rei)utable  manu- 
facturers to  place  an  article  on  the  market  that  is  not 
as  perfect  as  po.ssible  for  the  price.  Hence,  let  the 
beginner  look  to  him.self  first — then  to  the  equipment. 

Cameras  fitted  with  focal-plane  shutters  are  de- 
servedly popidar.  .Most  of  them  are  of  the  refleeting- 
type  and  are  particularly  well  adapted  to  aid  the 
beginner  to  focus  and  to  compose  his  picture  correctly. 
However,  for  the  average  tyro  to  take  the  stej)  from 
rapid  rectilinear,  in  a between-the-lens  shutter,  to  a 
reflect ing-camera  with  an  F F..5  anastigmat  lens  and 
focal-[)lane  shutter  is — often — hazardous  without  due 
preparation.  It  is  very  much  like  an  owner  of  a Ford 
motor-ear  endeavoring  to  master  overiught  the  mechan- 
ism of  a Packard.  Of  course,  it  might  be  done;  but  I 
venture  to  say  that  most  beginners  need  i)reliminary 
instruction. 

X correspondent  states  that  for  nearly  a year  he  has 
been  trying  to  make  as  good  [>ietures  with  his  new 
reflecting-camera  as  he  made  with  his  ohl  folding- 
pocket  equipment.  He  adds  that  the  new  outfit  cost 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  the  old  one  and  that  he 
has  still  to  obtain  one  picture  that  is  techidcally  good. 
.\lthough  the  correspondent  admits  the  possibility  that 
the  trouble  may  be  due  to  his  own  ineffieiency,  never- 
theless, he  has  become  rather  fliseouragcfl  ami  is  now 


inclined  to  hold  the  equipment  responsible.  There  are 
similar  ca.ses  occurring  all  the  time,  and  many  be- 
ginners lose  all  interest  in  jihotography  because  of  such 
unfortunate  situations. 

When  a man  decides  to  become  an  expert  rifleman 
he  usually  joins  a re])utable  rifle-clul),  goes  to  its  range 
regularly  for  jiraetiee  and  at  the  end  of  several  months 
qualities  as  a marksman.  When  a eamerist  buys  a 
refleet  ing-camera  he  often  expects  to  become  proficient 
on  the  same  day.  For  some  unaccountable  reason, 
.some  camerists  hold  the  o]>inion  that  i)icture-making 
is  an  art,  to  be  mastered  in  a few  hours.  However, 
strangely  enough,  these  .same  camerists  would  assure 
you  that  no  one  could  become  a tennis,  golf,  base-ball 
or  foot-hall  player  without  days  and  weeks  of  practice. 
There  is  no  exception  in  the  case  of  photography.  The 
need  of  careful,  painstaking  study  and  jiractiee  is 
es.sential  to  amateur  as  well  as  to  professional  success. 

Were  I to  purchase  a reflecting-camera  with  a focal- 
plane  shutter,  I would  first  read  every  word  of  the 
instruetiou-book.  If  there  was  a point  which  I did 
not  understand,  I would  consult  my  photogra()hie 
dealer,  next,  I would  study  every  part  of  the  shutter- 
mechanism,  being  very  careful  not  to  c.rprrimc/it  with 
any  lever  or  spring  coneerumg  which  I knew  nothing. 
.Vfter  making  my.self  thorougldy  familiar  with  every 
part  that  I must  use  to  o|)erafe  the  shutter,  I would 
load  several  |)lateholders  and  make  exi)osures  of  one 
sulqeet  with  varying  shutter-siieeds  .'ind  diaphragm- 
openings.  With  the  results  thus  obtained  lying  before 
me,  I would  note  very  carefully  the  exact  effect  caused 
by  each  change  of  speeil  ami  diaphragm-opening.  If 
my  results  were  not  siitlieiently  eomiusive,  1 would 
do  it  all  over  again  until  1 knew  positively  what  to  do 
and  what  to  expect  with  every  change  of  sjx'ed  and 
diai)hragm.  'I'o  make  doubly  sure  t hat  I understood  I he 
shutter-mechanism,  I would  take  a short  walk  .around 
my  neighborhood  ami  m.ake  a few  pictures  of  children, 
ardmals  and  houses  under  varying  eomlitious.  If  1 
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did  not  have  very  great  success,  I would  keep  at  it 
until  I did.  When  I felt  qualified  to  go  anywhere  in 
my  neighborhood  apd  oldain  a good  picture  I would 
consider  myself  ready  to  attempt  serious  work.  This 
suggestion  may  appear  to  be  very  much  drawn  out; 
but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  often  the  shortest  way  to 
permanent  success  with  a focal-plane  shutter. 

A.  H.  B. 

A Rigid  Low  Tripod 

Most  camera-users  who  have  ventured  beyond  the 
“ push-the-button  ” stage,  occasionally  have  need  of  a 
low,  rigid  cainera-.stand.  It  is  e.specially  useful,  indeed 
necessary,  to  the  naturalist-photographer  who  photo- 
graj)hs  small  animals,  insects,  plants  or  flowers  in 
their  natural  habitat,  or  birds’  nests  on  the  ground. 
The  accompanying  drawing  shows  the  construction 


cated  by  dotted  lines,  hh,  at  the  top  and  back  of  the 
board,  B. 

The  camera  is  supported  on  a tilting-top,  or  attach- 
ment, such  as  the  Ingento  tripod-attachment,  and  a 
hole,  t,  serves  to  admit  the  tripod-screw,  which  fastens 
the  tilting-attachment  to  the  tripod.  The  exact  loca- 
tion of  the  hole,  t,  will  depend  upon  the  tripod-attach- 
ment you  are  using.  Locate  it  so  that  the  tripod-frame 
offers  no  obstruction  to  tilting  the  camera  forward  as 
far  as  desired.  In  use,  the  leg,  D,  is  at  the  rear — as 
previously  mentioned — the  frame,  ABC  forming  the 
forward  part  of  the  stand.  In  selecting  hinges,  look 
for  a pair  that  are  tight  in  the  joint,  thus  avoiding  any 
play  at  that  point.  If  the  tripod  is  to  be  used  on  a 
floor  or  other  smooth  surface,  it  should  be  provided 
with  a stout  cord,  one  end  of  which  is  attached  to  the 
middle  of  C,  and  the  other  end  is  provided  with  a loop 


of  a very  sini])le  home-made  trii)od  which  was  built  of 
thin  boards  from  a grocer’s  ])acking-box.  The  writer 
was  in  the  mountains  where  lie  had  discovered  a Night- 
hawk's  nest  which  he  wished  to  jihotograph,  but  he 
had  no  suitalile  supjiort  for  the  camera.  The  rough 
tripod  which  was  imiimvised  on  that  occasion  proved 
so  sati.sfactory  for  low  brush-work  of  all  kinds  that  it 
is  pre.senled  here  in  the  dimensions  that  were  then 
ado|)ted. 

The  stand  is  constructed  entirely  of  boards  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  d'lie  two  legs.  A, A,  are 
cut  to  the  projier  width  and  length  and  are  nailed  or 
screwed  to  the  board,  B,  with  their  upper  corners  to- 
gether, and  their  lower  ends  sjiread  apart  to  the  dis- 
tance shown  in  the  sketch,  d'he  narrow  lirace-board, 
(.’,  is  then  fastened  to  the  two  legs,  as  shown,  thus 
forming  the  perfectly  rigid  front  memlier  of  the  stand 
or  tripod.  The  rear  leg,  I),  is  then  cut  from  another 
thin  board,  and  is  stiffened  at  its  U))pcr  enil  —to  prevent 
war|)ing— -by  a block  of  the  .same  thickness,  having 
its  grain  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  leg.  The  lower 
edge  of  this  block  is  indicated  by  a dotted  line,  as 
the  block  is  on  the  rear  side  of  leg,  I).  'I'he  sketch 
.shows  the  front  face  of  both  members  of  the  tripod, 
that  is,  the  surface  which  faces  the  object  to  lie 
photographed,  when  the  triiiod  is  .set  iq).  'I’he  mem- 
ber, I),  is  hinged  to  the  lioard,  B,  by  means  of  two  small 
hinges,  attached  as  shown  at  the  top  of  I),  and  indi- 


which  is  run  through  a hole  near  the  lower  end  of  D. 
Several  screws,  spaced  at  intervals  along  the  back  of 
leg,  I),  will  serve  to  engage  the  loop  at  different  heights, 
'rims  the  spread  of  the  legs  may  be  varied  and  its 
height  adjusted. 

If  you  have  no  tripod-attachment  in  your  outfit, 
you  can  easily  make  a tilting-top  for  this  tripod,  by 
hinging  a small  square  board  to  the  iqiper  edge  of  D, 
(on  its  rear  and  upper  side  in  the  finished  tripod).  This 
can  be  provided  with  a [lair  of  sliding-stays,  or  side- 
arms,  so  arranged  as  to  clamp  the  tilting-table  in  any 
position. 

'I'he  coni))lete  equiiiment  will  fold  into  a flat  pack- 
age easily  carried  and  if  made  of  white  pine,  it  will  be 
light  in  weight.  Its  chief  merit  is  its  dependable 
stability,  even  with  a heavy  camera — a merit  which 
will  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  duplicated 
the  writer’s  experience  in  trying  to  make  a very 
short  tri])od,  of  the  umial  construction,  stand  up 
with  a camera  on  it. 

A.  D.  Du  Bois. 

More  Scandal  About  Nell 

An  old  lady,  on  seeing  a portrait  labeled  “Nell 
Gwynn,  after  Sir  Peter  Lely,  ” remarked:  “So  that’s 
the  hussy,  is  it?  But  I always  thought  it  was  King 
Charles  she  was  after.’’ 
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SECOND  PRIZE 

beginners’  competition 


“happy?  WELE,  I SHOULD  SAY!”  HENRY"  STRUTZENBERG 


Unfixed  Negatives 

Some  months  ago  a suggestion  wliich  is  well  worth 
a trial  appeared  in  an  American  cotem])orary.  It  re- 
ferred to  a method  of  making  the  best  of  a niucli  under- 
exposed plate  by  reproduction  in  the  usual  way,  namely, 
by  making  a contact  transparency  and  a contact  or 
enlarged  negative  from  that.  The  whole  [)oint  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  transparency  is  made  from  tlie 
unfixed  negative,  which  often  appears  to  be  fairly  good, 
but  is  too  weak  in  the  shadow  detail  to  be  of  any  value 
after  fixing.  Tlie  negative,  after  development,  is  well 
washed  by  non-actinic  light  ami  imnier.sed  in  a slight 
acid-solution;  [jrobably  an  ordinary  alum-bath  w(.inlil 
answer  this  purpo.se;  then  protected  by  sr(ueegeeing 
down  a piece  of  very  tliin  celluloiil  as  used  for  this 
purpose  by  press-photographers  and  the  transparency 
made  by  contact  upon  an  orthochromatic  plate.  We 
have  made  prints  in  this  way  and  found  them  rather 
flat;  but,  witli  the  increased  density  obtainable  with  a 
tran.sparency,  the  result  should  be  fphte  satisfactory. 
Our  older  readers  may  remember  a jirocess  for  protlucing 
enlarged  negatives,  introducefl  by  the  late  Sir.  H.  J. 
Edwards,  in  which  much  of  the  fine  finality  of  the 
result  was  due  to  using  an  unfl.xed  tran.sparency,  so  that 
the  iflea  is  not  altogether  novel.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
deterioration  of  the  negative  for  finishing  in  the  usual 
way.  If  the  alum-.solution  be  projferly  washeil  out, 
fixation  will  not  be  interfered  with,  and  there  sliouhl 
be  no  fogging. — /Iritifili  Journal  of  Pholoiiruphu, 


A Hint  for  New  Work 

Some  time  ago  we  were  api)roached  by  an  amateur 
[)hotogra])her  with  the  request  for  a suggestion  as  to 
some  fiefinite  line  of  photography  that  he  could  take  up, 
l)ut  in  the  long  run,  it  aijpeared  tiiat  he  already  hail  a 
very  good  idea  of  liis  own,  which  we  advi.sed  him  to 
persevere  with.  We  have,  however,  often  been  struck 
with  the  poverty  of  the  ideas  that  plmtographers  seem 
to  po.s.sess  when  the  question  arises  of  striking  out  in  a 
new  line.  \Mien  tired  of  lamfscapes,  .seascapes,  street- 
scenes,  and  the  more  ordinary  Ijrauclies  of  photography, 
they  seem  quite  unable  tii  tliink  of  any  thing  el.se.  If 
one  person  breaks  new  ground,  as  in  the  case  of  bird- 
photograjiliy,  there  are  many  followers  at  once,  but 
there  are  very  few  leailers.  Our  friend  mentioned 
above,  proposed  to  start  the  .sy.stematic  photography 
of  plant-leaves,  his  object  being  more  or  le.ss  a scientific 
one.  This  would  be  a dry  subject  to  many;  but  there 
is  a kindred  one,  much  neglected  if  not  entirely  so, 
and  that  is  the  photograjihy  of  plants  from  the  decora- 
tive point  of  view.  Few  peoi)le  a|)preciate  I he  strikingly 
beautiful  decorative  compositions  that  many  plants 
show,  especially  when  .seeding,  but  the  examples  are 
numberle.ss  and  common,  though  almost  unobserved. 
One  of  the  finest  is,  |)erhaps,  a well-grown  lettuce  gone 
to  seed.  .Such  things  are  beautiful  in  themselves  ;iud 
filled  with  suggestions  for  designers,  therefore  photo- 
graphing them  is  not  only  interesting  but  likely  to  pro- 
duce results  of  value. — linli.'ih  Journal  of  I‘liolo(iraphy. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


Subscribers  and  regular  readers  leishing  information 
upon  any  point  in  connection  with  their  photographic 
U'ork  are  inrited  to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address 
all  inquiries  to  Correspondence,  Department,  Photo-Era, 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  V.  S.  A.  If  a personal  reply 
is  desired,  enclose  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 


H.  A.  D. — For  home -portraiture  use  a lens  that 
gives  a soft  and  plastic  effect,  and  relieves  the  figure 
against  the  background  and  surroundings.  Recti- 
linears  and  Anastigniats,  even  when  irsed  at  full 
opening,  may  not  always  answer  tin  purpose.  The 
old-type  of  portrait-lenses  (Petzval  system),  discarded 
by  many  workers  becau.se  of  their  weight  and  bulk, 
will  yield  the  above-mentioned  effects  together  with  a 
beautiful  atmo.si)heric  quality.  For  ,5x7  ])late,  try 


Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  One  or  two  sheets  of 
transparent  celluloid,  placed  between  the  negative 
and  the  printing-paper,  also  produces  an  agreeable 
degree  of  diffusion  in  the  resulting  print. 

S.  L.  N. — Platinum  is  a precious  mineral  found 
chiefly  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  Russia,  but  for  several 
rea.sons  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  at  the  pre.sent  time. 
The  war  is  also  responsible  for  the  scarcity  of  Platino- 
type  paper,  in  the  preparation  of  which  platinum  is  the 
chief  ingredient.  Deposits  of  platinum  have  been 
discovered  in  America  and  in  Mexico,  but  not  to  any 
great  extent. 

W.  M. — Your  question  seems  to  imply  the 
belief  that  the  lens-stop  should  vary  with  the 
condition  of  light.  This  is  the  case  with  small, 
ine.xpensive  cameras;  but  it  is  not  the  ideal  condition, 
for  it  gives  no  opportunity  to  make  a distinction  be- 
tween detail  and  definition,  the  former  being  something 
that  is  exposed  for  and  the  latter  .something  that  is 
stopped  down  for.  In  the  highest  form  of  photographic 
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THIRD  PRIZE — BEGIXNERS’  C( J.MPETITION 


a j or  5 size  Darlot  Portrait-Lens,  fitteil  with  central 
stops  (Widerhouse  diaiihragms).  whicli,  on  account 
of  its  large  working-aperture,  has  great  speed.  It  will 
re(|uire  some  practice  to  di.scover  the  special  merits  of 
this  type  of  lens.  You  can  pick  one  up  chea])ly,  by 
sending  to  Willoughby,  Obrig  ('amera  Co.,  or  .\.  Y. 
Camera  Kxehange  for  their  latest  bargain-lists.  At 
the  same  lime,  jirocure  an  old-style  jiorl rait-camera 
and  a chea[>  collapsible  camera-stand,  and  you  will  have 
an  admirable  and  inexpensive  portrait-er|uipnient . 

1).  C.  (i.  The  softness  of  definition  you  so 
much  admire  in  the  portraits  aiipearing  in  .lanuary 
Piioto-Eka  is  due  juirlly  to  the  slightly  rough  surface 
of  the  original  iirints  and  partly  to  the  use  of  a .sofl- 
focus  lens  in  producing  the  negatives  of  others.  The 
best  of  the  present  available  soft-focus  lenses  are  made 
by  Pinkham  & Smith  Co.,  Roston,  and  the  Wollensak 


work  the  sto[)  is  put  in  the  lens  quite  irre.spective  of  the 
exjiosure;  its  purjiose  is  to  regulate  depth  of  focus, 
separation  of  planes,  and  the  rlegree  cf  definition. 
Correct  exposure  according  to  the  condition  of  light 
is  jireferably  regulated  by  the  shutter-siieed. 

15.  D. — The  F-numbers  of  lenses  such  as  F/7.5 
and  F/<>.,‘5,  indicate  the  working-ajierture  of  the  lens  at 
which  good  definition  may  be  liail.  and  hence  the 
speed  of  the  lens.  'I'he  numbers  them.selves  indicate 
the  (juotient  resulting  from  division  of  the  focal  length 
b,y  the  diameter  of  the  largest  diaphragm-opening. 
Thus,  F 7.5  means  that  the  diameter  of  the  dia- 
phragm-oiiening  is  contained  in  the  focal  length  7.5 
times;  ahso  it  may  be  seen  that  the  smaller  the  number 
the  larger  the  relative  working-aperture  and  the  shorter 
the  nece.ssary  exposure.  \ higher  degree  of  correc- 
tion is  required  for  rajiid  than  for  slow  lenses. 
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Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return-postage 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
367  Boijlston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  Prints  must  hear 
the  maker's  name  and  address,  and  be  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  sent  separately,  giringfull  particulars  of  date,  light, 
stop  used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process. 


G.  A.  C. — Your  group  of  cows  in  an  open  field 
is  a careless  snapshot — without  any  apparent  effort 
at  arrangement.  The  animal  at  the  extreme  left, 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  margin,  is  calmly  walking 
out  of  the  picture,  another  lies  facing  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  a tliird,  in  the  middle  distance,  is 
seen  walking  towards  the  camera.  Others  are  lying 
with  their  backs  turned  towards  the  camera.  By 
watching  for  a better  opportunity,  using  a little 
ingenuity  to  create  a concerted  interest  (rock-salt 
is  a great  attraction),  you  can  obtain  some  sort  of 
apparently  spontaneous  unity.  Perhaps,  utilizing 
fewer  cows,  rather  than  so  many,  will  help  greatly. 

M.  S.— Y our  group  of  children  on  a hill-top  suf- 
fers from  the  strained  expression  caused  by  the  strong 
sunlight  streaming  into  their  faces.  Their  half-shut 
eyes  and  open  mouths  show  that  the  little  ones  are 
ill  at  ease.  By  facing  them  away  from  the  sun. 
or  choosing  a gray  day,  or  waiting  until  the  sun  gets 
behind  a cloud  (if  clouds  are  favorable)  will  obviate 
the  difficulty.  Although  the  group  in  your  picture 
is  sharp,  the  view  beyond  is  totally  out  of  focus  .so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  its  character. 

A.  T.  S. — For  picturing  water  running  down  hill, 
there  is  not  the  least  excuse.  In  your  case  the  di- 
vergence from  the  true  level  is  nearly  ten  degrees! 
That  is  considerable.  Yiewed  in  perspective,  the 
shore-line  of  a pond  would  not  appear  to  be  level, 
but  in  your  case  it  is  the  straight  opposite  shore  of 
a lake  running  horizontally  across  the  picture.  .\ 
spirit-level  attached  to  the  camera,  even  trimming 
the  present  print,  would  have  yielded  a better  result. 

S.  S.  M. — The  head  of  your  hor.se  is  too  large  for 
the  picture-space,  as  the  head,  without  the  ears, 
measures  seven  inches,  aiifl  the  picture-.si)ace  is  only 
eight  inches.  These  abnormal  proportions  generally 
lead  to  distortion  and  an  inartistic  and  strained  efTecl. 
Have  your  camera  farther  away  from  the  animal, 
or.  if  a large  head  is  wanted,  enlarge  that  [)art  of  the 
negative,  and  the  result  will  look  more  natural  and 
less  distorted. 

L.  L.  B. — .\mong  the  pictorial  arrangements  at- 
tempted indoors,  which  rarely  result  in  artistic  success, 
are  still-lifes.  Yours  belongs  to  that  class — we  are 
sorry  to  state.  .VII  that  the  average  camerist  seems  to 
consider  necessary  is  to  a.s.semble  a number  of  objects — 
bric-a-brac,  small  works  of  art  in  the  shape  of  vases, 
statuettes,  etc.,  clocks,  candlesticks,  ami  what  not, 
but  regardess  of  color  or  suitability.  It  is  generally 
a heterogeneous  collection  i)repared  without  rhyme 
or  reason.  .V  simple  rule  might  be  first  to  bear  a de- 
finite object  in  mind:  second,  to  illustrate  it  with  as 
few  objects  as  possible;  third,  to  select  objects  that 
bear  some  relation  to  each  other  in  the  creation  of  the 
pictorial  theme;  fourth,  to  avoid  contrasts  of  color — 
not  to  group  a white  marble  or  yilaster  figure  with  a 
dark  bronze  object,  otherwise  to  shade  the  former  by  a 
screen;  fifth,  to  arrange  the  objects  with  some  degree 
of  spontaneity — avoiding  stiffness  and  incongruity. 


Take,  say,  three  or  four  of  the  fourteen  objects  assem- 
bled, adopt  our  suggestions  and  try  again. 

O.  C.  D. — Your  print,  “Christmas  Joys,”  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  spirit  prevailing  at  Christmas-time; 
but  on  account  of  the  complexity  of  objects  and  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  objects  in  the  foreground,  it 
does  not  tend  to  make  toward  a restful  composition 
or  a pictorial  success.  The  Christmas-tree,  itself,  is 
necessarily  filled  with  the  usual  ornaments,  and  yet 
the  surroundings  and  setting  might  have  been  made 
simple  and  harmonious.  If  the  little  boy  had  been 
dre.s.sed  in  a neutral-colored  suit,  instead  of  white, 
and  had  the  other  objects  been  carefully  chosen,  the 
result  would  have  been  more  pleasing. 

K.  M. — Your  print,  “Dinner  in  the  Woods,”  is  very 
good,  except  that  the  per.sons  are  obviously  posing — 
holding  still  momentarily  to  have  their  photographs 
taken.  The  man,  at  the  left,  in  the  immediate  fore- 
ground, is  much  larger  in  i>roportion  than  his  compan- 
ion, who  is  only  a few  feet  away.  IBs  i)hysical  i>ro- 
])ortions  are  distorted,  owing  to  his  i)roximity  to  the 
camera.  This  could  have  been  obviated  by  having 
the  camera  farther  back,  or  by  using  a lens  of  longer 
focus.  The  tree  in  the  middle  sejairates  the  two 
figures.  This  lack  of  unity  could  have  been  avoided. 

G.  B.  R. — A'our  landscape  of  a hillside,  at  the  right 
of  a group  of  factories  iu  the  extreme  distance,  and  a 
road  in  the  foreground  forms  an  interesting  picture, 
with  the  exce])tion  that  the  figures,  a woman  and  a little 
child,  are  dre.s.sed  in  white,  and  thus  are  blemishes  in 
the  comi)osition.  Had  they  been  dressed  in  dark  or 
neutral-colored  garments,  they  would  have  harmo- 
nized with  the  lanflscai)c  and  been  less  objectionable. 
Otherwise,  the  picture  has  few  faults. 

YI.  W. — The  picture  of  a liarbcr-shop  which  you 
enclosed  is  iu  many  respects  satisfactory  as  a com- 
mercial i>hotogra])h,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  yon 
tried  to  include  a little  too  much  on  the  ydate,  the 
clock  and  the  calendar  at  the  left  are  distorted.  It 
wouhl  have  been  better  if  you  had  turned  the  camera 
a little  more  to  the  left,  excluding  more  of  the  window 
and  including  more  on  the  left.  It  looks  to  us  as  if 
you  were  a little  too  near  to  the  side  of  the  room.  Of 
course,  that  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  you  did  not 
have  an  ojiportunity  to  get  further  away.  However, 
if  you  could  get  further  away,  we  believe  it  would 
reduce  the  distortion  consideral)ly.  The  definition 
is  very  good  and  the  illumination  also  seems  to  be 
sati.sfactory,  but  it  looks  to  us  as  if  the  negative  were 
a little  underexpo.sed.  In  other  words,  it  might 
be  better  to  use  a little  larger  stop  next  time. 

K.  A — A’our  picture,  “Idols  of  the  Cook,"  com- 
[irises  an  harmonious  arrangement  of  what  apparently 
seems  to  be  a loaf  of  cake  resting  upon  an  agate-ware 
dish,  joining  a rolling-pin,  against  which  rests  a circu- 
lar pan,  and,  in  front  of  the  latter,  a tin  cu[),  and,  at 
the  left,  a teaspoon.  J'hcse  objects  are  arranged  on 
a tablecloth  of  fairly  loud  iiattern.  Although  these 
objects  are  related  to  the  subject  depicted,  they  do 
not  appear  to  hang  well  together,  despite  the  fact  that 
they  are  placed  closely  together,  without  crowding. 
'I'he  highlights  in  this  group  are  many — a strong  one 
on  to|)  of  the  loaf  of  cake,  another  on  the  rolliiig- 
I)in,  another  on  the  spoon,  another  on  the  enj),  and 
numerous  reflections  in  the  <lish.  Besi<le.s,  the  white 
tiattern  of  the  tablecloth  is  accentuated  thronghout 
the  picture.  I'liis  rel)re.sents  a bewildering  mass  of 
strong  highlights,  and  I he  beholder  is  hard  i)Ul  to 
know  where  his  eye  shall  rest.  This  restless  charac- 
ter of  the  i)ictnre  and  its  multiplicity  of  objects  are 
the  chief  drawbacks  to  an  otherwise  interesting 
composition  and  one  of  permanent  value. 
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Photo-Era  Exposure-Guide 


Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-Detail,  at  Sea-Level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  be  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  44  of  time 
in  the  table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  ^ of  the  exposure  in  the  table. 


Exposjire  for  average  landscapes  with  light  foreground,  river-scenes,  light-colored  buildings,  monuments,  snow- 
scenes  with  trees  in  foreground.  For  use  with  Class  1 plates,  .stop  F/8,  or  U.  S.  4.  For  other  plates,  or  stops,  see 
the  tables  on  the  opposite  page. 


•These  figures  must  be  increased  up 
to  five  times  if  the  liglit  is  in- 
clined to  be  yellow  or  red. 
tLatitude  C0°  N.  multiply  by  3 ; 

55°  X 2 ; 52°  X 2 ; 30°  X %. 
tLatitude  C0°  N.  multiply  by  2; 

55°  X 2 ; 52°  X IVs  ; 30°  X %• 
TLatitude  G0°  N.  multiply  by  11.4  i 
55°  X 1 ; 52°  X 1 ; 30°  x %• 
§Latitude  60°  N.  multiply  by  V/i  ; 
55°  X 1 ; 52°  X 1 ; 30°  X Vs- 


HOUR 


11  A.M.  to  1 P.M. 
10-11  A.M.  and  1-2  p.m. 
9-10  A.M.  and  2-3  p.m. 
8-9  A.M.  and  3-4  p.m. 
7-8  A.M.  and  4-5  p.m. 
6—7  A.M.  and  5-6  p.m. 
5-6  A.M.  and  6-7  p.m. 
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The  exposures  given  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  shutter-speeds  are  accurately  marked.  In  case  the 
results  are  not  just  what  you  want,  use  the  tables  merely  as  a basis  and  increase  or  decrease  the  exposure  to  fit  the 
conditions.  Whenever  possible  keep  the  shutter-speed  uniform  and  vary  the  amount  of  light  when  necessary  by 
changing  the  stop.  Focal-plane  shutters  require  only  one-third  of  the  exposures  stated  above. 


SUBJECTS.  For  other  subjects,  multiply  the  exposure  for  an  average  landscape  by  the 
ouniber  given  for  the  class  of  subject. 


1/8  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 

1/4  Open  views  of  sea  and  sky  ; very 

distant  landscapes ; studies  of  rather 
heavy  clouds ; sunset-  and  sunrise- 
studies. 

1/2  Open  landscapes  without  fore- 
ground ; open  beach,  harbor-  and 
shipping-scenes  ; yachts  under  sail ; very 
light-colored  objects;  studies  of  dark 
clouds ; sno\v-s(;enes  ■with  no  dark  ob- 
jects; most  telephoto-su])jects  outdoors; 
wooded  hills  not  far  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground ; landscapes  in  fog  or  nust ; 
buildings  showing  hotli  sunny  and  shady 
sides ; well-lighted  street-scenes ; j)er- 


sons,  animals  and  moving  objects  at  least 
thirty  feet  away  from  the  camera. 

4 Landscapes  with  heavy  fore- 
ground ; luiildings  or  trees  occupying 
most  of  the  i>icture ; brook-scenes  -with 
heavy  foliage  ; shipping  about  the  docks ; 
red-l)riek  buildings  and  other  dark  ob- 
jects ; groups  outdoors  in  the  shade. 

8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade; 

very  dark  near  objects,  particularly 
when  the  image  of  the  object  nearly  fills 
the  plate  and  full  shadow-detail  is  re- 
quired. 

16  Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 
to  glades  and  under  the  trees.  Wood- 

48  interiors  not  open  to  the  sky. 

Average  indoor-portraits  in  a 

well-lighted  room,  light  surroundings. 


plates.  When  plates  other  than  those  in  Class  I are  used,  the  exposure  Indicated  above 
must  be  multiplied  by  the  number  given  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  plates. 


21-2 


For  Perpetual  Reference 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the  number 
in  the  third  column 


Cl,  CO 


O ^ 

o o 


U.  S.  1 

F/4 

X 1/4 

U.  S.  2 

F/5.6 

X 1/2 

U.  S.  2.4 

F/6.3 

X 5/8 

U.  S.  3 

F/7 

X 3/4 

U.  S.  8 

F/11 

X 2 

U.  S.  16 

F/16 

X 4 

U.  S.  32 

F/22 

X 8 

U.  S.  64 

F/32 

X 16 

Example 

The  factors  that  determine  correct  exposure  are,  first, 
tlie  strength  of  light;  second,  the  amount  of  light  and 
dark  in  the  subject;  third,  speed  of  plate  or  film;  fourth, 
the  size  of  di.aphragm  used. 

To  photograph  an  average  landscape  with  light  fore- 
ground, in  Feb.,  2 to  p.m.,  bright  sunshine,  with  plate 
from  Class  1,  R.  R.  Lens,  stop  1V8  (or  U.  S.  4).  In  the 
table  look  for  “Hour,"  and  under  the  column  headed 
“ Bright  Sunshine,"  note  time  of  exposure,  1 10  second. 
If  a smaller  stop  is  used,  for  instance,  F/l(>,  then  to 
calculate  time  of  exposure  multiply  tlie  average  time 
given  for  the  F/8stop  l)y  the  number  in  the  thinl  column 
of  the  table  for  other  stops,  opposite  the  diaphragm 
cho.sen.  The  number  opposite  F/l(>  is  4.  Multiply 
1 10X4=1  '4.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be  1/4  second. 

For  other  jilates  considt  the  table  of  plate-speeds.  If 
a plate  from  Class  1 '2  be  used,  multiply  the  time  given 
for  average  exposure,  F/8  Class  1,  by  the  number  of  the 
ckass.  1/ 10Xl/2=l/,‘52.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be 
l/:52  second. 


Speeds  of  Plates  on  the  American  Market 

Class-Numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  2,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Class  1/3,  P.E.  1.S6,  Wy.  350,  Wa. 

Ilford  Monarch 

Lumiere  Sigma 

Marion  Record 

Seed  Graflex 

Wellington  Fxtreme 

Class  1/2,  P.  E.  128,  Wy.  250,  Wa. 

-\nsco  Speedex  Film 

Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho. 

Central  Siiecial 

Cramer  Crown 

Eastman  Speed-Film 

Hammer  Special  Ex.  Fast 

Imperial  Flashlight 

Imperial  Special  Sensitive 

Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 

Wellington  ’Xtra  Speedy 

Class  3/4,  P.  E.  120,  Wy.  200,  V.'a. 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso. 
Defender  t ulcan 
Ensign  Film 

Hammer  Extra  Fast,  B.  L. 

Ilford  Zenith 

Paget  Extra  Special  Rapid 
Paget  Ortho.  Extra  Special  P.ajiid 

Class  1,  P.E.  Ill,  W’y.  180,  Wa. 

America  n 

Ansco  Film,  N.  C. 

Atlas  Roll-Film 
Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho.  Extra  Rapid 
Central  Comet 
Imperial  Non-Filter 


Imperial  Ortho.  Special  Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 

Kodoid 

Lundere  Film  and  Blue  Label 
Marion  P.  S. 

Premo  rdlm-Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imy)erial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regular 
Vulcan  Film 
Wellington  Anti-Screen 
Wellington  Film 
Wellington  Speedy 
Wellington  Iso.  Speedy 
W.  & W.  Panchromatic 

Class  1 1/4,  P.  E.  90,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 
C'ramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Isonon 
Cramer  Si)eclnun 
1 lefender  Ortho. 

Defender  Ortho.,  N.-H. 

Eastman  Extra  Rapid 
Hammer  Extra  Fast  Ortho. 
Hammer  Non-Halation 
H ammer  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Seed  20x 
Seed  C.  Ortho. 

Seed  L.  ( Irtho. 

Seed  Non-Ilalatif)n 
Seed  Non-  H alation  flrtho. 
Standaril  Fxtra 
Standard  Orthonon 

Class  1 1/2,  P.  E.  84.  Wy.  160,  Wa. 
Cramer  Anchor 


Lumiere  Ortho.  A 
Lumiere  Ortho.  B 

Class  2,  P.  E.  78,  Wy.  120,  Wa. 

Cramer  Medium  Iso. 

Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilfoi  fl  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  llaytid 
Lumiere  Panchro.  C 

Class  3,  P.  E.  64,  Wy.  90,  W'a. 
Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho.  Medium 
f 'ramer  Trichromatic 
11  ammer  Fast 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilfor<l  Empress 
Sce<l  23 

Stanley  Commercial 
Wellington  Landscaiie 

Class  5,  P.  E.  56,  Wy.  60,  Wa. 

( 'ramer  Commcicial 
11  ammer  Slow 
Hammer  Slow  Ortho. 
Wellington  Ortho.  Process 
W.  N 4V.  Process  Panchromatic 

Class  8,  P.  E.  39,  Wy.  30,  Wa. 
Cramer  Contrast 
(.'ramer  Slow  Iso. 

(Tamer  Slow  Iso.  Non- II  a la  t ion 
Ilford  Halftone 
Ilford  Ordinary 
Seed  Process 

Class  100,  P.  E.  11  Wy.  3,  Wa. 
Lumiere  Autochronie 


OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITI 


CS 


YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


A New  Photo -Era  Contest 

Many  of  our  pictorial  contrihutors  evince  so  high  a 
degree  of  intelligence  in  their  criticism  of  [lictures  in 
general  that,  in  order  to  stimulate  and  help  develoj) 
this  valuable  faculty,  we  have  introduced  a new  com- 
petition. It  consi,sts  of  the  re{)roduction  of  a photo- 
graph lacking  good  composition.  To  him  who  sends 
us  the  best  criticism,  before  the  twentieth  of  the  current 
month,  we  will  .send,  postpaid,  a co|)y  of  “Pictorial 
Earnkscaije-Photography,  ’ by  Paul  Lewis  Ander.sou: 
price,  !|51..50.  In  the  event  of  .several  criticisms  (not 
e.xceeding  three)  being  .satisfactory,  they,  too,  will  be 
awarded  copies  of  the  book. 

d'he  succe.ssful  rejjlies,  not  to  exceed  one  hundre<l  and 
fift.v  words,  together  with  the  jjicture  criticized,  will  be 
published  <ju  this  page  in  the  .second  succeeding  issue. 

The  subject  of  composition  in  landscapc-])hotograi)hy 
is  one  that  interests  every  canierist.  Naturally, 
more  exposures  are  made  of  laudscai)es  than  of  any 
other  outdoor-subject.  The  main  thing  to  be  remem- 
bered is  the  jtrinciple  of  simplicity  and  harmony.  Mr. 
Anderson  is  an  eminent  exponent  of  pictorial  photog- 


raphy in  its  highest  .sense,  and  he  has  never  appeared 
to  better  advantage  than  as  the  illustrator  of  Ids  book. 

Successful  Criticisms 

The  ijicture  shows  good  technical  work  but  was 
taken  from  the  wrong  viewpoint.  Severe  trimming 
would  help  but  only  a retake  could  cure.  Place  the 
camera  near  the  ba.se  of  the  tree  in  center  and  using 
only  the  back  half  of  lens  take  a vertical  picture  to 
include  aljout  what  is  sliown  in  the  right  half.  This 
would  exchule  all  the  near  foreground  and  therefore 
make  a new  title  necessary.  Clouds  in  the  .sky  would 
help.  With  the  ]iieture  as  shown  I woidd  trim  away 
*2 1 inches  at  left  and  i inch  from  top.  Also  darken 
the  sky  a little  to  leave  the  water  as  the  chief  jioiut  of 
interest. 

Eaul  a.  Xewhall. 


A BAD  examide  of  too  many  verticals — the  four 
trees — crossing  too  rnan.v  horizontals — the  bank,  brook, 
and  opposite  bank — thus  forming  an  unpleasant 


THE  PICTUHIO  CUITICTZEI)  THIS  MONTH 


patchwork  effect.  The  main  tlieme  of  the  jiicture, 
the  landscape,  is  retardeil  from  view  and  nearly  made 
secondary  by  the  four  prominent  trees  in  the  forefjrouml. 
If  about  an  inch  were  cut  away  from  the  left,  thus 
removing;  the  first  tree  and  if  the  third  (rniildle)  free 
could  also  be  removed,  we  would  have  a pleasing  land- 
scape even  though  somewhat  .symmetrical  due  to  the 
trees  on  both  ends.  But  as  one  should  hesitate  before 
cutting  down  a tree,  it  would  [jerhaps  be  liettcr  to 
choose  a different  viewpoint  and  get  a similar  effect 
to  the  finished  criticized  jjicture. 

Kenneth  I).  Smith. 


The  small  tree  divides  the  jirint  into  two  c(|ual 
parts.  'I'his  is  a bad  feature:  but.  as  the  left  part 
is  of  no  value,  pictorially.  it  should  be  eliminated 
by  trimming  two  ami  one-fourth  inches  from  left 
edge:  also  trim  one-fourth  inch  from  bottom,  as  the 
lower  part  is  rather  too  heavy.  'I'his  leaves  the  best 
|)art  of  the  print,  which  however,  still  has  .several 
defects,  among  which  are  a bald-headed  sky,  lack  of 
.separation  of  iilanes  of  middle  distance  and  distance 
and  a too  symmetrical  grou[)ing  of  the  priiici[).al  fiarts 
of  the  jiicture.  The  vista-effect,  formeil  by  the  two 
trees  in  the  foreground,  is  quite  [ileasiiig. 

IInrkv  I’histeh. 


I-N  this  case,  a slender  but  obtrusive  member  of 
the  tree-family  insists  u[)on  di\iding  the  [irint  into 


two  distinct  pictures  Careful  use  of  the  retouchiug- 
Iiencil  will  remove  this  offender,  and  also  the  rather 
unsightly  stum])  at  the  right.  'I'lien  add  about  j 
iueh  to  the  right,  liringing  the  tree  at  the  extreme 
e<lge  into  better  ])osition,  and  a pleasing  decorative 
ciunposit ion  is  pre.sented.  Excellent  tonal  qualities, 
well  defined  planes  and  a good  af mosiiheric  effect 
mark  tliis  ])rint,  with  the  Hue  of  the  stream  leading 
the  eye  in  an  agreeable  manner  into  I he  delicately 
suggested  distance. 

('ll. vs.  .\.  Hughes. 


The  picture  as  pre.sented  is  too  full  of  near  views  of 
trees,  and  the  entire  beauty  of  the  winding  brook  is 
marred  as  well  as  almost  lost  sight  of  by  the  promi- 
nence of  these  dark  tree  mas.ses,  and  too  many  objects 
at  one  time  attrai't  the  cyi‘.  A smalh'r  view  of  jilcas- 
iug  proportions  could  be  made  from  the])resciit  print 
by  cutting  off  2 inch  from  right  side,  ij  inch  at  bottom, 
and  iuclies  from  left  side  and  about  :]  inch  from 
the  top.  which  would  leave  a small  ]n'iut  including 
the  brook  and  t he  small  isla uds.  The  present  view  pre- 
sented could  possibly  have  been  taken  on  a lower  level, 
thus  obv  iating  the  grass  in  foregroiiml,  and  the  jiroper 
rendition  of  the  winding  brook  would  be  shown  to  its 
pro[)er  relation  to  the  balance  of  the  pictorial  beauty 
composing  .such  a scene.  It  is  a pity  that  such  a 
pleasing  bit  of  composition  should  have  been  spoihal 
by  not  selecting  a better  point  of  view. 

•Jno.  I’aui.  .Io-Nes. 

t].-) 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

Thoughts  of  the  Easter-season  have  usually  been 
suggested  by  Photo-Eh\  in  the  form  of  the  conven- 
tional symbol,  the  lily;  but  this  year,  the  April  issue 
offers  as  a substitute  a picture  of  the  rather  more 
popular  motive,  a group  of  newly  hatched  chickens. 
For  the  purpose  of  representing  a pictorial  theme,  these 
innocent,  downy  creatures  have  done  valiant  service 
and  de.serve  a long  and  undisturbed  rest ; but  the  pict- 
ure by  Marguerite  McCurdy,  a professional  photog- 
rapher of  high  artistic  reputation,  combines  the  ele- 
ments of  novelty,  charm  and  artistry  in  so  eminent  a 
degree  that  it  made  an  irresistible  appeal  to  the  Editor. 
Data:  Ai)ril,  11  a.m.;  8 x 10  Century-Studio;  Wollen- 
.sak  ^>lostigmat,  Series  II;  stop,  F/O.O;  5 second; 
Eastman  Portrait-Film;  pvro;  print  on  Easter-Card — 
Azo  H.  Hard. 

The  jnctures  that  accompany  Alfred  W.  Cutting's 
recital  of  his  unscientific  ways,  surely  do  not  suggest 
that  their  author  proceeds  in  the  hit-or-mi.ss  method 
used  by  .so  many  amateurs  and  even  professionals,  and 
which  re.sidts  in  a deplorable  waste  of  material.  Mr. 
Cutting  is  an  example  of  the  cla.ss  of  workers  that  know 
the  character  and  power  of  their  tools  and  how  to  use 
them.  This,  incidentally,  is  the  key  to  i>ractical 
eeonomy  in  the  consumption  of  material  anil  time. 
These  ])ictures,  on  pages  173,  17.7,  170  and  177,  and 
the  fronti.spiece,  together  with  “The  Sun  Dial’’  (issue 
of  November,  1910),  “Proserpine  in  the  Vale  of  Enna ’’ 
(issue  of  October,  191.5)  and  several  prize-pictures  in 
Photo-Era  competitions,  establish  Mr.  Cutting's  high 
artistic  .standard  and  versatility  of  accomplishment, 
lie  believes  in  a .straightforward  presentation  of  the 
subject,  without  the  aid  of  a capricious  individuality 
in  ex|)ression  or  workmanship.  Rather  is  it  the  per- 
sonality— the  characteri.stically  pleasing  side  of  his 
sitter — that  he  strives  to  express  and,  in  doing  this, 
he  has  achieved  success  and  sati.sfaction. 

From  the  portfolio  of  Herbert  B.  Turner,  t)age  180, 
we  present  a typical  view  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  but 
only  a glimpse  of  that  worker’s  artistic  success  in  the 
management  of  natural  .scenery.  This  was  revealed  in 
a marked  degree  at  the  recent  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Boston  Y.  M.  C.  U.  Camera  Clul>,  where  he  had  on 
view  a large  number  of  superb  landscapes  made  in 
Hawaii,  the  Orient,  Italy  and  other  European  coun- 
tries where  he  has  been  an  observant  traveler  and  busy 
camera-enthusiast.  Data:  December,  1 1 a.m.;  3 j x 5.\ 
3A  Kodak;  (ll-inch  ‘2B  Tessar;  stop,  F/S;  Jj-  second; 
film;  Pyro-Mcliil;  ])rint  on  Cyko  Prof. 

The  heroic  but  futile  defense  of  the  ,Vlanio,  March  G, 
1830,  jjrobably  the  most  striking  examjile  of  .American 
heroism  on  record,  is  brouglit  vividly  to  mind  by  the 
superb  picture  of  Oeorge  B.  King,  on  page  183.  “Re- 
member the  Alamo!’’  wmdd  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
stirring  and  irresistilile  slogan,  if  ever—  but  let  us  ho|)e 
that  the  fires  of  retribution  will  never  be  kindled.  The 
structure  (convent)  is  jire, served  as  a memorial  to  the 
bravery  of  Col.  Travis  and  his  gallard  liand.  In  his 
.■■tory  of  Texas,  Nevin  O.  IVinter  refers  to  the  fall  of 
the  ,\lamo  as  follows:  “It  is  the  most  superlatively 
dramatic  episode  in  this  history  of  the  United  States. 
The  fall  of  the  Alamo,  ami  massacre  of  its  garrison, 
caused  a profound  sen.sation  throughout  the  entire 
I'nited  States,  as  well  as  'I'exas.  It  is  a part  of  ,\meri- 


can  history,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  history  that  has  been 
soul-filling  from  the  very  beginning  of  time.  The 
heroism  of  the  defenders  has  been  ranked  with  that 
shown  at  Thermopylae  and  at  the  charge  of  Balaklava. 
It  is  not  remarkable  for  the  numbers  engaged  on  the 
,\lamo  side,  for  they  numbered  less  than  two  hundred; 
but  it  is  notable  because  of  the  courage  and  patriotism 
of  the  defenders  who  fought  until  the  very  last  man 
had  fallen.  Greater  bravery  or  grander  heroism  could 
no  man  show.  As  has  been  said:  “Thermopylae  had 
its  messenger  of  defeat;  but  the  Alamo  had  none.” 
Data:  February,  1917,  11  a.m.;  full  sun;  8 x 10  view- 
camera;  12-inch  Dagor;  stop,  F/32;  B.  & J.  3-time 
color-screen;  1 second;  8 x 10  Cramer  Iso;  M.  Q. 
developer;  contact  ,\zo  print. 

W.  R.  Bradford,  in  his  willingness  to  assist  the 
embryonic  flashlight-worker,  does  not  seem  to  care 
whether  the  illustrations  to  his  article  represent 
him  at  his  best  or  not.  Photo-Era  readers  have 
had  ample  proof  of  his  mastery  in  this  difficult 
branch  of  photography.  Preparing  the  paper  dur- 
ing a few  odd  moments  of  his  extremely  busy  life, 
Mr.  Bradford  sent  what  prints  he  happened  to 
have  on  hand,  but  they  suffice  to  illustrate  what  he 
xvants  to  say.  “Fire,”  page  187,  shows  spirited 
action,  capital  expression  and  a well-balanced  figure. 
Data:  “Evening  Occupations” — 1 x 5 Cycle  Graphic; 
6-inch  Velostigmat;  N.  F.  Imperial  plate;  Ortol, 
in  tank;  enlarged  on  Krux'o,  .Semi-Matte,  Soft. 
“Beauty  and  the  Bea.st” — I x 5 Cycle  Graphic;  11- 
inch  Dallmeyer  Rectilinear;  F/7.5  stop;  Panchromatic 
plate;  Watkins  Thermo-Pyro,  in  tank;  enlarged  on 
Kru.xo,  Semi-Matte,  Soft.  “Fire!” — I x 5 Cycle 
Graphic;  7-inch  Verito;  stop,  F/7;  Panchromatic  plate; 
Watkins  Thermo-P.yro,  in  tank;  65  x 8|  print  on 
Enlarging  Cyko,  Plat.  Little  Rumpus  in  the 

Cook-Hou.se” — 1 x 5 Cycle  Graphic;  9-inch  Struss 
Pictorial;  stop,  F/11;  Panchromatic  plate;  Ortol  in 
tank;  enlarged  on  Kruxo,  Soft  Semi-Matte. 

A mo\de-arti.st,  at  play,  is  what  we  see  on  page  191. 
This  is  probably  also  true  of  the  camera-man,  who 
spends  most  of  his  time  in  recording  the  exciting 
episodes  of  motion-picture  plays,  hence  he,  too,  is  glad 
of  a diversion.  The  result  shown  here  is  admirable  in 
the  artistic  portrayal  of  the  climax  of  a successful  duck- 
shooting trip.  The  print  is  iiublished  here  by  courtesy 
of  the  IVIack  Sennett  Comedies. 

Belle  .lohnson  has  won  an  enviable  reputation  as  a 
home-])ortrait  artist,  and  the  old  lady  busy  knitting, 
page  193,  is  one  of  the  best  things  she  has  done.  The 
happy  scene  forms  a tremendous  contrast  to  what  may 
be  going  on  where  “her  boy  ” is  at  the  moment;  but 
the  eye  prefers  this  ])icture  of  peace  and  happiness  to 
one  of  strife  and  ruin. 

W.  S.  Davis  has  achieved  marked  success  in  moon- 
light photography,  and,  altlunigh  the  ])icture  on  page 
195  was  published  in  these  pages,  November,  1917, 
and  rea[)pears  merely  to  clear  a point  regarding  the 
outlines  of  lunar  shadows,  it  will  give  renewed  pleasure. 
The  data,  too,  will  be  found  of  interest — “On  a Win- 
ter’s Night  ”;  exposure,  30  minutes,  commencing  at 
7.12  P.M.;  clear  moonlight  on  the  subject;  G-inch  Ilex 
anastigmat  at  full  aperture  of  F/G.3;  Roebuck  Double- 
Coated  Ortho,  plate,  3|  x 4j. 


The  picturesque  view  along  the  Riviera,  near  Cannes, 
on  page  197.  has  a twofold  interest.  It  attracts  on 
account  of  its  exceptionally  artistic  design  and  striking 
effect  of  chiaroscuro,  and  has  a personal  interest  in 
that  it  comes  direct  to  us  as  the  i)roduct  of  an  American 
soldier.  Sergeant  Hodges,  serving  with  the  Canadian 
forces  in  France.  (See  his  letter  on  page  190.)  The 
composition  reflects  in  a highly  creditahle  degree  the 
artistic  perception  and  technical  skill  of  the  soldier- 
camerist. 

One  of  the  gifts  of  the  accomplished  William  Luil- 
lum,  .Jr.,  is  writing  poetry,  several  admirable  specimens 
of  which  have  alreadj’  found  their  way  into  the.se  pages. 
One  of  his  most  recent  poems,  and  illustrated  by  him- 
self. appears  on  page  198.  It  is  born  of  his  great  love 
of  children.  Data;  5x7  Premo;  13-inch  Verito  lens; 
stop.  F/0.3;  window;  1 second;  Stanley;  pyro;  j)rint 
on  Cyko;  developed  with  Duratol. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

H.  B.  Rudolph  has  been  a faithful  jjarticipant  in  the 
competition  for  advanced  workers,  and  by  ilint  of  sheer 
merit  has  won  a number  of  prizes  including  the  first 
three  times.  This  last-named  feat  entitles  him  to  a 
well-earned  rest,  after  which  it  is  hoped  that  he  will 
resume  his  interest.  Ilis  present  success,  page  201.  is 
due,  as  usual,  to  his  novel  and  artistic  treatment  of  the 
theme.  Nothing  in  this  engrossing  scene  suggests  pre- 
arrangement or  the  presence  of  the  photographer.  It 
is  spontaneous  throughout,  and  the  residt  is  eminently 
artistic.  A slight  flaw  in  the  composition — and  one 
due  to  an  oversight — is  the  corner  of  the  mantel-piece, 
at  the  left,  with  its  distracting  highlights.  Trimming 
of  the  print,  or,  l)etter  still,  work  on  the  negative,  will 
remedy  this  defect.  Data;  5 x 7 Century;  7-inch 
Euryplan  lens;  stop,  F 10;  Luxo  Flashpowder;  Stand- 
ard Orthonon;  Kathol-Hydro,  in  tray;  enlarged  on 
P.  )M.  C.  No.  2;  i>rint  on  Kathol-Hydro. 

Unusually  jmlicious  management  of  a difficult  i)rob- 
lem — a decorated  and  illuminated  Christmas-tree — 
marks  the  picture  by  W.  Stelcik.  on  iiage  203.  Ordi- 
narily, this  theme  is  spoiled  by  the  numerous  glitter- 
ing objects  that  are  characteristic  of  the  ideal  Christ- 
mas-tree. It  is  a gladdening  sight;  but  to  make  it  the 
subject  of  an  artistic,  harmonious  and  wholly  ]deasing 
camera-picture  retpiires  rare  skill.  .Mr.  Stelcik  has 
accomplished  it.  The  children  at  [ilay  constitute  the 
principal  artistic  feature  and  the  interest  gradually 
dimini.shes  in  the  direction  of  the  tree,  which,  though 
subordinated,  plays  its  part  with  due  effect.  The 
lighting-scheme,  throughout,  merits  the  highest  praise. 
Data;  -Ip.xi.;  1 x .5  Conley  Camera;  fitted  with  Deltar 
.Vnastigmat;  stoi),  F,  8;  3 seconds;  Standard  Ortho.; 
Hydrochinon,  in  tray;  print  on  .\zo  .\  .soft. 

“The  Lone  Stocking.”  page  201,  is  eloquently  ex- 
pressive in  its  chilflish  simplicity  and  trust.  I'he 
pictorial  design  of  bilateral  .symmetry  is  singularly 
appropriate.  It  is  a modest  theme,  and  it  is  little 
stories,  like  the  one  by  Mr,  Hurt,  that  ai)j)eal  success- 
fully to  the  beholder's  imagination  and  sympathies. 
Data;  2.A  Brownie;  3 second;  roll-film;  i)yro-soda, 
in  tank;  eidargeil  with  Heliar,  on  Royal  Bromide; 
.\midol. 

Beginners'  Competition 

It  is  a Japanese  pietorialist  who,  ikj  doubt,  moved 
by  the  mellifluous  strains  of  the  [)opular  .song,  has 
expressed  his  artistic  symj)athy  in  the  form  of 
a charming  picture  of  the  Suwanee  River.  Data; 
August,  5 P..M.;  good  light;  No.  1 Kodak;  4j-inch 
lessar;  stop,  F/8;  3-time  filter;  ! .secoiul;  Rexo 


film;  Tancol  in  Kodak  film-tank;  Cyko  Semi-Matte 
Double  Weight. 

The  haiipy  genre,  page  209.  is  suggestive  of  an  at- 
home  entertainment  the  two  children  may  be  witness- 
ing. The  lighting  is  extremely  well  managed  and  the 
expression  seems  natural,  not  forced.  Data;  IMarch, 
1915.2p.m.;  bright  day  outside;  4x5Conley;  Gj-inch 
R.  R.lens;  stoii,  F/8;  tndb;  Stanley;  H.  M.  Developer, 
in  tray;  Azi.)  Buff  smooth. 

Emil  H.  Kopp,  Jr.,  has  expressed  most  admiralily 
the  general  feeling  of  spring  in  his  view  of  a iJath  in 
the  woods,  page  210.  The  entrance  and  exit  of  the 
path  shows  .sound  artistic  knowledge  and,  together 
with  the  delicate  rendering  of  the  slender  trees  and 
the  young  foliage,  forms  an  imaginative  and  sati.sfying 
|)icture.  Data;  .May,  10.30  .\.m.;  bright  light;  Pre- 
moette  Jr.  lA — 2|  x ; fitted  with  Zeiss  Kodak  lens; 
sto]),  F/IG;  1 .second;  Premo  Film-Pack;  jjyro; 
print  on  Cyko  Professional.  This  is  an  enlargement 
of  a part  of  a negative  which  was  awaTsled  Honorable 
Mention  in  the  November  competition  and  was  en- 
larged in  acca)r<lance  with  a suggestion  of  the  Editor. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

Our  critical  readers  will  welcome  William  S.  Davis' 
generous  contril)ution  for  their  thoughtful  considera- 
tion. It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  this  [jicture  is  not  a 
spontaneous  i>roduct  of  Mr,  Davis'  well-known 
artistic  ability,  but  was  jjrepared  sjtecially  for  this 
department.  Therefore,  in  this  instance  as  in  others, 
our  readers  are  invited  to  be  as  uns])ariiig  in  their 
criticism  as  they  like.  It  may  1)C  stated,  also,  that  the 
I)ictorial  contributors  to  this  section  are  all  “good 
s])orts,”  and  accept,  good-naturedly,  a.  statement  of 
their  shortcomings.  Friendly,  intelligent  criticism, 
and  not  ridicule  or  abuse,  is  requested. 

Mr.  Davis  has  entitled  his  exi)eriment,  "Spring- 
Evening.''  and  gives  the  following  data;  .\pril,  G.40 
P.M.;  diffused  light;  4x5  view-camera;  7.Cinch  R,  R. 
lens;  at  F/8;  \ Ingento  color-screen;  GO  seconds; 
4 X 5 Cramer  Inst.  Iso.;  Edinol-IIyilro;  contact  print. 

Preparing  for  Bird-Photography 

.Vt  about  this  time  our  feathered  songsters  will  leave 
their  winter-homes  in  the  South  for  their  real  homes 
in  the  North,  for  there  they  breed  and  produce  their 
finest  music.  J'he  prudent  t)ird-i>liotograi)her  will 
therefore  await  the  arrival  of  his  feathered  friends  and 
make  their  i)ortraits.  The  novice  will  make  his 
I)reparations.  particularly  with  regard  to  the  proper 
ecpiipment,  inclmling  the  device  for  the  re(|uireil  long- 
di,stance  sna[»shots.  To  this  end  he  should  not  neglect 
to  read  Mr.  Cuy  Bailey’s  invaluable  article  on  the 
sulqeet  imljlished,  with  numerous  illustrations,  in 
Piioto-Er.\,  May  1917. 

The  greatest  authority  on  this  fascinating  and  great- 
ful branch  of  photography  is  Browuell's  "Photography 
for  the  Sportsmail-.Naturalist.  " This  admirable  work, 
a volume  of  over  309  ])ages  and  fully  illustrated,  deals 
with  the  etitire  subject  of  nature-study;  also  how  to 
photogra])h  wihl  animals  in  their  habitats,  the  smaller 
animals,  lards  and  their  young,  birds’  nests,  in.sects, 
fish,  reptiles  and  amphibia;  also  wild-llowers,  trees, 
shruijs  and  fungi. 

.Vnother  excellent  book  is  " Tlie  .Sj)ort  of  Bird-Study,  ” 
by  Herbert  K.  .Joli.  Here,  too,  the  author  shows  the 
success  in  binl-photography,  as  attested  by  1.31  gooil 
camera-pictures  of  his  own  production. 

The  price  of  each  book  is  !fi2.00.  plus  postage  accorrl- 
ing  to  zone.  Orders  should  t)c  sent  to  Puotcj-Er.\ 
M ,\c;,\ziXE,  3G7  Iloylston  Street,  Bostorj,  Mass. 
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The  Speed  of  Airplane-Photographers 

The  importance  of  airplane-photography,  and, 
probably,  the  deciding  factor  in  winning  the  war  for 
the  Allies,  was  emphasized  in  a January  editorial. 
But  its  ultimate  success  depends  upon  the  supreme 
speed  of  the  operators — the  cameri.st  in  the  air  and 
the  photo-finisher  on  the  ground.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated l)y  a recent  incident  on  the  western  front,  as 
related  by  an  American  newspaper-correspondent:— 

'I'he  telephone  rang  and  a captain,  the  chief  of  the 
aerial  photographers,  answered  it. 

“Very  good.  Sir,  we  will  get  the  photo  for  you,” 
was  what  the  captain  said,  replying  to  a terse  com- 
mand that  came  over  the  wire. 

“You’ll  excn.se  me  for  a while,”  he  said,  turning  to 
me.  “Headquarters  has  word  of  a concentration 
behind  the  German  lines,  about  eleven  miles  from 
here.  They  want  me  to  go  over  and  make  a photo.” 

When  they  were  just  over  the  German  lines,  a 
lot  of  white  puffs  ai>peared  in  the  .sky,  directly  under 
them,  and,  while  we  could  hear  no  sounds  becau.se 
the  wind  was  blowing  from  us,  we  knew  that  the  Ger- 
man anti-craft  guns  were  popi)ing  away  at  them. 

Pre.sently  they  returned.  The  captain  hurried  into 
a darkroom  with  an  assistant  and  for  some  minutes 
all  was  silence. 

'I'hen  he  poked  his  head  through  the  partly  opened 
door  and  said  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a boy: — 

“She’s  a dandy;  best  one  I’ve  made  in  a week!” 

In  exactly  two  hours  and  five  minutes  from  the  time 
he  got  orders  over  the  telephone  he  laid  the  finished 
print  on  the  desk  of  his  superior  officer  at  headquarters. 

And  within  ten  minutes  the  heavy  guns  of  his  army 
were  concentrating  a destructive  fire  on  an  area  be- 
hind the  German  lines  where,  the  aerial  idiotograph 
showed,  re-enf((rcements  and  supplies  were  being 
In'ought  up! 

It  was  a twenty-two-year-old  boy-photographer 
who  made  an  aerial  i)hotograi)h  which  showed  the 
Germans  putting  in  i)lace,  twenty-six  miles  east  of 
Dunkirk,  on  the  English  Channel,  a monster  gun 
capable  of  throwing  a one-ton  shell  int(j  that  city. 

Discrediting  Amateur  Photography 

In  direct  and  commendable  contrast  to  the  photog- 
rai)hers  who  <lo  regular  professional  work,  but  adverti.se 
thenrselves  as  amateur  [jliotographers,  are  the  amateurs 
who  not  only  pursue  their  hobby  exclusively  for 
pleasure,  but  take  jiains  to  make  the  fact  known 
publicly.  Eor  instance,  here  is  one  of  Photo-Eha’s 
most  faithful  contributors,  Louis  H.  Murray,  each  of 
whose  pictures  l)ears  on  the  back  the  following  small 
neatly-])rinted  laliel,  "Louis  R.  Murray,  canierist, 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  I’liotograjdiy  for  Pleasure.” 

.Vnother  ca.se  is  that  of  James  Mallace  J’ondelicek, 
who  <listributcd,  free  of  charge,  about  twenty-live 
prints  of  his  prize-ijict ure,  “The  S|)irit  of  Summer,” 
among  PnoT()-EK.\’.s  sub.scribers.  The.se  8 x 10  iirints 
were  made  on  the  finest  grade  of  paper  obtainaljle,  and 
in  two  cases  where  the  prints  were  damaged  in  trans- 
mission, he  sent  duplicates.  'I'he.se  examples  of  the 
true  status  of  amateur  photograi)hy,  though  not 
nece.s.sary  to  be  emulated,  are  refreshing. 


Art  in  Motion -Pictures 

The  reason  that  Photo-Era  has  not  waxed  en- 
thusiastic regarding  the  art-value  of  motion-pictures, 
is  because  so  many  films  are  inferior  in  worknamship — 
showing  lack  of  care  in  preparation  and  skill  in  execu- 
tion. Were  it  not  for  the  predominating  element 
of  fun  or  pathos  that  appeals  most  strongly  to  the 
average  audience,  such  pictures  would  not  be  toler- 
ated; but  .somehow,  they  "get  by.” 

In  plea.sant  contrast  to  such  tawdry  motion-pict- 
ures are  the  Metro  film.s — at  least  those  presented 
at  the  Park  Theatre,  Boston.  It  has  been  a posi- 
tive delight  to  note  the  superb  groupings  of  the  princi- 
pal actors,  the  striking  effects  of  lighting  and  the 
reali.stic  relief  of  some  of  the  figures  against  the  sur- 
roundings, in  the  photo-play,  “The  Lifted  Veil,”  for  in- 
stance. The  latest  Metro  film  we  were  privileged  to 
admire,  for  nobility  and  dignity  of  theme,  and  uni- 
formly artistic  excellence  of  production,  was  “The 
Weaver  of  Dreams,”  adapted  from  Myrtle  Reed’s 
novel  of  the  same  name.  Here  is  a photo-play  that 
makes  the  strongest  appeal  to  the  painter  and  to  the 
photo-pietorialist.  Scene  follows  scene  with  almost 
bewildering  frequency  presenting  novel  and  beauti- 
ful effects  in  lighting,  as  well  as  delightful  groupings 
in  the  open  and  indoors.  Whether  it  be  a view  of  a 
pergola  or  a bower  radiant  with  sunshine;  an  artis- 
tically charming  wood-interior  teeming  with  plays  of 
light  and  shadow,  or  a strikingly  beautiful  contre-jovr 
effect  produced  by  one  of  the  girl-stars  walking 
towards  the  sun,  it  gives  evidence  of  the  supreme 
skill  of  the  arti,sts  who  planned  and  reproduced  it. 

The  professional,  ambitious  to  oldain  new  ideas 
in  portrait-lighting,  and  the  amateur  pictorialist, 
eager  to  produce  novel  effects  in  light  and  shade, 
should  hasten  to  see  this  remarkable  film,  “The 
Weaver  of  Dreams.” 

An  Appropriate  Chemical  Change 

Our  readers  may  remember  a beautiful  bunch  of 
grapes  lying  on  a table,  the  work  of  Mi.ss  Marillier, 
the  distinguished  English  ])hotographer  of  flowers  and 
fruit,  and  published  in  these  i)ages  sev'eral  years  ago, 
.Vt  the  time  it  was  halftoned,  the  print  had  a warm- 
black  ai)pearance.  It  was  then  placed  in  a drawer 
of  a cabinet  and  soon  forgotten. 

In  removing  the  contents  of  this  particular  drawer, 
recently,  I came  acro.ss  iMiss  Marillier’s  picture  and 
was  astonished  to  find  that  the  original  warm-black 
tone  had  given  way  entirely  to  a rich  purple  one — 
eminently  appropriate.  Suitably  framed,  it  now 
occupies  a place  in  my  dining-room. 

A Problem  Solved 

On  showing  to  my  little  daughter,  aged  three  and  a 
half,  what  1 fondly  imagined  was  a i>orlrait  of  herself, 
she  exclaimed,  “That’s  a i)hotograi)h  of  me  having 
my  photograph  taken!  ” 

Now  I come  to  hiok  at  it,  I am  inclined  to  agree. 
That’s  what  it  is  e.rarlli/,  but  nothing  more. 

Truly  the  younger  generation  are  wiser  than  their 
f a t h ers . — S a ton  . 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


The  Toronto  Camera  Club 

The  Fifteenth  Salon,  Twenty-Seventh  Annual 
Exhibition  of  the  Tortuito  Camera  Club  will  be  held 
May  1-18,  inclusive,  at  the  Art  Museum  of  Toronto. 
The  Exhibition  is  international  in  character,  and 
open  to  members  and  non-members  alike.  The  com- 
mittee welcomes  the  co-operation  of  photographers  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  its  efforts  to  make  the  forth- 
coming exhibition  a success.  A bronze  Plaque  will 
be  awarded  to  the  best  print  in  the  Salon.  Hronze 
medals  will  be  awarded  as  follows: — Class  A — Land- 
scape, six  awards;  Cla.ss  B — Portraiture,  four  awards; 
Class  C — Eigure-Studies,  two  awards;  Cla.ss  D — 
Marine,  two  awards;  Class  E — .\rchitecture,  two 
awards;  Class  F — Genre,  two  awards;  Class  G — 
Miscellaneous,  four  awards.  Entry-blanks  and  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  from  R.  M.  Browne, 
Secretary,  2 Gould  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Southern  California  Camera  Club 

The  officers  of  the  Southern  California  Camera 
Club,  for  the  current  year,  are:  h'reil  Archer,  [iresi- 
dent;  Frank  Shirley,  vice-president;  J.  M.  Baxter, 
treasurer;  Miss  flrrie  M.  Close,  .secretary;  W.  C. 
Sa^\wer,  librarian.  The  club  is  getting  to  be  a real 
club.-  Several  members  are  reiiresented  at  the  Salons, 
notably  Mr.  Archer,  d'he  equipment  is  constantly 
being  improved  and  new  members  are  added.  In  a 
short  time,  a class  for  beginners  is  to  be  organized  and 
on  the  plan  that  the  five  dollars'  fuition  shall  be 
ajiplied  as  membership-fee  in  case  fhe  sfudent  should 
wish  to  join  the  club  and  be  voterl  uiion  favorably  liy 
the  club.  The  course  will  cover  all  branches  of  jihoto- 
graphic  work  and  be  well  worth  the  fee.  whether  the 
student  joins  or  not.  Men  who  wish  to  take  iq)  jihotog- 
raphy  in  the  army,  after  the  course  is  finished,  would 
do  well  to  investigate.  Mr.  Jackson,  a former  member 
of  the  Philadelphia  Camera  Clul).  has  joined  and  is 
proving  a great  addition  to  the  club.  Many  little 
handy  arrangements  are  the  result  of  his  ingenuity  and 
thoughtfulness  of  the  interests  of  the  club. 

The  Honeycomb  and  the  Bee 

Oi'R  esteemed  confrere,  Edward  F.  Bigelow,  editor 
of  The  Guide  In  Nature,  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  nature- 
lovers  and  students  of  natural  history  for  his  illumi- 
nating and  valuable  article.  ‘Tfow  Honeybees  Pro- 
duce Honeycomb,"  printed  in  the  February  number 
of  his  jmblication.  Mr.  Piigelow  had  devoted  six  years 
of  his  life  to  the  investigation  and  study  of  the  subject 
and  arrives  at  conclusions  that  force  him  to  take  issue 
with  several  scientific  ant  liorif ies,  including  Darwin. 

In  {jroving  his  fheory  of  fhe  production  of  the 
honeycomb  by  the  little  bu.sy  bee,  .Air.  Bigelow  shows 
about  twent.v  admirable  photogra))hs,  including  a 
number  of  excellent  photomicrographs,  imparting 
tlie  maximum  value  to  a subject  that  cannot  but  api)eal 
to  every  lover  anrl  student  of  natural  history.  J'welve 
cents  in  .stamj)s  mailed  to  .Mr.  Bigelow,  Arcadia.  Sound 
Beach.  Conn.,  will  bring  to  the  sender  a copy  of  this 
particular  issue  of  The  Guide  to  Nature. 


Your  Lens  in  Action 

.VccoKDi.XG  to  official  reports  received  from  fhe 
.American  Army  in  France,  American  air-plane 
photographers,  by  means  of  cameras  equi])ped  with 
len.ses  contributed  by  patriotic  American  j)hotog- 
ra|)hers,  amateur  and  ])rofessional.  achieved  im- 
portant results  by  procuring  ]>hotograi)hs  which 
enabled  the  .American  troops  to  gain  a decisive  vic- 
tory. By  means  of  these  airplane-photographs. 
American  heavy  artillery  concentrated  on  the  enemy 
Minenwerfer-batteries  and  obliterated  the  position. 
Many  direct  hits  with  big  explosive  shells  were  made, 
tindjers  were  blown  high  in  the  air,  and  ex])losions — 
prol)al)ly  of  enemy  ammunition  and  gas — resulteil. 
()f  course,  the.se  actions  were  not  without  serious 
losses,  including  airplanes  with  their  effective  camera- 
eyes,  and  it  is  imperative  that  the  latter  be  replaced 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Patriotic  camerists  who  have  not  .vet  contrib- 
uted lenses  of  the  required  speed  and  focal  length,  are 
urged  to  do  so  without  delay.  These  lenses  should 
be  .sent  to  Equipment  Division,  U.  S.  Signal  (.’orps 
Signal  Ecpiipment  Xo.  .‘38,  If!)  D Street,  X.  E., 
AAashington,  1).  C.  .A  reasonable  price  will  lie  |)aid 
for  each  lens  accepted. 

The  Bangor  Society  of  Art 

The  Sixth  .Annual  Exhibition  of  Photogra])h,y, 
Paintings,  .Arts  and  Crafts,  of  the  Bangor  Societ.v  of 
.Art  will  be  held  in  the  Fine  .Arts  Gallery  of  the  Public 
Library,  Bangor,  Maine,  from  May  (>  to  18,  inclusive, 
1918.  All  exhibits  must  reach  the  galler.v  of  the 
Bangor  Public  Librar.y  not  later  than  April  ‘ii,  1918. 
This  exhibition  aims  to  Ije  national  in  scojic  and  in- 
terest. Entrance-blanks  and  other  particulars  ma.y 
be  obtained  from  Mi.ss  .Alice  G.  Welch,  Secretary 
Bangor  Society  of  .Art,  1;1.'5  Essex  Street,  Bangor, 
Maine. 

Signal  Corps  Accepts  Eastman  Offer 

The  immediate  need  of  several  thousand  skilled 
photographers  to  do  "ground  work”  connected  with 
aviation-photograph.v,  impelled  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Compan.v  to  offer  one  floor  of  a new  building  at  Kodak 
Park  for  barracks,  darkrooms  and  class-rooms  free 
of  charge  until  .August  1,  1918.  The  offer  was  accei)ted 
grafefull.y  by  the  government,  and  work  is  now  l)ciug 
rushed  to  install  the  special  fixtures  re(piired.  The 
.school  will  be  in  charge  of  Signal  Corps  olficers  detaileil 
for  the  purpose  and  the.v  will  be  assisted  b.v  al>out 
fift.y  instructors  from  the  technical  staff  of  the  East- 
man Kodak  Compan.v.  I'he  floor  of  the  building 
selected  contains  over  two  acres  of  Hoor-spacc  and  will 
accommodate  about  one  thousand  men  at  a time.  It 
is  exjjected  that  one  month  will  be  reipiired  to  train 
each  lot  of  men.  It  ma.y  not  be  known  generall.v  that 
the  ob.servers  who  operate  the  cameras  in  the  air- 
planes do  not  have  an.vthing  to  do  with  the  dcvelo])ing 
and  printing  of  i>ictures.  This  is  done  by  men  known 
as  "ground  men"  and  who  comprise  the  force  to  be 
trained  in  this  new  school. 
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Inter-Club  Lantern-Slide  Interchange 

It  is  generally  coiu-eded  that  lantern-slide  making  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  interesting  branches  of 
photograirhy.  However,  for  some  reason  there  appears 
to  he  a decline  in  interest  at  present.  To  counteract 
this,  and  to  revive  immediate  activity,  the  Inter-Club 
Lantern-Slide  Interchange — under  the  auspices  of  the 
Newark  Camera  Club — has  devised  a plan  whereby 
clubs  will  have  the  o])portunity  to  obtain  sets  of  lan- 
tern-slides at  nominal  expense.  Each  club  is  asked  to 
make  au  intitial  contribution  of  ten  lantern-slides  at 
once  and  to  send  ten  more  by  June  30,  1018.  These 
lantern-slides  will  be  made  up  into  sets  of  fifty  each  to 
be  .sent  from  club  to  club  for  seven  days'  use  for  demon- 
.stration  and  entertainment.  A registration-fee  of  one 
dollar  will  be  asse.ssed  each  club  to  cover  tran.sportation, 
packing  and  incidental  expenses.  The  only  additional 
expense  to  a club  will  be  the  cost  to  mail  the  lantern- 
slides  from  clul)  to  club.  To  start  the  fir-st  set  off,  the 
Newark  Camera  Club  will  contribute  fifty  slides. 
Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  Arthur  II. 
Farrow,  Lantern-Slide  Director,  ol  Richelieu  Terrace, 
Ne^\ark,  New  Jersey. 

Boston  Y.  M.  C.  U.  Camera  Club 

The  annual  mend)ers’  exhibition  of  tlie  Boston 
Young  Men's  Chri.stian  Union  Camera  Club  was 
held  at  48  Boylston  Street,  March  0 to  9.  There 
were  11 1 irrints  by  14  exhilritors.  The  pictures  seemed 
to  be  of  a higlier  order  of  merit  than  those  seen  at  any 
previous  memlrers'  exhibition.  Certainly,  there  was 
a noticeable  improvement  in  the  work  of  .several 
member.s — a definite  grasp  of  a theme,  intelligence 
in  develo])inent  and  breadth  of  treatment.  In  its 
l)ursuit  of  artistic  ideals,  the  club  is  .said  to  liave  pur- 
sued those  of  ,\rthur  Hammond,  a.  fellow-member 
and  a i)rofe.ssional  worker  of  distinction;  but  whatever 
his  influence,  it  cannot  be  denied  tliat  in  .several  in- 
stances memliers  showed  results  that  equalled,  if  they 
did  not  actually'  excel,  anything  Mr.  Hammond  has 
yet  produced.  This  refers,  particidarly,  to  the  still- 
life  exani])les  of  Mr.  .\strella. 

The  exhibition  owed  much  of  its  success  to  the  work 
of  Herl  )crt  B.  Turner,  whose  camera-activities  in 
foreign  climes,  during  the  jiast  ,vear,  have  yielded  a 
store  of  su])erb  pictorial  material,  especially  typical 
outdoor-scenes  of  rare  beauty.  J'he  best  ]>ictures 
were  not  necessarily  those  honored  by  the  jury,  for  in 
.some  unaccountable  way  the  tine,  rich  marines  of 
Mr.  Turner  and  two  consistent  still-life  pieces,  in  mul- 
tij)le  gum,  by  Air.  Astrella  faileil  of  recognition.  Mr- 
Hammoud  eapturefl  most  of  the  prizes,  as  lias  been 
his  wont,  largely,  perhaps,  because  of  his  masterful 
technii|iie. 

'I'he  most  attractive  i)ritits  in  the  collection  were: 
Landscape-(  hns.s — "FI  ('ai)itan.  " "Waterfall.  " and 
"Hawaiian  Landscape.  " by  Herbert  B.  Turner;  "Sand 
and  Sunlight  " (blue  ribbon),  a .sand-dune  of  delight- 
ful gradations,  by  Arthur  Hammond;  “Rustic  Bridge 
in  Winter,  " by  (i.  II.  Seelig;  “Bridle-Rath,”  by  Henry 
A.  Stanley;  “Meadow-Brook  in  Winter”  (red  rib- 
bon), by  G.  II.  Seelig,  and  “Meadow-Stream,  " by  G. 
H.  ,\kasu.  In  the  Alarine  Glass — “Wingaersheek 
Beach”  (blue  ribbon),  and  ” Rlum  Island  " (re<I 
ribbon) — a little  l)oy  at  ])lay  on  a sandy  beach,  by 
.Artluir  Hammond;  “,\t  the  Dock,"  in  deep  rich 
black  tone,  l)y  II.  I.  Saunders;  “Inner  Harbor  of 
Riva” — a superb  eombinat  ion  of  shipping  and  architect- 
ure, by  Herbert  B.  Turner;  two  grai)hic  surf-views  by 
G.  S.  .\kasn;  a seascai)e  of  noble  proportions  i)re- 


senting a liroad  expanse  of  ocean  and  sky  and  a splendid 
feeling  of  space  anil  freedom,  Iry  Charles  G.  Wells, 
and  several  animated  yachting-scenes  by  C.  W.  Garey. 
Genre-CIa.s.s — ‘AVaiting  for  Business”  (red  ribbon) 
Ijy  Chester  Grillo;  “Nude,”  the  recumbent  figure  of 
a young  woman,  near  a window  (fine  effect  of  illumi- 
nation), by  Herbert  B.  Turner;  a .young  woman  in 
the  costume  of  18(il  writing  a letter,  by  Louis  Astrella; 
and  an  artist  painting  in  winter-woods,  by  G.  H. 
Seelig.  Portrait-class — two  small  heads  by  Arthur 
Hammond;  a little  girl  with  out.stretched  hand  (open- 
air  portrait),  by  W.  F.  Burwell;  “The  Sicilian,” 
by  Louis  Astrella.  and  head  of  a young  girl  by  AI.  L. 
Vincent,  (ieneral-multiple  gum-print  of  still-life 
(fish  and  iiieces  of  lemon,  admirably  arranged  and 
lighted),  also  a gum-])rint  of  “Bed-time”  (group  of 
an  open  book,  spectacles,  i)ipe,  lighted  candle,  open 
tobacco-pouch,  match-box  and  burned  matche.s)  which, 
with  the  omission  of  the  minor  objects,  would  have 
been  a masterpiece,  by  Louis  Astrella;  “Sunlight 
on  Alarble”  (two  handsome  marble  vases  in  the  open, 
superb  effect  of  light  aiul  shade),  by  Edgar  Yates, 
and  “Nocturne” — a dwelling-liouse  bathed  in  moon- 
light, liy  Henry  A.  Stanley. 

Other  awards,  not  mentioned,  were,  in  the  Genre 
Class,  “Subway- Workers,”  by  Louis  Astrella,  blue 
ribbon;  in  the  General  Class,  “Vanltas,”  a still-life 
in  multiple  gum  by  Louis  Astrella,  blue  ribbon,  and 
California  Alission,”  by  Herbert  B.  Turner,  red 
ribbon.  No  awards  were  made  in  the  Portrait-Class, 
excepting  honorable  mention  to  .Arthur  Hammond 
for  a portrait,  “ Charlie.” 

Notwithstanding  that  the  exhibition  was  open  to 
the  public  only  four  days,  and  that  the  club's  quarters, 
including  the  exhiliition-room,  are  situated  on  the 
fourth  (top)  floor,  and  acces.sible  only  by  foot-power, 
the  attendance  was  remarkably  good — due,  in  a large 
degree,  to  the  efforts  of  the  publicity-committee, 
Edgar  Aates,  chairman.  The  judges  were  John  H. 
Garo,  Gurdon  R.  Fisher  and  E.  K.  Robinson.  The 
officers  of  the  club  are  W.  F.  Burwell.  pres't;  H. 
I.  Saunders;  vice-pres't;  Louis  Astrella,  sec’.v;  H.  C. 
Channen,  treas. 

Official  War-Pictures 

,\>r  excellent  pictorial  history  of  our  participation 
in  the  war  to  date  is  now  being  furnished  by  the 
photographs  and  lantern-slides  issued  by  the  Division 
of  Pictures,  Committee  of  Public  Information,  10 
Jackson  Place,  Washington,  1).  C.  well-arranged 
catalog  may  be  oljtained  from  the  Division  of  Pictures 
in  which  eaeli  photograph  and  lantern-slide  is  num- 
bered and  described  in  detail  to  enable  the  reader 
to  select  intelligently  the  [lictures  that  he  requires. 
.\n  index  aids  the  reader  to  locate  pictures  dealing 
with  any  [larticular  activity  in  which  he  may  be 
interested.  Official  Pictures  include  photographs 
made  by  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  United  States  .Arm.y, 
the  United  States  Navy,  the  Alarine  Corps  and  other 
branches  of  the  service,  and  French  and  Belgian 
official  |)hotogra|)hs.  Each  print  is  O5  x 85  inches  in 
size,  on  heavy  paper,  ferrotyped  and  ready  for  framing 
or  mounting,  and  may  be  had  at  10  cents  each,  postpaid. 
Lantern-slides  of  the  same  subjects  and  of  the  best 
workmanship,  suitable  for  ministers,  teachers,  lecturers 
and  others  may  lie  had  at  1.)  cents  each,  postpaid. 
When  ordering  be  sure  to  give  catalog-number  plainly 
and  to  include  10  cents  for  each  print  and  15  cents 
for  each  lantern-slide.  State  clearly  whether  print 
or  lantern-slide  is  wanted,  as  the  .same  catalog-number 
applies  to  both  |)rint  and  lantern-slide. 
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RECENT  PHOTO -PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 

^ [!? 

The  following  patents  are  reported  expressly  for  the 
Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  ])atent  law  offices 
of  Norman  T.  Whitaker,  370  Whitaker  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the 
patents  may  be  obtained  liy  semling  fifteen  cents 
in  stamps. 

Automatic  Camera-Actuating  Device  has  been 
invented  by  George  V.  Nishiyama.  of  Denver,  Colo., 
jiatent  No.  l.‘2aO.(i‘2S.  The  patentee  claims  as  fol- 
lows: A camera-operating  device  comprising  a casing, 
liearings  carried  by  the  casing,  a housing  in  the  casing, 
a signal-bell  slidable  uijon  the  housing,  guiding- 
pins  extemfing  from  the  bell  through  the  bearings, 
resilient  means  yieldably  holding  the  bell  in  a raised 
position,  levers  pivotally  mounted  and  having  their 
outer  end  portions  loo.sely  connected  with  the  pins 
and  their  inner  end  portions  extending  into  the  hous- 
ing, a ])iston  slidable  in  the  housing  and  yieldably 
held  in  a rai.sed  position,  and  .striking-means  actuated 
from  the  piston  as  the  lustou  moves  upwardly  to  en- 
gage the  levers  and  move  the  levers  to  draw  the  bell 
downwardly  into  operative  relation  to  the  striking- 
means. 

Ifichard  Stuart  Burdette,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
has  ju.st  been  granted  patent  No.  1,2.)((,7!)2  on  Con- 
vertible roll-film  Camera,  with  claims  as  follows: 
The  herein  described  spool  carrier  for  film-cameras, 
the  same  comprising  a pair  of  heads,  means  to  hold 
the  heads  in  spaced  relation  to  accommodate  there- 
between a smaller  film-roll.  |iivot-meaus  for  said 
roll  acting  through  the  head  : in  axial  alinement 
with  each  other,  means  carried  by  the  carrier  inter- 
mediate of  its  ends  to  bear  directly  upon  the  film 
to  control  the  rotation  or  unwinding  of  tlie  film 
arranged  between  .said  heads,  and  means  to  prev^ent 
the  rotation  of  the  carrier. 

Film-Shifting  Device  for  Cameras  has  just  lieen 
invented  by  Pincus  Brauner  and  Louis  W.  Bosen, 
of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  jiatent  No.  1.2.)3,20.'5,  in  which 
the  following  is  claimed:  In  a device  of  the  class 

de.scribed,  a roller  over  which  a film  jiasses  while 
driving  the  same,  a pinion  .secured  to  said  roller,  a 
gear-meshing  with  .said  [linion,  a cam  .secured  to  said 
gear  and  a spring  projecting  from  said  cam. 

Patent  No.  1.2.53.7i)(l,  on  Camera,  has  been  in- 
vented by  lycon  F.  Douglass,  of  San  Bafael,  Cal,,  in 
which  the  following  is  claimed:  In  a Camera,  a light- 
dividing  member  comprising  a cubical  glass  made 
up  to  two  i.sosceles  right-angle  prisms,  the  hypote- 
nuse of  which  forms  a diagonal  surface  in  the  cube, 
whereby  light  is  reflected  ami  trausmitted  in  substan- 
tially equal  portion  in  right-angular  directions,  and 
screens  of  different  colors  near  the  emergent  faces 
of  said  cube. 

Henry  Yan  Iloevenberg  has  invented  Photo- 
graphic -Apparatus,  in  Lake  Placid  Club,  N.  Y.,  jiatent 
No.  1.2.5L013,  in  which  the  following  is  claimed: 
In  a camera-attachment  adajited  to  cobiierate  with 
the  camera  by  operating  the  shutter  of  the  same,  the 
combination  with  a shutter-actuator,  a shaft  for 
driving  .said  cam,  a spring  for  driving  said  shaft,  a dog 
on  said  shaft,  a latcli  engaging  said  dog,  and  means 
to  release  said  latch. 


Reuben  Newman  of  New  York  City  has  invented 
a Means  to  Develo])  Films  which  has  been  patented  as 
No.  l,25(i,247. 

Patent  No.  1,25.5,338,  on  a Motion-Picture  Film, 
has  just  been  granted  to  Charles  B.  Rearick,  of  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Austin  D.  Brixev  of  New 
York,  N.  Y.  ' 

An  improvement  in  a Motion-Picture  Projecting- 
Machine  has  been  patented  by  Nicholas  Power  of 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Nicholas  Power  ('om- 
pauy.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  a corporation  of  Delaware. 
Patent  No.  is  1,2.55.330. 

,Vn  Exposure- Meter  for  Cameras  has  been  jiatented 
by  John  P.  Howie  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
patent  No.  1,255,107. 

A ])ateut  on  a Motion-Picture  Apparatus  has  lieen 
issued  to  Ira  F.  Peek,  of  Greenwood.  .Miss.,  No. 
1,2.55,041. 

.John  G.  Jones,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  invented  a 
Photograidiie  Film-Cartriilge  which  is  disclosed  in 
patent  N'o.  1,2,55,017.  Patent  rights  have  been 
assigned  to  Eastman  Kodak  Com]3auy,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

means  for  Operating  Camera-Shutters  has  been 
invented  by  Benjamin  Lot  Parker  of  Genoa,  Illinois, 
patent  No.  1,254,!)31. 

\ Cnitary  Dissolving-Mew  Projeetion-.Viiparatus 
has  just  been  patented  as  No.  1,2.54,724  I>y  William  L. 
Pattenson  of  Rochester,  N.Y.  Patentee  has  assigneil 
his  rights  to  Bamsch  & Lomb  Optical  Company, 
Rochester,  N.Y.. 

,V  Mefhoii  and  .Apparatus  for  Synchronously  Pro- 
ducing .Sounds  to  accompany  iMotion-Pictures  has  been 
patentcil  by  Elmer  Louis  Greensfelder,  of  Baltimore, 
M<1.,  ])ateiit  No.  1.2.54,(!84. 

Patent  No.  1,2.54,590,  entitled  Indicia  Device  for 
Cameras,  has  lieen  granted  to  William  F.  Gongaware, 
of  Oceaniiark,  Cal. 

Mark  W.  Collet,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  invented  a 
Shader  for  Cameras  which  is  now  disclosed  in  his 
patent  No.  1,2.54,579. 

Edward  .1.  Hunt,  of  West  Orange,  N.  J..  has  been 
issued  a patent  No.  1,254.503.  on  a Camera-ShuUer 
Control. 

Patent  No.  1.2.54.487  has  been  granted  to  Charles 
W.  Eberling,  of  Wheeling,  W.  \'a.,  on  a l‘'ilm-Controlled 
Mechanism  for  Synchronized  Motion-Picture  and 
Sound- Record  Carriers. 

Harrison  W.  Rogers,  of  New  York  (’ity.  has  been 
granted  a patent  No.  1,254,430  on  a Film-Control 
Mechanism  for  Motion-Picture  and  Sound-Repro- 
ducing Means. 

Guy  E.  Stanscll,  of  .Seattle.  Wash.,  has  been  granted 
Patent  No.  1,2.54,373  on  .Vutomatie  Film-I'eed  for 
Chimeras. 

,M  achiiie  for  the  .\utomatic  Development  of  Photo- 
graphic Plates  and  Films  has  been  invented  and 
patented  by  Hinton  J.  Baker,  of  .\ugusta,  (la.,  iiatent 
,No.  1,25  4.309. 

Patent  No.  1,2.54,273  on  an  Endless  Film  Reel 
has  been  issued  to  Saul  Ponon  of  Newark,  ,\,  J., 
assignor  to  Daylight  Kinema  Corporation  of  .New 
York,  N.  Y.,  a corporation  of  New  h ork. 
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LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 

Wi 

There  is  a large  and  important  exhibition  open 
in  London  now  wliicli  is  deserx'edly  attracting  much 
attention,  and  the  main  body  of  which  is  made  up  of 
most  intensely  interesting  photographs.  It  is  the 
Imperial  War  Exhibition  and  is  being  field  in  the 
Galleries  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  kindly  lent  by  the 
President  and  Council.  The  entire  proceeds  go  to  the 
British  Red  Cross.  It  has  been  organized  by  the 
Joint  War  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and  Order  of 
St.  John.  To  illustrate  how  the  exhibition  is  kept 
up  to  date,  already  there  are  on  view  the  relics  of 
the  Gotha  brought  ilown  in  flames  a few  days  back 
in  Essex — in  fact,  during  the  last  night-raid.  The 
engine,  a wing  pierced  by  shrajmel,  and  a machine- 
gun,  can  be  .seen  almost  hot  from  the  combat.  But 
to  return  to  the  photographs.  At  the  beginning  of 
1915  u hen  war-photograj)hs  were  scarcer,  one  was  net 
so  inclined  to  be  critical,  and  the  public  accepted 
gratefully  anything  that  would  suggest  even  remotely 
the  reality  of  war-conditions.  Now,  however,  after 
three  and  a half  years  the  standard  of  war-jiictures 
has  naturally  risen,  and  nowhere  is  this  fact  more 
evident  than  here.  The  photographic  work  is  of  a 
really  high  order  and  there  are  in  one  of  the  rooms 
pictures  that  are  not  only  dramatic  and  horribly 
intere.sting,  but  of  a ])ictorial  quality  that  would  gain 
attention  for  them  even  if  the  sulrjects  they  repre- 
sented were  not  so  vitally  arresting. 

There  is  one  section  called  “The  Work  of  the 
Navy,”  about  which  the  catalog  tells  us: — “The  pict- 
ures in  tins  .section  have  been  supplied  by  the  Pic- 
torial Branch  of  the  Department  of  Information,” 
and  it  was  here  naturally  that  we  spent  most  of  our 
time.  The  prints  are  not  oidy  fine  photographic 
work,  l)ut  their  pictorial  quality  is  of  distinct  prac- 
tical value  in  really  making  them  more  convincing 
to  the  public.  The  man  in  the  street  feels  their 
ap]>eal.  We  saw  people  enjoying  them  and  finding 
it  difficult  to  leave  them,  as  they  would  never  have 
done  had  not  this  pictorial  quality  aroused  their  emo- 
tions. Tliey  could  not  probably  have  told  why,  but 
they  not  only  liked  but  felt  them.  There  was  one 
entitled,  “Night  Eiring  with  J'ull  Charges."  that 
reminded  us  of  Mr.  Mortimer's  strong  work,  and 
“Nearing  Completion" — a light  cruiser  in  cour.se 
f)f  construction — was  what  the  catalog  claimerl  for 
it,  viz.:  “One  of  the  finest  photograi)hs  ever  taken 
in  a dockyard.”  The  Ijeautiftil  quality  of  the  nega- 
tive gave  it  the  delicacy  of  a drawing,  and  the 
accuracy  of  the  camera  had  made  that  drawing 
perfect. 

There  were  the  usual  eidargcd  snapshots  which  one 
can  imagine  from  the  titles,  “Sandwiches  for  the 
W ounded,"  “Tending  the  Eoe."  “Awaiting  the 
Ambulance,  ’ and  so  on,  many  of  which  posse.sse<l 
real  interest.  In  front  of  the  photographs  that  hung 
on  the  walls  there  were  placed  relies  from  the  trenches, 
such  as  notice-lx>ards,  in  German,  English  and  French, 
trench-mortars,  machine-guns,  etc.,  and,  although  the.se 
actual  objects  from  the  front  generally  ab.sorb  ])eoi)le’s 
attention — being,  of  cour.se,  the  real  thing — we  noticed 
that,  at  the  .\cademy,  they  took  (piite  a .secondary 
place  as  compared  with  the  photograjjlis.  The 
suitability  of  photograi)hy  for  illustration,  and  (ju  a 


very  much  enlarged  scale,  is  being  increasingly  ap- 
preciated, and  war-pictures  have  had  much  to  do 
with  its  rapid  advance. 

There  were  .some  interesting  collections  of  war- 
medals,  .struck  by  the  various  nations  engaged.  Among 
the  German  exhibits,  the  Lusitania  medal  W'as  con- 
spicuous becau.se  of  its  size.  We  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  issued  in  diflerent  sizes:  but  the  examples 

shown  formed  an  imposing  circle,  only  the  design 
snff'ered  as  comi)ared  with  the  smaller  reproductions 
to  which  we  have  referred  in  previous  letters.  It 
there  ajjpeared  certainly  “beautifully  less”  quite 
apart  from  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  hate- 
area,  Artistically,  the  French  and  Italian  medals 
were  far  and  away  ahead  of  either  the  German  or 
English  productions.  Naturally,  camouflage  forms 
the  subject  of  many  of  the  pictures;  but  here  photog- 
raphy does  not  tell  the  tale  so  well  as  the  other  real 
exhibits  owing  to  the  black  and  white  rendering  that 
floes  not  distinguish  between  the  different  color- 
shafles.  A particularly  convincing  example  was 
shown  in  a suit  of  clothes,  worn  by  an  English  sniper 
who  accountefl  for  eighty  Germans.  Here  we  see 
a skilful  mingling  of  tree-  and  earth-colorings  with  a 
cap  adorned  with  a clot!  of  red  Somme  earth  as  the 
master-tf)uch.  We  left  the  galleries  with  a feeling 
that  they  must  be  revisited,  there  is  so  much  to  be 
seen,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  when  the 
wonders  of  ingenuity  and  .skill  have  been  studied  and 
one  realizes  that  they  are  all  devoted  to  killing  one's 
fellow  men,  it  is  a saddened  and  depressed  individual 
who  emerges  in  Piccadilly. 

The  Gamera  Club  is  holding  its  show  of  members’ 
work,  ami  consirlering  how  many  of  them  are  away 
on  active  service,  a very  creditable  little  exhibition 
it  is.  One  cannot  say  that  it  is  all  new  work;  but 
there  are  several  that  are  significant  of  the  stirring 
times  in  which  we  live.  This  members’  show  is  a 
hardy  annual  that  is  looked  on  as  a sign  that  the 
practice  of  photography  is  still  the  main  meeting- 
point  of  intere.st  among  those  belonging  to  the  club, 
liowever  many-sided  most  of  them  may  be.  And 
to  the  outsider  it  seems  as  if  this  little  club  attracted 
to  its  walls  many  of  the  most  advanced  and  modern 
expressions  of  art.  The  next  exhibition,  although 
a photographic  one,  is  going  to  be  something  of  an 
innovation.  It  is  to  be  devotetl  to  the  photography 
of  women.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  is  to  be  a show 
of  lovely  women’s  portraits,  but  rather  their  work. 
The  Club  intends  to  get  a strong  and  representative 
collectifui  together,  and  it  has  issued  invitations  to  all 
those  who  have  made  a name  for  themselves.  As 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Thomas,  remarkefl,  it  will 
probably  be  the  bust  time  that  a show  of  purely  women’s 
work  will  be  held,  as  the  new  voting-act  should  tend 
to  less  and  le.ss  differentiate  between  the  sexes;  but 
l)er,sonally  we  always  find  a great  charm  in  a mixed 
exhibition.  It  is  always  this  lack  of  the  feminine 
touch  that  one  mi,s.ses  in  the  pre.sent  members'  ex- 
clusively masculine  shows. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Hewitt, 
a well-known  figure  in  i)hotogra])hic  circles  in  this 
country.  He  was  a member  of  the  Arts  Committee 
of  the  Camera  Club  and  since  the  beginning  of  the 


war  has  been  tlie  principal  of  the  photographic  school 
of  the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic.  He  was  known 
to  a very  wide  circle  of  friends  and  pupils  and  will 
be  deeply  mourned  and  missed. 

Professor  J.  A.  Fleming  has  been  lecturing  at  the 
Royal  Institution  to  a juvenile  audience  on  the  photog- 
raphy of  the  sound-wa\'es  of  the  human  voice.  He 
explained  how  by  an  apparatus  connect efl  with  the 
motor  of  a gramophone  he  could  cause  the  voice 
to  make  rays  of  light.  These  being  reflected  on  a 
mirror,  were  shown  on  the  screen  as  a circle  of  light 
r'ibrating  in  accordance  with  the  waves  of  the  voice. 
This  is  an  interesting  development  of  our  art,  and 
there  seems  no  valid  reason  why  we  should  not  have 
faithful  graphic  renderings  of  all  sorts  of  sounds. 
Just  fancy  the  pictorial  possibilities  that  lie,  we  can 
hardly  say  dormant,  in  the  tones  of  a towering  temper, 
which,  of  course,  would  har’e  to  be  treated  in  a strong 
and  trenchant  style:  or  in  another  direction,  the 

delicate  beauty  of  expression  that  might  be  got  out 
of  an  almost  inaudible  “yes.”  Rut  we  must  here 
leave  the  subject  to  our  readers,  and  Professor 
Fleming,  who  finished  his  lecture  by  putting  a record 
of  the  National  Anthem  on  the  gramophone,  when 
the  voice-circle  on  the  screen  aroused  great  excite- 
ment amongst  the  youthful  audience  as  it  pursued  its 
grotesquely  irregular  course. 

Photographing  Tile-Work 

We  have  received  direct  a copy  of  an  interesting 
booklet,  “Some  Suggestions  On  Photographs  of  Tile- 
Work,"  issued  by  The  Associated  Tile  Manufacturers, 
Reaver  Falls,  Pa.  Rarely  has  more  practical  photo- 
graphic information  appeared  between  two  covers. 
Although  devoted  to  photographing  tile-work,  the 
booklet  is  eminently  of  value  to  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional photographers.  In  simple,  concise  lan- 
guage— well  supported  by  excellent  halftone  repro- 
ductions— the  important  subjects  of  viewpoint,  light, 
fla,shlight,  artificial  light,  reflections  and  highlights, 
halation,  perspective,  joints,  tile-work  in  colors, 
prints,  and  lastly,  common  faults  are  treated  effectively 
and  practically.  We  believe  that  any  amateur  or  i>ro- 
fessional  worker  who  is  a reader  of  Piioto-Er.\,  and 
seriously  interested,  may  obtain  this  booklet  by 
writing  to  the  above-named  source. 

The  Camera-Man  at  the  Front 

The  French  comic  j)aper,  Lc  Hire,  pictures  the  French 
going  over  the  top.  with  fatal  consequences.  Rullets 
from  enemy  machine-guns  are  whizzing  try;  hand- 
grenades  are  exploding:  men  are  dropping,  and  men 
are  charging.  Amidst  all  this  din  and  destruction 
stands  a motion-picture  man  grinding  away  with  a 
determined  air  and  saying  to  him.self,  "Parbleu!  1 
know  that  when  the  people  see  these  films,  they'll  .say 
that  the  pictures  were  faked  in  some  park." 

Defective  Hearing 

.\r.\T  ELvm.r  rushed  into  the  hou.se.  hysterical, 

“Eve  lost  my  hearing!  " she  shouted. 

“Aon  have.^’’  her  frightened  sister  shouted  back. 
“How  do  you  know.^” 

“See  that  man  out  there  playing  that  hand  organ.^ 
I\ell,  I can't  hear  a single  note!  ' and  .\unt  Elvira 
wept  afresh. 

“That’s  a motion-picture  photographer  at  work!  " 
snapped  her  sister. 
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Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


The  Rhitish  Journ.vl  Photogr.vphic  Alm.vnac,  1918. 
Edited  by  George  E.  Rrown,  F.  I.  C.  Numerous 
illustrations.  Price,  paper  edition,  75  cents;  cloth, 
$1.50;  postage  extra,  according  to  zone.  New 
York,  U.  S.  A.;  George  Murphy,  Inc.,  57  East 
Ninth  Street,  American  Agents. 

With  each  year,  our  admiration  of  the  courage  and 
tenacity  of  purpose  which  characterize  the  publishers 
of  this  valuable  photographic  annual  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  difficulties  that  everybody  knows 
is  increasing.  After  three  and  one-half  years  of  the 
most  terrible  conflict  in  history,  we  find  the  old  familiar 
advertisers,  and  this  year  several  new  ones  from 
America.  In  point  of  size,  reading-matter  and  ad- 
vertisements, the  1918  Rritish  Almanac  is  virtually 
the  same  as  the  one  of  last  year. 

The  text  includes  the  usual  helpful  formuke,  standard 
tabular  matter  and  the  ever-interesting  "E])itome  of 
Progress,”  with  its  quotations  from  most  of  the  leading 
photographic  journals  of  the  world. 

This  year,  “Miscellena  of  Negative-Making,” 
written  by  the  editor,  is  a paper  meriting  the  thorough 
study  of  amateur  and  professional  photographers. 
Despite  existing  conditions,  the  advertisements  in 
the  1918  Rritish  Almanac  are  of  unusual  interest. 
They  offer  conclusive  proof  that  Rritish  camera- 
manufacturers  are  very  much  up  and  doing. 

Illustrated  Guide  and  Descriptions  of  Photo- 
graphic Inter-Lens  Shutters  with  Directions 
for  Cleaning  and  Repairing.  Ry  William  O. 
II  ammer.  Illustrated  with  17  full-page  plates. 
It)  pages.  9 x 11  inches.  Price,  pajier,  $2.50.  San 
Francisco:  William  O.  Hammer. 

Without  a doubt,  Mr.  Hammer  has  made  a ten- 
strike.  The  need  of  an  accurate,  clear  and  simple 
guide  to  the  repair  of  inter-lens  shutters  has  long 
been  apparent  to  repair-men,  jihotographic  dealers 
and  camerists.  Virtually,  every  inter-lens  shutter  now 
on  the  American  market  is  described  and  its  niechan- 
ism  shown  clearly  by  enlargement.  Moreover,  ex- 
plicit instructions  are  given  with  regard  to  separating 
and  assembling  the  parts.  Although  this  book  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  average  camerist,  its  greatest  value 
will  be  to  re])air-meu  and  photogra|ihic  dealers. 
The  importance  of  thorough  and  .satisfactory  shutter- 
repair  work  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Mr.  Hammer's 
e.xcellent  treatise  shows  the  way  to  success. 

Acceptable 

A YOUNG  writer  who  has  lieen  rather  unfortunate 
in  having  photographic  articles  rejected  by  the  editor 
of  Photo-Era,  confided  to  a friend  that  he  had  at  last 
written  something  that  he  was  sure  would  lie  accepted 
by  the  editor. 

“A^ou  don't  say!”  exclaimed  the  frieml,  interested, 
“and  what  is  it.^  " 

“A  cheque  for  a year's  subscrijit iou.” 
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WITH  THE  TRADE 

A Well -Deserved  Advancement 

The  i)r<)inotioii  of  It.  L.  Ennis  to  the  manngenient  of 
the  New  York  office  of  the  Defender  Photo-Supply 
('omi)any  is  well  deserved  and  has  given  nincli  satis- 
faction to  his  many  friends  in  Boston  and  elsewhere. 
Mr.  Ennis  formerly  had  charge  of  the  Boston  office, 
and  his  efficiency,  courtesy  and  tact  won  him  the 
friendship  of  New  England  dealers  and  ])hotograj)hers. 
Photo- PiitA  wishes  him  every  success. 

Employing  Service-Men 

A PHOTOGR.VPHIC  Company,  in  advertising  for  an 
a.ssi.stant,  made  the  following  statement:  “None  lint 
di.scharged  .soldiers  need  ajiply;  married  man  pre- 
ferred; will  lie  paid  a wage  to  support  a family  in 
comfort,  reganlless  of  pension."  Service-men  are 
lieginning  to  filter  hack  into  civilian  life,  anil  the 
stream  will  increase  steadily  in  volume.  Therefore, 
the  quotation  is  a timely  reminder  that  the  claims  of 
such  men  to  consideration  should  not  he  forgotten, 
and  that  they  should  he  given  a fair  chance,  even 
if  it  is  not  to  he  expected  that  they  should  receive 
lireferential  treatment  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
This  is  far  from  hcing  a suggestion  that  emiiloyers 
shoulil  penalize  themselves  hy  engaging  a man  who  is 
unsuitahle  or  incompetent  for  a given  post;  hut 
among  such  men  it  will  he  often  found  that  there  is 
at  least  one  who  is  iiarticularly  desiralile.  It  may 
.safely  lie  presumed,  also,  that  in  a general  way  a 
man  who  has  jiroved  his  quality  and  worth  in  the 
service  of  his  country  may  safely  he  relied  uixin  for 
faithful  and  ctfective  .service  in  the  interests  of  his 
employer.  Those  who  have  vacancies  that  can  he 
filled  hy  .service-men  with  reasonahle  ]iros[)ect  of 
success  hear  the  [loint  in  mind. — Phoiography. 

W.  Green  Joins  Burke  & James,  Inc. 

The  apiiointment  of  Mr.  W.  Green  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  New  York  hranch  of  Burke  & James,  Inc., 
is  of  interest  to  his  numerous  friends  in  the  metropolis. 
In  addition  to  his  executive  ability,  Mr.  Green  is  a 
jiractical  |)hotogra])her,  and  this  fact  is  amjile  guaranty 
that  the  interests  of  Burke  & James  in  New  York  City 
will  receive  the  efficient  attention  that  they  merit. 
Mr.  (ireen  will  he  rememliered  hy  readers  of  Puoto- 
liu.v  as  hieing  the  author  of  .several  articles  of  eminently 
Jiractical  value. 

The  Treatment  of  Competitors 

“Don't  make  a jiractice of  running  down  or  lielittling 
your  conqietitor,''  says  a Norfolk,  \’a.,  art-dealer. 
"He  has  a right  to  exist,  even  though  he  does  run  a 
conqieting  .store  in  the  same  line  of  husiness.  He  is  in 
hiisiness  for  motives  similar  to  yonrs,  and  while  he  re- 
mains. or  you  do,  life  will  he  jjleasanter  and  you  will 
umlouhtcdly  .sell  as  many  jiicturcs  if  you  live  and  let 
live,  resiiecting  each  other  rather  than  wishing  that 
each  setting  sun  would  witne.ss  the  closing  of  the  .store 
acro.ss  the  street.  ( Tying  ilown  t he  other  man  is  a jioor 
way  to  Iniild  iqi  trade.  J'hc  puhlic  iloes  not  apjirove 


that  kind  of  competition  and  usually  has  less  respect 
for  a dealer  who  continually  di.sparages  a fellow  pro- 
fe.ssional.  Be  on  friendly  terms!  Extend  the  glad 
hand  and  let  the  best  man  survive  in  the  town  if  there 
isn’t  room  for  two.  Individuality  determines  the  suc- 
cess of  the  dealer,  nowadays,  and  a dealer  must  keep 
his  stock  and  prices  strictly  uji-to-date,  yet  his  own  per- 
.sonality  ilraws  the  custom. — The  Picture  and  Art  Trade. 

Cutting  Prices  at  a Loss 

App.\re.\tly,  the  simple.st  way  to  get  rid  of  surplus 
goods  is  to  sell  them  at  cut  prices.  The  shrewd 
huisness-man  avoids  doing  this,  for  though  it  makes 
for  inerea.sed  sales,  it  is  quite  unprofitable.  It’s 
a distinct  loss.  He  is  not  in  husiness  for  that  pur- 
pose. Now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  for  the  dealer  to 
maintain  jirices  (established  retail-prices)  and  make 
a profit.  If  his  competitor  wants  to  sell  goods  at  a 
loss,  let  him.  Sensible  buyers  do  not  patronize  a cut- 
I>rice  store,  which,  in  the  end,  stands  for  cheapness 
and  not  (juality. 

The  Manufacture  of  Dyes 

An  English  cotemporary.  Photography  and  Focu.i, 
states  that  an  amusing  story  has  been  going  the 
rounds  of  the  lay-[)ress  lately,  describing  how  some 
enterprising  individuals  procured  the  “recipes"  of 
several  hundred  German  dyestuffs:  and  on  such  a 
report,  more  than  one  paper  Imrst  out  into  a leading 
article  on  the  advantages  to  this  country  of  such  an 
acquisition.  The  hulthle  was  soon  pricked,  however. 
The  difficulty  of  making  dyestuffs,  and  photographic 
ilevelopers.  is  not  a matter  of  “recii)es"  at  all,  hut 
of  raw  materials  and  plant  at  the  moment,  and  of 
commercial  system  in  the  future.  It  is  not  enough 
to  f)roduce  the  goods:  they  must  he prodviced  econom- 
ically: and  to  do  this  markets  must  be  found  not 
only  for  some  i)articular  i)roducts.  hut  for  a number 
of  others,  which  are  produced  at  the  same  time  and 
must  he  sold,  if  the  work  as  a whole  is  to  he  remunera- 
tive. The  industry  is  a remarkable  example  of  the 
most  involved  and  mutually  dependent  proces.ses  and 
|)roducts.  We  are  in  a position  to  say  that  a great 
deal  has  lieen  done  to  replace  the  German  chemicals 
and  dyestuffs:  hut  there  is  much  more  yet  to  be 

accomplished  to  put  things  on  the  safe  side  when 
war  terminates. 

Charge-Accounts  Aplenty 

Mu. was  looking  over  the  credit  sales-slips 

one  day.  Suildenly  he  called  to  the  new  .salesman; 

"Did  you  give  George  Callahan  credit.^” 

“Sure,  ” said  the  salesman.  “1 — " 

"Didn't  1 tell  you  to  get  a report  on  any  and  every 
camera-man  asking  for  credits  " 

“Why,  I did.  " retorted  the  .salesman,  who  was  an 
carne.st  young  fellow.  " 1 did  get  a report.  The  agency 
said  he  owed  money  to  every  dealer  in  town,  and,  of 
course,  if  his  credit  was  that  good,  I knew  that  you 
would  like  to  have  him  open  an  account  here!  " 

Adapted. 
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Getting  Close  to  the  Subject 

EBERT  BURLEW 


French  Army  officers  galloped 
OSS  the  clearing  and  paused  fur  a 
ment  in  a snow-carpeted  pocket 
the  hills  to  blow  their  horses, 
o;  the  scene  was  not  “some- 
where in  France,”  l)ut  in  Rock  Creek  Park 
at  our  own  National  Capital,  and  the  officers 
were  instructors  from  tlie  French  Army  out  for 
exercise.)  The  horses,  pawing  the  snow,  tossing 
their  lieads  spiritedly  and  displaying  other  signs 
of  restlessness  peculiar  to  thoroughbreds  on  a 
frosty  morning,  made  a scene  that  cried  out  to  be 
l)hotographed.  Then  add  to  this  i)icture  the 
vi^•id  blue  tmiforms  of  the  officers,  so  prominent 
against  the  gray  hillside,  and  the  effect  was  ir- 
resistible and  very  insjtiring. 

Considering  the  isolation  of  the  spot,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  I am  able  to  report  the  presence  of  an 
amateur  photograj)her  with  a camera  ready  to 
grasp  the  opi)ortunity  to  secure  an  unusual  ]>ict- 
ure;  but  such  was  indeed  the  case.  At  a word 
from  him,  the  horsemen  obligingly  fell  into  a 
striking  pose  and  the  jneture  was  quickly  taken. 

Jdie  camera  was  a fixeil-focus  x Brownie, 
but  with  a bright  snn  ami  an  abundance  of  con- 
trast offered  by  the  snow,  hillside  and  uniforms 
the  occasion  was  full  of  i)romise  for  a picture  de- 
scriptive of  aTi  interesting  phase  of  military  life. 
But  unfortunately  the  ensuing  negative  brought 
only  disappointment  to  the  rueful  camerist. 
Filled  with  a <lesire  not  to  permit  delay  to  Itring 
failure  to  his  efforts,  he  hail  neglected  to  stc]>  close 
to  his  subject,  and  the  result  was  two  pygmy- 
like  figures  without  detail  or  animation  located  in 
the  exact  center  of  a broad  expanse  of  nnintercst- 
ing  film.  The  strength  of  the  splendid  aidmals 
and  the  soldierly  bearing  of  the  foreign  riders 
could  not  be  discerned  in  the  print,  as  they  might 
well  have  been  if  the  pliotographer  had  a]>- 
jiroaclied  to  within  fifteen  feet  of  them  instead  of 
standing  forty  feet  away. 

J his  incident  illustrates  one  reason  wh\'  the 


novice's  adventures  with  a camera  are  so  seldom 
productive  of  pleasing  residts,  and  indeed  the 
same  fault  is  too  often  found  in  the  work  of  more 
advanced  photographers.  And  so,  without  con- 
sidering the  subtleties  of  photographic  coni|)o- 
sition,  I want  to  bring  a simi)le  truth  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  maker  of  pictures,  especially  the 
wielder  of  a small  camera,  and  that  is,  yet  close  to 
the  subject.  \Yith  this  idea  constantly  in  mind, 
the  out])ut  of  intcrestiny  pictures  will  be  increased. 

While  the  selection  of  a favorable  subject  is 
always  a primary  factor  in  securing  attractive 
pictures,  nevertheless  a photograph  of  the  most 
pleasing  subject  in  the  world  would  not  hold  tlie 
attention  for  a moment  if  the  camera  were  not 
near  enough  at  the  time  the  picture  was  taken  to 
])roducc  an  image  sufficiently  large  to  offer  in- 
teresting bits  of  detail  for  examination.  In- 
deed, if  we  were  to  analyze  the  many  (|ualities  in 
the  finished  picture  that  form  the  basis  of  judg- 
ment in  the  mind  of  the  person  who  views  it,  we 
should  find  that  the  paramount  consideration  is 
an  interesting  jjrcscntation  of  the  subject,  and 
the  more  intense  and  centered  the  interest,  the 
greater  is  the  api>eal  of  the  jiicturc.  And, 
ob\  iously,  an  im])ortant  step  toward  securing  this 
residt  is  to  have  the  ]>rinci|)al  object  predomi- 
nate the  rest  of  the  i)rint.  The  average  amateur's 
view  of  a dam.  for  cxanqile,  includes  not  only  the 
falls,  but  the  abutments  and  several  feet  of  the 
river-bank;  a sna])shot  of  his  sweetheart  is  a 
])erpendicular  streak  of  white  against  some  dark 
shrubbery  (if,  indeed,  he  should  be  so  fortunate 
in  the  selection  of  a background);  and  his  ])ictnre 
of  a friend’s  house  includes  not  oidy  the  house,  but 
a generous  share  of  the  neighboring  ])roperty  a,s 
well;  whereas  a part  of  the  dam.  the  girl,  or  the 
house  would,  [perhaps,  have  demonstrated  the 
truth  of  the  adage  that  a portion  is  better  than  the 
whole.  Instead  of  giving  the  objivt  of  supreme 
interest  a seeondar,\-  |)lace  in  the  composition,  the 
aim  should  be  to  make  it  dominate  the  |)rint. 


THE  PUZZLE 


EISERT  BURLEW 


This  I'uiHlaniciital  principle  oF  ])hotograpliy,  as 
1 liave  suggested,  is  i)eeuliarly  important  to  per- 
sons who  use  the  small  cameras  so  deservedly 
popular  nowadays;  that  is,  such  outfits  as  are 
equii)])ed  with  a lens  having  a focal  length  of  less 
than  five  inches  and  taking  j)ictnres  smaller  than 
,‘5|  X inches,  'idle  owner  of  a large  instrument 
is  indejiendent  of  the  requirement  to  a great 
degree,  because  he  is  able  to  trim  his  prints  with 
more  freedom  than  his  brother  whose  jnints 
already  ap))roach  the  iiostage-stamp  size. 

Previous  to  the  jiojmlarity  of  pictures  takni 
with  miniature  cameras,  the  center  of  the  jiriut  had 
long  been  recognized  as  the  only  ])ortion  of  value, 
and  for  years  writers  on  comiiosition  urged  cam- 
era-workers to  trim  their  jirints  inexorably  in 
order  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  artistic  eifect. 
With  the  advent  of  the  lillipntian  camera,  how- 
ever, a new  element  in  foeusing  develojied,  which 
singnlarly  escaped  the  attention  of  many  ama- 


teur photograiihers.  'Idiey  liecame  experiment- 
ers in  picture-making  on  a diminutive  scale 
without  realizing  that  a new  rule  of  composition 
had  to  be  ap])lied  before  successful  results  could 
be  attained  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

Short  focus,  corrected  lenses  covering  the  whole 
j)late  made  it  no  longer  necessary  to  stop  down  or 
stand  at  a jioint  remote  from  the  subject  to  se- 
cure definition  and  depth  of  field.  Yet,  in  the 
face  of  these  desirable  attributes  of  small  cameras, 
they  have  frecpiently  been  discarded  liecause  the 
dis.satisfied  owner  did  not  understand  that  the 
secret  that  governs  their  effective  ojieration  lay 
in  stri\’ing  ti>  ])rodnce  a completed  print  without 
trimming  to  correspond  essentially  to  the  central 
portion  of  a larger  print  made  with  a long-focus 
lens,  'riiis  is  the  recipe  for  photographic  suc- 
cess with  the  small  camera,  and  the  effect  can 
be  obtained  only  by  getting  close  to  the  subject. 

J5y  comparing  the  two  pictures,  “Ready  for  the 


A COOL  DKINK  EBERT  BUHLEW 


If  it  were  always  ])()ssil)le  or  desirahle  to  e(|iii|) 
small  cameras  with  long-focus  lenses,  the  law  of 
optics  wonhl  do  the  work  for  us,  and  the  sug- 
gestion to  get  close  to  the  snhject  would  he  as 
unnecessary  as  that  advice  would  he  to  tiu'  ar- 
dent swain  alone  with  his  best  girl. 

True,  several  small  reflex-cameras  accommo- 
ilate  huises  of  greater  length  of  focus  than  is  ix'- 
(|iiire(l  by  the  size  of  the  plate  or  film  to  which 
they  are  ada])ted;  but  as  a rule  the  increased  bulk 
of  loug-focus  lenses  ])rohibits  their  use  oil  mini- 
ature cameras,  and  because  of  their  slight  depth 
of  field  a ground-glass  focusiug-arrangemeiit  is 
essential  for  sharpiu'ss.  Admirable  results  are 
secured,  however,  with  these  sjiecial  outfits  when 
their  const  ruction  is  jiossible.  A seveu-meh 
lens,  for  instance,  on  a x ,'lj  camera  will  pro- 
duce results  exactly  similar  to  the  center  of  a 
~)  X 7 negative  maik'  with  the  same  lens  and  at 
eonsiderably  less  ex])ense  and  iucon\'enienee. 

but  consolation  may  be  takni  by  the  possessor 
of  a small  camera  fitted  only  with  a short -foens 
lens,  from  tin’  fact  that  he  is  seemingly  able  to 
perform  miracles  in  photograph^'.  He  can,  for 
iiistanr-e  as  in  the  |)ictiire  " ( 'iiriosit>' " |ilioto- 
graph  three  distinct  jilanes  at  consideralile  dis- 
tances apart  and  lia\  e all  of  them  siiflieieiit  ly 
sharj).  'I’lns  pietiiix"  was  siiajiped  in  one-teiith 


Beach”  and  “A  Cool  Drink,"  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  results  obtained  by  thus  filling  up  the  film 
with  the  subject  at  the  time  the  jjicture  is  taken 
are  similar  to  those  olitained  by  afterwards 
plucking  the  heart  out  of  a larger  picture  that  has 
unimportant  margins.  The  first  of  these  il- 
lustrations was  taken  with  a six-inch  lens  on  a 4 
X j plate,  tw'elve  feet  from  the  subject,  and  the 
reproduction  was  enlarged  from  the  center  of  the 
negative.  “A  Cool  Drink,”  on  the  other  hand, 
was  taken  with  a three-inch  lens  on  a '•2|  x film 
with  the  camera  focused  at  six  feet,  and  the  re- 
production was  made  from  the  full  ])er])endicular 
of  the  negative. 

The  very  construction  of  high-grade  miniature 
cameras  encourages  theo])erator  to  approach  close 
to  his  subject,  because  the  focnsing-scale  is  almost 
invariably  marked  for  a distance  as  near  as  three 
feet,  while  the  scale  on  larger  outfits  has  a mini- 
mum focus  of  six  feet,  making  a portrait-attach- 
ment necessary  for  close  work.  In  the  acconi- 
I)anying  picture  entitled  "The  Puzzle, ” this 
feature  i)ermitted  the  camera  to  be  brought  to 
within  three  feet  of  the  boy  without  using  a ])or- 
trait-attachment.  The  lens  was  a Beck  JMutar  of 
three-inch  focus,  working  at  F,  4.!),  and  as  roll- 
film  was  used  focusing  was  done  with  the  view- 
finder and  focnsing-scale. 
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of  a second  \\  illi  a tliree-iiicli  lens  at  F,- 8 on  a 
"2j  X 2j  camera.  Tlie  focnsing-scale  was  set  at 
twelve  feet  and  the  figure  of  the  hoy  was  only  six 
feet  from  the  camera,  which  was  held  in  the  hands 
of  the  operator.  This  conid  not  have  heen  done 
with  a 4 X o or  .5  x 7 camera  unless  the  lens  had 
heen  sto])])cd  down  to  a degree  ])rohihited  l>y  the 
necessity  for  hrief  exj)osnre.  The  infinite  adap- 
tability of  short-foens  lenses  ani])ly  repays  for 
any  slight  disadvantage  in  e.xaggerated  per- 
s])eetive  or  dis])ro])ortion  in  size  of  near  and  di.s- 
tant  ohjeets,  partienlarly  if  the  user  secures  the 
maximum  of  henefit  hy  ohserving  the  caution  to 
get  elo.se  to  the  siihjeet. 

“Jint  why  not  enlarge.^”  yon  ask.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  this  is  no  .satisfactory  remedy,  unless  the 
image  in  the  negati\e  is  already  generous  enough 
to  avoid  grain  and  also  offers  sufficient  detail  to 
afford  ronndness  and  life  in  the  enlargement. 
Hxj>erienee  shows  that,  if  the  enlai'genient  reaches 


four  diameters  or  more,  the  original  image  can- 
not he  too  mieroseopie,  or  else  a flat,  chalky  out- 
line will  result — not  to  mention  objectionahle 
grain  in  the  enlargement  and  the  possibility  of 
imj)ious  diction  from  the  annoyed  photographer. 
On  the  other  iiainl,  the  sharp,  brilliant  negatives, 
which  are  characteristic  of  miniature  cameras 
when  properly  operated,  lend  themselves  per- 
fectly to  the  enlarging-process,  provided  always 
that  the  image  is  not  so  minute  to  begin  with  that 
it  is  disqualified  for  the  stretching-operation. 

Discrimination  in  selecting  the  distance  be- 
tween the  camera  and  the  subject  should  there- 
fore be  given  as  much  attention  as  length  of  ex- 
posure and  other  factors  that  enter  into  ])icturc- 
taking.  The  amateur  who  earnestly  desires  to 
obtain  improved  results  should  see  how  close  nj) 
he  can  work;  for,  if  the  subject  is  worth  the  ex- 
posure, it  is  equally  ^\■orth  while  to  make  it  the 
most  promineut  object  in  the  ])icturc.  The 
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novice  might  well  leave  the  refinements  of  artis- 
tic composition  for  a later  period  of  his  advance- 
ment in  the  art  of  photography,  if  he  will  only 
strive  after  a strong,  natural  portrayal  of  his 
subject.  And,  certainly,  his  reward  will  be 
quick  and  satisfying.  It  will  lie  in  the  ex- 


pression of  real  enjoyment  on  the  faces  of 
the  people  who  examine  his  prints.  And  gone 
forever  will  be  the  appearance  of  martyrdom 
which  our  friends  try  considerately  to  conceal, 
sometimes,  when  we  bring  forth  our  collection 
of  prized  snai)shots. 


Covering-Power  of  Lenses  and  Stray  Light 
in  the  Camera 

GRAHAM  M.  NICOL 


.\XY  photogra})hers,  when  they 
F purchase  a lens,  have  not  the 
opportunity  to  test  its  perform- 
i ance  upon  a plate  \ ery  much 
larger  than  that  which  it  is  listed 
to  cover,  and  so  do  not  come  to  a clear  realiza- 
tion of  what  its  properties  are  in  respect  to  the 
qualities  which  are  commonly  called,  "covering- 
power”  and  “illuminating-i)ower.”  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  assumed  that  covering-power  of 
a lens  is  a property  which  is  to  be  desired  to  the 
fullest  extent.  The  object  of  these  notes  is  to 
set  forth  the  doctrine  that,  within  certain 
limits,  the  contrary  is  true,  and  that  while  we 
owe  a great  deal  to  the  opticians  for  the  progress 
they  have  made  in  providing  lenses  of  great 
covering-power,  we  have  at  the  same  time 
largely  blinded  ourselves  to  the  definite  advan- 
tages of  lenses  of  the  older  type  which  exhibit 
this  quality  to  a much  lesser  degree. 

It  may  first  be  desirable  to  obtain  a practical 
definition  of  what  is  meant  by  covering-power 
as  distinguished  from  illuminating-power.  The 
former  term  relates  to  the  size  of  j)late,  or  rather 
to  the  diameter  of  field,  which  a lens  of  given 
focal  length  will  cover  with  sharp  definition 
to  the  margins  wlien  pointed  uj)on  a fiat  subject, 
d'he  subject  requires  to  be  flat,  for  if  it  is  one 
consisting  of  objects  at  various  distances,  a lens 
which  possesses  what  is  known  as  curvature  of 
fielfl  may  chance  to  exhibit  better  i)erformance 
in  the  way  of  covering-power  than  another 
which  actually  is  superior.  On  the  other  hand, 
illuminating-power  denotes  the  size  of  plate  or 
diameter  of  field  which,  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, is  filled  with  tlefinition  of  a kind.  The 
definition  may  not  be  good,  but  nevertheless 
the  lens  will  form  some  kind  of  image  on  the 
plate  right  up  to  the  edges  of  the  disc  which 
mark  the  limit  of  illuminating-i)ower. 

Xow,  in  the  views  which  are  commonly  ex- 
pressed in  text-books  on  pliotographic  optics 


it  would  seem  that  the  more  covering-power  a 
lens  possesses,  the  better  it  necessarily  is.  Thus, 
to  quote  a passage  in  one  manual  on  the  subject, 
“the  larger  the  circle  covered  by  a lens  of  given 
focal  length  the  better,  because  the  lens  can  be 
moved  about  on  the  camera  front  without  fear 
of  ill-defined  corners  in  the  negative,  and  also 
because  the  lens  can  be  used  to  cover  a larger 
plate.”  Undoubtedly,  this  expresses  a large 
measure  of  truth,  inasmuch  as  the  conditions 
named  in  it  correspond  with  those  which  pre- 
vail very  frequently  in  practical  photography. 
But  in  an  extensive  reading  of  text-l>ooks  and 
catalogs  tlealing  with  photographic  lenses,  I 
have  rarely  found  any  attention  given  to  the 
effects  which  different  lenses  i)roducc  in  these 
matters  of  covering-power  and  illuminating- 
})ower.  Although  it  is  true  that  ani])le  covering- 
power  has  its  ailvantages  when  you  use  the 
camera  with  the  lens  raised  or  lowered,  or  when 
you  seek  to  cover  a larger  plate,  it  is  j)crhaps 
not  so  clearly  kei)t  in  mind  that  when  you  are 
not  using  a lens  under  these  conditions  the  re- 
serve of  covering-])ower  is  not  then  negatived 
or  annulled,  but  has  its  effect  in  the  way  of 
illuminating  the  bellows  of  the  camera,  thereby 
creating  a source  of  stray  light  within  the 
camera  which  is  a cause  of  many  com])laints  of 
veil  or  flatness  in  negatives.  This  effect,  of 
C(jurse,  takes  j)lace  equally  whether  it  comes 
from  great  covering-power  of  the  lens  or  from 
its  wide  “circle  of  illumination.”  So  far  as 
concerns  the  creation  of  stray  light  within  the 
camera,  it  doesn't  matter  whether  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  bellows  is  <lue  to  the  margins  (jf  an 
unshar|)  or  a sharp  image.  The  effect  is  just 
the  same  in  producing  a secondary  source  of 
light  within  the  camera  which,  in  the  absence 
of  means  to  cut  it  out,  must  affect  the  plate. 

'File  outcome  of  these  considerations  is  that 
for  many  of  the  purposes  which  c<jmc  in  the 
category'  of  ordinary'  photography  a lens  ol 


covering-power  such  that  its  field  extends  very 
little  beyond  the  dimensions  of  the  plate  will 
jirove  in  practice  to  yield  results  which  are 
thoroughly  comparable  with  those  by  an  an- 
astigmat  costing  a good  deal  more.  This  ap- 
plies to  such  work  as  copying,  photography  of 
ordinary  views,  and  in  general  to  subjects  where, 
(1),  there  is  no  call  to  bring  the  lens  out  of 
center  with  the  plate,  and,  (‘2),  where  it  is  not 
necessary  to  work  at  a very  rapid  aperture. 
The  anastigmat,  with  its  large  working-aperture 
and  its  ability  at  that  aperture  to  cover  a rela- 
tively large  j)late,  has  tended  to  render  us  less 
appreciative  of  the  results  which  can  be  obtained 
with  the  now  despised  rapid  rectilinear  type 
of  lens  in  circumstances  where  one  or  other 
of  these  two  conditions  does  not  require  to  be 
fulfilled.  It  is  true  that  the  definition  towards 
the  margins  of  a plate  yielded  by  a rapid 
rectilinear  lens  at  its  full  aperture  compares 
unfavorably  with  that  of  an  anastigmat  at  iis 
full  aperture.  But  when  both  lenses  are  stopped 
down  to  a medium  aperture,  such  as  F/l(i  or 
F/22,  the  difference  in  the  performance  of  the 
two  largely  disap[)ears,  and  in  these  circum- 
stances the  ra])id  rectilinear,  from  its  lesser 
degree  of  covering-power  and  smaller  circle  of 
illumination,  scores  on  the  ground  of  yielding 
negatives  of  a degree  of  brilliance  and  sparkle 
which  often  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  with  an 
anastigmat  of  similar  focal  length.  I have  no 
doubt  that  I am  telling  a tale  which  is  familiar 
enough  to  those  who  have  lived  through  the 
era  in  photographic  lenses  w'hich  includes  the 
coming  of  those  of  the  anastigmat  type.  Old 
hands  wdio  have  had  the  occasion  and  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  the  actual  performance  of 
the  newer  lenses  with  those  which  previously 
were  tlieir  accustomed  instruments,  and  umJer 
the  c(jnditions  formerly  a])])lying  to  tliose  instru- 
ments, have  discovered  for  themselves  that  the 
merit  of  the  anastigmat — let  there  be  no  thought 
(jf  disparaging  it — lies  in  the  direction  of  creating 
better  performance  under  fresh  conditions 
which  they  render  ])ossible,  rather  than  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  work  such  as  one  was 
acenstomed  to  turn  out  in  the  days  when  the 
rapid  rectilinear  was  the  universal  lens  and  its 
limitations  wore  recognized. 

The  moral  of  all  this — and  it  is  one  which 
may  lud  inap])ropriately  be  drawui  to  the  notice 
of  photogra]>hers  in  these  days,  when  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  j)urchase  anastigmat  lenses — is  that  the 
precise  pur])ose  for  whicli  a lens  is  to  be  use(l 
should  be  carefully  eoiisidereil.  It  is  not  ad- 
visable to  junij)  to  the  conclusion  that  an  au- 
astigmat,  if  it  can  be  got,  is  necessarily  going  to 
do  any  better  work  than  a rapid  rectilinear 


of  the  same  focal  length.  Probably  it  would 
surprise  many  of  those  who  imagine  that  the 
anastigmat  is  the  lens  par  excellence  for  copy- 
ing to  observe  in  process  studios  the  frequency 
with  which  a rapid  rectilinear  figures  on  the 
copying  camera.  Moreover,  the  choice  of  an 
anastigmat  of  large  aperture  is  apt  to  be  par- 
ticularly elusive  when  one  of  considerable  focal 
length,  such  as  10  inches  and  more,  comes  to 
be  purchased.  Here  another  factor  quite  apart 
from  that  of  covering-power  comes  into  play, 
namely,  depth  of  focus.  Assuming  broadly 
that  the  depth  of  focus  which  is  commonly 
called  for  in  negatives  is  conditioned  by  the 
actual  diameter  of  the  lens  stop  (not  by  the  F/ 
number),  it  will  be  seen  that  in  using  a long- 
focus  lens  it  is  generally  necessary  to  use  a me- 
dium or  even  a small  stop  to  obtain  sufficient 
depth  of  focus.  Obviously,  then,  there  can 
be  no  useful  purpose  served  in  buying  an  ex- 
pensive lens  which  works  at  F/4.5,  when,  for 
90  per  cent,  of  the  subjects  which  are  photo- 
graphed with  it,  it  requires  to  be  stopped  down 
to  F/16  or  F/22  simply  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining sharp  definition.  This,  again,  is  a 
point  which  I am  sure  is  familiar  to  photog- 
raphers w'ho  ha\'e  had  much  experience  in  the 
use  of  long-focus  lenses  in  general  outdoor 
photography.  It  is  another  of  those  instances 
w’hich  leads  one  to  the  general  conclusion  that 
in  j)hotographic  optical  equipment,  as  in  that 
for  other  crafts  such  as  woodwork  or  metal- 
w’orking,  it  is  a bad  practice  to  endeavor  to 
make  one  tool  serve  several  purposes.  Most 
certainly  that  applies  to  lenses.  Although  the 
anastigmat  with  its  large  aperture  and  its  great 
covering-pow'er  has  its  specific  usefulness,  the 
older  type  of  lesser  speed  and  lower  covering- 
power  equally  is  unexcelled,  as  regards  all- 
round quality  of  work,  for  certain  purposes. 
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Because  of  the  stupidity  of  the  more  con- 
servative part  of  the  public,  as  well  as  because 
of  the  apj^etitc  of  the  new'  generation  for  new 
sensations,  we  have  on  our  hands  and  on  our 
conscience  the  Fost-Imprcssionists,  Cubists, 
Futurists.  Vorticists,  Ori)hists,  and  heaven 
only  knows  how'  many  other  kinds  of  ])erforming 
pet. — Duncan  Phillijjs.  And  pictorial  photog- 
raphy is  still  afflicted  with  an  erratic  species 
of  embryonic  geniuses  who  are  struggling  to 
exprc’ss  their  soul-felt  inspirations  through  the 
medium  of  vague  and  mysterious  forms  seen 
through  artificial  fog. — Editor. 
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FIGURE  1 

The  design  in  drawn  to  ftrale,  in  miniature.  An  enlargement  is  made  from  it  and  cut  into 
,‘nnall  piece.'^-  or  patterns,  that  can  l>e  cut  readily  out  of  glass. 


Making  the  Hobby  Pay 

MICHAEL  GROSS 


February  immlier  of  Photo-Era 
itaiiieil  ail  article  by  A.  T.  Strong 
itled  “Where  Dryplates  Come 
mi.”  It  fle.scribed  in  detail  the 
king  of  the  glass-support  on  which 
is  coated  the  sensitized  emulsion,  and  showed 
each  step  of  the  jirocess,  from  the  melting  to- 
gether of  the  raw  materials  to  the  cutting  to 
size  of  the  finished  sheets  of  glass.  I do  not 
know  whether  Mr.  Strong  had  a camera  with  him 
on  his  trip  through  the  glass-works;  but,  if  he 
did  carry  one,  and  pau.sed  to  make  a iihotogra])h 
of  each  successive  step  as  he  so  interestingly 
ile.scribes  it,  he  may  be  sure  that  a .set  of  jiriuts 
made  from  the  negatives  will  find  a ready  mar- 
ket with  almost  au\’  one  of  the  many  technical 
magazines  in  the  country. 

Strange  though  it  may  seem  it  is,  nevertlie- 
less,  an  oft-jiroved  fact,  that  the  ticrson  who  has 
bought  a camera  and  mastered  the  rudiments  of 
photograiiliy  with  the  avowed  purpose  to  earn 
some  money  by  his  hobby,  starts  off  in  the  wrong 
ilirection  just  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  sna]>  the 


shutter  correctly.  Instead  of  staying  in  the  city 
and  making  pictures  of  objects  of  news-interest, 
or  proces.ses  of  manufacture,  prints  of  which,  if 
not  .sold  to  a technical  magazine,  would  be  ac- 
cepted readily  by  a trade-paper  covering  the 
jiroduct  photographed,  these  mi.sguided  cam- 
erists  wander  miles  out  into  the  country  and  make 
"As  Twilight  Falls"  scenes  along  the  edge  of  a 
rustic,  and  oft-times  rusty,  streamlet.  Except 
as  illustrations  for  a “See  Our  Town  First”  or 
some  similarly  entitled  article  in  a local  paper, 
mere  views  rarely  find  a ready  market.  How- 
ever, the  photographs  that  are  always  bought  up 
eagerly,  ami  for  which  the  demand  at  all  times 
exceeds  the  sup])ly,  are  those  which  tell  a real 
story  of  .some  little-known-about  industry,  or 
wliich  can  lie  u.sed  to  illustrate  informative  ar- 
ticles. For  instance,  a series  of  eight  photo- 
graphs, showing  how  torpe<loes  are  manufactured, 
and  a thousand-word  article  giving  a brief  his- 
tory of  the  torpedo  from  its  invention  up  to  the 
present  day,  would  find  a readier  market  and  com- 
mand a better  jirice.  at  this  time,  than  would  all 
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the  beauties  of  nature  that  could  be  crowded 
onto  the  same  number  of  plates.  This  condition 
may  show  a marked  decadence  in  the  appreciation 
of  true  art;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  state- 
ment is  a true  one. 

However,  in  making  the  hobby  of  photog- 
raphy pay,  there  are  several  important  things 
to  be  learned,  and,  in  the  hope  that  information 
gained  in  “the  old  school  of  hard  knocks”  may 
prove  of  interest,  the  writer  begs  to  offer  the 
following  suggestions  out  of  his  own  experience. 
The  first  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that,  for  the 


before  submitting  the  series.  The  cost  for  this 
work  is  not  great,  and  a set  of  large  prints  has  a 
peculiar  psychological  effect  on  the  editor  of  a 
technical  magazine.  He  may  know  that  the 
l)ictures  are  enlargements  from  small  negatives, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  he  will  invariably  pay  a 
dollar  or  two  more  for  each  of  them  than  he 
would  for  small  prints.  It  need  hardly  be  men- 
tioned that  unmounted,  glossy,  black-and-white 
prints  lend  themselves  best  to  halftone  repro- 
duction and  are  the  only  kind  that  shonld  be 
submitted.  Another  point  to  be  borne  in  mind 
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.1  “ (jla'ier"  then  wraps  each  piece  of  (/lass  in  a grooved  lead-sirij)  and  solders  the  joints. 


class  of  jjhotograj)hy  mentioned  in  tliis  article, 
com[)osition  is  not  nearly  so  imj)ortaiit  as  good, 
clear  negatives.  A scries  of  sharj),  clean-cut 
I)rints,  poor  as  to  comjajsition  liiit  full  of  life  and 
showing  all  tlie  necessary  detail,  will  always  sell 
more  quickly  and  command  a higher  juice  than 
will  a dull,  lifeless  set  of  jwiuts  made  by  the 
greatest  master  of  the  Stccl-'Vard  Balance  in  the 
country.  However,  it  should  be  the  j)riclc  of 
ever;\-  jjhotograjdier  to  see  that  each  i)hotogra])h 
he  takes  conforms  as  closely  as  is  possible  to  the 
laws  of  balance. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  carry  a camera 
making  a small-sized  photograph,  but  have  the 
negatives  cidarged  to  aliout  five  by  sc\’cn  inches 


is  that  i)hotograj>h.s  should  never  be  masked  out 
in  circles,  o\als  or  other  convent it)iial  ilesigns, 
nor  shoulil  backgrounds  be  sj)ottc'd  out.  The 
(■(litor  will  fit  your  ])rints  into  whate\cr  sj)ace  he 
can  sj)arc  in  his  magazine  and  trim  or  mask  them 
d(»wn  accordinglx'. 

In  making  a scries  of  i)hotogra])lis  showing  the 
mauufaeture  of  a commodity,  endeavor  to  intro- 
duce human  interest  iido  each  view.  A man  or 
woman  j)osed  ai)j)roj)riately  not  only  serves  as  a 
sort  of  yard-stick  l>y  which  to  gauge  the  size  of 
the  ditferent  objects  shown  in  the  i)icturc,  t)ut 
takes  awa\’  the  dry,  uninteresting  ai)i)carancc  so 
tyj)ical  of  a factory-interior.  In  the  ])hotograj)lis 
showing  the  different  stej)s  in  the  making  of  a 


FIGURE  3 

The  sections  are  then  assembled  and  an  artist  paints  in  icith  mineral  colors  the  heads, 
hands  and  feet — the  onli/  paintiiif/  that  is  done  on  a staincd-ylass  window. 


staiiieil-glass  window — tliree  prints  of  wliich 
are  used  to  illustrate  this  article — there  is  a 
figure  shown  Inisily  at  work  in  each  one,  doing 
the  very  ]>art  of  the  process  pietureil.  This  par- 
ticnlar  series,  !>y  the  way,  consisted  of  eight 
l)hotogra])hs.  A — shows  the  making  of  the  origi- 
nal watereolor-sketch;  1} — the  cutting  up  of  the 
liaiier-patterns;  C — the  cutting  to  shajic  of  the 
different  pieces  of  stained  glass;  1) — the  glazing, 
or  jiulting  together  of  these  jiieces;  E — the 
liainting  in  of  the  heads,  hands  and  feet;  F-- 
fusing  the  [laint  on  these  parts  into  the  glass 
hy  heating  in  a kiln;  G — the  cementing  or  mak- 
ing water|)roof  of  the  finished  window  and, 
the  final  ])hotogra|)h,  showed  a view  of  a famous 
stained-glass  window  in  a church  in  New  York. 

A ca])tion  for  eacli  jihotograph  is  more  accejit- 
ahle  to  technical  magazines  than  a .sejiarate 
article  descrihing  the  process  pictured.  This 
cajition  can  either  he  written  lightly  on  the  hack 
of  each  jirint  or  typeil  on  a sejiarate  stri])  of  iiajier 
and  jiastc'd  to  the  reverse  side.  Ty|)ing  directly 
on  the  jiieture  is  very  a])t  to  mar  the  surface,  as 
lh(‘  perioils  and  other  ])unetuation-marks  have  a 
tendency  to  strike  through  to  the  front. 

A few  magazines  that  arc  always  eager  to  sec 
“siireads"  or  series  of  photographs  are:  Kvcri/ 
Week  Mat/welnc.  and  Popular  Science.  jMihlished 


in  New  York,  Illustrated  World,  and  Popular 
Mechanics,  jnihlished  in  Chicago.  The  rate 
paid  hy  these  magazines  is  usually  three  dollars 
for  each  jihotograph  in  the  series,  the  sum  in- 
cluding the  caption  which  tells  what  the  print  is 
about.  However,  much  higher  jirices  are  some- 
times paid  for  material  that  is  very  timely. 
Almost  without  excejition,  photographers  who 
suhmit  their  work  to  reliahle  magazines  can  mark 
them  “At  Usual  Rates”  and  he  sure  to  get  a 
“square  deal.”  AVith  the  periodicals  mentioned 
ahove,  cheque  follows  immediately  on  accept- 
ance; hut  other  magazines  make  it  a practice  to 
pay  on  date  of  ])nhlication  or  even  ten.  and  some- 
times thirty  days,  after  that  date. 

In  addition  to  the  ahove-mentioned  markets, 
there  are  the  trade-magazines.  These,  although 
paying  a little  lower  rate  than  do  the  periodicals 
of  general  circulation,  represent  a steady  market 
for  the  ]>hotogra])her  who  understands  and  caters 
to  their  needs.  By  trade-magazines,  are  meant 
those  perioilicals  which  are  issued  for  the  edi- 
fication ami  instruction  of  workers  in  any  par- 
ticular line  of  hnsiness.  There  are  almost  a 
thousand  of  these  magazines  in  the  United 
States,  and  they  cover  every  trade  from  diamonds 
to  scrap-iron.  In  suhmitting  prints  to  these 
magazines,  it  is  ohvions  that  what  is  wanted  is 
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not  so  much  a series  of  ])liotographs  that  show 
how  the  product  is  mauufactured,  as  a picture 
that  shows  some  short-cut  around  tlie  shop, 
some  cpiicker  and  l)etter  way  to  do  a certain 
thing,  or  some  piece  of  new  time-and-money- 
saving  machinery  that  has  l)cen  adopted  l>y  a 
leader  iu  the  particular  industry.  Of  course,  for 
a magazine  that  goes  to  grocers,  a series  of  photo- 
graphs showing  the  making  of  any  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  commodities  sold  in  a grocery  wouhl 
be  acceptable,  as  these  give  the  grocer  a better 
knowledge  of  the  products  he  hamlles  and  make 
for  easier  sales.  A few  trade-magazine  markets 
are;  American  Agriculturist,  American  Furrier, 
Building  Age,  Motor  and  Millinery  Trade  Re- 
view, New  York;  American  Paint  & Oil  Dealer, 
St.  Louis;  Inland  Storekeeper,  Chicago;  Slioeman 
Magazine,  Boston,  and  Tradesman  Magazine, 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  several  others. 


With  regard  to  opportunities  to  make  photo- 
grai)hs,  the  writer  has  always  found  it  to  be  a 
fact  that  a courteous  letter  to  the  president  or 
other  high  official  of  a comi)aiiy  asking  j)ermis- 
siou  to  go  through  the  plant,  and  telling  frankly 
what  the  pictures  are  wanted  for,  will  invariably 
bring  back  a favorable  answer.  The  writer 
makes  it  a practice  always  to  present,  as  a token 
of  appreciation,  a complete  set  of  the  finished 
series,  suitably  mounted,  to  the  man  from  whom 
permission  to  make  the  i)ictures  was  obtained. 
When  you  do  get  into  a plant  with  your  camera, 
spend  the  first  few  moments  walking  af)out, 
familiarize  yourself  with  the  jjrocess  of  manu- 
facture, and  then  decide  mentally  just  what 
photographs  you  desire  to  make.  Then,  on  the 
secontl  trip  around,  without  wasting  the  time  of 
the  employees  to  any  great  extent,  the  various 
stages  of  majuifacture  can  be  idiotographed. 


A Camera  and  a Sporting-Chance 

FRANK  A.  WAUGH 


my  desk  stands  a s])lendid  portrait 
lade  by  a plumber.  Friends  who 
all  at  my  office  are  invariably 
aptivated  by  the  jolly  physiog- 
omy  and  deeply  impressed  by 
the  uncanny  artistic  power  with  which  it  is 
represented.  The  ])ortrait  is  produced  by 
photographic  rather  than  plumbing  processes, 
but  it  is  a “phind)  wonder,”  as  they  say  in 
•Vrkaiisas.  And  not  only  did  my  friend  the 
plumber  set  up  the  camera  and  pose  the  sub- 
ject, but  he  made  the  sensitive  ])a]>er  on  which 
the  ruddy  tones  and  rich  halftones  are  so 
.sweetly  rendered. 

Viewing  such  an  indubitable  work  of  art, 
visitors  are  sometimes  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  artist  is  a i)lumber  by  profession,  has  his 
hair  cut  regularly  and  never  studied  in  Paris. 

et  there  is  nothing  strange  about  the  case. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  typical. 

f’hotograi)hy  is  almost  as  universal  as  music 
and  for  as  many  men  it  becomes  the  faAorite 
medium  to  exjjress  their  sense  of  beauty.  I 
write  men — meaning  members  of  the  mas- 
culine sex;  for  while  the  j)U])ils  iu  voice  and 
piano  are  largely  women.  1 am  sure  that  really 
iiKjst  real  amateur  photograi)hers  are  men. 

One  cannot  resist  a curious  sijecniation 
as  to  why  this  should  be  a distinctively  mas- 
culine sport.  l’hotogra|)hy,  certainly,  has  its 
feminine  j)hases;  feminine  ideas  lend  themselves 


easily  to  photograi)hic  exi)ression — unless,  in- 
deed, one  adopts  crassly  and  for  general  ai)j)li- 
catioii  the  story  of  the  schoohua'am  who  had  a 
drawing-exercise  in  her  schoolroom,  ft  was 
nearing  Christmas  time,  when  the  teacher 
announced,  "Now  boys  and  girls,  each  one  of 
you  ma\'  draw  for  your  lesson,  to-day,  the 
])icture  of  something  you  want." 

Georgie  readily  drew  a gun  and  Abel  a pair 
of  skates  and  Eleanor  a muff;  but  iVfehetible 
Jane  dallied  with  her  pctjcil  and  made  no 
progress. 

"Why,  Afehctiblc,”  said  the  teacher,  "isn't 
there  anything  \-on  want?” 

"Oh,  yes!  " sai<l  the  bright  young  miss, 
"I  want  to  be  married,  but  I don't  know  how 
to  draw  it.  " 

Ideas  like  this  are  e<|ually  diflicult  to  i)re.sent 
with  the  camera;  but  the  real  reason,  in  my 
o])inion,  why  men  more  generally  take  to 
photogra])hy  is  that  it  is  essentially  a sj)orting- 
jjroposition.  To  a degree  it  is,  plainl.\'  si)eak- 
ing,  gamble,  and  gamlding  is  niaiid,\'  a mas- 
culine notion  of  entertainment.  Of  C()iirse, 
certain  forms  of  gambling  ai>peal  to  women — 
as  church-fairs,  de])artmcnt-slore  bargain-sales 
or  marrying  a man  to  reform  liim.  ,\ll  these, 
however,  stand  in  a realm  by  themselves,  in 
a region  which  lies  beyond  gambling  ju-oper. 
A man  will  not  usually  go  into  a game  nrdess 
he  stands  .some  chance  to  win;  all  of  which 
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cx])laiiis  why  draw-poker,  horse-racing  and 
inlying  stocks  on  a margin  are  strictly  men's 
games. 

Photography  has  many  elements  in  common 
with  such  sports.  To  a very  large  degree,  it 
is  a game  of  chance.  Of  course,  the  manu- 
facturers claim  to  have  abolished  all  uncer- 
taiuties;  but  they  haven't  done  it,  never  can 
do  it,  and  if  they  could  it  would  be  the  end 
of  the  game.  The  beginner  snaps  merrily 
away  taking  chances  with  his  shutter,  with 
the  light,  with  moving  olijects  and,  most  of  all, 
with  his  own  ignorance.  Occasionally  he  makes 
a ten-strike,  and  at  other  times  he  is  delight- 
fully happy  with  sixes  or  threes  or  less.  ,\s 
his  experience  and  enthusiasm  increase,  he 
gradually  eliminates  certain  risks.  He  learns 
how  to  time  his  expo.sures,  he  avoids  optical 
impossibilities,  he  quits  trying  the  little  trick 
of  superposing  two  pictures  on  the  same  film, 
^’et  while  he  overcomes  impediments  at  one  end 
he  is  adding  new  troubles  at  the  other.  He 
now  goes  in  for  chemical  experiments  in  redevel- 
opment or  technical  stunts  in  gun-bichromate 
or  ambitious  efforts  in  color-photograj)hy. 

W1  lat  is  more  influential  is  the  fact  that  his 
artistic  standards  have  risen  faster  than  his 
technical  ability.  The  pictures  which  a year 
ago  he  used  to  carry  iu  his  pocket-book,  and 
show  to  all  his  friends,  now  go  into  the  dis- 
card. He  insists  on  luminous  shadows  and  text- 
ure in  the  highlights;  he  wants  an  effective 
composition.  He  di.scovers,  but  without  dis- 
couragemeut,  that  only  once  in  a hundred  times 
are  conditions  |)roi)itious.  At  other  times  he 
exposes  i)lates,  of  course,  but  in  a merely  ten- 
tative way — only  to  keep  his  hand  in. 

The  difficulties  which  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher gleefully  faces  arc  infinite  in  their 
scope  and  variety.  He  begins  by  trying  horse- 
races, and  railroad-trains;  at  a certain  stage 
he  specializes  in  babies — a field  so  difficult  that 
the  best  professionals  succeed  only  once  in  ten 
trials.  Yet  if  the  babies  are  his  own,  they 
must  be  pictured  iu  every  imj)ossible  j)lace  and 
()erformance  until  the  bureau-drawers  are  gush- 
ing over  with  the  ])riuts.  Indeed,  this  gaml)le 
usually  keei)s  up  till  the  babies  just  naturally 
grow  away  from  it.  Then  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher, his  hoi)c  never  languishing,  takes  up 
laiitcrn-slide  making,  or  bromide-enlarging  or 
stereoscopic  photography,  or  the  pin-hole  camera, 
or  the  kallityj)c,  or  he  tries  to  get  back  to  daguer- 
rcotyi)y.  Oh,  then-'s  no  Kccley  Cure  for  this 
habit,  aTid  his  chances  of  recovery  arc  like  the 
chances  of  catching  oysters  in  Dakota. 

(iooil  .s|)orling-blood  rises  to  such  challenges, 
but  there  arc  other  ])erfectl\'  good  sporting- 


elements  iu  the  game  of  photographj'.  Hunting 
polar  bears  with  a -f.5-caliber  rifle  is  acknowledged 
to  be  sport  for  the  hardiest;  certainly,  the  man 
who  substitutes  a pocket-camera  for  the  rifle 
must  have  his  veins  full  of  red  blood  with  iron 
in  it.  When  Nansen  came  back  from  his  “Far- 
thest North”  he  brought  several  bear-scalps — 
sufficiently  impressive  but  a cheap  trifle  when 
compared  with  his  snapshots  of  the  charging 
she-bear  taken  at  twenty  steps. 

Recently,  the  camera  has  been  brought  into 
play  in  hunting  all  kinds  of  wild  game,  from 
babies  on  the  back  porch  to  lions  in  the  jungle. 
Intrej)id  sportsmen  have  brought  back  pictures 
of  bull  moose  from  Newfoundland  and  Chicago, 
giraffes  and  zebras  from  Africa,  ducks  and  geese 
and  pelicans  from  Louisiana,  porcupines  and 
racoons  from  the  Michigan  woods,  and  chickadees, 
flickers,  wrens  and  phoebes  from  everybody’s 
garilen.  Some  persons  have  called  it  sport  to 
shoot  bobolinks  and  turtledoves  with  a L2-bore 
shotgun.  What  must  they  think  of  the  skill 
involved  in  taking  the  same  game  with  a 3 x 4 
camera.^  And  isn't  one  good  picture  of  a singing 
boboliidv  a better  sportsman's  trophy  than  a 
whole  pocketful  of  birds  shot  to  a frazzle  with 
two  ounces  of  No.  10  shot.^ 

This  is  not  a sermon  against  shooting,  for  I, 
myself,  am  a devotee  of  the  shotgun;  but  having 
used  both  the  gun  and  camera  rather  extensively 
I think  that  I am  competent  to  say  which  one  is 
the  sportier  proposition. 

Further  than  this  the  camera  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  auxiliary  arm  of  the  first  importance  in 
nearly  ev’ery  other  outdoor  sport.  Are  we  going 
canoeing.^  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  make 
the  trip  at  all  uidess  we  can  have  a camera  with 
us  to  preserve  our  l)eautiful  views  of  the  river 
and  to  record  the  interesting  episodes  of  camp 
and  portage.  Are  we  fishing  the  Nepigon  or 
the  meanest  brook  in  Connecticut.*  We  must 
have  a camera  with  us  to  photograph  our  catch, 
and  if  it  turns  out  that  there  is  uo  catch  we  can 
at  least  make  some  good  pictures  of  the  scenery. 
Such  pictures  should  help  to  support  our  claim 
that  we  go  fishing  more  for  the  scenery  than  for 
fish.  Or  if  we  prefer  horse-racing  we  wilt  want 
to  photograph  the  field  in  the  last  quarter  and 
we  will  want  jiictures  of  our  favorite  horses. 
Whether  in  fact  we  are  golfers  or  automobilists 
or  campers  or  baseball-fans  or  airplane-bugs  we 
shall  have  to  add  a camera  to  our  primary  equip- 
ment or  we  shall  never  have  much  to  show  for  our 
efforts.  Even  the  man  whose  idea  of  sport  stops 
at  the  Sunday-school  picnic  will  want  to  photo- 
graph ])retty  children  at  their  dinner  or  games. 

.\t  the  other  extreme,  some  persons  regard  war 
as  the  premier  sijoit,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary 
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“lickin'  the  PI.ATE"  MACLAY  LA'ON 


to  remark  upon  tlie  Hooil  of  ])liotograplis  wliieli 
for  two  and  one-lialf  years  liave  inundated  tlie 
world.  Tliere  are  diffienlties  and  dangers  in 
tlie  way  of  making  most  of  these  jihotograjilis, 
hut  these  only  emphasize  tlie  sporting-element 
and  make  the  continned  deluge  more  certain. 

In  eonclusion  we  may  point  out  the  value  of 
photography  to  some  groujis  who  have  not  yet 
realized  its  jmssibilities. 

The  jireachers  are  eomjilaining  that  tlie 
ehurches  are  deserted  for  the  movies.  Well, 
the  movies  repre.sent  the  acme  of  photography; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  H(‘v.  Wm. 
Sunday,  tlie  most  jiopular  preacher  of  the  time, 
and  one  who  was  formerlv  a professional  sport, 
has  himself  photographed  in  forty-seven  different 
Jio.ses.  Is  it  not  jiossihle  that  a little  more 
sporting-hlood  in  the  church  would  make  that 
venerable  institution  more  iio]iular,^ 

I he  real  suffragette  camiiaiguers  -those  who 


race  about  the  country  making  speeches  from 
automobiles,  heckling  congressmen  and  sleeiiing 
on  the  billiard-tallies — impress  the  vulgar  man 
in  the  streets  as  a bunch  of  gooil  sports  who 
haven’t  quite  ac((nir('d  the  fine  points  of  the  game. 
Certain  trifling  deliciencies  give  them  away, 
indicating  that  they  are  still  women.  Wouldn't 
a camera  help  them?  We  have  already  observed 
that  gamliling  and  photography  are  charac- 
teristically men's  s]>orts,  Init  if  these  persons  are 
sincerely  trying  to  be  like  men  they  cannot 
confine  themselves  to  the  one  male  siiort  of 
politics.  IMiglit  not  a suffragette  ilisguised  with 
a camera  stand  a better  chance?  I have  thought, 
myself,  that  if  the  members  of  the  automobile 
“flying  sipiadron”  would  sto])  some  ilay  in  a 
good  light  and  phofograjih  one  another  they 
woulil  see  how  it  looks,  and  then  they’d  laugli  and 
tlie  game  would  be  ovi'r.  .Vnd  it  wouldn't 
necessarily  be  lost,  eithiT. 


CH  tliought  has  been  expended  to 
rrive  at  the  correct  amount  due 
he  pliotographer  from  Ids  client, 
nd  many  devices  have  been  con- 
rived  to  collect  the  same.  Variety 
is  usually  welcome,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
reverse  the  usual  order  of  things  and  consider 
for  a moment  what  the  photographer  owes  to 
his  client. 

It  is  an  old  and  well-established  fact  that  one 
cannot  get  something  for  nothing.  Therefore, 
it  will  be  easily  seen  that  a photographer  who 
does  not  giv^e  value  received  for  the  money  paid 
him  must  sooner  or  later  lose  his  j)atronage. 
.Vnd  a professional  man  who  never  receives  more 
than  a single  commission  from  a given  client  is 
a failure  in  the  actual  sense  of  the  wt)rd,  in  spite 
of  his  bank-balance.  Let  us  consider  for  a time 
just  what  senices  the  client  is  entitled  to  in 
return  for  his  fee.  In  the  first  place,  he  shouhl 
receive  the  benefit  of  tlie  best  skill  and  judg- 
ment of  the  ]n’ofessional,  which  talents  should 
be  directed  toward  sol\  ing  the  individual  prob- 
lems of  the  client.  In  the  next  i)lace.  he  is 
entitled  to  the  interest  and  friendly  co-ojjeration 
of  the  artist,  who  should  endeavor  t(j  indicate 
exactly  to  his  client  how  to  use  his  ])roduct  to 
the  best  advaidage  of  his  b\isiiiess,  if  the  prob- 
lem l)c  one  involving  advertising,  or  similar 
work.  And,  lastly,  he  shoidd  be  made  to  feel 
I hat  the  man  in  the  studio  has  professional  pride 
in  his  re[)utation,  and  has  some  eoncern  for  his 
work  outside  the  dollar  it  will  bring. 

In  this  eonnection,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
exi)erieiiee  of  a young  and  clever  artist  who 
established  a ])hotographie  studio  in  one  of  the 
larger  cities,  and  for  a time  met  with  phenom- 
enal sueeess.  His  work  was  good,  his  patrons 
of  the  best  class  and  his  business-eoimections 
exeellenl.  'riiiiigs  looked  bright,  indeed,  for  him. 


But  a change  began  to  make  itself  evident  in 
a couple  of  years.  He  began  to  lose  customers. 
His  work  was  still  prominent  in  the  salons  and, 
occasionally,  a clever  advertisement  could  be 
traced  to  his  studio.  But  his  clients  did  not 
“Pull”  for  his  studio,  and  he  began  to  experience 
difficulty  to  maintain  liis  prices.  Affairs  did 
not  look  so  rosy,  and  he  began  to  do  a little 
worrying.  About  this  time,  he  chanced  to 
meet  an  exceptionally  successful  and  somewhat 
elderly  artist  whose  work  he  had  always  ad- 
mired, and  was  favored  with  an  invitation  to 
his  studio. 

In  the  course  of  their  conversation,  something 
of  the  younger  man’s  dilemma  came  to  light, 
and  his  host,  with  a somewhat  embarrassed 
manner,  inquired  if  he  cared  for  advice?  Upon 
the  assurance  that  it  would  be  more  than  wel- 
come, the  old  artist  drew  up  his  chair  and,  gazing 
dreamily  out  of  the  window,  began. 

“Ah)ur  case  is  much  the  jjarallel  of  my  own, 
nearly  two  score  years  ago.  I thought  that  I 
could  get  something  for  nothing,  and  that  all  I 
had  to  do  was  make  good  pictures,  charge  good 
])rices  and  collect  the  money  due  me.  Herein 
I erred,  aiul,  I take  it,  your  case  is  similar.” 
The  young  artist  nodded  silently,  and  after  a 
])ause  the  old  man  continued. 

“My  error  was  brought  home  to  me  in  a 
j)eeuliar  way.  and  I have  never  forgotten  the 
lesson.  Early  in  my  career,  and  before  I had 
time  to  reaj)  the  inevitable  failure  of  my  course, 
the  head  of  a large  manufacturing-concern  came 
to  me  one  morning  in  reference  to  certain  com- 
mercial work. 

“Almost  his  first  ((uestion  was — ‘How  much 
will  it  cost?’  I j)oudered  this  query  for  a mo- 
ment before  answering  him,  and  then  I looked 
my  suspicious  client  in  the  eye  and  said,  ‘Evi- 
dently you  have  been  forced  at  some  time  to 
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pay  more  fur  certain  work  in  my  line  than  you 
deemed  it  to  lie  worth?'  AVith  some  show 
of  surprise  he  stated  that  sueh  had  been  the 
ease. 

“‘Aery  well,’  I replieil,  ‘I  will  make  this 
fiargain  with  you — I will  tlo  your  work,  hanilling- 
it  as  if  it  were  my  own,  anil  offering  such  sugges- 
tions as  my  professional  training  dictates.  I 
will  study  your  individual  recpiirements  thor- 
oughly; and  when  the  work  is  finished,  you 
shall  name  the  eomjiensation.  I will  put  this 
proposition  in  writing,  if  yon  wish.' 

“i\Iy  prosjieetive  elient  walked  to  the  window, 
took  a look  at  the  street,  and  another  at  the  sky, 
and  inquired.  ‘AA’hat  time  can  you  begin  this 
work  ? ' 

“That  man  has  lieen  my  steady  customer 
and  fast  business  friend  for  all  these  years, 
and  would  drop  his  work  to  obtain  a commis- 
sion for  me. 

“I  am  no  clairvoyant,  but  I make  the  confi- 
dent statement — that  your  dominant  thought 
upon  the  arrival  of  a new  client,  has  always  been 
— ‘AAliat  can  I get  out  of  this  customer?’  And 
it  is  a wrong  view,  young  man.  My  own  first 
impulse  is  to  ascertain  just  in  what  particular 
manner  I can  best  serve  my  elient.  and  cause 
my  work  to  redound  to  his  advantage.  And 
this,  mind  you,  nut  of  no  ]>hilanthropic  motive. 


Imt  solely  for  my  own  personal  gain.  I have 
found  that  a enstomer  will  search  cities  and  cross 
continents  to  obtain  unusual  services,  and  also 
that  he  will  pay  liberally  for  them.” 

Then  laughingly  the  old  artist  called  his  young 
gnest’s  attention  to  a yellowed  jiarehment  hang- 
ing over  his  desk,  saying, 

“I  wrote  those  out  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
but  they  are  just  as  true  now  as  then.  Read 
them.”  And  this  is  what  the  yonng  artist  read: 
“A’erily,  illustration  liecometh  a business  as 
well  as  an  art.’' 

“If  thy  jiietnre  be  not  worthy  the  jirice  set 
upon  it,  change  thy  picture — not  thy  price.” 

“If  thy  pictures  are  of  no  value  to  thy 
elient,  thou  hast  stolen  his  money." 

“Perchance  a well-pleased  elient  may  cross  the 
street  to  boost  thy  game;  lint  of  a surety  a sore 
one  will  walk  seventy-five  miles  to  knock  thee — 
yea  verily,  he  will  not  grow  weary  in  so  doing!” 


It  is  now  just  the  top  of  sjiring  with  us.  The 
whole  country  is  mad  with  green.  To  see  tlie 
eherry-blossoms  liitten  out  upon  the  black  firs, 
and  the  black  firs  bitten  out  of  the  blue  sky.  is  a 
sight  to  set  liefore  a king. — /?.  Tj.  Sterrnsoii . 
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IX  THE  MASTER  S STUDY 


UEHTRAX  F.  HAWLEY 


THE  GRAVEL-GATHERERS  GEORGE  C.  ELMBERGER 


Making  Enlarged  Paper-Negatives 

GEORGE  C.  ELMBERGER 


fO  the  serious  worker  who  exliibits 
his  work  at  the  cxliibitions  tlie  ob- 
taining of  prints  on  an  enlarged 
scale  often  proves  to  be  a serious 
problem.  Bromide  enlargements 
leave  a great  deal  to  be  desired.  When  more 
tlian  one  or  two  prints  are  desired  from  the  same 
negative,  it  will  be  a difficult  matter  to  reproduce 
them  all  alike,  unless  made  at  the  same  time. 
.\nd  then,  when  we  show  a number  of  prints,  all 
enlargements  on  l>romide  paper,  the  residtant 
similarity  becomes  highly  monotonous.  In  pic- 
torial work  we  need  variety,  ehoosing  that  paper 
whieli  we  believe  will  harmonize  best  with  the 
subject.  It  is  concluded,  then,  that  to  work 
advantageously  we  need  an  enlarged  negative. 
Tliis  will  allow  us  to  choose  that  printing-mcdiuin 
and  texture  of  j>ai)er  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  best 
suited  to  the  sid)ject. 

Enlarged  negatives  are  made  usually  on  glass 
because  the  individual  worker  has  become  .so 
accustonu'd  to  look  upon  glass  or  celluloid  as  the 
pro])cr  sui)i)ort  for  his  negative  film  that  it  never 
occurs  to  him  that  ])aper  is  just  as  suitable;  per- 


haps, in  many  eases,  far  preferable  to  either 
glass  or  celluloid.  Of  course,  where  it  is  desired 
to  adhere  strictly  to  what  we  have  in  the  original 
negative,  glass  plates,  I know,  are  preferable. 
But  the  pictorial  worker  is  always  troubled  to 
know  how  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  detail 
that  the  lens  has  given  him  so  liberally.  Paper- 
negatives  seem  to  absorb  a great  deal  of  this 
needless  detail,  allowing  us  to  work  toward 
masses,  greatly  simplifying  the  composition  and 
often  making  a picture  out  of  wdiat  is  but  ordinary 
material.  There  are  other  advantages  which 
paper-negatives  have  over  glass;  two  of  para- 
mount importance  being  the  weight  and  cost  of 
the  latter.  Two  dozen  11  x 14  ])aper-negatives 
may  be  accommodated  very  readily  in  any  ordi- 
nary nianila  envelope,  large  enough  in  dimen- 
sions to  admit  of  their  being  inserted;  their 
weight  will  be  very  small  compared  to  that  of 
glass  plates  and  their  cost — well,  perhaps  that 
item  does  not  interest  you;  if  it  does,  it  may  be 
figured  out  by  comparing  price-lists  of  both. 

When  I speak  of  enlarged  paper-negatives,  I 
mean  those  of  dimensions  not  less  than  8 x 10,  as 
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the  grain  of  the  paper  wliieh  is  imparted  to  the 
print  made  from  a paper-negative  miglit,  if  the 
negative  be  small,  prove  objectionable  to  the 
eye.  However,  when  yon  see  how  easy  it  is  to 
make  large  pictures  you  will  undoubtedly  work 
nearer  to  10  x 20  than  8 x 10.  The  worker  who 
delights  to  modify  results  can  work  to  his  keen 
satisfaction  on  either  side  of  the  paper-negative 
with  lead-pencil,  crayon,  charcoal,  watercolors, 
etc.,  obtaining  results  approaching  nearer  to  his 
ideal  than  is  ever  possible  with  a glass-negative. 
A little  practice  in  this  direction  soon  makes  one 
skilful.  Care,  however,  must  be  exercised  not 
to  overdo  it;  otherwise,  residts  are  apt  to  be  un- 
natural, often  ludicrous. 

The  secret  in  obtaining  perfect  results  lies 
principally  in  having  previously  made  a trans- 
parenej’,  specially  adapted  to  this  work.  An 
ordinary  lantern-slide  will  not  do,  as  it  is  much  too 
contrasty.  AVe  need  a transparency  which  has 
been  exposed  liberally  and  developed  only  until 
sufficient  body  has  been  obtained  in  the  masses. 
The  highlights  should  never  be  clear  glass;  a 
slight  veiling  should  overcast  them.  The  nearest 
approach  to  an  appropriate  description  would  be 
to  have  a positive  which,  upon  comparison, 
appears  very  much  like  a negative  that  has  been 
slightly  overexposed  and  also  a little  under- 
developed. However,  after  a little  experience 
has  been  acquired,  we  can  make  a good  paper- 
negative from  almost  anj’  kind  of  a transparency, 
even  from  lantern-slides.  At  first,  perhaps,  the 
inexperienced  worker  will  fail  to  get  enough  de- 
posit on  the  highlights  of  his  ])ai)er-negatives. 
This  may  be  due  to  various  causes.  The  trans- 
parency may  be  too  flat,  the  paper  may  Tiot  be 
suitable  for  the  work,  etc. 

I am  not  going  to  ilwell  here  upon  how  to  make 
transparencies.  I take  it  for  granted  that  the 
worker  to  whom  this  process  is  likely  to  appeal  or 
benefit  already  po.sscsses  that  knowledge.  If  not, 
he  may  consult  several  available  books.  There- 
fore, let  us  see  how  the  paper-negative  is  best 
made.  To  begin  with,  we  need  an  enlarging- 
apjiaratus  of  some  kind.  I j>refer  the  artificial- 
light  aijparatus,  illuminated  with  an  arc-lamp, 
as  with  it  wc  have  a constant  factor  so  far  as 
light-value  is  concerneif.  Daylight,  however, 
will  l)c  found  t(j  answer  every  reriuiremeid  when 
bromide  ]>aper  is  used.  However,  at  times  it  is 
advantageous  to  use  gaslight-paper,  which,  in 
the  daylight  enlarging-api>aratus,  will  retjuire  an 
excessively  long  ex])osure. 

The  paper  most  suital)le  for  negatives  is  one 
that  is  thin,  smooth  and  as  nearly  grainless  as 
possible.  .V  number  of  t)romide  j>a])ers  now  on 
the  market  are  suitable  for  this  work.  On  the 
whole,  however,  I jjrefer  Eastman's  Standard  .\ 


Bromide  paper  and,  where  a gaslight-pa[)er  is 
required.  Normal  Studio  Cyko.  Both  of  these 
papers  are  almost  ideal  for  the  work  and  I have 
never  found  it  necessary  to  look  elsewhere  for 
something  better.  ]\Iy  preference  pihnts  strongly 
to  Cyko,  owing  to  its  thin  and  almost  grainless 
structure  and  its  economy.  Therefore,  where  a 
strong  illuminant  is  at  your  servdee,  I would 
recommend  Cyko  ])aper.  With  daylight,  how- 
ever, theexi)osure  is  apt  to  run  into  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  which  usually  is  longer  than  I have 
the  time  to  give.  Of  course,  l)romide  ])aper 
is  used. 

The  exposure  with  either  should  be  ami)le; 
in  fact,  we  are  safe  in  giving  half  as  much  again 
as  would  be  found  sufficient  for  ordinary  en- 
larging. If  we  give  too  short  an  exposure  it  will 
be  difficult,  especially  with  bromide  paper,  to 
get  enough  deposit  on  the  highlights. 

I recommend  the  developer  that  the  makers  of 
the  paper  you  are  using  advise,  formulae  for  which 
are  always  enclo.sed.  A common  faidt  with  the 
beginner  in  this  work  is  to  underdevelop  his 
negativ'cs.  It  is  evidently  hard  for  him  to  re- 
alize that  the  standard  in  negative-work  is  differ- 
ent from  direct  positive  print-making.  Roughly 
stated,  nearly  twice  as  much  deposit  is  recpiired 
in  a paper-negative  than  in  a positive  print.  It 
is  difficult  when  using  bromide  paper  to  judge  the 
density,  owing  to  the  darkroom-illuminant. 
Density  is  judgeil  best  by  looking  fhroiajli  the 
negative  towards  the  darkroom-light.  When  it 
ai)pcars  very  dark,  almost  opaque  in  the  high- 
lights, it  is  developed  enough. 

Fixing  must  be  carried  out  iir  an  acid  harden- 
ing-bath so  as  to  eliminate  any  possible  injm\\' 
to  the  film  during  washing.  When  fixeil  and 
washed,  as  usual,  the  negative  slioidd  be  im- 
mersed for  five  minutes  in  the  following  bath; 
AVater,  1,5  ounces;  Glycerine,  I to  .8  ounces. 

The  amouTit  of  glycerine  deijends  somewhat 
on  the  |)aper  you  use,  Cyko  refjuiriiig  about  three 
ounces,  whereas  Eastman's  Bromide  ])aper  re- 
quires from  one  to  two  ounct's.  d'he  glycerine 
l)revents  the  ])a])cr-ncgative  from  curling  and  be- 
coming brittle,  in  which  state  it  would  be  bother- 
some to  use  when  j)rinting  anil  might  also  be  apt 
to  crack  when  inadvertently  bent.  .After  li\'c 
minutes  the  negative  is  reinovc'd  from  the  glxee- 
rine  bath,  the  surplus  mixture  squeegeed  otf  and 
the  negative  hnng  u|)  to  dry.  AA’hen  the  negati\’e 
is  dry,  we  may  touch  out  ])inholes  with  a lead- 
pencil  or  watereolor,  ivory  black  being  especially 
suitable  for  the  |)uriJose.  .Any  other  modifica- 
tions may  now  be  Jiiade  with  era,\on,  lead  or 
eliarcoal.  I7iaking  a ])rint  occasionally  to  see  how 
the  work  is  ])rogressing. 

AAdien  all  mi^difications  have  been  made  and  it 


is  deemed  necessary,  we  may  make  tlie  negative 
translucent  l>y  rnhlnng  on  the  l)ack  (paper  side) 
of  it,  witli  a swab  of  some  kind,  this  mixture: 
Castor  oil,  8 ounces;  Ether,  ‘i  ounces. 

When  the  ]>aper  is  saturated  thoroughly  with 
this  mixture  and  the  surplus  has  somewhat  evap- 
orated, the  negative  is  j)laced  between  lintless 
blotting-paper  and  a hot  hat-iron  applied,  gently 
moved  to  and  fro  until  all  the  surplus  solution 
has  been  absorbed.  If  insufficient  transparency 
has  been  gained,  the  operation  may  be  repeated. 
On  the  whole,  however,  I prefer  to  leave  my 
negatives  “unwaxed,”  the  operation  of  waxing 
being  somewhat  messy  and  uncertain,  and  I can 
see  no  distinct  advantage  to  have  them  so  treated. 
Some  papers,  indeed,  are  not  amenable  to  the 
above  treatment,  owing,  I believe,  to  a baryta- 
coating  between  the  paper  and  the  emulsion, 
which  refuses  to  take  the  waxing-solution  evenly, 
causing  streaks,  often  ruinous  tt)  the  negative. 

We  may  now  print  from  this  negative  on  any 
pa])er  we  desire,  choosing  from  the  entii’e  range 


of  jjrinting-mediums.  1 personally  use  gum  and 
kallitype  most  frequently.  Roughly  stated,  the 
exposure  in  sunlight,  during  April,  has  been  from 
thirty  to  fifty  minutes  with  either  one  of  the 
above-named  mediums.  Quite  often  I make 
a contact  print  on  extra  rough  bromide  or  gas- 
light-paper,  thereby  obtaining  beautiful  prints, 
hardly  distinguishable  from  gum,  with  an  ex- 
posure of  about  three  to  five  seconds,  two  feet 
from  a No.  8 Bray  gas-burner. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  urge  all  workers 
who  are  eager  to  get  away  from  the  ordinary, 
desirous  to  instill  a spark  of  individuality  into 
their  work,  to  make  paper-negativ'es.  The  work 
will  prove  of  exceptional  value,  as  it  tends  to 
broaden  your  scope  of  adaptability.  I feel 
confident  that  yon  will  be  more  than  elated  with 
the  results,  wliich  open  up  a great,  new  and  in- 
teresting field  to  the  pictorialist.  Especially 
will  it  j)i'ove  valuable  to  the  man  who  believes 
in  modifying  effects  until  he  arrives  at  his  ideal. 
[Reprinted,  l>y  recpiest,  from  issue  of  July,  1908.] 


The  Human  Form  in  Photography 

SIGISMUND  BLUMANN 


OR  a young  woman,  Mrs.  Brigman 
has  been  making  ])ictures  in  the 
nude  for  a great  many  years.  0\  er 
in  England,  Kate  Smith  has  por- 
trayed the  female  figure  in  very 
light  or  no  dra])ery  as  long  as  I can  remember. 
It  was  only  recently,  within  the  year  at  most, 
that  my  mind  divested  itself  of  that  complex 
oj)inion  which  springs  of  amusement,  tolera- 
tion, suspicion  and  wonder.  To  say  that  my 
mind  has  grown  cleaner  would  b(“  to  confess  to 
a ])revions  state  to  which  I object  to  owning, 
d’here  are  people  who  with  the  purest  ideas 
still  object  to  seeing,  as  IVIarlow  says,  “Those 
parts  exposed  which  common  (wes  should  never 
see.” 

.Vwhile  l>ack  two  of  my  friends,  sated  witli 
Salon  awards  for  landscapes,  decided  to  essay 
the  Nude.  Their  struggles  to  e.scape  recording 
nakedness,  their  persistent  efforts,  the  serious- 
ness of  it  all,  im{)ressed  me.  J'hey  certainly- 
were  trying  for  something  better  than  to  j)ander 
to  vulgar  tast(‘.  What? 

Certainly  their  mind's  eye  conceived  of  some 
finer  thing  than  I coidd  imagine,  or  than  their 
results  could  hell)  ’nt-  to  learn.  But  what? 


J'ainters  with  all  the  resources  of  elimination, 
addition,  idealization  and  color  essay  the  nude 
with  delicacy,  often  with  reluctance.  It  seemed 
as  if  these  i)hotogra])hers  were  enjoying  a battle 
with  the  camera  to  make  it  do  what  inspiration 
and  long  training  did  for  the  wielders  of  the 
brush.  And  a hard  fight  the  camera  gave  them. 
Such  a miscellaneous  lot  of  women  with  vealy 
contours,  in  every  conceivable  and  some  in- 
conceivable attitudes.  Stout  women  and  lean, 
and  tall  and  .short,  and  fair  and  dark.  Stand- 
ing full  front,  profile,  full  back.  Reclining  on 
the  ground  and  on  tree-trunks  and  rocks  that 
must  have  rasped  them  wofully,  splashing 
through  water,  dancing  nncouth  steps,  poor 
models.  If  they  have  conceits,  they  suffered 
in  mind  as  they  must  have  in  l)ody. 

O ne  day  a lucky  accident  obtained  the  finer 
thing  .so  arduously  sought.  i\Iy  dear  friend. 
Doctor  Neyman,  gave  me  a print  of  a woman 
sitting  on  a cliff  by  the  sea.  It  was  great. 
But  the  lighting  and  the  diffusing  helped.  It 
might  have  been  a male  or  a female.  A’et  the 
lines  were  beautiful  and  a lofty  emotion  had 
been  expressed.  (Mr.  Goetz  gave  me  several 
of  his  pictures  and  the  i)octry  was  undeniable. 
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of  her  pictures,  one  can  conceive  how  just  a 
single  element  omitted  will  spoil  it  all. 

Mr.  Goetz  has  a Gallic  delicacy  and  a fancy 
that  give  an  exquisite  cpiality  to  his  work.  His 
schemes  of  lighting,  the  appurtenances,  such 
as  luminous  globes,  and  his  poses,  are  i)ure 
poetry.  They  are  the  final  attainment  of  long 
work  and  frequent  failure.  In  his  work,  the 
figure  is  not  so  much  a part  of  the  landscape, 
and,  in  fact,  there  often  is  little  scenery,  as  a 
])art  and  essential  to  the  idea. 

Doctor  Neyman  has  so  far  not  been  as  con- 
vincing. His  mastery  is  in  landscapes.  But 
the  occasional  i)icture  and  his  purity  of  mind 
and  purpose  must  eventually  bring  him  what 
he  wants.  As  j)crhaps  his  best  or  one  of  his 
best  friends,  I shall  always  l)e  his  .severest  critic, 
and  until  he  averages  fifty  per  cent  real  art  in 
the  nude,  I shall  ailjudge  the  several  fine  things 
he  does  now  and  then  as  lucky  accidents.  For 
above  all  else  a justifiable  nude  must  not  lie 
an  accident.  It  may  be  said  that  with  all  the 
difficulties  to  get  models,  places  to  pose  them, 
and  avoidance  of  interlopers,  with  the  cpiickly 
changing  light  and  breezes,  and  the  temi^cra- 


ments  of  the  model  herself,  speed  in  exposing 
make  forethought  and  intention  impossible. 
But  this  is  not  so.  The  plan  may  be  told  to 
the  lady  while  the  spot  is  Ijeing  approached. 
She  should  be  put  into  the  mood  for  the  camera 
does  not  add  or  eliminate.  She  must,  in  a 
word,  “Record."  Frequently  an  unconscious 
[)o.se  will  show  its  possibilities.  Taken  on  the 
jump,  it  must  be  stored  in  the  i)hotographer’s 
mind  as  a suggestion  to  be  workeil  out  with 
more  deliberation. 

In  closing  it  may  l)e  worth  while  to  say  that 
when  olqectors  are  taught  that  what  they  really 
objeet  to  in  the  mule  is  not  nudity  Imt  unskilful 
use  of  it,  that  it  is  not  a matter  of  whether  the 
nude  is  justifiable  or  not.  but  rather  as  to  whether 
the  one  picture  considered  is  justifiable  or  not. 
When  they  are  led  to  consider  each  instance  by 
itself  and  to  judge  it  as  au  instance  rather  than 
a comprehensive  basis,  they  will  fiTid  that  there 
is  no  evil  m Art,  and  that  there  never  was 
from  its  inception.  There  is  that  which  is  Art 
and  that  which  is  called  Art.  but  is  not.  But 
Art — as  lovers  of  classical  literature  will  recall 
is  like  Milton’s  sunbeam,  “Impossible  to  sully.” 


The  Camera  Obscura 

JAMES  THOMSON 


camera  obscura.  pnjtotype  of  the 
)tographic  camera  of  t<j-day,  is 
1 to  liave  been  known  to  Roger 
con — who  lived  in  the  thirtetmth 
itury — by  some  authorities  even 
being  credited  witli  its  invention,  d'he  “sj)ecu- 
lum’’  of  Roger  Bacon,  however,  may  have  been 
simply  of  the  order  of  the  “ bu.sy-bodies,"  cotu- 
monly  employed  in  some  Continental  Eur()])ean 
countries,  and  not  unknown  in  IMiiladeljdna  wliere 
in  old  ])arts  of  the  city  they  may  be  .seen  in  use 
almost  an>’  day.  The  “busy-body”  is  but  a 
mirror  fastened  outside  of  a winilow  at  such  an 
angle  as  shall  reflect  the  view  uj)  the  street. 

To  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1.5(19  Giam- 
battista della  Porta,  in  his  book  of  Natural  iMagic, 
gives  a de.scription  of  the  camera  obscura  the 
invention  of  that  instrument  is  ascribed  gen- 
erally to  him.  It  is  claimeil  for  him  that  he  not 
only  used  a lens  but  an  inclined  mirror  as  well, 
thus  anticipating  by  hundreds  of  years  cameras  of 
ia  reflex  order.  It  is  not,  however,  t(j  be  imagined 
dial  his  instninumt  was  of  the  i)ortal)le  kind. 


Rattier  was  it  a dark  chamber  in  which  an  image 
of  the  outdoor-scene  w as  thrown  upon  a whitened 
wall,  through  the  meilium  of  a small  hole  on  the 
o|)posite  side.  Now  it  is  not  at  all  niilikely  that 
Porta  was  simply  the  recorder  of  a jihenomenon 
known  to  others  than  himself,  but  not  by  them 
reduced  to  writing.  There  was  one  distinguished 
individual,  at  all  events,  who  had  oliserved  the 
same  optical  effect,  tlius  aidicipating  Porta  by 
some  years.  It  was  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixt(‘enth  century  tliat  Leonardo  da  Vinci  .said 
“If  you  will  place  \ourself  in  an  hernietic'ally 
closed  room  facing  a building,  a landscape,  or  any 
other  object  directly  lighted  by  the  sun,  and  then 
cut  a hole  in  the  slmtter,  an  image  of  the  object 
outside  will  be  thrown  upon  any  surface  facing 
the  hole,  and  it  will  be  reversed  (imerted).” 

One  Robert  Boyle  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
to  construct  a camera  obscura  of  box-form.  It 
was  fitte(l  with  a lens  in  one  end,  and  an  ob- 
scure(|  glass  at  the  other  ui)oii  which  the  image 
could  lie  thrown.  Such  an  instrument  is  meu- 
tioneil  in  his  essay  “On  the  Systematic  or  Cos- 
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inical  Qualities  of  Things” — written  about  1.370 
— as  having  l)een  made  several  years  earlier  and 
afterwards  improved.  This  instrument  was 
sid)ject  to  expansion  and  contraction,  at  one  end 
I)eing  an  aperture  into  wliich  was  fitted  a convex 
lens,  and  at  the  other  was  stretched  white  paper 
upon  which  the  image  could  be  viewed  through 
tlie  medium  of  a hole  bored  in  the  top  of  the  box. 
Here  we  have  the  ])rinciple  upon  which  the  Hales 
Focal  Plane  hand-camera  of  the  present  year  of 
grace  is  designed.  In  the  Hales  camera,  there  is 
substituted  for  the  nsnal  gronnd-glass  a sheet  of 
white  cellnloid,  vertically  placed  at  the  focal 
])lane  to  receive  the  view.  Through  a hood  in  the 
top  the  focused  image  can  be  seen. 

The  camera  obscnra  in  the  form  of  a box — 
having  inside  of  it  at  the  rear  an  inclined  mirror, 
and  on  to])  a j)iece  of  gronnd-glass, — or  in  place  of 
that  clear  glass  with  oiled  paper  over  it  upon 
which  images  could  be  traced — was  the  invention 
in  the  year  l(i7!)  of  Robert  Hooke. 

.Johann  Zann,  in  1(!8.5,  described  two  forms  of 
[)ortablc  box-cameras  with  lenses.  One  fitted 
with  a concave  lens  in  coml)ination  with  a lens  of 
the  cajnvex  order  threw  upon  the  screen  an  en- 
larged image.  This  image  was  reflected  n]iwar<ls 
to  a jiaper-screen  on  top  through  the  medium  of 
a mirror  ])laced  ninler  it  at  an  angle  of  45°.  In 
an  earlier  form  there  was  no  inclined  mirror,  tin* 


image  being  thrown  upon  a vertical  screen  of 
thin  paper  j)laced  a little  distance  from  the  rear. 
Through  a hole  bored  in  the  back  of  the  box 
the  image  could  be  viewed.  We  here  have 
the  idea  adopted  by  Edi.son  to  view  Kinetoscope 
]>ictures,  well  known  a few  years  ago. 

In  .John  Harris’s  Lexicon  Technicum,  published 
in  1704,  we  find  the  camera  obscnra  with  an 
arrangement  known  as  “sciotricks”  as  on  sale  in 
London.  It  afterwards  must  have  been  in  com- 
mon use  as  a sketching-instrument  or  as  a show 
and  as  a show  it  continued  up  to  the  present  day. 
The  instrument  was  in  fact  employed  exten- 
sively, by  artists  and  draughtsmen  for  sketch- 
ing, long  before  the  invention  of  photography. 
The  artist  found  it  useful,  and  it  was  such  an 
instrument  that  Fox  Talbot  was  using  for 
sketching  the  views  at  Lake  Como  in  Italy,  in 
18,‘)4,  when  the  photogeiuc  idea  dawned  upon 
his  consciousness.  Not  being  much  of  a 
ilranghtsman,  and  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with 
his  ])ictorial  effort,  he  wondered  if  it  were  not 
possible  to  coat  paper  with  a snl>stance  sensitive 
enough  to  receive  and  hold  the  image  of  Nature 
■SO  beaidifnlly  j)ortrayeil  upon  the  ground-glass 
screen  of  his  instrnmeid.  Seven  years  later  he 
sa\v  fruition  of  his  desire  in  his  invention  of 
paper  coated  with  gallo-nitrate  of  silver.  Up  to 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  camera 
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obscura  was  in  fact  but  a darkroom  having 
on  one  wall  of  it  a small  aperture — half  an 
inch — to  admit  the  light.  Carden,  who  came 
at  a later  period,  advanced  matters  im- 
mensely by  placing  a conve.x:  lens  over  the 
hole,  thus  sharpening  the  image  and  permit- 
ting aperture-increase. 

Porta’s  camera  obscura  was  novelty  enough 
in  that  age  to  attract  general  attention. 
Instruments  of  the  kind  were  soon  to  l)e 
found  at  mansions  in  the  country.  Here 
they  often  took  the  form  of  a small  conical 
building  in  which,  centrality  placed,  was  a 
white-topped  table.  Through  the  medium 
of  a convex  lens  and  a mirror  jilaced  at  an 
angle  of  15°,  the  image  was  reflected  down- 
wards. In  figure  ^ we  have  illusfration  of 
this  principle  which  as  arranged  for  delineating- 
purposes,  was  long  used  by  the  artist  fra- 
ternity. By  simple  enlargement  of  the  tent, 
a number  of  people  could  simultaneously  see 
what  was  thrown  upon  the  screen,  which 
in  that  case,  might  be  one  side  of  the  tent. 

In  general,  1 imagine  that  the  lens  and 
mirror  were  arranged  to  revolve  so  that  all 
fpiarters  of  the  landscape  might  be  brought 
into  focus. 

The  box-form  of  instrument — lens  at  one 
end,  inclined  mirror  and  ground-glass  screen 
at  the  other — became  familiar  as  an  optical 
toy  long  before  the  invention  of  photogra]jhy. 

It  was  in  using  such  an  instrument  for 
sketching-purposes  that  the  artist  Daguerre — 
he  was  a painter  of  dioramas — came  to  think 
of  getting  ail  impress  of  nature  by  shorter 
means  than  the  jiencil  in  the  hand  ol  man. 
In  due  time  did  the  “Pencil  of  Nature’’  do 
the  work  for  him  as  it  did  also  for  d'albot, 
but  in  an  entirely  different  way.  The  latter 
got  for  his  jiains  a negative  of  a rather  rude 
kind,  whereas  Daguerre  got  a positive  of  such 
refinement  and  beauty  as  is  ilifficiilt  liy  modem 
I>hotograj)hic  means  to  equal. 

The  subject  has  thus  far  been  treated  in  a,  sort 
of  chronological  order;  but  in  the  doing  of  it  much 
that  is  interesting  has  from  necessity  been  omit- 
ted. Only  the  high  sjiots  have  been  touched. 
When  we  come  to  jihotograjihic  times,  we  find 
discoveries  Ijeing  made  onl.\'  in  a short  time  to 
be  abandoned,  the  result  lieiiig  that  in  some  eases 
— such  as  the  inclined  mirror — a later  generation 
has  C(;ine  iijion  the  scene  to  find  a use  for  them. 
Sometimes  in  front  of  the  lens,  at  other  limes 
behind  it,  the  mirrfir  iierformed  its  allotted  func- 
tion as  a camera-detail.  Then  came  a time  when 
it  was  abandoned  only  to  come  to  the  fore  again 
when  the  fast  jilate  had  arrived.  Now  we  find  il 
an  integral  part  of  instruments  fif  the  (fraflev  and 


Reflex  order,  enqiloyed,  too,  in  the  iirecise 
manner  atfected  liy  the  jiioiieer  Daguerre,  sa^■e 
that  in  his  case  it  was  jilaced  directly  liack 
of  the  ground-glass — thus  rectifying  the  inver- 
sion of  the  image  thrown  thereon — and  to-day 
it  is  situated  inside  of  the  box  and  in  front  of 
the  focal  ])lane. 

Then  there  is  the  periscope — “the  eye  of 
the  submarine.”  What,  indeed,  is  the  peri- 
scojie  if  not  the  camera  obscura  under  a new 
name?  As  a matter  of  fact,  a,  siiiqile  form  of 
Iieriscoiie  was  devist'd  a eoujile  of  centuries 
ago,  the  jiresent  develojunent  ilating  only  from 
the  year  lb54. 

d'here  is  furthermore  the  camera-tinder  of  a 
kind  usually  to  be  found  on  instruments  of  the 
])rcsent  time,  said  to  have  been  invented  in  lt^5(l 
by  Dr.  'raiiiienot.  'I'he  tinder,  in  realit\',  is  but 
the  camera  obscura  of  Robert  Hooke  (Hi?!))  in 
miniature.  It  was  simply  a new  aiijilicatioii  of 
an  old  principle  carried  out  in  still  another 
form  in  the  Ross  'I'win  Lens  hand-canu>ra,  the 
latter  in  turn  leading  to  the  reflex  order  of 
instrunieut. 

Il  is,  indeeil,  a far  cry  from  the  dark  chamber  of 
Lcfuiardo  da,  Viiiei  lo  the  mot ion-iuci  nre  and 
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pocket-camera  of  tlie  present  hour.  From  tlie 
common  nncorrected  convex  magnifier — a read- 
ing glass  in  fact — to  the  keen-cutting  anastigmat 
of  sliort  focus  and  large  aperture.  A far  cry 
from  Porta  to  Lnmiere,  from  tlie  inverted  image 
to  the  “right-side-np”  animated  picture  of  a 
twentieth-century  Kinematographic  projector. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  likely  that  possibilities  have  been 
exhausteil.  There  may  yet  be  in  store  for  us 
other  wonders  in  photography. 

As  an  example  of  an  old  idea  being  brought  to 
the  front  as  new,  the  photograjihic  press  has 
advanced  the  suggestion  from  time  to  time  to 
use  a mirror  to  reflect  the  image  thrown  upon  the 
camera-screen.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Daguerre 
did  that  very  thing  as  the  detailed  jilan  of  the 
instrument  by  which  he  jirodnced  his  first 
Daguerreotyiie  jiictnres  plainly  shows.  In  figure 
o is  depicted  the  Daguerre  instrument  of  the  year 
1830,  as  recorded  by  Robert  Hunt  in  his  book, 
“Photogra])hy,”  pnbli.shed  in  18.53.  De.spite  this 
fact  an  individual,  resident  of  New  Jersey,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a jiatent  for  "idacing  a door  on 
the  back  of  an  ordinary  reversible-back  camera 
behind  the  ground-glass  fiaving  a mirrored  sur- 
face on  its  inner  face  the  door  being  held  at  an 
angle  with  the  camera-back  causing  the  image  on 


the  ground-glass  to  be  i-eflected  upwards.”  He 
succeeded  in  getting  a patent  notwithstanding 
that  Daguerre  had  anticipated  him  by  the  same 
flevice  by  more  than  three  score  years. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  when  out  with  my  liand- 
camera  I have  been  accustomed  for  years  to  carry 
in  my  pocket  a 4 x .3  mirror.  When  occasion  de- 
mands, I focus  bj’  scale,  let  down  the  back  door 
of  the  camera  to  an  angle  of  45  degrees — two 
pieces  of  black  tape  support  it  at  that  precise 
angle — then  by  jilacing  the  mirror  on  the  inner 
side,  I get  a full  view  of  the  object.  The  mirror, 
if  need  be,  can  be  made  a part  of  the  door.  The 
drawings  need  no  explaining  other  than  to  re- 
mark that  in  the  Daguerre  camera,  light  was  let 
in  or  shut  out  by  a pair  of  inner  folding  doors 
that  were  oiierated  from  the  outside  by  semi- 
circular pieces  of  brass. 


The  work  that  one  does  is  what  counts, 
not  the  self-applied  title  or  decoration,  and 
I think  that  this  will  be  found  to  be  true  of  most 
serious-minded  jiersons,  who  are  really  doing 
things.  PiRiE  M.xcDoN.\En. 
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Degrees  of  Permanence  in  Photographic  Prints 


these  days  when  processes  wliieh 
ield  prints  of  unquestioned  per- 
lanence,  such  as  carbon  and  plati- 
nin,  form  only  a small  jiroportion 
f the  immense  output  of  photo- 
graphs of  various  kinds,  and  when  also  many 
different  methods  of  toning  prints  by  other 
processes  are  adoj)ted,  the  question  of  perma- 
nency is  one  which  has  an  interest  for  every 
photographer,  and  is,  moreover,  one  of  which  a 
photographer  who  sells  his  work  needs  to  have 
some  fairly  comprehensive  knowledge.  It  may 
therefore  be  of  interest  to  review  the  question 
from  the  point  of  view  not  only  of  making  prints 
of  the  utmost  permanence,  l)ut  from  tliat  of 
satisfying  customers  as  to  the  quality  of  prints 
in  this  respect.  In  this  inquiry,  it  is  desirable 
at  the  start  to  obtain  some  more  adequate 
definition  of  permanence  than  its  dictionary- 
meaning  of  "continuance  in  the  same  state  or 
without  any  change  which  destroj's  form  or 
character.”  The  dictionary-definition  does  not 
help  us  very  mucli.  Another  which  has  l)cen 
I)roposed  is  that  a permanent  photograph  is  one 
the  image  on  which  will  last  as  long  as  the  pai)cr 
which  supports  it.  Tins,  again,  is  a definition 
which  is  incomi)lete  unless  certain  conditions 
under  which  the  print  is  kept  are  specified. 
^Moreover,  it  is  one  which  marks  too  high  a 
standard  of  permanence.  Tai)er,  if  of  the  reason- 
ably good  quality  which  is  used  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  i)hotograi)hic  printing-materials,  may 
reasonably  be  relied  upon  to  last  for  a very  long 
term  of  years.  In  the  case  of  {uqicr  of  such  high 
quality  as  is  em])loyed  in  the  making  of  platinum 
])rints  its  period  of  life  may  l)e  of  the  order  of 
hundreds  of  years,  and  would  thus  make  great 
demands  on  the  stability  of  the  image.  True, 
a black  platinum  i)rint  j)osscsscs  an  image 
which  is  S(j  unalterable  that  it  rivals  its  ]>aper 
siqjjjort  in  permanence,  and  justifies  the  remark 
of  iNIr.  Chapman  .Jones,  in  " Photography  of 
d'o-Day,"  that  “there  seems  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  if  platinum  ])rints  lunl  been  made 
in  Abraham's  time,  or  when  Kgypt  was  at  the 
height  of  its  glory,  they  might,  if  j)rescrved  with 
reasonable  care,  have  been  available  for  <jur 
information  at  the  jjresent  day."  Unfortunately, 
such  considerations  as  these  will  lead  us  nowhere 
in  the  direction  of  providing  a definition  of  ])cr- 
manence  in  ])hotograi>hs  sucli  as  can  be  adopted 
for  practical  purposes  under  present-day  con- 
ditions. We  think  tliat  such  a definition  is  to 
be  found  only  in  some  formula  representing 
wliat  the  public  considers  permanence.  Opin- 


ions will  differ;  but  such  a formula  is  that  no 
marked  alteration  will  be  observable  in  prints, 
when  kept  under  reasonable  conditions,  within 
a period  of,  let  us  say,  twenty  years.  We  are 
now  speaking  of  prints  that  belong  to  most  of 
those  which  are  bought  and  sold  as  portraits, 
views,  etc.  Obviously,  twenty  years  wonld  be 
much  too  short  a time  for  jirints  in  which 
permanence  is  a ])rime  desideratum;  such  prints 
would  be  e.xpecteil  to  last  for  fifty  or  a hundred 
years.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  such  a 
definition,  it  provides  a useful  basis  from  which 
to  explore  iirinting-proccsses  in  regard  to  per- 
manence, and  to  bring  together  facts  of  interest 
to  amateur  jihotographers  and  of  service  to 
jirofessionals  in  dealing  with  their  customers. 

A jioint  which  requires  first  to  be  touched  on 
is  that  of  what  may  be  termed  “permanent” 
jihotograpliic  processes,  as  this  phrase  is,  or  was, 
understood  in  ordinary  speech.  In  regard  to 
tins,  it  may  be  said  that  u]i  to  within  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago  a photograph  by  a “permanent 
process”  meant  one  by  either  the  jilatinum  or 
the  carbon  jirocess.  There  is  a very  good  reason 
why  it  had  this  signification,  for  during  the 
twenty-five  or  tliirty  years  during  which  al- 
liumenized  jiaper  was  the  printing-method  in 
universal  use,  carbon  and  platinum  jirints  were 
the  only  two  forms  of  photograph  which  could  be 
said  to  have  established  themselves  in  the  esteem 
of  the  public  as  yielding  prints  of  unciuestioned 
permanence,  and  in  this  respect  were  distin- 
guished from  the  ordinary  silver  ])rints  with 
their  tendency,  particularly  in  later  years,  to 
fade.  Tims,  up  till  about  ten  years  ago,  it 
could  reasonably  be  said  that  in  the  County 
Court  sense  a permanent  print  was  one  in 
platinum  or  carbon.  And  it  wonld  then  have 
been  easy  for  the  party  to  a legal  dispute  to 
show  that  such  was  the  general  interpretation 
of  the  term  in  the  trade.  'I'lie  advent  of  bro- 
mide and  other  |)rinting-pa])ers  has  done  a good 
deal  to  disturb  that  pt)sition,  and  it  is  very 
doid)tful  whether  the  term  “permanent  ])hoto- 
graph"  now  has  this  same  significance. 

Coming  now  to  some  notes  on  the  degrees  of 
permanence  in  i)hotograi)lii(-  prints,  it  is  ini- 
I)ortant  to  draw  distinctions  between  them,  not 
on  the  basis  of  single  sjjeciinens  which  have  been 
provc(l  to  ha\'e  lasted  for  such  and  such  a number 
(jf  x'ears,  but  on  (Uie  which  exi)re.sses  what  is  the 
(|uality  of  ])ermanenee  of  the  great  bulk  of  |)rints 
produced  !)>•  a given  i)rocess.  d'hcre  is  a sharj) 
flistinetion  l)etween  the  two.  It  wonld  be  easy 
to  claim  exceptional  permanence  for,  let  ns  say. 
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print-out  silver  prints  on  tire  strength  of  one  or 
two  which  remained  fresh  and  good  after  twenty 
years.  But  tlie  essential  difference  between  the 
admittedly  “ ” processes  (carbon  and 
Ijlatiimm)  is  that  with  them  it  is  a matter  of 
difficulty,  almost  of  impossibility,  to  make  prints 
which  are  not  permanent,  whereas  in  the  case  of 
almost  all  other  printing-processes  the  degree  of 
permanence  is  largely  conditioned  by  the  care  and 
ex])ei  iencc  exercised  in  working  the  processes,  and 
thus  the  real  quality  of  a process  as  regards 
permanence  must  be  judged  on  general  experience 
of  the  results  obtained  with  it,  and  not  by 
single  examples  which  may  be  the  result  of  care 
and  skill  which  the  process  would  not  receive 
under  ordinary  commercial  conditions. 

Leaving  now  carbon  and  platinum  out  of 
consideration,  there  can  l)e  no  doubt  that  the 
most  ])ermanent  form  of  i)hotograph  among  the 
papers  available  at  the  present  time  is  that  on  a 
bromide  or  gaslight  paper.  Such  a print,  if 
made  ])roperly  and  mounted  ami  preserved 
under  suitable  comlitions,  should  fulfill  amply 
such  a re(|uirement,  as  regards  permanence,  of 
twenty  years'  life.  The  effect  of  time  upon  it, 
wlien  it  is  mounted  and  framed,  shoidd  never 
lie  more  than  a slight  yellowing  of  the  whites, 
and  need  not  necessarily  be  that.  By  exposure 
to  the  ])roducts  of  combustion  from  gas  or 
stoves  such  prints  are  likely  to  exhil)it,  in  the 
course  of  time,  a bronzed  or  semi-metallic' 
dejMJsit,  chiefly  in  the  shadows,  which  is  a certain 
disfigurement,  but  not  one  which  could  be 
reasonably  called  im])ermauence.  The  same 
effect  is  to  be  noticed  when  prints  on  these  paper- 
remain  in  contact  with  ordinary  jjrinting-paper 
as  they  do  when  inserted  in  books.  Such  action 
api>ears  to  l)e  due  to  matter  iu  the  jraper  with 
which  the  photogra])h  is  in  contact,  and  plenty 
of  evidence  as  to  the  regularity  of  the  effect  is 
to  be  found  in  the  prints  which  formerly,  from 
about  the  year  1887,  were  inserted  in  the  Britiali 
.Joiinial  Almanac.  In  some  cases,  this  bronzing 
or  solarization  has  reached  a point  at  wdiich  it  is 
a marked  disfigurement:  in  other  cases  it  is 

acconi])anied  by  i)ronouuceil  yellowing  of  the 
whites  in  the  highlights. 

A snl])hide-toncd,  however,  is  less  liable  to 
(his  bronzing,  and  for  the  very  ])lain  reason  tha( 
(he  bronzing  is  a si)ccies  of  slow  sulphiding,  and, 
if  the  sul|)hiding  process  is  carried  out  thoroughly 
when  toning,  theia*  cannot  l>e  the  oi)i)ortunity 
for  its  often  irregular  api)earance  in  process 
of  time.  In  this  respect,  undoubtedly,  sejria 
])riuts  ma<le  by  tlie  bleach  and  sul]>hiile  process 
are  superior  to  those  yielded  by  liypo-alum  and 
similar  touing-processcs  in  whicli  the  sul|)hidiug 
aeti(ju  is  not  carried  lo  a ])oint  of  eom]>letion. 


Generally  speaking,  sepia  bromides,  by  either 
jirocess,  may  be  considered  as  of  a higher  degree 
of  permanence  than  the  untreated  black-and- 
white  prints.  AVe  do  not  think  that  the  same 
can  be  said  of  the  warm-toned  prints  which  of 
late  years  have  come  rather  more  into  use  and 
are  produced  by  treating  the  sulphide-toned 
prints  with  a gold  toning-bath.  Attractive  as 
these  effects  are,  we  think  that  there  is  evidence 
to  show  that  they  are  somewhat  susceptible  to 
change  by  exposure  to  light.  The  change  is 
small — some  years  ago  we  found  that  some 
months’  constant  exposure  to  ordinary  daylight 
was  necessary  to  profluce  a distinct  change — 
but  the  liability  does  certainly  exist.  Of  other 
toning-processes  which,  before  the  sulphide 
method  became  popular,  were  largely  employed, 
it  is  not  possible  to  speak  in  the  same  terms  as  of 
sulphide-toning.  Prints  toned  with  copper  or 
uranium  are  e.xceedingly  likely  to  exhibit,  in 
the  course  of  a year  or  two  and  often  sooner, 
bronzing  and  other  disfigurements  which  are  of 
a ilegree  such  that  the  purchaser  of  a print 
would  (juite  reasonably  object  to.  Our  experi- 
ence of  prints  toned  with  Schlippe’s  salt  is 
small,  not  enough  to  justify  us  in  expressing  a 
positive  opinion:  our  inclination  is  to  place 
them  in  a category  somewhere  between  those 
sid]>hide-toned  and  those  treated  by  one  or  other 
(jf  the  processes  just  mentioned. 

Coming  to  what  are  sometimes  called  even 
nowadays  “silver”  prints,  those  on  ordinary 
printing-out  paper  require  to  be  placed  in  a 
lower  class  as  regards  permanence  than  black- 
anil-white  bromides.  They  are  appropriately  so 
classed  when  toned  l)y  the  best  method,  namely, 
the  use  of  a separate  gold  bath  followed  by 
fixing.  Although  in  theory  the  use  of  a combined 
toning  and  fixing  bath  shoidd  yield  prints  which 
are  just  as  permanent  as  those  separately  toned 
and  fixed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  printing- 
out  paper  prints  by  the  combined  method  rightly 
rank  still  a little  lower.  In  regard  to  those 
toned  with  platinum — a jirocess  ivhich  deservedly 
has  now  largely  gone  out  of  use — the  results  were 
often  of  a very  low  degree  of  jiermanence,  indeed: 
apparently  the  use  of  any  iilatinum  toning-bath 
on  a gelatine  jiapcr  yields  results  which  cannot 
be  depended  iqion  for  permanence.  The  other 
variety  of  silver  printing-]ia]ier,  viz.,  self-toning, 
may,  we  think,  be  broadly  classed,  without 
injustice  to  it,  with  the  results  obtained  on 
ordinary  printing-out  paper  by  the  combined 
bath.  Here,  exiierience  is  somewhat  conflicting: 
Iirobably  for  the  reason  that  self-toning  papers, 
licing  cliiefly  used  by  amateurs,  are  not  always 
liandled  under  the  liest  conditions  for  working 
which  papers  secure  in  jirofessional  estal)lish- 
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“E  ((uclla  donna  ch'  a Dio  mi  menava  disse  Mnta 
jHMisier, 

Pensa  ch'  io  sono  presso  a c<jlni  cli'  ogni  torto 
disgrava." 

“Io  mi  ri\'olsi  all  amoroso  snono  del  mio 
conforto." 

Daxtk  Alighikhi. 
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ineiits.  Still,  we  think  that  general  experience 
is  to  the  effect  that  their  permanence  is  a little 
inferior  to  that  of  printing-out  paper  toned  in 
the  separate  bath.  A distinction  must  also  be 
drawn  between  gelatine  and  collodion  self- 
toning  papers;  there  seems  no  doubt  that  those 
f)f  the  latter  class  are  superior  to  tho.se  of  the 
former  in  stability.  Of  the  remaining  type  of 
silver-printing  paper,  namely,  collodio-chloride, 
there  is  greater  divergence  in  the  matter  of  perma- 
nence than  in  the  case  of  perhaps  any  other  paper. 
The  impermanence  in  this  case  takes  the  form 
not  usually  of  general  fading  or  yellowing,  but 
that  of  the  appearance  of  spots  often  within  a 
very  short  time  of  the  prints  having  been  made. 
Worked  under  the  best  conditions  and  with  the 
fullest  knowledge  of  the  precautions  which  are 
needed  in  its  manipulation,  collodio-chloride 
j)aper  is  no  doubt  capable  of  yielding  prints 
which  are  the  ecpial,  if  not  the  superior,  of 
those  on  ordinary  printing-out  paper  toned  by 
the  sej)arate  bath.  But  in  less  skilled  hands 
its  residts  have  often  proved  to  be  positively 
fugitive,  a chief  cause  no  doubt  being  the 
necessity  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  acid  j)lati- 
num  toning-bath  before  the  prints  are  passed  on 
to  fixing  and  further  attention. 

In  concluding  these  notes,  we  should  revert 
for  a moment  to  the  platinum  printing-process,  of 
which  we  have  spoken  above,  as  though  its 
results  were  invariably  of  the  very  highest  de- 
gree of  permanence.  An  exception  to  this 
general  statement  needs  to  be  mentioned.  AVhile 
nothing  in  the  way  of  a photographic  image  is 
more  permanent  than  that  of  a black  platinum 
print,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  all  platinum 
prints  of  sepia  color.  Methods  of  introducing 
a greater  or  less  degree  of  warmth  by  aflditious 


of  mercury,  etc.,  to  the  developing  bath  when 
using  the  black  paper  almost  all  of  them  repre- 
sent a sacrifice  of  undoubted  permanence  to 
pleasing  appearance.  .\lso,  we  think  it  may  be 
accepted  as  true  that,  for  really  permanent  sepia 
residts  on  the  papers  especially  manufactured 
for  this  effect,  hot  development  is  an  essential 
factor.  Such  is  the  method  adopted  for  the 
sepia  paper  of  the  Platinotype  Company,  and 
both  chemical  tests  and  those  of  time  fully 
prove  that  the  results  are  permanent.  Equally 
we  have  in  our  possession  plenty  of  examples  of 
sejiia  platinum  prints  in  the  making  of  which  the 
method  adopted  has  been  that  of  cold  develop- 
ment on  papers  manufactured  for  use  according 
to  this  system:  they  show  the  pronounced  fad- 
ing which  is  the  result  of  ordinary  exposure  in 
moflerately  lighted  rooms  over  a period  of  years 
which  is  not  more  than  ten  at  the  outside. 
Palladiotype  prints,  recently  come  into  use  as 
the  result  of  the  restriction  on  platinum,  pre- 
sumably are  just  as  permanent  as  those  by  the 
ordinary  platinum  process.  This  is  only  an  in- 
ference from  the  known  properties  of  palladium 
metal;  but  it  is  no  doubt  one  which  experience, 
as  time  goes  on,  of  palladiotype  prints  will  con- 
firm. We  have  not  referred  to  oil  or  Bromoil 
prints  or  tho.se  transfer  effects  obtained  by 
taking  impressions  from  these  latter.  Obviously 
such  prints  possess  exactly  the  permanence  of  the 
inks  which  are  used  for  pigmeuting.  There  is  no 
reason,  whatever,  why  the.se  inks  should  not  be 
fully  permanent,  and  therefore  such  prints,  both 
from  the  nature  of  the  pigment  which  forms  the 
image  and  from  that  of  the  medium  which  holds 
it,  deserve  to  rank  as  fully  the  equal  as  regards 
permanence  of  those  liy  any  process. 

Bntixh  Journal  of  Photography. 
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Nude-Photography  as  a Business 

A CORRESPONDENT  on  the  Pacific  Coa  st 
asks  to  be  informed  witli  regard  to  the 
practice  of  photography  of  the  nude.  To 
quote  from  his  letter  to  us:  “As  jirofessional 
photographers,  we  are  in  need  of  reacliing  out 
for  more  business.  Do  you  tliink  that  it  wouhl 
be  a lielp  or  a liindrance  to  Inisiness  in  a town 
of  5000,  witli  a rural  population  of  another 
5000,  to  attempt  to  branch  out  into  nude- 
photography.^  Good  business  is  supplying  what 
the  people  want.  You,  who  have  more  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  photographic  affairs,  may 
know  if  the  general  masses  are  sufficiently 
appreciative  of  art  and  beautiful  human  bodies 
to  patronize  my  work.  How  could  I go  about 
to  start  the  ball  rolling.^  Could  a set  of  Aurora 
Life-Studies,  svich  as  you  advertise,  be  uscfl 
to  help?  If  so,  what  would  you  suggest  should 
be  done?  How  would  yon  advise  me?” 

The  correspondent  is  doubtless  prompted 
by  a desire  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  photog- 
raphy of  the  nude  merely  for  pecuniary  profit. 
How  ever,  he  does  not  appear  to  realize  the 
difficulties  that  attach  to  such  an  undertaking, 
])articularly  in  a community  where  art,  as  he 
terms  it,  may  not  be  aj)preciated  in  the  right 
way.  Ifesidcs,  he  may  not  be  able  to  distin- 
guish between  offensive  realism  and  artistic 
interpretation  of  the  human  form  divine.  Even 
if  our  friend  were  to  treat  the  sul)ject  in  an 
attractively  jnctorial  sense,  he  might  be  con- 
fronted by  certain  dangers,  such  as  the  arm  of 
the  law,  which  certainly  woidd  be  invoked  by 
the  so-called  prudes  in  art.  However,  our 
reply  to  the  photographer  was  brief  and  clear, 
for  we  advised  Iiim  to  drop  the  subject  altogether, 
as  it  was  not  feasible — except,  perhai)s,  in  con- 
nection with  legitimate  work  f(jr  some  art- 
institute  or  school  of  drawing.  Of  course,  wer(> 
he  a painter,  sculptor,  illustrator.  <lesigner  or 
art-student,  he  would  be  justified  to  ])hotogra])h 
from  a living  model;  but  even  then,  it  would 
be  best  to  obtain  permission  from  the  local 
authorities. 

First  of  all,  the  photograi)her  desirous  to 
undertake  this  class  of  work  should  ])ossess 
original  ideas  calling  for  expression,  first-rate 
artistic  ability  and  a full  apijreciat ion  of  tlie 
requirements  of  the  pictures  to  be  made. 


Blocking  Up  the  Highlights 

PERSONS  who  are  taking  up  practical 
photography,  for  the  first  time,  are  fre- 
((ucntly  cmljarrassed  for  the  lack  of  knowledge 
of  technical  terms  used  in  the  art-science. 
Among  these  terms  is  “blocking  up  the  high- 
lights,” about  whieh  several  correspondents 
have  written  us  for  information.  Needless  to 
say  that  it  is  a fault  to  bo  avoided,  and  eonsists 
in  earrying  the  development  so  far  as  to  render 
the  highlights  virtually  opac(ue,  so  that  no  light 
can  penetrate  these  parts  of  the  negative  by  the 
time  the  shadows  are  printed.  Of  eourse,  the 
only  way  to  print  the  detail  in  overdeveloped 
highlights — unless  it  is  entirely  invisible — is  to 
saerifiee  the  shadow’s  by  overprinting  them; 
but  this  is  not  advisable,  as  it  means  the  ruin 
of  the  entire  print.  The  best  way  to  lighten 
the  blocked-up  highlights,  and  to  enable  any 
existing  detail  to  assert  itself,  is  to  apply  local 
reduction.  This  can  be  accomplished,  to  a large 
extent,  in  the  developing-proeess,  by  using 
either  a very  diluted  developer  or,  if  the  high- 
lights are  the  most  important  parts  in  the  pict- 
ure, by  stopping  development  when  detail  in 
the  highlights  has  been  reached  and  before  the 
highlights  are  “blocked  up”  by  an  excessive 
deposit  of  silver.  To  reduce  only  a part  of  the 
negative  is  sometimes  more  difficult  than  to 
reduce  the  whole  of  it,  because,  being  applied 
with  a brush,  the  reducer  is  likely  to  produce 
a strong  line  of  demarcation.  In  case  immer- 
sion of  the  entire  plate  is  contemplated,  the 
l)est  reducer — one  that  will  act  more  uj)on  the 
highlights  than  tin*  shadows— is  ammonium 
persulphate. 


It  W(juld  seem  that  the  undue  promineuce 
given  the  chair  in  studio-i)oiiraitnre  were  a 
sul)ject  of  just  criticism.  It  is  the  sliarply 
focused,  elaborately  carved  high-back  chair  that 
is  given  greater  |)rominenee  than  that  of  the 
sitter  and  affects  the  l)eholdcr  like  a blow  be- 
tween the  eyes.  If  reminds  one  of  a ])ainting 
where  the  ponderous  gold  frame  overshadows 
the  picture.  Let  the  design  of  the  chair  be 
simple  and  subdued,  and  snbservieni  to  I lie  sit  ter. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 

367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Er.v,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  or  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  j)hotog- 
raphers  of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  may  be  entered, 
hut  they  must  represent,  throughout,  the 
personal,  unaided  work  of  competitors. 
Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore Photo:Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  are  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing-jjaper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All  pi’ints 
should  be  mounted  on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  'prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  until  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-hlanks  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Se 
sure  to  state  on  the  backof  every  print  ex= 
actly  for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  I’rints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Piioto-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  However,  this  does  not 
prevent  the  j)hotograi)her  from  disposing  of  other 
[)rints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived official  recognition. 

(!.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board,  not  the  flexible  kind — or  with  thin  icood- 
vencer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twT'lvc-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards — Still  Life  Competition 
Closed  February  28,  1918 

Fir.st  Prize:  J.  IV.  Newton. 

Second  Prize:  Fannie  T.  Cassidy. 

Third  Prize:  H.  R.  Decker. 

Honorable  Mention:  R.  IV.  Baker,  Harry  C.  Berdan, 
E.  G.  Dunning,  .\lice  F'.  Foster,  Bertran  F.  Hawley, 
Chas.  A.  Hughes,  Franklin  1.  .Jordan,  John  R.  Marshall, 
Katherine  VlcManness,  Alexander  Murray,  A.  IV. 
Newman,  Clarence  A.  Pierce,  H.  J.  Shipton,  Kenneth 
D.  Smith,  IV.  Stelcik,  Anthony  J.  Weis,  Elliott  Hughes 
Wendell,  A.  S.  Workman. 

Subjects  for  Competition  — 1918 

“ Rainy-Day  Pictures.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Spring.”  Closes  June  30. 
“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Summer.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Vacation-Pictures.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Flashlights.”  Closes  December  31. 

1919 

“The  Spirit  of  Christmas.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  February  28. 

“The  Spirit  of  Winter.”  Closes  March  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cu]),  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scrilred,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Sunshine  Makes  a Difference 

In  looking  for  subjects,  the  camerist  should  not  be 
too  quick  to  dismi.ss  a clo.sed-in-landscape  scene  on  a 
gloomy  or  sunless  day,  when  it  may  lack  pictorial  in- 
terest. He  should  make  a mental  or  written  record  of 
its  general  appearance,  visit  the  spot  on  a l>right  day 
or  when  the  sun  imparts  character  to  the  scene  and 
creates  a picture.  He  will  t)e  rewarded  for  the  effort. 

IV.  A.  F. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  HELPFULNESS 

FIRST  PRIZE — STILL  LIFE 


J.  \V.  XEWTOX 


Spirit  of  Spring — Advanced  Competition 
Closes  June  JO,  1918 

Xo  matter  liow  many  times  we  have  experieneeii 
tlie  exhilaration  of  Sj)ringtime  l)eanty  anil  hrightnes.s, 
each  year  finds  us  thrilled  anew  with  delight.  It  is 
eminently  the  .season  of  the  year  when  sunshine, 
flowers  and  youth  shmdd  [iredominate  in  every  photo- 
graph. Despite  the  terrible  conflict,  now  raging  in 
Europe,  we  should  turn  to  Xature:  atid,  if  possible, 
absorb  from  her  the  tranf|uillity  and  courage  to  “kee[i 
the  home-fires  burning"  brightly,  that  our  boys  over- 
.seas  may  face  the  foe,  undisturbed  by  a show  of  weak- 
ness at  home.  ^lany  a sufferer  from  physical  or  mental 
ills  has  found  Dame  Xature  both  jihysician  and  I'om- 
forter.  This  spring,  under  the  most  chaotic  conditions 
the  world  has  ever  known,  the  camerist  has  the  ini'sti- 
mable  privilege  to  bring  a ray  of  hapjiiness  to  others, 
and.  in  so  doing,  lighten  his  own  burden.  Pictures 
that  pulsate  with  the  very  heartbeat  of  re-awakened 
-Xature  should  be  entered  in  this  competition. 

l\ithout  a doubt,  ajiple-  or  cherry-tree  blossoms,  in 
their  delicate  pinkness  and  fragrance,  offer  the  most 
appro|)riate  sutijects.  Whether  it  is  an  entire  tree  or 
but  a small  blossom-covered  branch.  ever\-  bit  of  dainty 
tracery  and  color-value  should  be  retained.  Often, 
a hillside,  on  whose  slope  an  orchard  is  in  full  bloom, 
offers  a change  of  subject — [lartieularly,  if  a fittingly 
[daced  bank  of  cumulus  clouds  tops  the  hill.  I'n- 
fortunately.  photography  is  still  handiea|)i>ed  to  re- 
produce «// the  shimmering  atmosidieric  softness  that 
accompanies  .'springtime  beauty  in  field  or  oreliard. 

,\s  to  me.  there  has  alwa\'s  been  a jieeiiliar  fascina- 


tion for  lakes,  ])onds  and  streams  in  the  early  spring. 
Prom  the  time  that  the  first  frog-chorus  begins  its 
twilight-concerts,  there  is  much  |u'ctorial  material  to 
be  found  about  the  shores  of  all  iidand  bodies  of 
water.  Clumps  of  reeds,  cat-tails  and  pussy-willows 
offer  many  jiossibilities  as  subjects  or  liaekgrounds  for 
Springtime  studies,  h'looded  marsh-lands,  checkered 
with  [ilaying  lights  and  shadows  cau.sed  by  clouds 
moving  across  them,  are  suitable  subjects  for  the  Spirit 
of  Spring  competition.  However,  the  camerist  must 
be  a good  technician  as  well  as  a .sensitive  [tictorialist 
to  attempt  sulpects  which  require  wise  .selection  and 
artistic  treatment. 

.Mthough  the  mind  naturally  turns  to  the  fields  and 
woods  in  thinking  of  Spring,  it  should  bi’  remembered 
that  urban  commnnities,  as  well,  have  their  S])ring- 
time  jo.vs.  'Phe  bright,  warm  sunshine  attracts  the 
children  to  the  city-playgronnds.  Weary  mothers 
with  fretful  babies  seek  relief  fi'orn  crowded  leneTuents 
in  the  recreation-centers,  and  the  hnrdy-gurd\-  man  is 
abroad.  Cenre-studies  of  city-life,  during  the  early 
spring-<lays,  may  just  as  truly  breathe  the  Spirit  of 
Spring  as  ])ictnres  maile  in  the  open  eoimtr>'.  J'he 
rejuvenation  of  amnsement-ijarks  is  a |ierennial  sign 
of  a[)proaching  summer,  .\gain,  at  the  yacht-clubs, 
boats  are  being  scrapi'il,  painted  and  made  ready  for 
summer-crnising.  .\tliletic  fields  are  being  rolled  and 
re-marked,  ( )pen  trolley-ears  make  their  apjiearance 
on  the  streets;  and  now  and  thiMi.  a man  in  the  crowd 
wears  a new  straw  hat.  Here  is  the  thought;  let  the 
resourceful  iiicforialisl  develop  it, 

'I'liere  are  many  possibilities  for  suitable  Spring- 
time [lictiires  in  and  about  I he  home.  Especialls' 


should  those  eamerists,  who  occupy  single  houses  and 
who  have  gardens,  make  the  most  of  their  opportuni- 
ties. In  the  suhurbs  of  every  large  city,  fhere  are 
many  homes  that  are  literally  surrounded  hy  beautiful 
lawns,  flower-beds  and  gardens — all  of  which  have  great 
pictorial  value  in  the  hands  of  the  skilled  worker. 
Often,  through  tact  and  courtesy,  it  is  possilde  for  the 
“gardenle.ss”  pictorialist  to  obtain  permission  to  make 
I)ictures  in  the  garden  of  his  more  fortunate  neighbor. 

The  adv'ent  of  S]>ring  has  its  effect  on  birds  atul 
animals.  A newly  arrived  pair  of  robins  engaged  in 
deciding  upon  the  location  of  their  ne.st,  is  a subject 
that  may  be  used  appropriately  by  the  intelligent 
camerist.  The  gambols  of  colts  and  calves  in  the 
pa.sture  and  the  general  liveliness  of  work  fui  the  farm 
may  suggest  possibilities  of  pictorial  photography 
hitherto  unimproved.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a list 
of  available  subjects;  but  I hope  that  the  few  brief 
hints  already  given  will  hel])  the  camerist  to  do  his  own 
con.structive  thinking. 

The  Spirit  of  Spring  knows  no  limitations.  The 
sim])le  act  of  a i>oor  tenement-dweller  placing  a small 
|)otted  plant  on  the  tire-e.scape  that  it  may  thrive  in 
the  bright  sunshine,  is  evidence  enough  that  in  her 
heart  the  Spirit  of  Spring  has  found  a welcome.  Al- 
though we  turn  naturally  to  nature,  we  must  remember 
that  there  are  thousands  in  our  great  cities  to  whom 
.Spring  means  just  as  much  as  to  the  hundreds  living 
in  the  country.  However,  both  cannot  enjoy  exactly 
the  same  manifestations.  It  .seems  to  me  that  the 
well-e((ui])ped  worker — wherever  he  may  lie — shoidil 
attempt  to  jiortray  the  Spirit  of  Sjiring  as  he  finds  it 
in  his  own  locality.  Let  the  city-dweller  give  us  his 
interpretation  and  the  man  from  the  country  his 
version.  By  so  doing,  this  competition  should  be 
invaluable  to  us  all  as  a study  of  deep  human  and 
pictorial  interest. 

Oliviously,  none  of  the  pictures  submitted  should 
be  forced.  Lnle.ss  it  expresses  spontaneously  the  Spirit 
of  Spring,  it  will  find  small  favor  with  the  judges. 
Our  competition  of  a year  ago  was  a success;  but  at 
its  conclusion  it  seemed  as  if  the  supply  of  available 
subjects  had  hardly  been  touched.  This  year,  we 
hope  that  contestants  will  think  a little  harder  and  by 
.so  doing  olitain  more  original  residts.  Although  all 
eamerists  must  creeii  before  they  can  walk,  jihoto- 
graphically,  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  because  a 
beautiful  cherry-tree  iu  full  bloom  typifies  the  Spirit 
of  Siiringit  must  be  photographeil  year  after  year.  Try 
another  subject  this  year.  (Jive  the  matter  enough 
.serious  thought  to  get  out  of  the  beaten  path.  If  it 
is  worth  while  to  enter  this  competition  at  all,  it  is 
worth  careful  thought  and  jirejiaration.  The  result 
will  be  a more  virile  contest  and  greater  progress  in 
[ihotograiihic  expression  on  the  part  of  every  entrant. 
Make  the  effort — it  is  worth  it. 

A.  II  B. 

Personality  and  Technique 

In  a recent  discussion  on  the  importance  of  tech- 
ni(|uc  to  the  (lictorial  worker,  photography  was  aptly 
compared  to  literature.  A photographer  has  .some- 
thing to  say — a story  to  tell—  just  as  the  author  or 
journalist,  but  sinijily  employs  a difi'erent  medium. 
\Ve  have  the  news-iiaragraph  and  the  press-|ihoto- 
grajih.  a .story  of  immediate  interest  told  clearly  and 
conci.sely  williout  extenuation.  We  have  the  catalog 
or  guide-book  and  the  record-photograph — a statement 
of  fact  plainly  but  well  told,  each  ])oint  of  interest 
receiving  its  due  meed  of  attention.  Then  we  have 
more  romantic  literature  and  pictorial  photography, 
vhere  nature  is  seen  through  a |)crsonality  and  the 


-sen.sations  de.scribed  or  the  work  may  be  purely  a 
Mork  of  imagination.  How  much  depends  on  the  use 
of  punctuation  and  emphasis  in  literature  we  know. 
The  dramatic  style  suited  to  certain  subjects  is  out  of 
place  in  others.  Bright  contrasts,  somber  moods, 
elation  and  depression  are  conveyed  by  the  same 
medium,  and  it  is  the  treatment — the  use  of  the 
medium — that  determines  the  .style.  No  artist  can 
express  himaelf  in  an  unknown  tongue.  In  the  use  of 
words  the  aspirant  to  fame  must  spend  years  of  train- 
ing, not  only  in  understanding  the  meanings  and 
relative  importance  of  the  words  he  uses,  but  in  em- 
ployitig  them  as  a means  of  self-e.xpression.  So  too 
the  photographer  in  a more  difficult  medium,  because 
less  capable  of  direct  control,  must  devote  years  of 
training  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  various 
prr)cesses,  and  the  correct  choice  as  a means  of  express- 
ing to  others  what  he  has  seen  and  felt.  In  self- 
expression  the  means — the  technique — must  be  .so 
perfectly  under  control  as  to  become  momentarily  part 
of  the  e.xpre.ssion.  Hence  the  supreme  importance  of 
technique,  and  it  will  be  found  if  the  names  of  the 
leaders  in  pictorial  photography  to-day  are  examined, 
that  they  are  all  workers  who  have  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  technical  matters. — The  Amateur  Photographer. 

Storing  Negatives 

There  is  one  great  adv'antage  about  keeping  both 
glass-  and  film-negatives  in  envelopes  made  of  trans- 
parent i)aper — that  the  negative  can  be  looked  at  and 
identifie<l  withfiut  taking  it  out  of  its  envelope.  More 
negatives  are  damaged  by  being  turned  over  to  find 
.some  particular  one  than  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the 
transparent  envelope  protects  them  from  injury  from 
this  source.  A .system  of  filing  and  cataloging,  by 
which  any  negative  required  can  be  found  with  a 
minimum  of  disturbance  of  the  others,  also  tends  to 
prevent  damage. — Photography. 

Broken  Negatives 

If  any  of  your  readers  have  suffered  from  some 
valued  negative  being  “found  broken,”  without  any 
ostensible  reason,  it  may  .save  them  further  annoyance 
from  a like  incident  if  I point  out  that  one  way  in  which 
such  a thing  happens  is  the  method  of  storing  negatives 
adopted  by  many  amateurs.  They  put  a sheet  of 
I)apcr  between  each  pair  of  i)lates,  and  keep  the  nega- 
tives in  the  original  plate-bo.xes,  which  are  piled  one  on 
top  of  another.  The  result  is  that  the  bottom  box  is 
exposed  to  a great  deal  of  pressure,  and  if  it  is  quite 
full,  that  pressure  is  transmitted  to  the  plates  within  it. 
.Another  cau.se  is  the  u.se  of  a printing-frame  which  has 
warped.  If  on  putting  a negative  into  a printing- 
frame  it  can  be  rocked  on  either  of  its  two  pairs  of 
opposite  Corners,  the  frame  should  be  rejected  and 
either  destroyed  or  marked,  so  that  it  will  not  be  u.sed 
inadvertently.  Sooner  or  later  it  is  sure  to  lead  to  a 
smash.  It  is  a b:i<l  i)lan  also  to  leave  a negative  in  a 
print ing-frame  indefinitely. — Photography. 

Care  of  Studio-Tools 

It  is  not  only  the  photographer  him.self  who  requires 
to  be  kept  in  working-order  by  various  processes  of 
overhauling  ami  lulirication,  but  many  of  his  appliances 
require  the  same  care.  The  amount  of  unnecessary 
physical  and  mental  wear  and  tear  caused  by  the  use 
of  faulty  tools  may  be  taken  lightly  by  the  pro[)rietor 
of  a business,  [)articularly  if  he  hires  soitieone  to  use 
them;  but  there  is  another  point  from  which  the  matter 
musi  be  consiilereil.  and  that  is  the  amovmt  of  actual 
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loss  <lue  to  wasted  time,  spoiled  materials,  and  inferior 
work.  The  modern  photographer  is  learning  to  use 
quite  a lot  of  maehinery  to  get  out  his  work.  There 
are  mounting-presses,  mechanical  print-trimmers  and 
hevelers  in  almost  every  studio,  and  it  is  hy  the  systematic 
neglect  of  their  conditions  that  much  trouble  arises. 
The  stationer  or  j)rinter  .sends  the  knife  of  his  guillo- 
tine to  he  ground  as  often  as  it  becomes  dull,  sometimes 
once  a week.  How  long  does  the  photographer  work 
his  print-trimmer  or  beveler  before  he  .sends  the  knives 
t(j  be  ground.^  Every  day  we  .see  .so-called  beveled 
edges  which  are  simply  broken  off  with  a blunt  cutter, 
while  the  edges  of  many  dry-mounted  prints  are  fillcfl 
with  fine  .serrations.  Even  the  burners  of  the  dry- 
mounter  require  attending  to  occasionally,  but  we 
fear  that  so  long  as  they  will  light  up,  little  thought  is 
taken  for  them,  d’he  right  worker  is  becoming 
busier  and  Imsier,  hence  the  wisdom  of  making  the 
work  as  ea.sy  as  possible  by  taking  a look  around  now 
and  putting  the  needful  repairs  in  hand  forthwith. 
There  are  few  towns  where  there  is  not  an  intelligent 
i ntler  or  tool-maker  who  will  put  all  cutting  appliances 
in  order  in  a few  hours.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the 
trouble  an<l  expense  to  send  heavy  parts  back  to  the 
manufacturer.  Hritifih  Journal  of  Pholo!/ra])hi/. 

■|’ho  V.  P.  Camera  for  the  Professional 

.\  SHORT  time  ago  in  these  columns  we  commeTdeil 
u])on  the  value  of  a small  camera  in  the  professional 
■-ludio.  It  possibly  does  not  ap[)car  to  the  average 
j)rofessional  that  the  small  camera  can  be  of  immense 
use  to  him  in  much  of  his  out-of-door  work,  Iml  this 
is  often  really  the  case.  We  noted  at  a military  sporls- 
meeting  a short  time  ago  that  we  could  use  a small 
\cst-pockcl  spool-film  camera  and  make  con.secntive 
cxjiosnres  more  rapidly  than  could  a professional  who 
was  using  one  of  the  standard  press  focal-plane  cameras; 


in  fact,  we  were  able  to  get  two  or  three  pictures  of 
each  event  against  his  one.  Then  again  the  short- 
focus  lens  was  used  at  a large  aperture  and  with  far 
greater  sharpness  at  all  planes  than  the  larger  instru- 
ment with  a smaller  stoii:  and  even  rapidly  moving 
objects  showed  no  trace  of  blur.  The  large  aperture  is 
also  of  immense  value  late  in  the  day  or  when  the  light 
is  weak.  In  street-work  the  small  camera  also  had 
adv'antages  to  offer,  being  very  rapidly  and  unobtru- 
sively used,  and  thus  the  groups  of  wooden-looking 
figures,  often  such  a feature  of  professional  views,  star- 
ing stiijiidly  at  the  camera  are  avoided.  The  exposure 
is  made  and  the  operator  gone  again  before  the  un- 
wanted spectator  has  time  to  realize  what  is  going  on. 
Enlarging-methods  are  so  simple,  and  the  high-grade 
anastigmat  givTS  such  brilliant  definition  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  even  by  the  mo.st  biased  professional 
against  the  u.se  of  the  small  camera  on  practical 
grounds,  and  we  know  of  one  or  two  who  use  it  exclu- 
sively for  such  work.  The  economic  side  of  the  ques- 
tion is  also  well  worth  considering  and  has  already  been 
referred  to  on  several  previous  occasions  in  these 
columns. — '/'he  Amafenr  Pholographer. 

Volatile  Liquids 

.Vn  important  wonl  of  caution  appears  in  Photography 
with  regard  to  intlammal)le  liquids.  Bottles  contain- 
ing volatile  liquids,  especially  liquids  which  give  off  in- 
tlanimable  vapors,  should  never  be  placed  on  a high 
shelf,  but  on  one  near  the  floor.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  temperature  near  the  ceiling  of  a room  is 
often  very  much  higher  than  is  realized  by  those 
below:  and  the  jiressure  which  is  thus  cairsed  inside  the 
bottle  has  more  than  once  caused  such  bottles  to  burst, 
sometimes  with  .serious  results.  Even  if  it  did  not, 
it  might  lift  the  stop|)er;  some  of  the  vapor  would 
then  ('.scape,  and  the  contents  become  weaker. 
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Lens-Lore  for  Professionals 

An  excellent  and  timely  suggestion  is  found  in  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography  with  regard  to  the  un- 
fortunate lack  of  proper  lens-information  among  the 
average  professional  workers.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  photographic  press  and  sundry  lecturers,  the 
knowledge  of  lenses  in  general  is  a sealed  book  to  most 
professional  photographers.  Many  liave  no  idea  of  any 
system  of  diaphragm-numbering,  and  in  one  case 
within  our  knowledge  one  of  our  leading  portraiti,sts  did 
not  know  the  meaning  of  achromatism,  that  is  to  say 
that  an  image  could  be  sharply  focused  and  the  exposure 
yield  a fuzzy  negative.  In  practice  the  lack  of  this 
elementary  knowledge  often  means  serious  pecuniary 
loss,  as  unsuitable  lenses  may  be  purchased  at  high 
prices,  and  lenses  already  on  hand  may  not  be  utilized 
to  their  full  capacity.  The  principal  points  on  which 
the  unscientific  lens-user  should  seek  information  are 
briefly  as  follows;  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  values 
of  his  lenses,  giving  a clear  idea  of  their  relative  rapidi- 
ties at  full  aperture,  with  the  ratio  of  e.xposures  when 
using  the  single  components;  what  “distortion”  really 
means,  the  "depth  of  field"  obtainable  at  a given  aper- 
ture with  various  focal  lengths:  the  means  of  control- 
ling sharpness  of  definition;  the  meaning  of  spherical 
aberration  as  contrasted  with  curvature  of  field,  achro- 
matism, and  the  properties  of  non-achromatic  lenses, 
and  particularly  the  care  of  len.ses.  This  latter  is  an 
important  item,  as  many  good  lenses  are  ptit  out  of 
order,  and  sometimes  permanently  ruined,  by  careless 
handling;  thus,  dropping  a lens  may  not  break  the 
glasses,  but  it  may  disturb  the  centering  and  impair  the 
definition;  careless  cleaning  may  partially  depolish  the 
surfaces,  causing  flull  and  foggy  images,  ami  damp  will 
corrode  the  surfaces,  causing  what  oi>ticians  call  rust. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  defects  as  bubbles  in  the  glass, 
slight  scratches,  and  even  small  chi[)s.  which  alarm  the 
uninitiated,  should  be  estimated  at  their  true  value,  as 
these  cause  little  harm.  .Ml  this  information  is  to  lie 
found  in  any  good  elementary  work  on  ]jhof ography, 
and  bears  the  same  relation  to  scientific  optics  that  a 
cookery  book  does  to  a treatise  on  dietetics. 

Recognizing  the  Printing-Process 

Some  interesting  facts  with  regard  to  recognizing 
firinting-processes  are  given  in  Photography.  It  is 
often  advantageous  to  be  able  to  come  to  some  definite 
conclusion  as  to  the  process  l>y  which  a print  has  been 
produced.  In  some  cases  this  is  easy  enough.  A 
carbon-print  reveals  its  character  to  the  expert  eye 
at  a glance  by  the  fact  that  its  shadows  are  more 
glo.s.sy  than  its  highlights,  by  the  character  ami  con- 
stancy of  the  tone  throughout,  and  by  a slight  relief 
.seen  at  the  edge  of  a deep  tone.  A ])latinum-print  is 
conspicuou.sly  free  of  any  suggestion  of  a vehicle  for 
the  image  on  the  paper.  The  picture  .seems  to  lie  on 
the  paper  itself,  just  as  a pencil-mark  would  do, 
and  not  to  be  carried  in  any  film  of  size  or  gelatine. 
Some  bromide-  and  gaslight-papers  approach  this  very 
clo.sely;  but,  if  they  are  examined  carefully  they 
reveal  the  presence  of  some  coating  on  the  pajier. 


This  is  confirmed  by  nipping  one  corner  of  the  |)rint 
between  the  teeth.  The  platinum-print  shows  no 
tendency  to  adhere;  the  gelatine-coating  on  the 
bromide-  or  gaslight-print  does.  A print  which  is 
known  to  be  either  silver  or  iilatinum  can  be  identified 
l)y  touching  one  of  the  shadow-parts  with  a brush 
<li[)ped  in  a .solution  of  mercuric  chloride.  The  silver 
image  is  bleached  liy  the  mercury,  while  the  platinum 
image  is  unaffected.  It  is  generally  easy  to  distinguish 
between  [irints  on  printing-out  paper  ami  those  on 
bromide  or  gaslight  which  have  been  toned;  the 
characteristic  plum  color  is  almost  always  present  more 
or  less  in  the  printing-out  paper  iirint,  unless  that  has 
not  been  toned  at  all.  A chemical  test  is  to  apply  a 
ilrop  of  a very  strong  sulpho-cyanide  and  gold-toning 
bath  to  one  of  the  shadow  tones.  If  the  print  is  on 
printing-out  paper,  the  toning-bath  turns  it  to  a cohler 
shade:  if  it  is  a sulphide-toned  bromide-  or  gaslight- 
print  it  becomes  warmer  and  ultimately  a bright  red. 
Prints  on  ])lain  salted  paper  toned  with  ])latinum  may 
bear  a very  close  resemblance  to  |)latinum-j)rints;  but 
a .solution  of  potassium  cyanide  will  reduce  the  salted 
paper  image,  but  will  leave  the  platinum  image  un- 
touched. A question  which  may  often  arise  is  whether 
.some  commercial  postcard  is  a |)ure  photograph  or  is 
made  by  a photo-mechanical  process.  This  can  gener- 
ally be  settled  by  a careful  examination  of  the  image 
with  a magnifier.  If  there  is  a ])erceplible  grain, 
regular  or  irregular,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  a photo- 
mechanical production.  The  ])aper  on  which  it  is 
printed  will  also  give  a clue,  as  quite  a common  stock 
will  serve  for  photo-mechanical  work,  whereas  for  a 
photograph  the  paper  must  Ije  of  first-rate  fpiality  and 
one  that  will  stand  wetting. 

Two  Llseful  Cements 

Th.vnks  to  J.  R.  R.  in  I'he  Amateur  I’hotographcr 
we  have  two  more  excellent  fornud;e  to  make  useful 
adhesives,  d'o  cement  any  hard  material,  such  as 
broken  porcelain  or  glass,  which  is  not  required  to 
stand  heat,  a very  u.seful  cemenl  is  made  as  follows: — 
(lelatine  is  scjaked  in  its  own  volume  of  water  for  throe 
or  four  h(Uirs  at  a moderate  heat,  an  equal  volume  of 
glacial  acetic  acid  added,  an<l  the  whf>le  heated  till 
thoroughly  homogeneous.  It  should  .set  to  a stiff 
jelly  on  cooling,  and  if  not.  more  gelatine  should  be 
added  and  the  whole  reheated.  The  surfaces  to  be 
repaired  should  be  dry  and  clean  and  heated,  the 
cement  being  ajqjlied  warm  with  a strip  of  wood. 
The  surfaces  should  be  squeezed  together  and  the 
article  bound  up  with  twine  and  left  over-night  to 
set.  The  exce.ss  can  be  washeil  off  by  means  of  a 
cloth  and  a little  hot  water.  Where  the  article  has  to 
stand  the  action  of  hot  water,  the  best  cement  is 
bichromate  glue,  which  is  made  as  follows: — Soak 
ordinary  glue  overnight  in  water  anil  i)Our  off  the 
exce.ss.  Melt  the  glue  by  standing  the  containing 
vessel  in  a pan  of  boiling  water.  To  this  add  about 
one-tenth  its  weight  of  bichromate  of  |iotash  in  a 
finel.V  powdered  state,  and  maintain  the  whole  at  a 
goo(l  heat  till  the  salt  is  dissolved.  The  glue  is  ai)plied 
and  to  harden,  it  should  be  exposed  to  light. 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Round  Rohin  Guild  Competition 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

§3 

Prizes 

Fin-t  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deeme<l 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Eka,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  one  year's  practical  camera-activity, 
and  without  any  practical  help  from  friend  or  profe.s- 
sional  expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should 
accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

Prints  eligilile  are  contact-prints  from  2j  x 3f 
to  and  including  3j  x 5|  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8x10  inches. 

4.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  repre.sent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects  which 
have  appeared  in  other  publications  are 
not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be 
sold,  or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere, 
before  Photo-Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  paper  are  not 
suitalile  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  |)rints  on  P.O.P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  .same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  irill  he  returned  only  ivhen  re- 
turn-postaye  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

ti.  Prints  receiving  ]>rizes  or  Honoral)le  Mention  be- 
come the  |»roperty  of  I'iioto-Kra,  unless  otherwi.se 
re(|uesteil  l)y  the  contestant.  However,  he  may  dis- 
l)o.se  of  other  prints  from  s>ich  negatives  after  he  shall 
have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  se.xt  separately,  yiriny  full  particulars  of 
date,  liyht,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  oj  lens,  .stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printiny-process.  Enclose 
ret urn-postayc  in  this  letter.  Data-blanlcs  wdl  he  sent  u pon 
reyucst.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

S.  Competitors  are  re(|uested  not  to  semi  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  i)acked  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
ruyated  board — not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  barge  packages  may  l>e  sent  by  express. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  February  28,  1918 

First  Prize:  Henry  Strutzenberg. 

Second  Prize:  Geo.  C.  Rockfellow. 

Third  Prize:  Emil  H.  Kopp,  Jr. 

Honorable  Mention:  E.  L.  Wells  Curtis,  George  W. 
French,  Willard  H.  Harting,  Henry  L.  Osborn,  C.  A. 
Pierce,  Chas.  I.  Thylstrup. 

Change  in  the  Beginners’  Competition 

The  Publisher  is  fully  aware  that  the  character 
of  this  competition  calls  for  a change.  By  having 
permitted  workers  to  enter  prints  here  that  have  never 
been  in  a competition  elsewhere,  he  has  given  a gen- 
erous scope  and  wide  interest  to  this  competition, 
which  appears  to  have  won  general  approval,  judging 
by  the  number  of  participants.  Of  late,  however, 
the  pictorial  standards  of  contributions  to  this  com- 
petition has  been  of  a very  high  order — so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  real  beginners  have  been  crowded  out. 

In  future,  this  competition  will  be  limited  to  actual 
beginners,  but  not  to  those  who  have  been  using 
their  cameras  only  a few  weeks.  Competitors  must 
have  had  some  really  practical  experience  in  pic- 
torial selection,  developing  and  printing.  Those 
who  make  only  the  exposures,  entrusting  the  photo- 
finishing to  others — friends  or  professional  experts — 
are  not  eligible;  neither  are  workers  of  over  one 
year’s  camera-activity.  Past  and  future  partici- 
pants who  have  won  a first  prize  in  the  Beginners’ 
Competition  automatically  drop  out,  but  may  enter 
the  Competition  for  Advanced  Workers.  The  three 
prizes,  offered  in  the  Beginners’  Competition,  will 
be  continued  as  heretofore. 


Light,  Heat,  and  Glare 

Whex  photographing  in  a tropical  country  for  the 
first  time  the  ]jhotographer  must  be  on  his  guard  lest 
he  is  misled  by  the  heat  and  glare  into  giving  exposures 
\\hich  are  too  short.  A negative  is  underexposed  when 
the  shadows  of  the  subject  show  no  detail;  and  it 
does  not  follow,  because  the  direct  sunshine  is  very 
powerful,  that  there  is  a strong  light  falling  on  the 
shadows  also.  In  fact,  in  countries  where  the  sky  is 
generally  cloudless,  the  shadows  of  subjects  out  of 
doors  are  darker  than  they  are  in  such  climate  as  that 
of  England;  and  experts  have  declared  that  in  no 
part  of  the  world  is  the  lighting  more  powerful  than 
it  is  in  this  country  on  a bright  day  with  plenty  of 
while  clomis.  The  clouds  act  as  great  reflectors,  and 
so  allow  the  exposures  to  be  short.  In  the  same  way 
the  increa.se  of  heat  from  the  sun  in  the  tropics  is  not 
accompanied  by  a similar  increase  in  the  actinic  power 
of  the  light,  as  is  shown  by  an  exi)osure-meter;  the 
paper  will  not  l)c  found  to  darken  very  much  more 
ra])idly  on  a brilliant  day  in  Eg.vpt,  for  example,  than 
it  does  in  (ireat  Britain.  It  is  a mistake,  therefore, 
to  cut  down  exposures  abroad,  unle.ss  one  is  at  a great 
altitude,  in  which  ca.se  the  meter  will  show  an  in- 
creased power  in  the  light,  while  the  lighting  may  tie 
lielfied  by  the  jiresence  of  snow. — Photoyraphy. 
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INNOCENCE 


HENRY  STRUTZENBEKO 


Overhaul  Your  Camera  Equipment 

Now  is  the  psycliological  moment  to  overhaul  your 
entire  photo-equiiunent.  The  camerist  has  just  as 
much  right  to  take  the  necessary  time  as  the  fisherman, 
golfer  or  motorist:  hut.  for  some  reason,  the  person  ivitli 
a camera  is  never  taken  so  .seriously  as  amateurs  in 
other  activities.  However,  whatever  our  ])oint  of 
view  may  he.  the  fact  remains  that  a photograjihic  out- 
fit needs  as  much  care  as  a fisherman's  kit  and,  in  most 
cases,  more!  Many  amateur  camerists  do  very  little 
photographic  work  in  winter  and.  in  conseipience.  damp- 
ne.ss,  dust  and  corrosion  often  play  havoc  with  excel- 
lent outfits.  The  approach  of  warm  weather  makes  it 
imperative  that  the  camerist  be  ready  to  make  pictures 
and  to  do  this,  his  equipment  must  he  in  perfect  con- 
dition and  carefully  watched. 

If  a camera  has  been  laifl  away  carefully  in  its 
carrying-case,  it  may  need  very  little  attention.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  has  been  literally  thrown  on  some  top 
shelf,  which  is  subject  to  heat  or  cold,  the  camera  may 
seriously  need  inspection.  The  lens  and  shutter 
>hould  receive  first  examination.  If  the  lens  lias  been 
cajjped  or  othenvi.se  protected,  it  should  need  nothing 
more  than  a gentle  wiping  off  with  an  old  well-washed 
handkerchief.  Should  the  lens  show  any  discoloration 
that  cannot  be  removed  by  careful  rnbliing,  it  ought 


to  be  sent  to  the  manufacturer.  On  no  account  attempt 
to  clean  it.  Hundreds  of  exjiensive  lenses  liave  been 
ruined  by  amateurs  who  thought  they  could  do  it  as  well 
as  the  lens-maker.  Unless  the  amateur  knows  just 
what  he  is  doing,  all  technical  handling  of  len.ses  should 
be  entrusted  solely  to  those  who  are  trained  and  ex- 
perienced. 

The  next  step  is  to  ins])ect  the  exterior  and  interior 
of  the  camera-box  including  the  liellows.  Dry  heat 
sometimes  will  reduce  leather  to  a state  of  liritlleness 
which  causes  the  leather-covering  or  the  bellows  to 
crack.  In  the  ca.se  of  the  bellows,  this  is  a serious 
matter  as  liglit  is  almost  sure  to  leak  in  and  cause  fog 
on  plates  or  films.  Many  good  methoils  to  discover 
holes  in  bellows  have  been  mentioned  in  ]'hoto-Ek.\, 
so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  rejieat  them  here.  Suffice 
it  to  .say  that  any  liellows  that  resembles  a sieve  in  its 
ability  to  leak,  should  be  rejilaced  by  a new  one. 

The  shutter  is  .second  in  importance  to  the  lens.  As 
a rule,  any  shutter  of  standard  make  will  need  no 
attention  provided  it  was  put  away  in  first-cla.ss  con- 
dition. However,  sometimes  the  jineumatic  jiislons 
and  cylinders  need  to  be  re-buff’ed  as  they  become 
gummed  up  after  long  disuse.  Obviously,  this  work 
should  be  given  to  a skilled  shutter-mechanic  and  in 
no  event  slionld  it  be  atteinjited  by  the  amateur  him- 
self. Focal-jilane  shutters  .should  be  examined  for 


])inhoIes  or  cnicks  in  the  falnic  of  the  curtain;  and  the 
tension-spring  may  need  a little  tightening.  All  shut- 
ters should  be  released  at  the  various  .speeds  indicated 
on  the  dial  and  any  marked  differences  noted  .so  that 
they  may  receive  proper  attention. 

Without  a doubt,  both  the  camera  and  the  carrying- 
case  will  be  greatly  improved  by  a coat  of  leather- 
dressing such  as  may  be  obtained  now  from  nearly  all 
photo-dealers.  The  refreshed  appearance  and  in- 
creased life  of  the  camera-cov'ering  will  more  than  jray 
for  the  extra  effort. 

Developing-tanks,  trays,  printing-frames,  chemicals 
and  other  accessories  should  receive  particular  atten- 
tion. Any  part  of  the  equipment  that  can  be  dispen.sed 
with  should  be  sold  or  given  away.  We  all  have  a 
habit  of  keeping  things  long  after  they  have  served  their 
iLsefulness  or  are  needed.  The  accumulated  photo- 
graphic debris  of  mo.st  amateurs  is  a mark  of  inefficiency 
rather  than  one  of  merit.  Now  is  the  time  to  pick  and 
choose  the  essentials  from  those  articles  that  shoulil  be 
sold,  destroyed  or  given  to  some  less  fortunate  camerist. 
That  which  may  be  of  no  value  to  the  owner  might 
be  a godsend  to  another.  Naturall.v.  such  an  article 
should  be  in  good  condition,  although  unu.sed  by  the 
owner.  For  example,  suppose  an  amateur  changes 
from  a x .Sj  to  a 4 x .5  camera;  obviously,  the  ac- 
cessories to  develop  and  print  x .3j  pictures  are  of 
no  u.se  in  connection  with  4x5  finishing.  Hence,  rather 
than  place  the  x 3j  equipment  on  a top  shelf  to 
gather  rust  and  eventually  to  become  worthless,  sell 
it  or  otherwi.se  dispose  of  it. 

With  regard  to  chemicals  and  sensitized  paper-stock 
it  is  j)robable  that — unle.ss  packed  carefully  in  tight 
containers — both  chemicals  and  paper  are  of  no  photo- 
graphic value.  This  lo.ss  is  due  to  lack  of  foresight  in 
the  fall  when  chemicals  and  paper  should  lie  dispo.sed  of 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  deteriorate  during  the 
winter. 

A thorough  photographic  overluading,  such  as  I have 
suggested,  will  be  of  technical  and  financial  fienefit  to 
every  amateur.  At  its  conclusion  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  make  his  summer  filled  with  photographic 
pleasure  and  profit.  It  is  well  worth  two  or  tliree 
evenings'  work,  and  those  who  know,  endorse  the  idea 
enthusiastically.  -A  H.  H. 

Angle  of  View  and  the  Vest-Pocket  Camera 

OxE  of  the  objections  preferred  against  the  use  of 
the  vest-pocket  camera  is  that  the  short-focus  lens 
neces.sarily  fitted  includes  a very  wide  angle,  and, 
the  image  being  so  small,  the  beginner  is  tempted  to 
api»roach  too  near  his  subject,  so  intnxlucing  un- 
pleasantly sharp  persjiective.  The  terms  wide,  me- 
dium, and  narrow  angle  are  purely  relative,  and  have 
meaning  only  when  referred  to  some  standard  and  when 
the  size  of  plate  covered  is  taken  into  consideration 
We  know  that  the  eye  embraces  an  angle  of  view  of 
some  (10  degrees  and,  taking  this  as  a normal  basis, 
we  find  that  most  standard  jiatterns  of  camera  a]'c 
made  to  include  apiiroximately  this  angle.  For 
instance,  a 7-itich  lens  on  a half-plate  includes  an 
angle  of  view  of  57  degrees,  calculated  on  the  diagonal 
of  the  ])late  and  allowing  for  the  rebate  edges  which 
.are  trimmeil  away.  .V  45-inch  lens  on  a (|uarter- 
|)late  similarly  includes  an  angle  of  view  of  58  degrees. 
Now,  I he  ,‘!-inch  lens  litted  to  the  standard  ])atterns 
of  vesl-])ocket  camera  includes  only  some  48  degrees, 
when  allowance  is  made  for  the  reliate  edges;  this  is 
equal  to  a lens  of  Sj-inch  focal  length  on  a half-plate. 
Tlic  modern  beginner's  outfit  is  often  a vest-pocket 
camera  :md  a fixed-focus  daylight-enlarger,  and 
where  this  is  the  case  the  angle  is  narrowed  still  furth<’r 


by  the  border-masking  device,  which  reduces  it  to 
some  4t)  degrees  or  equal  to  a 9-inch  lens  on  a half- 
plate. We  remember  a correspondence  some  time 
ago  in  one  of  our  cotemporaries  with  regard  to  a 
picture  reproduced,  which  was  ap[)roved  by  the  critic 
on  account  of  its  drawing  and  the  narrow  angle  in- 
cluded. On  calculating  the  angle  subtended  by  the 
fliagonal  of  the  portion  of  the  negative  used  in  the 
production  of  the  print,  it  was  found  to  be  about 
4.3  degrees  or  very  little  less  than  the  maximum  pos- 
sible with  our  beginner's  combination  of  v^est-pocket 
camera  and  fixed-focus  daylight-enlarger.  It  is  only 
when  the  worker  goes  too  close  to  his  subject,  with 
the  idea  of  getting  it  on  a large  scale,  that  the 
little  camera  fails. — The  Amateur  Photographer. 

Dead-Black  Varnishes  for  Photographic 
Woodwork 

O.XE  of  the  most  frequent  needs  of  the  amateur 
photographer — especially  if  he  (or  she)  takes  a delight 
in  making  up  pieces  of  apparatus,  or  in  effecting 
small  repairs — is  a reliable  receipt  for  a dead-black 
varnish. 

The  three  following  formuhe  are  recommended 
as  being  thoroughly  practical;  the.y  entail  very  little 
trouble  to  compound,  and  are  given  with  the  hope 
that  they  nun'  prove  of  assistance  to  other  workers. 

No.  1. 

Borax  15  gr. 

Glycerine  15  minims. 

Shellac  3d  gr. 

Water  4 oz. 

Boil  these  until  thoroughly  di.ssolved,  and  then  add; — 

Nigrosine,  W.S 30  gr. 

No.  2. 

Dissolve  sufficient  celluloid — old  film-negative, 
cleaned  off  and  cut  into  small  shreds  will  answer  ad- 
mirably— in  amyl  acetate  to  form  a stiff  syrup.  This 
should  then  be  thinned  with  acetone,  and  enough 
lamp-black  added  to  give  the  desired  color.  When 
the  first  coating  is  dry  upon  the  wood,  a second  coat 
may  be  given,  should  it  appear  necessary. 

Paint  over  the  woodwork  to  be  treated  with  a solu- 
tion of — 

Cupric  chloride f5  gr. 

Potassium  bichromate 75  gr. 

Water 2j  oz. 

And  directly  the  surface  is  quite  dry,  ap|)ly — 

Aniline  hyilrochlorate 150  gr. 

Water 2j  oz. 

Wipe  off  any  yellowish  powder  that  forms.  Re- 
peat the  process  till  the  correct  intensity  of  color  is 
obtained,  and  finish  off  with  a little  boiled  linseed-oil, 
which  should  be  rubbed  gently  into  the  wood. 

The  Amateur  Photographer. 

A Tip  for  Kodak  Tank-Owners 

"It  must  have  been  a .source  of  .some  annoyance  to 
all  Kodak  tank-owners  to  think  that  they  had  to  fix 
the  film  laboriously  with  their  hands  when  all  the 
time  they  had  a tank  admirably  suited  for  it,”  says 
F.  B.  in  The  .\mateiir  Photogra pher.  "But  I suppose 
they  were  afrai<l  that  the  one  or  two  rinse-outs  recom- 
mended would  be  insufficient  to  remove  the  developer. 
However  I have  got  over  that  difficulty  by  making 
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a hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank;  to  this  hole  you 
can  fix  (1)  a tap  by  soldering  it  on  or  (‘■2)  a cork.  The 
tap  is  to  be  recommended  as  being  neater  and  more 
permanent,  but  personally  I have  put  into  the  hole 
a cork  consisting  of  a ring  of  ruliber  and  a glass  stop])er. 
and  this  I find  quite  watertight  and  satisfactory.  My 
process  is  as  follows:  I add  water  a little  above  the 
embossed  ring — as  the  cork  projects  a litth — and  then 
develop  as  usual.  I find  the  extra  water  makes  no 
appreciable  difference  in  the  time  for  develoi)ing. 
-\fter  developing  as  usual  I take  out  the  cork  ami  put 
the  whole  tank  under  a taj)  of  running  water  for  five 
minutes.  Then  I replace  the  cork  and  fill  the  tank 
with  the  fixing  solution.  I leave  the  film  in  the  fixing 
solution  for  half  an  hour,  inverting  it  every  five  min- 
ute.s — this  may  be  too  long,  but  it  is  best  to  make 
sure,  .\fter  the  half-hour  is  up,  I again  i)ut  the  tank 
under  a tap  of  running  water  for  about  an  hour  or 
less:  after  this  it  is  best  to  take  the  film  out,  free  it 
from  the  jiaper.  and  wash  it  separately  for  a few  min- 
utes. It  can  then  be  hung  uj)  ami  dried." 

Experimental  Photography 

It  is  a matter  for  regret  that  few  amateur  photog- 
raphers do  any  .s.v.stematic  experimental  work,  and 
by  e.xperimental  work  we  <\o  not  mean  original  .scien- 
tific investigations  into  the  mechanism  of  a new 
process,  or  research  on  the  nature  of  the  latent  image. 


but  rather  that  kind  of  experimental  work  which  has 
for  its  object  the  familiarization  with  the  oialinary 
manipulations  or  technique  of  a hitherto  untouched 
branch  of  photography,  d’liis  might,  indeed,  be 
classed  as  private  study.  At  the  present  time,  when 
outside  operations  are  .so  much  restricted,  we  have 
oiiportunity  for  this  class  of  work.  The  exact  nature 
of  the  work  taken  in  hand  will  deiiend  upon  the  ex- 
perience and  inclination  of  Ihe  individual  worker, 
l)ut  in  commencing  a course  of  study  it  is  advisable 
to  lay  out  a .scheme  in  advance,  and  work  .systemati- 
cally, as  only  in  this  way  will  t he  work  be  of  educational 
value.  Xegative-making,  intensification,  reduction, 
etc.,  Ijromide-  and  gaslight-printing  and  toning,  brom- 
oil,  gum-Ijichromate,  plain  .salted  i)apers,  and  other 
printing-processes  all  afford  a field  for  experimental 
work.  A well-kei)t  notebook  will  afso  be  of  great 
assistance,  where  the  records  deal  with  variations 
froTii  the  nf)rnial  procedure.  In  Ibis  way  we  shall 
learn  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  done  with  an\ 
process,  and  if  a particular  eti'ect  is  desired,  its  attain- 
ment will  be  more  certain.  In  view  of  the  great 
developments  there  will  be  after  the  war  in  Ihe  photo- 
grai)hic  industry,  and  in  the  application  of  photo- 
grajduc  processes  in  other  branches  of  industry  as 
well  as  in  more  artistic  directions,  it  behooves  ever\ 
worker  who  has  even  the  minimum  of  leisure  to  devote 
some  time  to  the  im[)rovemcut  of  teclini(|ue. 

7’hi‘  Amalciir  Pholofiraplii  r. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


Subscribers  and  regular  readers  wishing  information 
upon  any  point  in  connection  with  their  photographic 
work  are  invited  to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address 
all  inquiries  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  If  a personal  reply 
is  desired,  enclose  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 

W.  G.  E. — At  first  glance  we  would  say  that  the 
prints  are  decidedly  out  of  focus.  Second,  that  it 
looks  to  us  as  if  the  film  were  old  and  had  adhered  to 
the  paper-hacking,  thereby  giving  the  pictures  a mottled 
appearance.  Moreover,  the  pictures  look  to  us  to 
he  overexposed.  With  fair  sunlight  at  F/8,  N.  C. 
film  and  second,  we  believe  that  you  would  obtain 
an  overexposed  negative.  In  our  opinion,  second 
would  have  been  better.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  snow-pictures  are  at  all  times  more  difficult  to 
make  than  other  kinds  and  this,  no  doubt,  had  some- 
Ihing  to  do  with  the  trouble.  The  large  blurs  in  the 
uj>i)er  right-hand  corner  of  the  prints  may  be  due  to 
something  in  the  bellows  which  drops  down  and  thus 
gets  in  the  direct  light  from  the  lens.  Also,  this  may 
be  due  to  fog,  traced  to  a spool  which  was  removed 
frcjm  the  camera  not  tightly  wound,  or,  possibly,  it 
was  iihserted  rather  carelessly  near  a bright  light,  such 
as  a window  with  the  sunlight  streaming  in.  In 
summing  up  the  entire  matter  of  both  pictures,  we 
still  lean  toward  the  belief  that  the  film  was  ohl, 
because  we  have  seen  many  pictures  made  on  out- 
dated film  which  resemble  those  you  .sent  us.  Our 
suggestion  would  be  t(j  be  very  careful  in  loading  the 
camera,  .see  to  it  that  the  lens  is  perfectly  clean  and 
be  careful  not  to  use  too  slow  an  ex])osure  with  your 
Dynar  lens,  which  is  an  excellent  equipment. 

I).  S.  F. — With  regard  to  reliable  adhesive 
for  fastening  morocco  to  aluminum,  we  take 
it  that  you  are  interested  to  fasten  the  leather 
l)ack  of  your  camera  to  the  aluminum-fnime.  This 
has  been  a jierplexing  prolilem  for  a good  many  years, 
riie  Eastnnin  Kodak  Company  .seem  to  be  the  only 
concern  to  have  j)roduced  a glue  which  is  virtually 
wateri)foof  and  efficient.  We  would  sugge.st  writing 
to  them  with  regard  to  their  formula,  or,  ])ossibly, 
you  might  obfain  a small  quantity  of  it  for  your  re- 
quirements. We  can  suggest  trying  the  followiTig 
which  we  obtained  from  a reliable  Finglish  cotem- 
porary. This  is  known  as  the  old  Faraday  cement. 
It  is  comi>ose<l  of  four  parts  of  beeswax,  one  part 
of  resin  and  one  part  of  Venetian  Red,  previously 
dried.  'Phis  should  be  melted,  altogether,  in  a .sauce- 
l)an,  well  stirred  while  cooling,  remelteil  and  stirred 
as  above.  This  is  to  ensure  thorough  mixing.  For 
use  it  is  melted,  and  it  is  advi.sable,  though  not  ab- 
•solutely  necessary,  to  heat  the  articles  to  lie  cemented. 
Faraday's  ceTiient  is  as  handy  as  sealing-wax.  which 
it  re.scmbles,  but  is  much  more  tenacious  and,  though 
hard,  jiossesses  great  elasticity,  so  that  it  stands  wear 
and  tear  well. 

F.  .1.  M. — The  Panchromatic  plate.s  were 
overdeveloped,  and  in  addition  - - due  to  the  ray- 
filter  or  some  other  cau.se — are  not  focu.sed  shaiqily, 
as  compared  to  the  other  .set  of  negatives,  which 
arc  very  clear  and  sharp.  We  would  sugge.st  that 
vou  make  sure  that  your  filter,  if  you  u.se  one,  is  ab- 
solutely parallel  to  your  lens  and  that  you  focus  through 
this  filler  before  you  make  an  exiiosure.  With  re- 
gard to  I lie  second  set  of  plates,  we  believe  the  trouble 


is  due  to  the  fact  that  you  inserted  the  plate-holder 
by  putting  one  corner  of  it  in  first,  thereby  opening 
the  light-trap  its  entire  length.  The  correct  way 
to  in.sert  a plate-holder  is  to  see  to  it  that  it  goes 
in  squarely  and  simultaneously  its  entire  length, 
otherwise  light  may  creep  in  through  the  light-trap. 
-Vside  from  this  suggestion,  we  believe  that  your 
negatives  are  very  excellent  in  many  ways.  Pos- 
sibly, they  might  have  received  a little  more  exposure, 
but,  even  so,  if  they  are  carefully  printed,  they  should 
yield  good  pictures. 

M.  S. — The  best  plan  is  not  to  fill  your  plate- 
holders  with  Autochrome  plates  until  the  day 
that  they  are  to  be  exposed,  as  exposure  to  atmos- 
phere. even  in  this  way,  is  not  conducive  to  their 
preservation.  Although  the  legend,  “ending  March 
1918,’’  is  the  limit  of  the  responsibility  of  the  manu- 
facturers for  the  keeping-qualities  of  the  plates,  such 
plates  have  been  exposed  several  months  after  this 
limit  and  have  yielded  good  results.  This  matter 
has  been  explained  several  times  in  Photo-Era. 

A.  P.  W. — The  Sears-Roebuck  Anastigmat 
lenses,  particularly  the  F/6.3  Citar  and  F/4.5 
Deltar  are  lenses  which  we  believe  will  meet  your 
requirements  effectively.  We  understand  that  Sears, 
Roebuck  & Co.  are  now  manufacturing  their  own 
len.ses  in  an  improved  plant,  equipped  with  the  very 
latest  machinery.  Our  suggestion  would  be  to  obtain 
one  of  the.se  len.ses  on  ten  days’  trial  and  then  test 
it  on  your  own  work.  By  rloing  this,  we  believe  that 
you  can  determine  accurately  whether  the  lens  will 
meet  your  requirements  or  not. 

.1.  C.  S. — Color-photography  on  paper  could  be 
accomplished,  at  the  present  time,  in  a thoroughly 
successful  manner,  only  through  a thoroughly  scientific 
jirocess  and  by  a man  who  is,  himself,  somewhat 
scientific,  and  expert  in  the  matter  of  printing.  There- 
fore, the  process  has  not  yet  been  made  popular  and 
is  not  within  the  reach  of  every  “amateur  photog- 
rapher.” Proces.ses  of  jirinting  on  paper,  in  the  form 
of  unlimited  duplication,  have  been  perfected  by 
sev'eral  persons  in  this  country,  but,  for  the  lack  of 
the  |)roper  dyes,  made  in  Fiurope  and  unproeurable  at 
the  jiresent  time,  these  processes  have  not  yet  been 
jilaced  upon  the  market.  In  one  way,  it  is  pleasing 
that  Autochromes  cannot  be  reproduced  easily,  be- 
cau.se,  otherwise,  like  many  other  good  things  easy  of 
accomplishment,  the  direct  positive  process  of  color- 
[ihotography  would  become  common  and  cheapened, 
and  it  would  soon  die  an  unnatural  death.  The 
jirocess  you  mention  in  yonr  letter  is  the  one  I refer  to 
as  being  so  difficult  and  requiring  the  highest  possible 
scientific  skill,  and,  even  then,  you  require  the  co- 
o]jeration  of  the  inventor,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
finished  print,  if  done  properly,  is  a beautiful  thing  anfl 
a joy  forever. 

,1.  K. — In  answer  to  the  question  about 
developing  plates  with  a warm  developer,  it 

.stands  to  reason  that  the  temperature  much  higher 
than  7.5’  will  invariably  melt  the  emulsion,  so  that  it 
will  run  ofi'  the  plate  or  film. 

By  referring  to  the  "Dictionary  of  Photograi)hy,  " 
by  E.  ,1.  Wall  or  to  “Ciassell’s  Cyclopedia  of  Photog- 
raphy," you  will  find  formulaj  which  are  specially 
designed  to  give  the  effect  you  desire,  i.e..  certain  in- 
gredients are  les.seneil  in  force  so  as  to  give  others  a 
chance  to  do  more  work,  and  the  resulting  action  is 
one  of  sofl  ness  instead  of  contrast.  Then  again,  the 
elfect  you  wish  can  often  Ije  obtained  by  the  correct 
use  of  i)rinting  medium  in  the  various  grades  of  paper 
on  the  market.  Your  dealer  will  help  you. 
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PRINT-CRITICISM 

Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return-postage 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  tuo  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof,  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
367  Boi/lston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  Prints  must  bear 
the  maker's  name  and  address,  and  be  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  sent  separately,  gieing  full  particulars  of  date,  light, 
stop  used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process. 

A.  J.  W. — Your  picture  of  a grouj)  of  heer-mugs 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  unless  a discriminating 
beholder  might  object  to  the  plate  decorated  with  a 
reproduction  of  the  Madonna  della  Seggiola,  which  rests 
just  behind  the  largest  of  the  mugs.  Therefore,  this 
would  appear  to  be  an  incongruity,  as  a plate  having'\a 
picture  sugge.sting  a 
jovial  subject  would 
be  more  consistent. 

K.  McM.  — Your 
arrangement,  in  an  at- 
tic, of  an  old  trunk,  a 
spinning-wheel  and  an 
(dd-fashioned  chair, 
makes  an  attractive 
and  consistent  “Still- 
Life”  subject.  The 
only  draw-back  is  tliat 
there  is  much  more 
margin  at  the  bottom 
than  at  the  top  of  the 
picture.  Also,  a cor- 
ner of  the  chair,  which 
latter  occupies  the 
right-hand  portion  of 
the  picture,  is  cut  off. 

The  highlight  on  the 
back  and  spokes  of 
the  chair  draws  the 
interest  away  from  the 
si)inning-wheel.  Why 
the  chair  is  thus  em- 
phasized, is  not  ap- 
parent. Technically 
the  picture  is  ex- 
cellent. 

Yf)ur  fruit-])icture 
is  well  arranged,  ex- 
cept that  it  suffers 
from  an  excess  f)f  pic- 
torial material — too 
many  objects.  The 
apj)les  and  grapes 
would  have  sufficed 
to  have  ff>rmed  a 
satisfactorv  and  har- 
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monious  group. 

•\.  .McK. — ^’our  arrangement  of  an  electric  table-  II. 
lamp,  with  ilecorated  shade  and  several  clo.sed  and 
opened  books  lying  f>n  the  table,  near  the  lam|>. 
also  a pair  of  eye-glasses,  near  an  oj)ened  case,  all 
of  which  constitute  excellent  iiiatcrial  for  a i)iclure 
of  this  sort,  is  very  go<nl  I'nfort unately.  the  theme 
]s  not  well  carried  fuit,  because  of  the  large  number 
of  intense  highlights,  which  characterize  every  oiijecl 
in  this  group.  7’he  eye  wanders  restlessly’  from 
the  lamp-shaile  to  the  support,  then  to  the  oiien  book, 
then  to  the  group  of  three  closed  books,  then  to  the 
book  lying  face  down.  and.  finally,  to  the  eye-glasses 
I here  is  no  object  in  the  picture  where  the  eye  may 


rest  peacefully.  \o  doubt,  it  represents  truthfully 
what  the  eye  saw,  but  this  is  not  the  end  of  art — in 
this  case,  jiictorial  photography. 

Mrs.  P.  A. — In  your  portrait  of  a (middle-aged) 
gentleman  the  lighting,  modeling,  expression,  etc.,  are 
highly  meritorious,  but  the  collar  is  in  too  high  a key, 
being  the  first  thing  that  attracts  the  eye,  whether 
viewed  at  short  or  long  distance.  Judicious  lighting 
and  shading  will  reduce  the  extreme  whiteness  of  the 
collar  and  impart  the  harmony  now  lacking. 

(’.  J.  K. — Your  view  of  a pond,  in  mid-winter,  show- 
ing a group  of  skaters,  is  much  underexposed.  The 
Sliced  of  shutter,  1 500  second,  was  sufficient  to  arrest 
the  graceful  motion  of  the  skaters,  but  they  are 
merely  silhouettes — no  detail,  no  gradation,  no  quality 
in  the  figures,  as  well  as  in  the  trees  and  bushes 
that  appear  in  the  [licture.  'Fhe  same  is  true  of 
the  snow,  which  you  have  rendered  as  absolutely 

|)ure  white  paper — 
totally  without  char- 
acter. Your  title, 
“Beautiful  Winter.” 
might  more  fittingly 
be  changed  to  “The 
Skaters,”  because 
the  snow  is  poorly 
reiiresented  and  .sac- 
rificed— liy  great 
underexiiosure  — i n 
favor  of  the  rapidly 
moxdng  figures. 

C.  .V.  P.  — Your 
"'Phe  Lonely  Hoad. 
repre.senting  a nar- 
row country  road, 
partly  covered  with 
snow  and  fringed 
on  each  side  with 
leafless  trees,  is  ver\’ 
well  conceived,  with 
the  entrance  and 
exit  of  the  curving 
road.  L n f o r t n- 
nately,  it  appears 
to  have  been  made 
on  a sunless  day, 
a n d there  is  no 
distinction  in  planes 
betwei'ii  the  fore- 
ground and  dis- 
tance. This  feature 
could  have  been 
much  imiu'oved  had 
t he  ]) i e t n re  be<‘  ii 
made  on  a sunny 
day,  with  suitable 
s h a do  w s,  o t li  e r- 
wise,  the  |)ieture  is 
very  a<lmirable. 

II.  L.  ( ).  7 i)iir  winter-scene  of  a road  with  a row  of 

trees  at  one  side,  and  easting  parallel  shadows  on  the 
snow-covered  road,  is  of  the  usual  sort,  namely,  under- 
e\[)osed,  thus  rendering  the  trees  ami  all  objects.  exee[it 
the  snow,  in  inky  blackness.  'Phis  nnnainral  and  in- 
artistic contrast  can  he  avoided  by  simply  giving  full 
exposure.  If  the  exposure  is  normal  or  li'ss  lhan  nor- 
mal. the  developer  slnnihl  be  dilnied  and  de\ clopmenl 
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prolonged,  thus  acting  gradtndly  and  producing  a well- 
graded  and  harmonions  negalive.  \\  inter-seenes,  like 
this,  .shonhl  be  jirinled  on  suitable  paper  contrasty 
when  the  negative  is  soft  or  Hat  and  on  a paper  of  soft 
quality'  when  the  negalive  is  contrasty. 


Photo-Era  Exposure-Guide 


Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-Detail,  at  Sea-Level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  be  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  44  of  the  time 
in  the  table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  of  the  exposure  in  the  table. 


Exposure  for  average  bmdscapes  with  light  foreground,  river-scenes,  light-colored  buildings,  monuments,  snow- 
scenes  with  trees  in  foreground.  For  use  with  Class  1 plates,  stop  F/8,  or  U.  S.  4.  For  other  plates,  or  stops,  see 
the  tables  on  the  opposite  page. 


•These  figures  must  be  increased  up 
to  five  times  if  the  liglit  is  in- 
clined to  be  yellow  or  red. 


MONTH  AND  WEATHER 


550  X 2 ; 52°  X 2 ; 30°  X z/^. 
fL&titude  C0°  N.  multiply  by  2; 

55°  X 2 ; 52°  X Wa  ; 30°  X %. 
^Latitude  00°  N.  multiply  by  1^4  i 
55°  X 1 ; 52°  X 1 ; 30°  X Va- 
^Latitude  60°  N.  multiply  by  1V4  ; 
55°  X 1 ; 52°  X 1 ; 30°  X t'a- 
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The  exposures  given  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  shutter-speeds  are  accurately  marked.  In  case  the 
results  are  not  just  what  you  want,  use  the  tables  merely  as  a basis  and  increase  or  decrease  the  exposure  to  fit  the 
conditions.  Whenever  possible  keep  the  shutter-speed  uniform  and  vary  the  amount  of  light  when  necessary  by 
changing  the  stop.  Focal-plane  shutters  require  only  one-third  of  the  exposures  stated  above. 


SUBJECTS.  For  other  subjects,  multiply  the  exposure  for  an  average  landscape  by  the 
auniber  given  for  the  class  of  subject. 


1/8  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 

1/4  Open  views  of  sea  and  sky  ; very 

distant  landscapes ; studies  of  rather 
heavy  clouds ; sunset-  and  sunrise- 
studies. 

1/2  Open  landscapes  without  fore- 
ground ; open  beach,  harbor-  and 
shipping-scenes  ; yachts  under  sail ; very 
light-colored  objects ; studies  of  dark 
clouds ; snow-scenes  with  no  dark  ol)- 
jects  ; most  telephoto-sulijects  outdoors  ; 
wooded  hills  not  far  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground ; landscapes  in  fog  or  mist ; 
buildings  showing  both  sunny  and  shaily 
sides ; well-lighted  street-scenes ; per- 

PLATES.  When  plates 

must  be  multiplied  by  the  number  given 


sons,  animals  and  moving  objects  at  least 
thirty  feet  away  from  the  camera. 

4 Landscapes  with  heavy  fore- 
ground ; buildings  or  trees  occupying 
most  of  the  picture ; brook-scenes  with 
heavy  foliage  ; shipping  about  the  docks ; 
red-brick  ljuildings  and  other  dark  ob- 
jects ; grou2)S  outdoors  in  the  shade. 

8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade; 

very  dark  near  objects,  particularly 
when  the  image  of  the  object  nearly  fills 
the  plate  and  full  shadow-detail  is  re- 
quired. 

16  Badly-lighted  river-hanks,  ravines, 
to  glades  and  under  the  trees.  Wood- 

48  interiors  not  open  to  the  sky. 

Average  indoor-portraits  in  a 

well-lighted  room,  light  surroundings. 


other  than  those  in  Class  I are  used,  the  exposure  indicated  above 
at  the  head  of  the  class  of  plates. 
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For  Perpetual  Reference 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the  number 
in  the  third  column 
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Example 

The  factors  that  determine  correct  exposure  are,  first, 
the  strength  of  light;  seeond,  the  amount  of  light  and 
dark  in  the  subject;  third,  speed  of  plate  or  film;  fourth, 
the  size  of  diaphragm  used. 

To  photograph  an  average  landscape  with  light  fore- 
ground, in  Feb.,  2 to  3 p.m.,  bright  sunshine,  with  plate 
from  ( lass  1,  R.  R.  Lens,  stop  1V3  (or  I . S.  4).  In  the 
table  look  for  “Hour,  ” and  under  the  column  headed 
“ Bright  Sunshine,”  note  time  of  exposure,  110  second. 
If  a smaller  stoi>  is  used,  for  instance,  F/10,  then  to 
calculate  time  of  exposure  multiply  tlie  average  time 
given  forthe  F/Sstop  by  the  number  in  the  third  column 
of  the  table  for  other  stops,  o[)posite  the  diaphragm 
chosen.  The  number  opposite  F/10  is  4.  Multiply 
1 10X4=1  4.  Hence,  the  exposure  will  be  1/4  second. 

For  other  plates  consult  the  table  of  plate-speeds.  If 
a plate  from  Class  1/2  be  used,  nndtiply  the  time  given 
for  average  exposure,  F/8  Cla.ss  1,  liy  the  number  of  the 
class.  1/10X1/2=1/32.  Hence,  tiie  exposure  will  be 
1/32  second. 


Speeds  of  Plates  on  the  American  Market 

Class-Numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  2,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Class  1/3,  P.  E.  l.^,  \Vy.  350,  Wa. 
Ilford  Monarch 
Lumiere  Sigma 
arion  Record 
Seed  Graflex 
Wellington  Extreme 

Class  1/2,  P.  E.  128,  Wy.  250,  Wa. 
.\n.sco  Speedex  Film 
Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho. 

Central  Special 
Cramer  Crown 
Eastman  Speed-Film 
Hammer  Special  Ex.  Imst 
Imperial  F lashlight 
Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 
Wellington  ’Xtra  Speedy 

Class  .3/4,  P.  E.  120,  Wy.  200,  Wa. 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso. 
Defender  ^’ulcan 
Ensign  Fdlm 

Hammer  Extra  Fast,  B.  L. 

Ilford  Zenith 

Paget  Extra  Special  Baf)id 
Paget  Ortho.  Extra  Sj)ccial  Rapid 

Class  1,  P.  E.  Ill,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 

.\merican 

.\nsco  Film,  N.  C. 

.\tlas  Roll-Film 
Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho.  Flxtra  Rapid 
Central  Comet 
Imperial  Non-Filter 


Imperial  Ortho.  Special  Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiere  F’ilm  and  Blue  Label 
Marion  P.  S. 

Prenio  Film-Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regidar 
Vidcan  F'ilm 
Wellington  Anti-Screen 
Wellington  Film 
Wellington  Speedy 
Wellington  Iso.  Speedy 
W.  & W.  Panchromatic 

Class  1 1/4,  P.  E.  90,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 
< ramcr  Banner  X 
Cramer  I.'-onon 
Cramer  Spectrum 
Defender  Ortho. 

Defender  Ortho.,  N.-H. 

Eastman  Flxlra  Rapid 
Hammer  Flxtra  luist  Ortho. 
Hammer  Nf)n-IIalatinn 
H ammer  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Seed  2(!x 
Seed  C.  Ortho. 

Seed  L.  Ortho. 

Seed  Non-Halation 
Sec<l  Non-Halation  Ortho. 
Standard  Extra 
Stamlard  Orthonon 

Class  I 1/2,  P.  E.  84,  Wy.  160,  Wa. 
( ramcr  ,\nchor 


Lumiere  Ortho.  A 
Lumiere  Ortho.  B 

Class  2,  P.  E.  78,  Wy.  120,  Wa. 
Cramer  Medium  Iso. 

Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
Lumiere  Panchro.  (' 

Class  3,  P.  E.  64,  Wy.  90,  Wa. 
Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho.  Medium 
Cramer  Trichromatic 
Hammer  Fast 
Ilf  ord  Chromatic 
Ilford  limpress 
iseed  23 

Stanley  Commercial 
Well  ington  Landscape 

Class  5,  P.  E.  56,  Wy.  60,  Wa. 
Cramer  Commercial 
Hammer  Slow 
Hammer  Slow  Ortho. 

Wellington  Ortho.  Process 
W.  N W'.  Process  Panchromatic 

Class  8,  P.  E.  ,39,  Wy.  ,30,  Wa. 
(Tamer  (’ontrasi 
Cramer  Slow  Iso. 

Cramer  Slow  Iso.  Non-Halation 
Ilford  Halftone 
Ilford  Ordinary 
Seed  Process 

Class  100,  P.  E.  11  Wy.  3.  Wa. 
Lumiere  Autochrome 


Im 

OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 
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YOUH  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Contributing  Critics  Competition 

For  full  particidarx  with  regard  to  prizes  and  rules 
(jovernitui  this  new  competition  see  par/e  dF>t,  ^ipril, 
if .9 -Z.*?,  Photo-Era.  Look  this  np  before  sending  criti- 
cisms of  the  picture  on  this  page. 

Successful  Criticisms 

There  are  two  things  to  criticize  in  tliis  ilhistration  — 
tlie  picture  it.self  and  it.s  mounting.  The  marginal 
decorations,  altliongh  graceful  and  interesting,  <lis- 
tract  the  attention  and  greatly  weaken  the  attractive 
force  of  the  principal  .snhjcct,  the  boat  and  its  ))as- 
■sengers.  d’lie  gull  in  the  upper  margin  is  the  highest 
light  in  the  picture  and  irresistibly  draws  away  the 
ol).server's  attention. 

In  the  picture  itself  the  principal  fanlt  is  its  entire 
lack  of  balance.  The  figure  of  the  dog  creates  s\ich  a 
strong  interest  so  near  the  right-hand  margin  that,  to 


make  the  iiictnre  balance,  it  should  he  trimmed  at  the 
left  almost  up  to  the  bow  of  the  boat.  The  strong 
liorizon-line  is  also  uni)lea.santly  ]>laced.  The  point  of 
view  should  liave  been  changed  so  as  to  bring  the 
figures  of  the  child  and  dog  entirely  below  the  horizon. 

Henry  W.  Jones. 


Referrinc;  to  the  |)icture  reproduced  on  page  158 
of  the  March  issue,  criticism  of  which  is  invited. 

This  picture  has  too  much  weight  on  the  right  hand 
side,  the  dog,  stern  of  the  boat  and  the  dark  reflection 
in  the  water  forming  a dark  ma.ss  that  over-balances 
the  slight  bit  of  sliore  toward  the  left.  The  boat  is 
too  near  the  right  hand  si<le  and  the  impression  of 
distance  at  the  left  .seems  to  lay  a heavy  task  on  the 
boy.  Trimming  three  quarters  of  an  inch  from  the 
left  and  one  quarter  inch  from  both  the  top  and  bottom 
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helps  this,  and  also  removes  the  rocks  or  har  on  whieli 
the  boy  will  ^ound  if  he  keeps  his  present  course. 
Eliminating  the  ornament  in  the  lower  right  hand 
corner  also  removes  weight  from  that  side  and  helj)s 
strike  a better  balance.  Lightening  the  shore  fr(.)m 
about  the  boy’s  head  to  the  right  eilge  also  heli>s. 
The  main  figure  of  the  boy  is  very  jjlea.sing  and,  well 
placed,  wouhi  make  an  extremely  attractive  picture. 

E.  O'CON'N'OK. 


Lv  the  picture  for  criticism  in  March  issue,  the  in- 
artistic mount  is  distracting.  The  decorations  on  the 
margin  are  not  needed  ami  are  out  of  harmony  with  the 
.scene.  The  mount  itself  should  have  more  s])ace  at 
the  bottom,  as  this  is  an  established  rule  and  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  sha<lows  in  the  picture  are 
too  dark,  and  not  harmonious.  The  dog  and  stern  of 
l)oat  are  short -focused  and  out  of  [)roportion  to  the 
scene.  The  line  of  land  is  too  dark  and  cuts  through 
the  boy  and  dog  to  bad  advantage.  The  negative  has 
been  over  developed  and  intermediate  tones  are 
blocked.  Sky  and  water  are  of  same  tone  and  lack 
contrast,  with  poor  values. 

M.  -\.  Hhemox. 


Ihe  picture  for  March  is  very  untruthful,  as  the 
setting  is  not  natural  for  children  of  tender  years.  It 
is  too  much  posefi.  AVouhl  your  chihl  go  fiut  for  a 
row  in  a big  boat  with  heavy  oars  ami  [>lace  them  just 


so,  ami  would  you  permit  it,  even  had  she  the  strength.' 
The  face  shows  neither  mischief  nor  merriment,  but 
a strained  "Look  Pleasant  Please"  directly  into  the 
camera.  The  sky,  water  and  direction  of  the  light  look 
well  for  the  majestic  portrayal  of  "Departing  l)a\’"; 
but  the  "Key"  is  too  dark  for  bright  active  children. 
Try  again.  Tie  the  boat  to  the  shore.  Over  the  stern, 
just  out  of  reach,  drop  a child’s  hat,  anchor  it  if  nece.s- 
sary,  let  her  lie  over  the  stern  seat  and  make  “the 
SUPREME  effort"  to  reach  it.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  a i)icture.  d’hal  will  depend  mi  tlie  artist. 

•I.  Hkuce  McC’k.vckex. 


d'lns  picture  lacks  balance.  The  [loint  of  intere.sl 
is  too  much  to  the  right.  'Phe  decorative  designs  at 
the  corners,  instead  of  improving  matters,  have  onl\- 
made  them  worse  by  introducing  two  other  points  of 
interest  in  no  way  related  to  the  [liclure  and  each  in  a 
higher  tone-value  than  the  real  point  of  interest. 

d’he  boat  is  headed  out  of,  instead  of  into  the  pictiinc 
'Phe  chihl  is  looking  straight  into  the  camera,  d’lic 
background  is  meaningless  and  without  pictorial 
value,  d'he  white  margin  is  ilisl ract ing;  the  eye  is 
drawn  away  from  the  picture  by  the  highlights  sur- 
rounding the  [licture. 

Some  of  these  faults  can  be  partly  corrected  and  a 
more  restful  picture  obtained  b\-  trimming  olf  one  im-h 
from  file  left  edge,  three  eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  toji 
and  the  white  margin  off  the  bottom  and  the  right  side. 

II.  L.  Peterson. 
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The  waterfall,  which  embellishes  the  cover  and  i)age 
233  of  this  issue,  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  comparatively 
little  known.  You  ask  the  average  traveler,  lecturer, 
scientist  or  artist  about  Cumberland  Falls,  and  he  will 
shake  his  head;  yet  he  will  know  of  Niagara,  Bridal 
^’eil  or  Minnehaha — yes,  even  the  generally  unknown 
but  locally  important  little  falls  and  cascades  of  his  own 
state.  At  first  glance,  Cundrerland  Falls  suggests  to 
the  uninitiated  the  cataract  of  Niagara,  because  of 
the  viewpoint  clio.sen  by  tlie  artist,  which  gives  the 
feeling  of  exaggerated  height.  In  reality,  the  fall  is 
only  SO  feet  high,  and  is  formed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Cumberland  River,  which,  one  of  the  largest  affluents 
of  the  Ohio  River,  rises  in  the  Cumberland  Moun- 
tains, South-eastern  Kentucky,  and,  after  a course 
of  0.50  miles,  empties  into  the  Ohio  River.  Mr. 
Xute,  a photo-pictorialist  of  distingui.shed  ability — 
whose  work  has  appeared  in  Photo-Er.v  ere  this — 
not  only  shows  Cumberland  Falls  as  a .spectacle 
of  inspiring  beauty,  but  as  a composition  of  unusual 
pictorial  worth.  His  splendid  artistic  and  technical 
performance,  as  here  manifested,  will  earn  the  admira- 
tion of  every  beholder.  Data:  August,  10.30  .v.m.; 
bright  sun;  5x7  Century  View-Camera;  83^-inch 
Turner-Reich;  stop,  F/H;  1 200  second;  Orthonon; 
metol-hydro-pyro;  enlargement  on  Royal  Bromide. 

Of  the  many  genre-subjects  of  a biblical  character 
liublished  liy  the  art-photographers,  Knaffl  & Brother, 
of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  none  makes  a stronger  appeal  by 
rea.son  of  the  beauty  and  purity  of  sentiment  than 
“The  Young  St.  John,”  the  frontispiece  of  this  issue. 
1 1 is  a daring  and  difficidt  undertaking  for  the  camerist 
to  enter  a field  that  has  been  occupied  exclusively  by  the 
painter,  the  scul])tor  and  the  illustrator.  The  ability 
to  idealize  the  theme,  to  lift  it  above  the  level  of  the 
l)rosaic,  the  commoni)lace,  and  to  make  it  ajipear 
s[>iritual,  divine,  is  creative  and  emanates  from  the  inner 
self  of  the  artist.  A’et  Imt  few  of  the  .so-called  religious 
works  of  art  ex])ress  the  nobility  of  soul  and  divine 
character  that  distinguish  them  from  the  merely  tech- 
nically beautiful;  and  the  modern  French  and  German 
schools,  with  their  merely  pretty  conce])tions  of  the 
Maflonna,  and  the  Holy  Family,  have  added  little  of 
consequence  to  biblical  art.  Photography  is  not  capa- 
ble to  deal  with  this  subject  more  successfully,  and  the 
attem])ts  in  this  ilirection  that  have  been  made  by  a 
certain  woman  ])hotographer,  in  this  country,  several 
\ears  ago,  were  so  ])aiTifully  coarse  and  devoid  of  all 
spiritual  feeling,  that,  though  ])ublislied  in  a respectable 
popular  magazine,  they  created  only  disgust  among 
artists  and  ])hotograi)hers. 

For  their  "Young  St.  John,”  Messrs.  Knaffl  and 
Brother  not  only  were  fortunate  to  have  a suitalde 
model,  but  in  the  management  of  the  theme  they  dis- 
played a sincerity  and  devoutness  of  i)urpo.se  and  an 
a[)preciation  of  true  artistic  lieauty.  Data:  Profes- 
sional studio;  single  slant  light;  .Inly,  2 p..m.;  18  x 12 
portrait-camera;  No.  S Voigtiander  & .Son  Kuryscope; 
.32-inch  focus;  2 seconds;  Iti  x 20  (Iryi)late;  i)yro; 
I(>  X 20  contact  i>rint. 

Contact  art-])i'ints  of  the  picture  can  be  bought  in 
the  art-stores  throughout  the  1 nited  States,  black  or 
se])ia,  at  $1.00  for  7 x !);  $2.00  for  10  x 20,  and  $1.00 
for  HI  X 20;  i)ainled  in  watereolors,  $1.00  extra. 


Data  for  Mr.  Burlew’s  pictures,  pages  228  to 
230,  will  be  found  in  the  article,  “Getting  Close 
to  the  Subject.” 

Data  for  Mr.  Gross’  pictures,  pages  234  to  236,  will  be 
found  in  the  article,  “ Alaking  the  Hobby  Pay.” 

Dr.  Maclay  Lyon’s  snapshot  of  his  little  son,  page 
239,  shows  what  admirable  results,  in  the  open,  can  be 
obtained  by  choosing  the  right  kind  of  light  and  having 
the  necessary  technical  knowledge  to  master  all  the 
succeeding  stages.  In  quality,  the  picture  is  superb. 
Had  not  the  lattice-work,  as  a part  of  the  background, 
interfered,  this  attractive  genre  would  be  wellnigh 
faultless  in  composition.  Data:  July,  11  A.M.;  dif- 
fused light;  4x5  Century  Grand;  10-inch  Goerz 
Dagor;  stop,  LT.S.  4;  1/25  second;  L-Orth.  Non-Hala- 
tion; Pyro;  Contact  Velox  print. 

Although  Mr.  Hawley  failed  to  capture  a prize  in  the 
"Still-Life”  competition,  which  closed  February  28, 
his  picture,  “In  the  Master’s  Study,”  is  so  meritorious, 
that  it  has  been  used  to  embellish  the  pages  of  this  issue, 
page  241.  There  is  no  stiffness  or  artificiality  in  the 
composition,  but  rather  a feeling  of  spontaneity — as  if 
the  musician  had  just  entered  the  room,  set  down  the 
violin-case,  opened  it,  and  momentarily  left  the  room 
— that  speaks  for  truth  and  conviction.  There  is  room 
for  imagination  in  this  well-ordered  picture  of  a musi- 
cian’s home.  The  open  score  on  the  music-stand;  the 
violin  lying  in  its  case;  sheet-music,  with  the  baton 
on  top,  lying  on  the  table,  his  overcoat  carelessly 
thrown  over  a chair — all  related  to  each  other  and 
ready  to  tell  a story,  probably  a very  simple  and 
plausible  one.  As  an  artistic  composition,  the  pict- 
ure meets  the  all-exacting  requirements,  and  much,  if 
not  most,  of  this  happy  result,  is  due  to  the  skilfully 
subdued  lighting  of  the  music,  on  the  rack  and  on  the 
table,  thus  avoiding  violent  contrast  and  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  harmony  of  the  composition.  Data: 
February  1918,  evening,  1000-watt  nitrogen  lamp,  very 
much  diffused  and  about  seven  feet  from  the  subject; 
4x5  Royal  Polychrome  plate;  pyro-acetone;  Ideal 
filter;  83^-inch  Cooke;  stop,  F/6.5,  used  at  full  aperture; 
4 minutes;  enlarged  on  Cyko  Buff  Enlarging;  hypo- 
alum  toned;  diffu.sed  .somewhat  by  using  Cooke  lens. 

The  reader  will  find  it  very  interesting  to  speculate 
on  the  fitness  of  Mr.  Turner’s  nude  (page  245)  to  the 
artistic  standard  demanded  by  this  delicate  and  ex- 
tremely difficult  branch  of  photography.  Mr.  Blumann 
has  argued  the  jjoint  in  a fair  and  lucid  manner  and  the 
two  i)ictures,  by  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Goetz,  have  been 
.selected  to  illustrate  his  theories.  “In  the  Sunlight” 
rejoices  in  a superb  al  fresco  setting  and  a pleasing 
atmos|)heric  ciuality.  The  fleshtones  are  true  and  there 
is  a convincing  raison  d'etre.  Data:  June,  3 p.m.; 
good  light;  4x5  Auto  Graflex;  12-inch  Smith  Ach- 
romat.  Series  HI;  stop,  E/8;  1/20  second;  4x5  .Stan- 
dard Orthonon;  pyro;  enlargement  on  Bromide  with 
R.  R.  lens. 

The  picture  by  Mr.  Goetz  excels  in  spectacular 
C|uality,  vigor  and  suggestion.  In  contemplating  this 
striking  performance,  the  imagination  has  free  play. 
Data  : Model  po.sed  out  of  doors;  .\ugust,  2 p.m.;  good 
light;  X 4/<t  Kodak:  4^-inch  single  achromatic; 
stop,  F/  Hi;  1 20  second;  dryplate;  pyro;  enlarged 
with  Smith  .soft-focus  lens  on  No.  3 Eastman  Bromide. 
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It  is  with  relief  and  gratitude  that  during  this  turmoil 
of  a world  crisis  the  mind  may  turn  to  the  noble  spirit 
of  the  Renaissance — Dante,  the  author  of  “La  Divina 
Commedia.”  Aside  from  the  fresco  profile,  by  Giotto, 
in  the  National  Museum  at  Florence,  there  is  no  authen- 
tic likeness  of  the  great  poet  extant.  The  interesting 
marble  group  by  Comolli,  in  the  gardens  of  Villa  Melzi, 
near  Bellagio,  Lake  Como,  pictures  Dante  and  his 
guiding  star,  Beatrice,  of  whom  he  speaks — to  quote 
from  his  “Divine  Comedy,"  and  as  imscribed  on  the 
pedestal — in  the  following  words:  "And  that  woman 
who  brought  me  to  God,  told  me  to  change  my  thoughts 
and  think  that  I am  near  him  who  all  sin's  ilissolves. 
I turned  to  the  loveful  sound  of  my  comfort.”  Data: 
November.  190.‘i;  gray  day:  .5  x 7 Cartridge  Kodak; 
Collinear  No.  3.V.  7-inch  focus:  sto]>,  F 11;  camera 
on  tripod;  '2  seconds. 

There  is  truthful  rendering  and  artistic  ai>])reciation 
of  the  turbulent  waters,  along  the  shore  of  Newport, 
R.I.,  in  the  marine  by  Norman  I.  Black,  page  ‘2.54. 
.Judicious  trimming  of  an  enlarged  ])rint  of  standard 
dimensions  has  resulted  in  an  attractive  panel. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

With  due  appreciation  of  the  great  variety  of  pa- 
triotic pictures  of  unusual  artistic  merit,  that  is  lieing 
produced,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  accord  a high  measure 
of  praise  to  the  strikingly  appropriate  and  expre.ssive 
picture,  by  .1.  W.  Newton,  page  257.  The  tlieme  is 
simple,  sincere  and  spontaneous,  suggesting  quite  an 
accidental  arrangement,  aiul  has  been  treated  with  con- 
summate artistic  skill.  The  matter  of  illumination 
calls  for  special  commendation,  for  to  it,  very  largely, 
is  due  the  harmonious  whole.  The  faintly  suggested 
.symbol,  in  the  background,  is  a master-.stroke,  as  it 
decides  the  character  of  the  pictorial  design.  Data: 
.January,  2 p.m.:  about  ten  feet  from  window;  tiright 
light;  5x7  I’remo;  Kij/^-inch  Smith  Semi-.Vchromat; 
stop,  !■’  Hi;  .S-time  color-screen;  2 minutes  exposure; 
.5  .X  7 Central  I’anortho  I).  ('.;  jiyro-soda;  10  x 14  en- 
largement I*.  iSI.  C.;  Monomet.  AJr.  Newton  very 
generously  offers  exact  duplicate  double-mounted 
enlargements  of  his  Red  Cross  picture,  at  25  cents 
each — merely  to  cover  the  cost  of  material — to  sub- 
scribers of  1’hoto-Fr.\. 

For  pure  originality  of  jiictorial  design,  the  picture 
by  Fannie  T.  Cassidy,  i>age  259,  ranks  the  highest  in 
this  unusually  large  and  varied  collection  of  still-life 
sulqects.  Jt  appeals  to  the  imaginative  faculty  of  the 
beholder  whose  mind  may  wander  into  space  and  Hit 
from  star  to  star,  womlering,  perhaps,  if  there  be  a 
world  just  like  our.s — filled  with  blessings  or  with 
horrors,  tranquillity  or  turmoil,  and  whether — but, 
after  all.  it  had  better  confine  itself  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  material  qualities  of  Mrs.  Cassidy's  unique 
composition.  ,A.s  a study  in  balance  and  in  the  dis- 
[)osition  of  masses,  alone,  it  deserves  ailmiralion. 
Data:  November.  10  12-inch  F.  & S.  Semi- 

. Achromatic  Doublet;  sto[),  F S;  (!  sec()iids;  tank- 
develojiment ; 8 x 10  enlargement  on  Royal  Bromide. 

.Mr.  Decker's  work,  as  shown  in  tlie.se  pages,  has 
always  been  artistically  interesting.  Jt  has  lieen  dis- 
tinguished by  a knowleilge  of  the  principles  of  com|)o- 
sition,  taste  and  refinement  in  the  selection  of  thematic 
material,  and  finished  technique.  -Ml  these  (pialities 
are  present  in  the  suiiremely  beautiful  still-life  on  jiage 
200.  It  is  true,  slight  modifications  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  some  of  the  objects  might  be  made  with  ma- 
terial benefit  to  the  artistic  appearance  of  the  picture; 
but  on  the  whole,  the  average  beholder  of  discriminat  ion 
will  prefer  the  picture  as  it  stands.  The  management 
of  the  light  is  particularly  felicitous,  as  it  contributes 


in  a large  measure  to  the  harmony  and  unity  of  the 
result.  Data:  December,  II  0 feet  from 

screened  window;  5x7  view-camera;  8-inch  R.  R. 
lens;  sto]>,  M.  S.  l(i;  Isos  111.  color-screen;  15  min- 
utes; 5x7  Standard  Ortho;  diluted  pyro,  in  tray; 
Normal  Cyko  contact  jirint. 

Beginners’  Competition 

.As  the  partici])ants  in  the  com])etition  for  workers  of 
limited  practical  experience  probably  know — according 
to  the  revised  rules — this  competition  will  be  confined 
strictly  to  the  efforts  of  genuine  beginners.  'I'herefore, 
experienced  workers  of  ordinary  artistic  ability  will 
need  to  put  forth  greater  effort — to  study  harder  and  to 
bring  out  whatever  artistic  feeling  they  may‘’[>ossess,  in 
order  to  conqiete  in  the  Advanced  Workers'  Glass.  It 
is  very  gratifying  for  the  Editor  to  hear,  as  he  does  very 
fref|uently,  that  successful  contestants  in  that  class 
ascribe  their  artistic  succes.ses  to  the  instruction  and 
encouragement  that  they  have  received  from  J’hoto- 
IGi.\.  It  is  only  by  patience  and  penseverance  that 
anything  of  worth  can  lie  achieved.  If  our  new  suli- 
scriliers  and  readers  will  ob.serve  carefully,  from  month 
to  month — as  many  have  been  doing — they  will  be 
intere.sted  to  see  the  vacillating  exjierience  many  I'om- 
petitors  undergo,  before  they  finally  cajiture  a first 
prize,  and,  three  first  jirizes  within  the  space  of  a 
twelve-month — well,  that  has  happened  frequently. 

The  attractive  jiictorial  thought,  as  expre.s.sed  by 
Henry  Strutzenlierg  in  liis  picture,  “Innocence,” 
page  2().‘!.  suggests  iidierent  artistic  talent  and  augurs 
well  for  this  worker's  future  in  this  comjietition.  The 
pose  of  the  model  is  easy  and  graceful,  not  forceil.  and 
the  lines  suggest  obviously  the  oval  form  of  pictorial 
design.  The  hair-ribbon  is  obtrusive  and  inartistic, 
to  be  sure,  and,  like  certain  other  features,  merits 
serious  modification  as  an  acce.ssory  to  a com])osil ion 
for  the  camera.  Data:  .June  19,  1915,  1 p.m.,  in  a 
room:  4 x5  Conley,  Model  XA',  (Ij/^-inch  R.  R.  lens; 
liulb-exposure;  5x7  Staidey;  H.  M.  in  tray;  contact 
print  on  .Azo  Buff. 

The  fascinating  genre,  by  George  ( '.  Rockfellow.  |>age 
295,  is  one  of  a class  of  i)ictures  that  are  easy  to  make 
and  are  well  worth  while.  Children,  if  managed  with 
tact,  lemi  themselves  readily  to  ejiisodes  of  innocent 
childhood,  such  as  is  here  represented,  and  I wish  that, 
with  the  approach  of  pleasant  weather,  many  similar 
subjects  would  lie  attempted.  Mr.  Rockfellow's  little 
models,  as  well  as  his  artistic  success,  deserve  to  be 
commended.  Data:  .June,  li)17;  good  light;  2.A 

I^'olding  Kodak:  J^astman  roll-film;  1 50  second;  en- 
largement on  BroTuide;  EastTuan’s  M.  IT 

IGnil  II.  Kop]).  .Jr.,  is  a faithful  contributor  to  this 
department  and  his  work  is  of  promising  artistic  qual- 
ity. Ilis  “Cow])alh,  " page  297,  is  a creilitable  bit  of 
work,  expressive  of  the  bcaiil\  i)f  llic  woods,  and  wcll- 
jiroportioned.  d'lie  con/rr-/onr  effect  ami  the  manage- 
ment of  I he  foregronnd  are  admirable  Data;  .Inly.  It 
bright  light;  5x7  A'iew-( 'amera ; 7)/(-inch  B.  & L. 
Zeiss  Tessar;  stop,  F/19;  .second;  5 x 7 Seed  .'{(I; 
pyro;  5 x 7 contact  print  on  ( 'yko-Enlarging. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

The  picture  offered  this  month  to  our  contributing 
critics  for  consideration  is  “The  Little  Dnlchman.  " 
I)V  George  A'eldman.  To  assist  at  a better  nnderstand- 
ing  of  the  composition,  the  following  data  are  supplied: 
.May,  11.59  bright  sunshine:  2'^  x .‘ib|  ."Vo.  2 

Brownie;  4!  2-inch  .Achromatic;  full  aperture;  Inst.; 
Sjieed-I'ilm;  .M.  (L;  5x7  Enlargement  on  R.  M.  C. 
Bromide,  No.  2 Smooth. 
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ON  THE  GROUN  D-G  LASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

De  Gustibus  Non  Est  Disputandum 

Renewals,  besides  constituting  an  iini)ortant 
source  of  revenue  in  the  i)ublisliing-business,  fre- 
cpiently  add  the  element  of  variety  to  the  subscription- 
department.  This  is  true  when  a renewal  of  a sub- 
scription to  Photo-Eka  is  accompanied  by  words 
e.\])re.ssive  of  admiration  of  the  magazine’s  excel- 
lence, its  business-policy  or  some  other  pleasing 
feature.  Once  in  a great  while,  a subscriber  will 
express  his  fiis.sati.sfaction  with  an  article  or  with  an 
award  (not  his  own).  One  subscriber  recently  wrote 
disa])proving  the  Rur.son  stories,  by  Michael  Gross, 
and  hoped  that  they  would  be  discontinued;  whereas 
another  stopped  the  Eilitor  on  the  street,  a few  days 
ago,  declaring  that  he  took  Photo-Era  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  Ifurson  stories,  which  presented  prac- 
tical information  in  an  attractive  form,  and  hoped 
that  they  would  continue  to  appear  regularly. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  this  particular  .series  of  articles 
was  concluded  in  the  December  issiie  of  1917.  Other 
articles,  however,  of  timely  interest  and  practical 
value,  by  the  .same  author,  will  appear  in  Photo-Era 
from  time  to  time,  sini])ly  Ijecause  of  their  real  merit. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

The  new  department,  “Onr  Contributing  Critics, ’’ 
.seems  to  be  creating  considerable  interest  among 
Photo-Er.\  readers  and  gaining  many  friends.  Aside 
from  its  purpose  to  stimulate  and  develop  in  the  camer- 
ist  the  analytical  faculty — the  ability  to  discern  the 
pictorial  merits  and  shortcomings  of  a picture,  the 
deitartment  reveals  several  interesting  features.  One 
of  them  is  the  readiness  with  which  a land.scape-sub- 
ject  ajjpeals  to  the  average  beholder.  It  yields  many 
times  more  criticisms  than  the  department  can  ac- 
commodate; whereas  the  recent  still-life  theme  elic- 
ited but  four  replies.  The  reason  is  simifle  enough — 
the  sid)ject  was  harder  to  grasp  anil  analyze.  As 
flower-photography  has  many  enthusiastic  workers, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  lessons  presented  by  the  critics 
of  (Mr.  Louis  R.  Murray’s  flower-study,  in  the  March 
issue,  will  be  a])i)reciated  and  applied  during  the 
com ing  flower-season. 

The  Way  He  Did  It 

A certain  jdiotographer,  in  a large  western  city, 
informs  me  that  he  exiieriences  no  difliciilty,  now,  to 
have  his  name  appear  under  rejiroductions  of  portraits 
he  makes  of  professional  artists.  He  once  made  a 
sitting  of  a beautiful  dramatic  reader  and  delivered 
to  her  six  5x7  prints  for  with  the  request  that 

his  name  be  jirinted  below  the  halftone  reproduction, 
as  he  disliked  to  “disfigure”  the  face  of  the  print  with 
his  name.  'I'he  circulars  containing  the  lady’s  por- 
trait appeared,  but  there  was  no  mention  of  the 
photographer’s  name.  It  developed  that  the  lady  had 
mentioned  the  matter  to  her  manager,  but  in  pre- 
[laring  the  circulars  he  had  quite  overlooked  it.  Sev- 
eral months  later,  the  artist  arranged  with  her  manager 
to  have  a lot  of  new,  better  circulars  printed  and 


went  to  the  same  photographer  for  another  sitting. 
The  pictures  proved  to  be  admirable.  The  charge, 
this  time,  for  the  same  number  and  style  of  prints, 
was  twenty  dollars.  The  lady  demurred.  The 
photograjiher  explained  that  he  had  given  her  the  first 
lot  at  a price  actually  below  cost,  for  the  advertising 
that  he  expected  to  get  out  of  it,  but  that  he  “got  left.” 
This  time,  he  was  going  to  charge  twenty  dollars,  with- 
out regard  to  publicity.  “Rut  supposing  that  I 
guarantee  that  you  get  full  credit;  what  then?”  “Well; 
if  the  circular  appears  with  my  name  as  I want  it,  I 
will  refund  you  ten  dollars,  but  twenty  dollars,  now, 
please,  or  no  prints.”  The  lady  paid  the  money  and 
dejiarted.  In  a few  weeks  the  circulars  were  printed 
and  to  the  comiilete  satisfaction  of  the  photographer, 
who,  as  agreed,  refunded  half  of  the  amount  paid  by 
his  customer. 

An  Embarrassing  Situation 

The  following  is  an  amusing  incident  that  occurred 
on  the  occasion  of  a monthly  winter-entertainment 
given  by  a well-known  camera-club  in  the  middle  west, 
not  along  ago,  when  Mr.  Elmendorf,  the  celebrated 
photographer,  traveler  and  lecturer,  had  been  invited 
to  speak.  One  of  the  club-members,  not  distinguished 
for  ability  or  education,  but  rather  for  an  inordinate 
ambition  to  be  officially  in  evidence,  was  suddenly 
called  upon  to  introduce  the  guest  of  the  evening,  on 
account  of  the  unexpected  ab.sence  of  the  president. 
In  concluding  his  introduction,  he  said:  “The  speaker’s 
name  is  known  throughout  the  world;  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  from  Canada  to  the  Panama 
Canal — in  fact,  his  name  is  a household-word  in 
every  photographic  family.  Fellow-members  and 
friends,  I take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you 
Mr. — Mr. — Mr. — ,”  then  turning  to  Mr.  Elmendorf 
he  .said,  so//o  voce,  but  audibly,  “Excuse  me,  sir;  but 
will  you  please  give  me  your  name?” 

That  Income-Tax! 

The  month  of  March  was  an  arduous  one  for  many 
people,  particularly  for  those  who  kept  deferring  the 
proce.ss  of  filing  their  income-tax  returns,  until  the 
eleventh  hour.  In  the  meantime,  many  well-inten- 
tioned jiersons,  appalled  by  the  complexity  of  the  re- 
quirements, gave  themselves  up  to  needless  worry,  de- 
claring that  “it  hung  around  their  necks  like  a mill- 
stone” or,  as  a learned  photograjiher  of  our  acquaint- 
ance expres.sed  it,  “it  hung  over  my  head  like  the  sword 
of  Diogenes.  ” It  may  be  presumed  that  it  is  the  same 
old  sword  that  cut  the  “Gawdy”  Knot. 

A Colorist  Without  Compare 

.Vt  the  conclusion  of  his  talk  on  the  subject  of  Colo- 
rado mountain-.scenery,  illustrated  with  Lumiere  Auto- 
chromes, during  which  he  explained  the  process  very 
clearly,  Mr.  F.  P.  Clatworthy  was  approached  by  a 
lady  who  asked  the  name  of  “the  lady  who  had  colored 
his  lantern-slides.”  The  answer  came  back  promptly 
and  pleasantly,  “Dame  Nature,  madam!” 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


The  Newark  Camera  Club 

We  take  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  an  attractive 
booklet  issued  by  the  Newark  Camera  Club.  It  is  a 
neat,  well-written,  suitably  illustrated  and  brief 
account  of  the  club’s  activities  since  April  IS,  1888 — 
the  date  of  its  organization.  Secretaries  of  camera- 
clubs  will  do  well  to  obtain  a copy  to  be  used  as  an 
example  of  excellent  club-publicity  work.  Copies  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  Albert  F.  Quinlin,  Secretary, 
Newark  Camera  Club,  o9  Mechanic  Street,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 

Artistic  Autochrome  Projection 

Mr.  F.  P.  Cl.\tworthy,  of  Estes  Park,  Colorado,  a 
professional  photographer  of  wide  reputation,  talked 
before  the  Appalachian  Alountain  Club,  in  Huntington 
Hall,  March  13,  1918,  on  the  subject  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  and  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Parks  of  Colo- 
rado. His  illustrations  were  5x7  Autochromes  pro- 
jected by  means  of  a Bausch  & Lomb  special  lantern 
fitted  with  a 1000-watt  nitrogen  lamp,  resulting  in 
remarkable  brilliancy  and  stereoscopic  effect,  and  a 
truthful  rendering  of  the  colors  of  the  Lumiere  plates. 
The  pictures,  themselves,  were  distinguished  by  beauty 
of  pictorial  composition,  and  a complete  scale  of  colors 
commensurate  with  each  subject.  This  was  true  par- 
ticularly of  the  plates  that  pictured  the  prehistoric  cliff- 
dwellings  in  Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  stretches  of 
flora,  and  combinations  of  snowy  mountains  with  forest- 
shades.  Mr.  Clatworthy’s  mastery  of  the  Lumiere 
Autochrome  Process  was  pleasingly  convincing. 

A Maynard  Exhibition 

Miss  Florexce  M.xyx.xhd  and  Mr.  Karl  Maynard, 
constituting  a firm  of  jdiotographcrs,  with  studios  at 
500  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  held  a joint  exhil)ition  of 
their  work,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Society  of  Arts  ami 
Crafts,  No.  9 Park  Street,  Boston,  during  the  last  two 
weeks  in  March.  The  collection  of  [>rints  was  dis- 
tinguished by  great  variety  of  subjects,  covering  liome- 
portraiture.  genre,  indoor  and  outdoor  gnjiips,  archi- 
tectural subjects,  landscapes,  marines  and  historic 
landmarks,  which  were  divided  into  clas.ses,  enalding 
the  visitors  to  study  intelligently  the  artists'  many- 
sided  ability.  A no  le.ss  worthy  feature  of  the  exhilii- 
tion  was  the  evidence  of  uniformly  conscientious 
effort.  The  distinctly  pictorial  subjects  were  distin- 
guished by  originality  of  design,  <levotion  to  high  ideals 
of  artistic  expression,  and  a breadth  of  treatment  both 
rational  and  i)leasing.  Particularly  attractive  ])rints 
were,  “La  Salute — ^ enice,  ” “.\malfi,  ” “Sorrento,  " 
“Stonehenge,"  and  “Scotch  Firs.” 

The  portraits  and  grou[)s  of  children,  as  well  as  the 
genres  were  marked  by  cordial  intimacy  and  consequent 
charm  and  sympathetic  interest.  To  win  the  con- 
fidence of  the  little  ones,  amid  their  liome-snrronndings, 
spells  success  for  the  photographer.  It  is  purely  a 
matter  of  i)er.sonality,  as  well  as  a gift  and  asset. 

There  were  groups  of  jiictures  tliat  showed  a pro- 
found appreciation  of  the  advertising-value  of  [lictorial 
and  historic  stibjects — a matter  in  which  every  wide- 
awake photographer  should  be  interested.  This 


exhibition  by  the  Maynards  was  highly  complimentary 
to  their  skill  and  taste,  industry  and  resourcefulness, 
and,  as  a whole,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  .satis- 
factory individual  displays  .seen  in  Boston,  for  years. 

To  Every  Photographer 

In  the  compilation  of  the  pictorial  history  of  the  war, 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  War-Plans  Division  of  the  General 
Staff,  to  procure  for  the  official  files  of  the  Army  War 
College,  a comprehensive  .series  of  photographs  that 
illu.strate  the  war-activities  of  your  city.  Your 
co-operation  is  re(|uested  in  the  collection  of  such 
[diotographs  as  in  your  judgment  shoidd  properly  be 
included  as  a part  of  the  permanent  hi.storical  record  of 
the  part  which  your  city  has  taken  in  this  crisis. 

Among  the  photographs  that  may  be  included  in  this 
record,  are  those  that  show  the  deiiarture  of  local 
troops  to  the  training-camps  or  to-  the  i)oints  of  em- 
barkation, the  activities  of  the  local  war-relief  .societies, 
including  the  Red  Cro.ss  and  the  Food-Administration, 
the  arrests  of  enemy  aliens  and  sus]5ects,  destruction  of 
property  attributable  to  enemy  activities,  sales  cam- 
paigns for  government  bonds  and  war  stamps,  visits  of 
foreign  officials,  military  ecpiipment  and  methods  of 
manufacture  of  equii)ment,  the  drilling  of  home- 
defen.se  organizations,  draft-scenes,  enlist ing-scenes, 
entraining  of  troops  and  [ihotographs  of  local  commis- 
sions, boards  and  committees  engaged  in  public  service 
in  connection  with  the  war.  In  firief,  this  office 
desires  any  photographs  accompanied  by  brief  de- 
.scriptive  captions,  which  show  the  war-activities  of  your 
vicinity. 

.\rrangements  have  already  been  made  with  the 
|)i'incipal  illustrative  news-.syndicates  of  this  country 
to  inirchase  nnmonnted  prints  of  this  description  at  the 
nominal  rate  of  seven  cents  each,  which  is  the  ])rice 
at  which  official  I . S.  prints  are  solil  to  them. 

This  price  covers  merely  the  actual  laboratory  cost 
of  i)roduct ion.  This  office  appreciates  that  your  co- 
operation in  maintaining  this  photographic  record  can 
be  based  oidy  upon  i)atriotic  grounds  and  that  the 
monetary  returns  to  you  cannot  be  an  object. 

Should  any  of  these  iirivately  owneil  i>ictures  be 
eventually  piiblished.  they  will  be  ])nblished  with  a 
proper  credit  line  to  the  owner  on  the  basis  of  each 

for  publication-rights,  jjayable  on  an  exchange  basis 
for  officijil  U.  S.  |)hotogra])hs. 

You  are  in  a i)osition  to  render  a u.sefn!  public  service 
in  forwarding  to  this  office  for  selection,  such  photo- 
grajdis  as  yon  have  available,  or  that  you  may  secure 
through  the  readers  of  your  iniblicatiou.  that  come 
within  the  scope  outlined  above,  and  in  forwarding  at 
future  intervals,  such  pi<-tures  that  should  be  collected 
as  a part  of  the  permanent  record  of  the  war. 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  W.  Weeks, 
Lieut.  ( 'ol.  Gen.  Staff, 

Chief,  Historical  Branch,  W.  P.  1). 

Hy 

K.  Banning, 

Major,  .Sig.  R.C.,  Pictorial  Section. 


P.P.S.  of  New  Hampshire 


The  second  annual  Get-together  of  the  Professional 
Photographers  Society  of  New  Hampshire  held  a very 
successful  meet  at  Powers  Stuflio  in  Claremont  March 
i2()  and  27,  1918,  with  between  forty  and  fifty  present. 
Among  the  number  were  H.  A.  Collings  and  Charles 
Nelson  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  of  Rochester; 
Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  McLaughlin  of  Robey-French 
f'o.  of  Boston;  Mr.  Frank  Hearn  of  the  Ansco  Co.  of 
Binghamton;  Mr.  McNulty  of  the  Defender  Photo 
Supply  Co.  of  Roche.ster;  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Dawes  of  the 
Wollensak  Optical  Co.  of  Rochester. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Painting  of  Concorfl  at  two  o'clock.  He  told  some  of 
his  experiences  in  photographing  children  and  then 
demonstrated  his  methods  by  making  some  attractive 
pictures  of  two  little  girls.  Mr.  Manahan  of  Hillsboro 
who  has  been  very  successful  iti  i)hotographing  animal- 
life  then  made  some  negatives  of  rather  an  unruly 
dog.  Mr.  Hearn  of  the  Ansco  Company  a.ssisted  by 
Mr.  Dawes  of  the  Wollen.sak  Optical  Company,  made 
some  portrait-enlargements  using  the  Verito  Lens  with 
diffusing-stops.  One  interesting  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram was  the  Question-Box  which  provoked  some  ilis- 
cu.ssion  and  brought  out  many  valuable  suggestions 
to  those  pre.sent. 

At  seven  o'clock  a bancpiet  was  served  at  the  New 
York  Lunch  with  “Joxie  " Collings  as  toast-master. 
After  an  enlivening  hour  and  a half  with  music  and 
short  toasts,  the  gathering  retired  to  the  studio  and 
listened  to  a very  interesting  and  instructive  illustrated 
lecture  by  Mr.  Dawes  on  “Fifty  Minutes  in  a Len.s- 
Factory,''  showing  the  many  i>rocesses  in  the  construc- 
tion of  shutters  and  leases. 

Mr.  Ira  Lindsey  of  Manchester,  the  fir.st  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  second  da,v,  had  an  unusuall.v  good  exhiliit 
of  Dorotypes  showing  how  beautifully  they  adapt 
themselves  to  the  delineation  of  fine  detail  in  white 
firaperies.  The  next  on  the  program  was  a Home- 
I’ortrait  Demonstration  by  II.  A.  Collings,  using  the 
Fiastman  Portrait-Films  and  Ilome-Ihjrtrait  Outfit 
making  the  exposures  by  an  ordinary  window.  The 
Halldorson  Flash-Outfit  was  also  used  in  this  demon- 
stration. Mr.  C.  L.  Powers  told  of  some  of  his  methods 
of  Direct  Advertising  that  have  paid,  illustrating  his 
talk  with  portfolios  for  i)hotf)grai)hs  and  a ca.se  of  small 
frames  that  have  j>roved  very  good  “ busine,s.s-pullers.  " 
The  last  on  the  lu’ogram  was  a short  talk  on  “The 
Business  End  of  the  Studio"  by  J.  A.  Dawes  which 
was  given  in  his  usual  interesting  manner.  A new 
Sim|)lex  Print-Dryer,  which  had  been  installed  recentl.y 
in  the  studio,  attracted  much  attention. 

d'he  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
.vear:  Mr.  Ira  Lindse.v  of  Manchester,  pres.;  Mr. 

L.  G.  Boss  of  Newport.  vice-i)res.;  Mr.  C.  L.  Powers 
of  (.'laremont,  sec.  and  treas.  The  society  voted 
to  hold  its  next  Get-together  in  Manchester,  .lust 
before  adjourning  Mr.  Manahan  presented  Mr.  Paint- 
ing with  a hand.some  gav'cl  as  an  appreciation  of  his 
very  faithful  seryices  in  organizing  the  .society  and  as 
president  for  the  ])ast  .year. 

Daylight-Saving  and  the  Exposure-Guide 


BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books  revieioed  in  Ihis  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Settd  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


W.VTERCOLOH-P.xixTixG.  By  Alfred  \V.  Rich.  256 
pages.  67  illustrations.  Price,  cloth,  .$.3.00  net. 
Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A.;  ,J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.;  London: 
Seeley,  Seryice  & Co.,  Ltd.  1918. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  Alfred  W.  Rich,  a water- 
color-painter  of  great  artistic  abilit.y  and  of  high  repute. 
He  has  written  it  not  only  for  the  beginner,  but  for  the 
more  advanced  student.  As  a teacher,  he  appreciates 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  art;  and  explains  them  lucidly 
and  thoroughly,  in  twent.v-eight  chapters,  taking 
nothing  for  granted.  In  addition  to  many  finished  pict- 
ures, he  gives  certain  very  helpful  e.xamples  of  his  own 
compositions,  working  them  up  stage  by  stage,  accom- 
panied b.v  advice  and  admonition  on  all  points,  what 
to  do  and  what  to  avoid.  His  criticisms  and  appre- 
ciations of  old  and  modern  masters,  whose  works  are 
reproduced  in  this  volume,  are  valuable,  and  his  notes 
on  various  paintings  of  the  first  quality  will  prove  very 
instructive  to  the  student.  The  book  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  didactic  illustrations,  showing  the 
gradual  development  of  the  picture,  and  by  reproduc- 
tions of  his  own  works,  and  those  of  masters  both  dead 
and  living.  Of  cour.se,  proficiency  in  watercolor- 
painting spells  abilit.y  to  color  or  tint  photographic 
prints,  so  that  the  book  fills  virtually  a twofold  purpose. 

A Source  of  Official  Information 

Persons  who  .send  letters  of  inquiry  to  govern- 
mental departments  are  informed  bv  the  Committee 
of  Public  Information,  at  Washington,  D.C.,  that  they 
will  find  their  questions  an.swered  in  the  government's 
dail.y  newspaper.  The  Official  Bulletin.  This  paper 
prints  all  important  rulings,  decisions,  proclamations, 
regulations,  orders,  etc.,  as  they  are  promulgated  b.y 
the  .several  departments.  This  official  journal  is 
])osted  dail.v  in  :dl  the  postoffices  in  the  United  States, 
and  ma.y  also  be  found  on  file  in  all  public  libraries, 
boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  city-halls  and 
capitals.  By  consulting  the  files  of  The  Official  Bulletin, 
the  readers  will  find  most  of  their  (piestions  readily 
an.swered;  there  will  be  little  need  to  write  letters; 
congestion  of  the  mails  will  be  a|)preciabl,v  relieved; 
the  railroads  will  be  required  to  move  fewer  corre- 
spondence-sacks. and  governmental  work,  in  every 
department,  will  be  eased  and  facilitated  immeasurably. 

B.v  thus  aiding  the  government,  in  the.se  strenuous 
times,  the  public  will  be  performing  a fundamentally 
patriotic  service. 


Considerate 


No  doubt,  most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  to 
u.se  the  I’i;oto-Er.x  Ex[)osnre-Guide  eorrectl.v  they 
must  make  due  allowance  for  one  hour's  difference  in 
time.  Obviously,  to  neglect  to  do  this  will  cause 
unsatisfactory  results,  if  not  flat  failure.  Incidentally, 
in  using  an.y  standard  exposure-guiile  or  calculator 
the  ditl'erenee  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 


“I  RE.XLLY  think  you  ought  to  publish  my  article 
in  .v'oiir  magazine.  " 

“Wh.^’  so.^" 

“Because  I'm  an  old  subscriber.  " 

“M.y  dear  sir.  we  have  a number  of  other  old  sub- 
scribers. Their  feelings  must  be  considered.” — 

.4  da  pled. 
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RECENT  PHOTO -PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 

The  following  patents  are  reporteil  expressly  for 
the  Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  patent  law  offices 
of  Xorman  T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  Ifidg.,  Washington, 
I).  from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  jratents  may 
be  obtained  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  stamps. 

Film-IIoIding  Device  has  been  invented  by  Glen  M. 
Dye,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  jiatent  Xo.  l,2o8,7.5(i. 

Walter  H.  Bardsley  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  invented 
Film-Pack  Holder  and  Adjuster,  patent  Xo.  l,2a9.(H>9. 

A jiatent.  Xo.  1,2.59,355,  on  Xegative-Holder  has 
been  issued  to  Isaac  Samuel  Bunnell,  of  Fast  Orange, 
X.  J. 

Coloring  Photographic  Images  has  been  patented 
as  patent  Xo.  1,259,411,  by  William  V.  1).  Kelley,  of 
Brooklyn,  X.  A'. 

Samuel'  W.  Spiuigler,  of  Blytheville,  and  (diaries 
Lafayette  Klapj).  of  Jonesboro,  Ark.,  have  invented 
Film-Marking  Camera,  patent  Xo.  1,259.152. 

Patent  Xo.  1,258,430  has  just  been  i.ssued  to 
M agnus  Xeill  of  Stockholm,  Sweden,  on  Camera. 

Olaf  A.  XMrd  has  invented  Camera-Carrying  ('ase, 
patent  X'o.  1,258,437,  in  Vavenby,  British  (Ailumbia, 
Canada. 

.\n  imiirovement  in  a Focusing-Device  has  been 
patented  by  Richard  A.  Read,  of  Bahia,  Brazil,  jiatent 
Xo.  1.258,459. 

Percy  I).  Brewster,  of  East  Orange,  X.  J.,  has  just 
been  granted  patent  X’o.  1.258,087,  on  Color  X'cgative 
Film. 

Patent  Xo.  1,258.387  has  been  issued  to  William 
Bausch,  of  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  on  Photographic  Film- 
Feeding  Device. 

Focusing-Device  for  Cameras  has  just  been  issued 
to  Herbert  C.  Cummings,  West  Boylston.  and  Louis 
Thomp.son,  of  Worcester,  Ma.ss..  patent  X’o.  1,258.398. 

.\lfred  J.  Xewton  and  Stanley  M.  Furnald.  of 
Rochester.  X.  Y.,  have  patented  a Testing-Device, 
patent  Xo.  1,258,030.  They  have  assigneil  their 
rights  to  Eastman  Kodak  ('ompany,  of  Rochester, 
X'.  A .,  a Corporation  of  X’ew  A’ork. 

Faked  War-Photographs 

We  have  frequently  warned  our  readers  against 
Iihotograjihs  of  the  war,  in  its  various  stages,  which 
are  faked  so  .skilfully  as  to  deceive  the  most  experienced 
connoisseur.  It  is  not  so  much  the  .\merican-made 
reiiresentations  of  stirring  scenes  in  Flanders  or  other 
parts  of  the  battle-area  that  need  cause  any  concern  — 
for  they  arc  more  easily  procurable  and  eod  so  much 
less  than  photoyraphs  of  the  actual  scenes — as  it  is  the 
combination-pictures  purporting  to  be  convincing 
proof  of  certain  conditions  of  military  import,  and 
tending  to  .soothe  the  excited  sensibilities  of  a certain 
class  of  people,  and  also  to  create  a feeling  of  .security 
and  o])timism  in  the  minds  of  stay-at-homes. 

motion-picture  of  a regiment  of  .\,merican  infantry 
marching  in  battalion-front,  accurately  aligned  and  in 
perfect  step,  with  thousands  coming  up  in  the  im- 
mediate distance,  is  a sight  deserving  the  enthusiastic 
apiilau.se  it  receives,  but  may  not  repre.sent  a i>art  of 
the  army  of  brave  ,\mericans  fighting  in  France 
against  heavy  odds.  The  pictures  imblished  in  the 


daily  press  and  in  Sunday  supplements,  however 
interesting,  should  be  studied  carefully,  and  not  ac- 
cepted too  readily  as  bona  fide  in  every  respect.  Some- 
times, the  legends  that  accompany  the  war-pictures, 
genuine  though  the  latter  subjects  might  be,  are 
misleading  and  convey  a meaning  quite  ditt'erent 
from  what  was  originally  intended. 

Fading  of  Autochromes 

X’ew  A’ork  engraving-coni[)any  tells  the  following 
experience  as  a warning  to  others  in  the  trade:  It  was 
given  an  Autochrome  from  which  to  make  a set  of  three- 
color  blocks  larger  than  the  Autochrome  copy.  The 
color-record  negatives  w'ere  made  by  illuminating  the 
Autochrome  from  the  back  with  a flaming-arc  electric 
lamp,  the  light  going  through  a piece  of  ground-glass 
before  reaching  the  Autochrome.  The  exposures 
were,  of  course,  prolonged,  and  before  they  were  com- 
pleted, it  was  found  that  the  color  had  faded  out  almost 
entirely  from  the  Autochrome,  being  bleached  out  by 
the  electric  light.  The  customer  threatened  a suit  for 
damages,  declaring  that  the  Autochrome  was  valued  at 
a large  sum  of  money.  As  a consequence,  the  engrav- 
ing-house will  not  receive  .Vutochromes  hereafter. 

A Spontaneous  Fire 

,Vn  English  photographer  had  a fire  lireak  out  in 
his  workroom  on  two  different  occasions,  and  in  neither 
case  could  the  cau.se  be  a.scertained.  They  might  have 
remained  as  unexplained  mysteries  had  not  a third 
fire  been  traced  to  its  source.  Cuttings  of  dry-moun- 
tain tissue  had  been  thrown  into  a tub  into  which  was 
also  thrown  a tuft  of  cotton  soaked  with  tur[>entine 
which  had  been  used  to  rub  prints.  ’Phe  result  was 
spontaneous  combastion,  and  it  was  virtually  certain 
that  the  [irevious  fires  had  been  caused  in  the  same  way. 

When  Will  the  War  End! 

-Vbsolute  knowledge  1 have  none. 

But  my  aunt's  washer-woman's  .son 
Heard  a ])oliceman  on  his  beat 
Say  fo  a laborer  on  the  street 
'Phat  he  ha<l  a letter  just  last  week 
Written  in  the  finest  Greek, 

From  a ('hine.se  ('oolie  in  'Pimbnetoo 

Who  said  that  the  Xiggiws  in  ( uba  knew 

Of  a colored  man  in  a Texas  town 

Who  got  it  straiglit  fnjin  a circus-clown 

Phat  a man  in  Klondike  heard  the  news 

Prom  a bunch  of  .South  ,\nicrican  stews 

.\bout  .somebody  in  Borneo 

Who  heard  of  a man  who  claimcil  to  know 

Of  a swell-society  female  rake 

((’hose  mother-in-law  will  undertake 

I'o  jirove  that  her  .seventh  husband 

Has  stated  in  a friendly  ])iece 

'Phat  he  has  a son  who  has  a friend 

Who  knows  just  when  the  war  will  end. 

— Seleeted. 
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New  Price-List  in  Effect  on  Bausch  & Lomb 
Tessar  and  Protar  Lenses 

A NEW  ])rice-list  of  Tessar  and  Protar  lenses,  effective 
January  la,  1918,  has  been  issued  by  the  Bausch  & 
Lonib  Optical  Company,  Rochester.  The  sizes  listed 
are  tho.se  that  the  company  is  able  to  supply  to  the 
trade,  other  sizes  cannot  be  obtained  at  the  jjresent 
time.  The  new  price-lists  may  be  had  direct  from  the 
company  or  from  dealers. 

German  Photographic  Industry  in  1917 

In  the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  the  Norddeufsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitung  is  informed  from  Dresden,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  manufacture  of  cameras,  which  is  re- 
garded more  or  less  as  a luxury-industry,  would  have 
difficult  times  if  the  war  lasted  long.  The  Ure.sden 
firms,  which  set  the  tone  for  the  industry  as  a whole, 
were  exceedingly  cautious  with  regard  to  the  allocation 
of  their  profits;  they  even  expected  to  have  to  close 
down  altogether.  But  the  adaptability  of  the  camera- 
industry  to  the  war-conditions  soon  dispelled  these 
anxieties;  the  army-authorities  utilized  photography 
more  and  more,  and  made  such  demands  on  the  industry 
that  the  labor  still  left  was  unable  to  cope  with  them. 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  particularly  delicate 
operations  it  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  grant  leave 
from  the  army  to  skilled  workers.  Output  for  private 
requirements  was  therefore  more  and  more  restricted 
with  the  result  that  there  is  a shortage  of  cameras  on  the 
market.  Despite  a considerable  increase  in  price,  the 
demand  is  keen,  especially  from  the  front. 

Altogether  the  industry  may  be  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  the  year  1917.  Despite  unprecedentedly  high 
wages  and  prices  for  raAV  materials,  the  two  Dresden 
camera-works  will  be  in  a position  to  offer  their  share- 
holders satisfactory  returns.  The  photographic  paper 
and  plate-factories  will  also  do  quite  well,  notwitli- 
standing  the  fact  that  they  have  had  to  contend  with 
an  even  more  serious  shortage  of  materials  than  the 
camera-factories.  Since  the  middle  of  1917  it  has  been 
possible  to  execute  trade-orders  only  slowly  and  in 
small  quantities.  A’et,  there  is  no  marked  scarcity  of 
commodities  on  the  market,  as  the  dealers  laid  in  abun- 
dant stocks  in  good  time.  The  anxiety  of  professional 
photographers  lest  they  should  be  adversely  affected 
t)y  amateurs  proved  groundless,  and  the  proposal  to 
restrict  amateur  photograjdiy  found  no  favor. — 
The  Board  of  Trade  Journal. 

Bass  Camera  Company  Suffers  Loss 

VVe  are  notified  by  the  Bass  Camera  Company,  109 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  that  its  store  was 
entered  and  that  several  valualde  cameras  were  stolen. 
We  hope  th.'it  any  reader  of  Photo-Ek.v  who  may  re- 
ceive or  see  one  of  the  following  equipments  will  notify 
the  Ba.ss  Camera  Company  at  once.  Eight  cameras  are 
missing,  viz:  Revolving-Back  Gratlex,  .5  x 8 B.  & L. 
Tes.sar  F/1.,5  i?)  Volute  shutter  27.'5-1.522-.'5.7.58,5 ; lA 
Special  Ko<lak  "2.79:1-184108.5;  3A  Kodak  Range- 
Fimler  Special;  lA  Range-Finder  Special,  Zeiss  Ana.s- 
tigniat  F/0.;5  lens  in  Compound  shutter  2.585-184401.3; 
1,A  Range-Finder,  Cooke  F/0.3  in  Compound  sliutter. 


2083-45079;  lA  Range-Finder,  Cooke  F/6.3  in  Com- 
pound shutter,  2081-44582;  lA  Range-Finder,  Cooke 
hVO.3  in  Ojinpound  shutter,  2082-45310;  and  No.  3 
Ansco  Vest-Pocket  Camera  2455-2088438. 

A New  and  Wonderful  Adhesive 

We  take  pleasure  to  call  our  readers’  attention  to  a 
new  form  of  adhesive  suited  to  mounting  pictures, 
fastening  clip])ings  into  scrap-books  and  to  other  work 
where  a good  adhesive  is  required.  Sheet-mucilage 
in  strips  and  squares  as  manufactured  by  the  Tablet 
and  Ticket  Company,  024-030  West  Adams  Street, 
Chicago,  is  an  effective  and  reliable  product.  It  may 
be  obtained  from  photo-supply  dealers  or  direct  from 
the  manufacturers. 

F.  E.  Cramer  Leaves  Central  Dryplate  Co. 

Mr.  F.  Ernest  Cr.vmer  informs  us  that  he  has 
severed  his  connection  with  the  Central  Dryplate 
Company,  Benavis,  St.  Louis.  Should  Mr.  Cramer 
eventually  decide  to  remain  in  the  photographic 
business,  mention  will  be  made  of  it  in  Photo-Era. 

Please  Remember  the  Stamp! 

The  Photo-Shop,  2234  North  29th  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, informs  us  that  its  advertisement  in  Photo- 
Er.\  is  bringing  many  inquiries,  which,  although  most 
welcome,  contain  no  stamp  for  the  reply!  As  it  costs 
the  Photo-Shop  six  cents  to  mail  its  attractive  booklets, 
we  feel  sure  that  our  readers  are  willing  to  help  defray 
part  of  the  expense.  Hence,  please  remember  to  en- 
clo.se  the  stamp,  when  writing.  Incidentally,  the 
Photo-Shop  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  needs  of  the 
amateur  photograjjher  and  does  no  photo-finishing  for 
the  trade. 

The  Burt  Exposure-Meter 

We  have  examined  the  new  Burt  Ex-posure-Meter 
and  find  it  to  be  light  in  weight,  compact  and  very 
simple  to  manipulate.  The  meter  is  made  of  alumi- 
num and,  complete,  weighs  but  half  an  ounce,  measures 
an  inch  and  three  quarters  in  diameter  and  a si.xteenth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Although  it  is  literally  a vest- 
pocket  meter,  it  is  adapted  scientifically  to  all  the  re- 
quirements of  amateur,  professional,  motion-picture, 
airplane-  and  color-photography.  The  meter  is  sold 
at  a moderate  price  and  may  be  obtained  from  any 
regular  photo-supply  dealer. 

A Desirable  Investment 

Discriminating  and  successful  investors  carefully 
avoid  shams,  fakes  and  traps,  however  plausibly  pre- 
sented. Enormous  sums  have  been  lost  by  innocent 
buyers  of  stocks  in  imaginary  jilants  for  the  manu- 
facture of  dyes,  optical  glass  and  motion-picture  cam- 
eras— all  desirable  commodities  only  when  right! 

Here  is  an  established  and  profitable  photo-supply 
business — see  advertisement  in  this  issue — that  merits 
the  serious  consideration  of  an  amateur  iihotographer 
of  practical  exiierience,  necessary  business  ability  and 
ready  cash.  It  is  a rare  opportunity  for  the  right  and 
enterprising  young  man! 
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The  Lake 

FREDERICK  B.  HODGES 


said,  “A  lake  is  tlie 
landscape's  most  cxj)ressive  feature. 
It  is  earth’s  eye,  looking  into  which 
the  beholder  measures  the  de])th 
of  Ids  own  nature.  Nothing  so 
fair,  so  pure  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  large, 
perchance,  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth." 

We  are  fortunate  if  we  can  comprehend  the 
entire  significance  of  this  gem  of  thought,  and 
as  often  as  I stand  on  the  shore  of  a lake,  I am 
again  imi)ressed  with  its  ilejjth  of  truth.  With- 
out some  such  influence  on  our  modal  horizon, 
the  lake  is  simply  a lake  of  reality.  Bid,  there  is 
something  lietter  than  the  lake  of  nadity,  some- 
thing of  infinitely  more  worth  to  us.  There  is 
tlie  indi\iduality  of  the  morning-lake,  the  dis- 
tinct personality  of  the  evening-lake,  the  telling 
charm  of  the  lake  of  the  forest.  Best  of  all. 
there  is  the  lake  of  imagination  and  the  lake  of 
mystery. 

Our  attitude  toward  the  lake  is  determiiiol  by 
the  sjiirit  of  our  communion  with  nature,  our 
love  for  her  beanly,  and  the  strength  of  our 
desire  to  see  beneath  the  surface.  Likewise, 
our  conception  of  the  peculiar  beauty  and  charm 
of  tlie  lake  is  invested  with  poetic  feeling,  in  the 
<legree  our  temperament  directs. 

Let  us  understand  tliat  the  real  nature  is 
always  poetic  and  inspiring.  She  holds  us  in  a 
grip  of  which  the  full  force  is  unknown.  She  is 
not  satisfied  with  a careless  scrutiny  of  the 
charms  she  siireads  before  ns,  but  wants  our 
unrestrained  devotion.  She  reiiuires  us  to 
familiarize  ourselves  with  her  affairs  and  learn 
her  moods.  Wlien  we  become  thus  intimate 
with  her.  we  are  rcwardeil  with  glimiises  of  her 
charm  which  atfortl  us  a finer,  more  delicate 
pleasure  than  before.  Indeed,  each  da\’  that 
this  intimacy  increases  and  our  love  deeijens, 
we  find  some  new  womler  and  exjierience  some 
new  rleligld. 

dhe  most  jieojile,  eamerists  ineludeil,  stand 


by  the  shore  of  a lake,  and  think  that  they  see 
all  there  is  to  see,  and  understand  all  that  there 
is  to  understand.  Nature  does  not  seem  to  be 
a source  of  inspiration  to  them;  she  does  not 
set  them  thinking.  One  reason  for  this  is,  that 
they  fail  to  realize  that  innch  of  nature's  charm 
is  in  the  way  of  suggestion.  We  must  feel  the 
greatness  of  the  trees,  the  splendor  of  the  sky, 
the  wonderful  harmonies  of  color  and  of  light 
and  shade.  We  must  sense  the  sid>tle  loveliness 
of  the  music  of  form  and  color  in  the  silvery 
water  of  the  lake,  the  classic  solemnity  of  its 
forest -border,  the  rich  lirown  soil  of  its  beaches, 
its  red  evenings  and  gray  mornings,  jnirple  twi- 
lights and  golden  noons.  To  a more  or  less 
extent,  every  natuix'-lover  is  a dreamer,  and, 
indeed,  most  of  onr  really  appreciative  feelings 
concerned  with  her  beautiful  i)laces,  are  dreams. 
So,  with  onr  ])ictnres;  we  must  be  true  to  our 
own  vision  of  nature.  We  must  make  them  to 
please  ourselves.  Otherwise,  will  they  be  in- 
si)irational!'  Will  they  i“X]>ress  our  moods.^ 
Will  they  l)e  characteristie.^  It  is  through  our 
dreams,  through  our  imagination,  that  nature's 
vital  suggestions  reach  us;  and  to  what  extent 
we  heeil  them,  is  shown  in  onr  pictures.  I’iet- 
nres  that  reju'esent  a mere  marshaling  of  facts, 
will  not  do;  they  have  tio  elocpience  and  excite 
no  emotion.  The  most  ])recious  (piality  in  ])ict- 
ures  is  not  what  we  sec,  but  wind  we  feel. 

The  Morning-Lake 

There  is  something  of  infinite  worth  to  yf)iir 
soul  ill  the  morning-breath  of  the  woodland-lake. 
Those  first  zephyrs  of  sweetness  that  lloat  over 
its  surface,  when  the  day  opens  its  eyes  on  the 
hills,  bathing  their  tips  with  glory,  and  the  rising 
light  illnmines  the  calm  gray  waters,  fill  >-oiir 
heart  with  a sweet  traiK|iiillity.  What  a wealth 
of  expression  there  is  in  the  very  simplicity  of 
the  morning-lake!  What  a wistful  and  delicate 
beauty,  and  how  instinctively  W'c  idealize  it! 
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It  is  1)V  tlie  lakeside,  at  inoriiing,  that  I am 
impressed  i)v  the  generosity  of  nature — she 
never  gives  “just  enough”  of  lier  beauty,  hut 
always  a rich  surplus.  It  is  in  the  early  morn- 
ing that  we  see  the  Ijeanty  of  subdued  color  and 
delicate  atmosphere,  that  we  get  a real  sense  of 
the  relative  value  of  tone,  when  a certain  s]>a- 
ciousness  of  vision  transfigures  tlie  vast  sweej)s  of 
lake  and  sky.  If  only  onr  cameras  could  l>e 
conjured  into  infusing  more  of  this  charm  iido 
onr  pictures. 

I tread  the  lakeside-trail  solemnly  in  the  earl>- 
quiet  of  the  morniug;  the  green  Ixjughs  of  the 
trees  seem  still  heavy  with  sle<‘p,  and  the  trailing 
mists  and  queer,  shiftiTig  lights  over  the  water 
(piite  till  me  with  the  same  hushed  gentleness 
that  is  over  all.  When  we  make  onr  pictures 
of  the  morning-lake,  we  must  master  what  is 
not  easily  mastered,  we  must  overcome  many 
dilliculties,  l)ecause  technical  skill  we  must  hai>e; 
bid  if  they  are  to  be  pictures,  this  will  avail  us 
uothiug  if  something  of  the  beautiful  sentiment 
insjiired  within  us  is  not  e\idetd  in  them.  Tlie\’ 
must  bear  their  message,  and  to  make  this  mes- 


sage plain  to  the  beholder,  is  not  to  be  accom- 
plished by  technical  skill  alone.  It  is  the  result 
in  every  instance,  of  being  true  to  younself,  of 
holding  steadfastly  to  your  own  ideas,  of  depict- 
ing things  as  you  see  them.  If  you  try  to  see 
through  another's  eyes,  you  are  lost.  Your 
])iclures  may  seem  good  to-day,  but  wdll  they  be 
cherished  to-morrow  ? Have  you  ever  come  to 
the  lakeside  and  looked  out  from  the  w'oodland- 
border,  and  felt  that  it  meant  something  new  to 
>'ou,  as  if  yon  had  lieen  suddenly  let  into  a 
secret?  I think  that  if  this  feeling  ever  conies 
to  you,  it  w ill  be  at  the  side  of  the  morning-lake. 

The  Evening-Lake 

L\ing  serenely  beneath  the  peaceful  sky  of 
summer,  the  evening-lake  is  associated  in  my 
mind  with  the  many  strange  and  beautiful  night- 
sounds.  As  the  shadows  lengtluMi  on  the  sand, 
wavering  and  glimmeriiig  in  the  fading  light,  the 
frog's  chorus  comes  on  in  full  swing,  ringing  clear 
on  the  air,  a gleeful  whistle  with  a sort  of  trium- 
phal insistence.  Off  on  the  jirotecting  hills,  it 
may  be  the  cry  of  some  wild  creature,  echoing 
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across  the  lake  with  strange  effect.  Overliead, 
it  is  the  soft  note  of  the  screech-owl.  Such  a 
weird  sound  conies  from  this  small  bunch  of 
feathers,  a sobbing  cry,  a gray  wild  sound  of 
grief.  Yet  it  is  tinged  with  a musical  sweetness 
which  mingles  perfectly  with  nature's  mystery 
and  the  evening-purity.  On  the  shore  stands  an 
ancient  pine,  the  mother-tree,  stretching  her 
soft  branches  lovingly  over  the  water,  whisper- 
ing caresses  to  the  lake  that  she  guards.  Of  all 
the  woods-soiinds,  none  is  of  such  a yearning 
tenderness  as  the  whispering  pine. 

Hut  the  most  appealing,  are  the  delicate 
breaths  of  sound  that  come  from  one  knows  not 
where.  Soft  echoes  over  the  water,  in  the  grass 
at  your  feet,  in  the  air  of  the  forest — all  of  them 
mysterious  undertones,  voices  of  nature.  The 
hour  of  the  day’s  decline  is  mysteriously  ex- 
(luisite  and  filled  with  the  softest  harmonies. 
How  filled  with  this  spirit  must  Longfellow  have 
been  when  he  wrote  his  words, 

“Nature  with  folded  hands  seemed  tliere. 
Kneeling  at  her  evening-prayer." 

It  is  an  hour  when  man’s  love  of  expression 
is  strong.  Let  us  try  to  express  ourselves 
beautifully,  with  sincerity  and  harmony.  Onr 
pictures  of  the  evening-lake  will  then,  per- 
haps, reflect  .some  measure  of  this  sweet  joy 
we  have  tasted,  and  cast  its  spell  over  those 
who  see  them. 

There  is  a great  power  in  any  form  of  art; 
but  the  form  that  most  influences  the  earth’s 
inhabitants,  is  in  those  outward  seml)lances  of 
beauty  that  we  know  as  nature,  for,  as  a master- 
mind has  put  it,  “N.xtuke  is  the  art  of  God." 
All  art,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  the  fruit  of  our 
love  and  intercourse  with  nature.  Therefore, 
we  shoidd  strive  to  trace  as  far  as  w'e  can  her 
open  pages,  even  though  our  vision  be  faulty 
and  much  of  her  message  be  withheld.  We  can 
at  least  keep  onr  vision  dignified,  and  onr  ideals 
higli  and  noble.  It  is  personality  and  character 
tliat  count,  for  we  can  put  into  our  pictures 
only  what  is  in  us. 

The  Lake  of  Imagination 

We  should  never  undervalue  the  part  that 
imagination  plays.  If  we  wish  to  have  our 
desire  quickened  for  a choicer,  rarer  vision  of 
nature,  it  can  be  only  through  the  imagination. 
Without  it,  those  intangible,  fleeting  phases  of 
her  charm  that  fill  the  heart  and  delight  the  soul, 
never  come  to  us.  With  it,  the  lake  of  the  morn- 
ing is  of  silver,  .soft  billows  curling  over  its  sur- 
face, with  cunning  vagaries  of  light  jilaying  in 
the  hollows.  With  it,  the  lake  of  the  evening  is 
a brimming  cup  of  gold.  No  matter  at  what 
lime  or  under  what  conditions  we  see  the  lake. 


its  beauty  is  wonderfully  enhanced  and  chastened 
b\'  our  imaginative  moods.  Imagination  is, 
indeed,  a factor  of  dominating  importance,  if 
we  are  to  apiireciate  nature  fully.  Through  it, 
the  lake  becomes  a thing  of  joyousness,  its 
beauty  is  that  of  haunting  music,  it  is  filled 
with  tender  sentiment  and  is  a living  force 
of  poetry. 

Without  our  finer  imaginative  moods,  we  do 
not  .see  the  lovely  lines  of  the  shadows  edging 
the  tiny  waves,  the  dainty  curves  of  the  branches 
dipping  their  tips  in  the  water.  With  this  keen 
imaginative  sense,  the  charm  of  the  wild  ways 
deepens,  the  steep,  rough  banks  and  the  broken 
outline  of  the  shore  are  tinged  with  a surpassing 
beauty,  delicate  and  imjialpable.  The  lake  of 
imagination  radiates  the  pure  joy  of  life,  it 
glows  with  the  spirit  of  youth.  It  is  never  dull, 
never  old. 

I have  made  pictures  along  the  wild  wood’s 
trail  by  the  lake;  they  whi.sper  to  me  of  the 
shy  woods  blossoms  and  I seem  to  hear  the  rustle 
of  the  wind-stirred  branches,  and  the  gentle 
voice  of  the  water  lapping  the  shore.  I am 
walking  again  through  the  fern-tangled  hollows 
in  the  bay,  and  there  floats  to  my  nostrils  the 
delicate  aroma  of  the  forest,  but  none  of  these 
things  is  in  the  pictures.  Ah,  then,  the  pictures 
without  the  imagination,  the  memories,  are  frail 
things  at  best.  But,  if  we  have  been  true  to  our 
ideals,  if  but  a hint  of  that  nature-love  so  rich 
in  our  hearts  has  crept  iu — and  it  needs  but  a 
little — if  just  a suggestion  of  that  wonderful 
magic  that  we  call  the  beauty  of  nature,  inter- 
preted through  onr  own  personality,  is  present 
in  onr  jiictures,  stimulating  the  imagination’s 
desire,  they  will  live  and  forever  fulfil  their 
mission. 

e see  then,  how  direct  a bearing  imagination 
has  upon  onr  enjoyment  and  apiireciation  of 
nature,  and  of  pictures. 

The  Lake  of  Mystery 

When  I roam  among  the  green  castles  of  the 
wood  by  the  lake,  dreaming  with  the  mystical 
people  who  live  there,  I think  often  how  much 
we  are  affected  and  influenced  by  the  mystery 
that  is  over  all  things.  We  cannot  keep  it  out 
of  our  lives,  or  out  of  our  jiictnres.  If  we  make 
a picture  worthy  of  the  name,  .some  degree  of 
mystery  is  sure  to  be  jiresent  in  it.  Indeed,  it  is 
a great  part  of  the  charm  of  all  good  pictures. 
We  have  an  inherent  love  of  this  marvelous 
force  which  exerts  such  an  influence  over  us, 
and  which  thrills  ns  when  the  wind  sings  through 
the  forest -places,  echoing  far  out  on  the  lake’s 
wild  spaces,  and  which  fascinates  ns  with  its 
elusive,  unknown  strength. 
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'Flic  lake  (if  mystery,  wliicli  is  osscntially  tlic 
lake  of  iiifilit,  liolds  jierliaps  tlio  liigliest  degree 
of  faseiiialioH.  d'licre  are  some  j)eo])le  wlio  can 
s(‘c  little  heant.N’  in  even  llie  ])laiTi  lake  of  reality. 
I’rohalily  only  a few,  eomjiaratix'ely,  ean  see  the 
distingnisliing  marks  of  the  imjrning-  and  even- 
ing-lake. 'I'here  are  many  to  whom  the  lake  of 
imagination  does  not  exist;  hnt  I donht  whether 
the  jierson  li\’es,  who  is  not  aifeeted  in  some 
degree  \>y  the  lake  of  mysteiA’,  even  though  he 
may  not  I'ealize  it. 

Can  yon  look  on  the  moon  that  sails  al)o\e 
the  lake,  its  \ellow  faee  jieering  down  at  yon 
steadily,  withoid  feeling  as  it  floods  the  lake 


and  forest  with  its  unearthly  glow,  how  grand 
and  iiieoneeivahly  mysterious  it  is?  AVhat  was 
definite  in  the  hroad  light  of  day.  now  Ix'eomes 
indefinite,  the  many  details,  petty  in  large  degree, 
are  not  seen  and  we  get  an  impression  that  is 
hig  and  hroad,  showing  ns  how  much  of  nature's 
eharm  is  suggestive.  The  most  satisfaetory 
])ietnres  are  not  those  that  tell  their  story  i)lainly 
and  eom])letely,  hut  rather  those  tliat  leave  more 
or  less  for  iis  to  imagine.  Does  not  onr  inherent 
love  of  mystery  aeeonnt  for  this  in  some  nuaisure 
this  mystery  that  the  wind  sweeps  down  to  ns 
from  the  mighty  skies,  that  cries  to  us  from  the 
forest,  and  which  we  feel  so  keenly  in  the  veiled 
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lK‘auty  of  a(l\’ancin<>  night!''  “Ho  liatli  made 
overytiung  tjoautiful  in  its  time,"  and  liow 
plainly  we  see  it  here  at  the  lake  (jf  mystery — 
the  (jvershadowed  lake,  the  darkening  clouds, 
the  radiaid,  unearthly  splendor  of  the  moonlight. 
It  is  a solemn  heavdy,  tilled  with  a great  jjeaee, 
a heanty  that  satisfies. 

This  same  (pnet  sini])heity  must  l)e  the  key- 
note of  onr  ])ietures  of  the  lake  of  myster\', 
\o  distraeting  detail  should  he  present,  hnt  all 
onr  efforts  eentered  oti  keeping  the  picture  fnll 
of  the  tender,  half-light  of  the  moon.  As  a 
I''renehm;i.n  has  well  said,  “Art  is  a state  of  eom- 
|)ronnses,  of  saerifiees,  imieh  omitted  or  altered 
for  the  sake  <^f  the  clear  showing  and  the  em- 
I)hasizing  of  a lift le." 

'I'he  Lake  of  the  Forest 

Whether  we  see  it  from  the  distant  mountain- 
height  as  it  is  nesth-d  down  in  its  hed  of  green, 
or  come  ui)on  its  shore  along  the  faded  trail, 
the  forest-lake  seems  a holy  |)laee.  On  all  sides 
are  the  grave,  deej)  woods,  murmuring  cease- 
lessly tlK'ir  chants  of  reverenee.  Here,  (lod 


opens  the  door,  under  his  changeless  sky,  and 
shows  us  his  rarest  ottering.  Again  we  see  the 
jieaee  of  nature,  in  this  forest-lake  of  silence, 
we  feel  it  in  the  winds  that  blow  fresh  and 
sweet,  and  in  the  light  that  gleams  through 
the  hranches  overhead.  We  feel  this  rev'erent 
])eaee  in  the  mist-wrapped  lake  at  morning,  as 
the  fragrant  dusk  comes  on  at  evening,  and 
as  we  linger  among  the  shadowy  forms  of  the 
forest-border. 

If  we  would  make  pictures  ex])ressive  of  the 
dilfereid  charms  of  the  lake  of  the  forest,  we 
must  hiow  the  forest  and  Us  lake.  AVe  must  go 
to  it  at  evening  when  the  woods  are  crimson 
and  the  glow  over  the  water  of  the  same  rosy 
hjveliness.  AA’e  must  know  it  in  the  spring  when 
the  air  is  laden  with  i)oetry,  and  all  the  forest- 
beauty  seems  to  find  expression  and  to  overflow 
with  gladness.  AVe  innst  see  the  forest-lake  in 
the  soft  light  of  an  autumn-day,  with  its  still, 
yellowing  woods  ami  sleepy  atmos])here.  AA'e 
must  he  able  to  see  the  individuality  of  the 
trees,  and  the  gems  of  arrangement  on  every 
hand.  Lowell  calls  tlie  hireh,  “most  shy  and 


lady-like  of  trees."  The  spruce,  dark  and  high, 
the  pine,  strong,  sturdy  and  stately,  the  balsam 
with  its  beautiful  true  spires,  and  all  the  others 
that  live  in  the  wild  woods  of  the  forest-lake, 
each  has  its  own  peculiar  beauty,  and  whether 
it  is  seen  in  the  wood's  depths,  or  reflected  in 
the  calm  waters  of  the  lake,  it  is  a beauty  we 
love  instinctively  and  long  to  show  in  our  pict- 
ures, If  we  do  show  any  degree  of  it  in  our 
work,  it  is  this  very  love  of  which  I am  writing, 
and  that  only,  that  makes  it  jiossible.  But,  it 
must  be  genuine,  and  our  hearts  must  be  filled 
with  it.  Otherwise,  can  we  suggest  that  wonder- 
ful spirit  of  light,  the  softness  of  the  lingering 
shadows  among  the  hemlocks,  the  glistening 
whiteness  of  the  lake,  or  its  quiet  gray  ness 
Can  we  otherwise  hope  to  sliow  the  spirit  of  the 
lake  trampled  upon  by  the  winds,  or  l)uried  in 
mists.^ 

Yet,  if  we  love  these  things,  this  lake  and  its 
forest  with  all  their  changing  and  yet  changeless 
moods,  if  we  love  to  walk  with  the  trees,  to  float 
on  the  waters,  if  our  heart  tells  us  that  this 
peaceful,  tender  beauty  should  mean  more  to 
us  than  something  merely  material,  that  it  is  to 
be  revered  as  something  holy,  our  pictures  will 
surely  contain  some  of  this  same  spirit.  No 
man  can  explain  how  he  does  this  thing,  he 
knows  only  that  Ids  esthetic  senses  are  stirred 
and  that  a very  real  part  of  his  being  is  affected 
by  nature's  imj^ressions. 

The  Lake  of  Reality 

The  lake  of  reality  is  the  lake  of  truth,  the 
lake  as  seen  literally.  Its  beauty  is  that  seen 
by  the  eye  witln^ut  tlie  influence  of  fhe  ndnd, 
withouf  fhe  inspiring  influence  of  nature,  love 
and  study.  Ver,\-  beautiful  it  may  be,  and  is; 


but  not  in  a deep  and  vital  sense.  Its  beauty  is 
purely  of  a physical  nature.  People  think  of  the 
lake  of  reality  with  no  regard  for  what  it  might 
mean  to  them;  they  look  upon  it  with  admira- 
tion, not  love.  Idealization  is  possible  oidy 
when  we  love  nature,  and  realize  the  elusive 
secret  l)eauty  and  tender  poesy  of  her  holy 
temples. 

We  know,  when  we  look  on  the  lake,  that  we 
are  looking  at  facts,  the  lulls  in  the  distance, 
clothed  with  verdure,  the  water,  calm  or  rough- 
em'd  l>y  the  wind,  the  shores  and  all  the  bays 
and  islands  are  there  just  as  we  see  them.  But, 
is  this  all,  is  there  nothing  back  of  it?  Is  there 
no  hidden  meaning,  no  wonderful,  impelling 
force  that  adds  a charm  not  to  be  found  in 
external  beauty  alone?  I think  that  there  is; 
and  if  we  do  not  find  if,  we  have  missed  fhe  besf 
of  life.  You  do  not  go  out  in  the  open  and  make 
pictures  because  you  wish  some  records  in 
photograj)hic  form.  No;  instinctively  every 
one  of  us  wants  to  make  pidures.  The  trouf)le 
is  we  leave  too  much  to  the  camera. 

The  vital  things,  something  of  nature's 
quiet,  something  of  her  expressive  grandeur,  of 
her  seductive  fragrance,  a glimpse  of  those 
cloud-ships  that  sail  in  the  sea  of  sky,  a sugges- 
tion of  her  eternal  harmony — in  a word,  some- 
thing of  yourself  must  go  into  your  pictures. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  save  oursehes  from 
depicting  the  plain  lake  of  reality.  Remember, 
the  lake  of  reality-  means  a strictly  literal  repre- 
sentation; however  i)erfect  technically,  sucli 
])hotographs  are  mechanical,  automatic,  nothing 
else.  We  can  never  be  satisfied  with  this  if  we 
have  listened  to  the  voice  of  nature  and  given 
her  onr  affections,  for  as  Tennyson  has  written, 
"Lo\'e  reflects  the  thing  beloved," 
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and  How  to  Obtain  It 
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EAK  after  year,  as  I liave  read  tlie 
pages  of  Piioto-ICra  and  other 
photographic  magazines,  I liave 
noted  a nnmber  of  articles,  both 
interesting  and  instructive,  that 
have  been  written  at  various  times  on  the  sub- 
ject of  correct  exposure;  and,  as  frequently, 
the  (jiiestion  has  arisen  in  my  mind,  “Are  these 
articles  performing  their  mission  as  they  shonhl?” 
As  a consequence  of  having  been  born  a whim- 
sical sort  of  individual,  with  an  iiupiisitive  turn 
of  mind,  I determined  to  ascertain  how  much 
actual  knowledge  the  average  amateur-camerist 
had  gleaned  from  these  sources  of  useful  in- 
formation. .After  considerable  impiiry  regarding 
the  subject,  I was  astonished  to  discover  that 
but  few  ])ractical  ideas  had  been  absorbed,  even 
by  those  whose  entlmsiasm  had  long  ago  car- 
ried them  beyond  the  bntton-prc'ssing  stage  of 
photography. 

(Questions  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
term,  correct  exj)osnre,  how  to  obtain  it,  its 
relation  to  the  subsequent  development  of  the 
negative  and  other  factors  vital  to  photographic 
success  many  times  remained  nnaTiswereil.  A 
fundamental  grasp  of  the  subject  sf'emed  to 
be  lacking. 

Alany  times,  during  my  rand>les  aheld,  I 
liav'e  chanced  niajii  some  itinerant  amateur  at 
work;  and,  after  having  introduced  myself  as 
a fellow-entluisiast,  asked  him  to  tell  me  the 
((uestion  that  was  uppermost  in  his  mind  at 
that  moment.  Invariably  he  asked,  “What 
exposure  would  i/ou  give?”  .Among  tliis  class 
of  eanierists  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
method  exercised  to  reason  out  or  estimate  the 
relative  values  of  such  factors  as  light-intensity, 
iliaphragm-o])ening  and  ])late-s])eed,  all  of  which 
must  be  reckoned  with  as  the  j)roblem  of  correct 
exixisnre.  Most  of  their  decisions  with  regard 
to  the  ])ro])cr  exi)osure  seem  to  rest  u])on  a 
guess,  based  on  some  more  or  less  vague  ri-eol- 
leetion  of  a former  similar  ex])erience,  or  light- 
( iindilion  ])ie\ionsly  encountered. 

I do  not  wish  to  belittle  the  value  of  ex- 
perience. Nevi-rt heless,  the  fact  remains  that 
unusual  conditions  are  likely  to  arise  at  an>' 
lime,  that  ha\’e  no  exact  ])arallel  willtin  the 
camerisl's  ex[)erieiice.  Furthermore,  there  is  an 
old  saying,  “Experience  kee|)s  a dear  school!" 
d'here  is  still  another  t>pe  of  amateur,  who 


resorts  to  the  expedient  of  control  during  sub- 
secpient  development.  He  trusts  to  this  method 
to  correct  errors  of  exposure  rather  than  to 
sjjend  his  time  and  effort  to  remedy  matters 
at  the  beginning.  He  cherishes  and  follows 
this  mode  of  procedure  in  spite  of  the  statements 
of  many  writers  on  control  during  development, 
who  have  dwelt  repeatedly  upon  the  fact  that 
the  operator  must  have  previous  knowledge  as 
to  whether  he  has  over  or  under  exposed  his 
plate  before  he  can  use  a modified  developing- 
sohition  to  advantage.  .Apparently  it  resolves 
itself  into  an  endeavor  to  arrive  at  a merely 
a[)proxiniate  condition  with  regard  to  correct 
exposure.  Meanwhile  the  camerist  consoles  him- 
self with  the  thought,  “Oh,  I guess  it  will  be  all 
right;  anyhow,  I can  fix  matters  in  the  dark- 
rt)om!”  Although  it  is  a fact  that,  at  times, 
much  can  be  accomplished  toward  the  correc- 
tion of  errors  in  exposure,  by  means  of  skilful 
manipulation  in  modified  developing-solutions, 
provided  one  is  fortified  with  a knowledge  of 
I)revious  conditions  as  referred  to  above.  Still, 
I contend,  from  experience — both  personal  and 
from  that  of  others — that,  as  a basis  to  accom- 
plish really  good  results,  this  method  is  a make- 
shift at  best.  No  jirocess  of  subsequent  “doc- 
toring” during  development  can  more  than 
apprt)xiniate  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  get- 
ting the  exposure  right  at  the  start.  This 
should  be  follow’ed  l)y  normal  treatment,  thus 
]>ermitting  conditions  of  light  and  shadow'  to 
exert  their  jiroper  relative  influences  tow'ard 
the  building  iq)  of  a well-1  )alanced  negative. 

If  amateurs  would  concentrate  their  efforts 
on  the  subject  of  correct  ex])osure,  there  would 
be  less  controversy  and  argument  regarding  the 
relative  snperioi  ity  and  virtue  of  various  develop- 
ing-formuhe.  It  has  been  stated,  frec{nently, 
by  various  authorities  on  the  subject  that  all 
developing-agents,  whatever  their  nature,  pos- 
sess virtually  identical  powers  of  reduction, 
])rovided  that  they  are  allowed  sufficient  time 
to  com])lete  their  reactions  anil  are  componnded 
with  accelerators  suited  to  their  individual 
characteristics.  Mhen  it  comes  to  the  .selec- 
tion of  a particular  formuhe,  I do  not  believe 
that  the  amatenr  will  make  a mistake  to  ado]>t 
one  of  the  standard  formulic  recommended  by 
the  nudver  of  the  ])late  or  film  he  is  using.  These 
formuhe  are  the  result  of  much  study  and  ex- 
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perinieiit  and  are  conipouacled  specially  to  meet 
tlie  requirements  of  the  respective  plates. 

After  spending  considerahle  time  studying 
the  works  of  many  authorities  on  development 
I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  shoidd 
he  regariled  as  a virtually  automatic  ])rocess, 
with  the  exception  of  s])ecial  cases,  where  some- 
thing unusual  or  different  is  required. 

Just  ahout  this  time  I seem  to  sense  a note  of 
inquiry  taking  form  in  the  minds  of  readers  of 
this  article,  that  runs  something  like  this;  “It 
is  a simple  matter  for  anyone  to  criticize  the  short- 
comings t)f  others  and  to  point  out  their  mis- 
takes; hut  how  is  the  casual  photographer — the 
man  on  the  street  who  has  the  opportunity  to 
make  exposures  only  now  and  then — going  to 
solve  this  perplexing  prohlem  of  obtaining  correct 
exposure.^”  A natural  c{uery  to  make,  especially 
after  I have  consumed  so  much  sjjace  in  the  proc- 
ess of  calling  a spade  a spade.  My  answer  is 
simjjle;  it  needs  no  scientific  ex])lanation.  Pur- 
chase an  ex])osurc-meter,  seek  tlie  most  comfort- 
ahle  chair  in  your  home,  sit  down  and  study  the 
small  booklet  supplied  with  it.  Get  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  its  use  and  o])eration  clearlj’ 
fixed  in  your  mind.  It  will  not  take  long  to  ac- 
com])lish  this  if  you  determine  to  concentrate  on 
the  instructions  and  not  simply  read  them  as 
\'Ou  would  the  latest  l>est  seller.  Think  out 
carefully  what  each  step  means  and  its  relation  to 
each  factor  necessary  to  arrive  at  correct  exposure. 
If  everything  does  not  appear  quite  simple  at 
first,  don't  throw  the  meter  into  a corner  in  a huff 
and  exclaim,  “Oh,  this  is  too  much  trouble  to 
understand!  I'll  never  get  the  hang  of  it  any- 
how!" Stick  to  it,  and  I am  sure  that  ycni  will 
not  regret  the  time  spent  to  learn  to  use  a meter. 
Dismiss  at  once  any  thought  arising  in  yt)ur  mind 
that  the  use  of  a meter  requires  an  unusual 
amount  of  patience  or  acumen.  The  grasp  of  a 
few  sim])le  factors,  such  as  light  value,  stop,  and 
plate-speed,  is  all  that  is  required. 

As  to  the  choice  of  a meter,  there  are  several 
types  to  choose  from.  The  operation  of  one  is 
base<l  on  the  visil)le  brightness  t>f  any  given  ob- 
ject when  viewed  through  a {)iece  of  blue  glass; 
another  tyjK'  depends  u])on  the  tinting  of  a ])iece 
of  light-sensitive  dead-match  paper  while  being 
exposed  to  light  for  a giveii  length  of  time. 
Others  are  based  on  lines  of  arithmetical  cal- 
culation, representing  time  of  day,  season  of  the 
\ ear, character  of  sid)ject,  sto]),  etc.  The  sini])lest 
and  most  reliable  form  -if  one  may  judge  from 
experience  with  meters  extending  over  a period  of 
many  years — is  the  tyi>e  that  eni])loys  sensi- 
tive j)aper  as  a medium  to  estimate  the  value 
of  light.  J liis  form  of  meter  I have  found  to  be 
effective  under  the  widest  ami  most  varied  con- 


ditions. It  is  suital)le  for  work  such  as,  interiors, 
copying,  at-home  portraiture,  and  also  extremely 
useful  to  time  lantern-slide  exposures  by  day- 
light in  the  reducing-camera.  Indeed,  this  type 
of  meter  is  suited  to  almost  any  sort  of  subject 
imaginable,  wdiere  there  is  sufficient  daylight  to 
make  ]>hotographing  at  all  possible. 

In  spite  of  what  I have  said  about  meters,  as  a 
result  of  careful  anil  extensive  study,  I am  afraid 
that  my  statements  will  arouse  considerable 
discussion  on  the  j)art  of  a certain  class  of  speed- 
camerists.  If  they  are  determined  to  obtain  a 
negative  of  a shell,  stopped  in  flight,  as  it  is  just 
leaving  the  cannon’s  mouth,  or  if  they  wush  to 
satisfy  their  craving  for  speed,  by  stopping  a 
racing-automobile  as  it  j)asses  across  the  field 
of  the  lens,  they  should  not  expect  a meter  to  help 
them  obtain  the  correct  exposure.  The  proper 
thing  to  do  in  such  cases,  is  to  select  the  fastest 
lens,  shutter  and  j)late  that  modern  ingenuity 
has  been  able  to  produce,  aim  it  at  the  object 
it  is  desired  to  photograph  and  press  the  lever. 
The  result  will  depend  largely  on  how  much 
forcing  the  plate  will  stand  in  the  developer, 
without  reducing  the  image  to  a condition  of 
hopeless  fog.  It  is  to  the  ])ainstaking  individual 
who  is  looking  forward  to  the  production  of 
worthwhile  results  that  I am  addressing  this 
article. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
try  a few  experimental  exposures,  with  the  type 
of  meter  I liave  indicated,  I will  outline  briefly 
its  modus  operamli.  First,  remove  the  back  of 
the  meter,  take  one  of  the  round  discs  of  sensi- 
tive j)aper  supplied  with  the  outfit  and  jflace 
this  in  such  a position  that  the  yellow  side  of 
the  disc  faces  the  front-glass  of  the  instrument. 
Snap  on  the  back-])late.  turn  the  meter  so  that 
it  will  face  the  o])erator  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  a small  portion  of  the  disc  is  ex[)osed  through 
an  o])eni7ig  in  the  front-dial.  When  ready  to 
expose,  hold  the  meter  in  the  shadow  of  the 
body  provided  that  the  sun  is  shining;  other- 
wise, if  there  is  no  direct  sunlight,  it  can  be 
exposed  without  this  j)rotection.  The  first  step 
towaril  making  the  actual  exposure  is  to 
count  the  numlier  of  seconds  that  elapse,  until 
the  exposed  portion  of  the  sensitive  j>aper 
assumes  a de])th  of  tone  or  color  that  matches 
the  tone  of  the  small  color-jjatch  next  to  it. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  two  of  these 
])atches  showing  on  the  face  of  the  meter.  One, 
the  darker  of  the  two,  is  for  use  as  a guide  to 
time  ex])osures,  under  normal  conditions  of 
light  and  subject,  and  the  fighter  of  the  two, 
which  is  called  a quarter  tint,  is  for  use  when 
the  light  is  feeble  and  it  acts  as  a time-saver,  A 
brief  amount  of  ])ractice  in  counting  seconds. 
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by  the  aid  of  a watch,  will  cTiahlc  one  to  deter- 
mine accurately  the  duration  of  a second. 

The  next  step  is  to  set  the  number  of  seconds 
couided,  ot)posite  the  numbers  signifying  the 
speed  of  the  ])lato  or  film  in  use,  as  exi)lained 
in  the  folder  that  accom])anies  each  meter.  I 
will  here  poiid  out  that  the  actual  number  of 
.seconds  counted  may  not  be  found  to  corre- 
s])oiifl  exactly  with  the  numbers  given  on  the 
scale;  but  so  long  as  they  approximate  them 
no  error  in  timing  need  be  feared.  When  the 
instructions  meidioned  are  carried  onl.  it  will 
be  found  tliat  by  looking  along  the  line  of 
numbers  just  brought  in  relation  there  will  be 
shown  the  {)roj)er  time  of  exj)osure  for  any  stop 
you  may  desire  to  use.  You  will  find  among  the 
instructions  a few  exce|)tions  noted  for  use  in 
ca.ses  where  unusual  conditions  are  i)rescTit. 
The.se  brief  directions  virtually  comi)letc  the 
process  to  determine  tlie  correit  exposure. 


I'hcy  arc  really  siin])licity  it.self  and  require 
but  a modicum  of  common  eveix'day  judgment 
to  select  the  class  of  subject  about  to  be  |)hoto- 
graphed. 

Occasionally,  I find  soim-one  who  has  not 
found  the  meter  to  work  sati.sfactorily.  In 
every  ca.s(‘.  I have  discoverefi  that  the  ])crson 
has  neglected  some  minor  ])oint  which  became 
clear  and  simple  when  exi)lainefl.  Naturally', 
the  blame  was  )>laced  on  the  meter.  So,  I 
repeat,  read  and  stud\’  the  instructions  care- 
fully, and  success  will  surely  follow. 

.\s  an  instance  of  reliability.  I will  cite  the 
ca.se  of  a friend  who  undertook  a journey  into 
our  great  and  wonderful  West  and  who  look  a 
camera  with  him.  .Vnyone  who  has  ever  made' 
such  a tri])  well  knows  that  it  covers  an  enormous 
range  of  subjects,  from  distant  snow-cap])cd 
mouidain  and  valley  to  the  deei)est  shadows  of 
the  trackless  forests.  M>'  friend  not  only 
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pliotographed  the  scenic  beauties  aUnig  the 
route,  l)ut  made  many  negatives  of  groups,  also 
of  horsemen  iii  motion.  These  lie  encountered 
on  the  Blackfoot  Indian  Reservation  in  Montana. 
He  made  photograjihs  of  their  methods  of  living 
and  went  so  far  beyond  the  usual  efforts  of  the 
amateur  as  to  attemjit  the  making  of  ex])osures 
within  their  tejiees.  He  attacked  all  manner  of 
light-conditions  with  a feeling  of  coufidence, 
that  was  more  than  amazing  to  me  in  the  light 
of  my  years  of  experience  in  camera-work.  I 
can  assure  the  reader,  from  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  my  friend's  work,  covering  the  develop- 
ment and  ])rintiug  of  his  negatives,  that  his 
average  of  correctly  timed  exposures  was  ninety 
l>er  cent,  or  over.  The  rest  largely  rejiresented 
failures  ihie  to  haste  in  opei'atiug  the  shutter  and 
to  ail  occasional  double  ex])osure — things  inci- 
dent to  a novice  but  not  to  any  shorteoming  (jr 
fault  on  the  jiart  of  the  meter  itself.  During 
his  trip,  his  exposures  numbered  a thousand. 

One  could  hardly  wish  for  a better  example 
of  what  can  be  aecouijilished  with  the  aid  of  a 
meter,  nor  could  a much  more  severe  test  have 
been  ajiplied  to  demonstrate  its  effectiveness. 
.M  oreover,  the  oiicrator  had  recei\’ed,  prior  to 
(his  occasion,  comparatively  little  instruction 
sa\’c  such  as  I was  able  to  gi\’e  him  at  the  odd 
moments  when  we  were  together  making  photo- 
giaphs.  He  had  no  extensive  experience  nor 


any  records  to  rely  uiion,  consequently  he  de- 
pended entirely  on  the  meter  for  his  exposure- 
timing.  As  additional  proof  of  my  conten- 
tions relating  to  exposure-meters,  I will  quote 
the  experiences  of  no  less  an  expert  in  jihotog- 
raphy  than  Mr.  H.  li.  Pouting,  who  accom- 
jianied  the  Scott  Antarctic  Expedition  some 
years  ago,  in  the  capacity  of  official  photographer. 
He  has  stated  over  his  signature  that  he  was 
guided  constantly  by  an  exposure-meter  similar 
to  the  one  I have  described.  His  work  which 
has  been  exhibited  here  and  abroad,  and  has 
been  viewed  liy  thousands,  registers  ample  proof 
of  success. 

.Vud  so  I will  conclude  my  suggestions  with 
regard  to  obtaining  correct  exposure,  in  the 
ho[)e  that  they  may  aid  and  assist  others  to 
solve  the  most  important  iiroblem  that  the 
amateur  has  to  meet.  That  the  use  of  some 
reliable  form  of  meter  will  solve  this  iierplexing 
problem,  I have  auqile  and  conclusiv'e  proof. 
In  many  cases  it  has  jiroved  to  be  the  key  to 
photographic  success. 

[ HAD  rather  have  my  jneture  in  a lower  corner 
of  a tlashlight-group  -bulging,  distorted,  ter- 
rifx'ing — than  be  a Czar  on  a tottering  throne. 

W.  A.  F. 


An  Easy  Method  to  Test  Lenses 
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^LMOST  any  intelligent  amateur 
would  take  priile  to  know  the  real 
capabilities  of  his  ])hoto  e(|nipment, 
the  reactions  of  the  different  chemi- 
cals he  uses,  the  various  movements 


of  his  cameras  and.  especially,  the  precise  charac- 
ter of  his  lenses.  Having  come  in  contact  with 
many  amateurs  in  the  various  camera-clubs  of 
which  I have  been  a member,  I have  found  real 
knowledge  of  lenses  astonishingly  rare.  In  its 
place,  I have  found  prejudice  and  a changing 
fashion.  Sometimes,  one  make  of  lens  was  con- 
sidered the  “only  thing,”  and,  sometimes,  it  was 
another;  but  whatever  happened  to  be  in  po]>u- 
lar  favor  at  the  time,  was  sworn  by  as  the  only 
lens  worth  having.  Foolishness,  of  course,  when 
exact  knowledge  can  be  so  easily  obtaiTied. 

Doubtless,  all  lenses  have  their  uses.  Soft- 
focns  lenses  and  single  landscape-lenses  are 
perhaps  best  for  many  pictorial  purposes.  I 
have  for  years  used  a single  lens  for  large  heads 
with  gratifying  results.  However,  when  the 
critical  fletinition  and  flat  field  of  an  anastigmat 
is  needed,  some  ready  means  to  test  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  corrections  shonhl  be  at  the  command 
of  the  purchaser.  The  following  methods  to 
test  lenses,  I have  used  for  many  years  with 
great  satisfaction.  I have  found  them  (piite 
practical  and  easy  to  apply.  They  re<piire  no 
aj)paratns  except  what  every  amateur  has  at 
hand  or  can  improvise  easily,  and  they  give 
results  as  accurate  as  he  is  at  all  likely  to  need. 

In  testing  a lens,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
determine  accurately  its  focal  length.  This  will 
be  fouufl  to  differ  in  almost  all  cases  from  the 
focal  length  marked  on  the  immiit  or  in  the 
catalog.  Now,  as  the  size  of  the  image  of  a 
distant  object  is  always  ])roportional  to  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens,  the  easiest  way  to  determine 
the  focal  length  of  a new  lens  is  to  compare  it 
with  an  old  lens  of  which  the  focal  length  is 
accurately  known.  That  is.  focus  with  each 
lens  in  turn  on  two  distant  flag-])oles  or  spires, 
and  measure  the  distance  apart  <jf  the  images  on 
the  ground-glass,  d he  focal  length  of  the  two 
lenses  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  distance  apart 
of  the  images  of  the  two  flag-i)oles  in  each  case. 
For  exami)le,  if  with  the  old  lens — of,  say,  eight 
inches  f(jcal  length  —the  si)ires  are  four  inches 
aj)art  (^n  the  gr(.)und-glass;  and  with  the  new 
lens  the  sj)ires  are  six  inches  aj>art  on  the  ground- 
glass.  then  the  focus  of  the  new  lens  is  twelve 
inches.  'I'hat  is.  4:8  = (i:l-I;  or.  4;8=(i:x;  \ 


being  the  unknown  focal  length;  then,  the 
product  of  the  extremes  ccpials  the  product  of 
the  means,  thus, 

4x=()  X 8;  x = (i  X 8 or  1-2. 

4 

In  case  yon  have  no  old  lens  whose  focal 
length  has  been  measured  accurately,  the  follow- 
ing original  method  will  be  found  exact  in  theory, 
and  as  simple  and  accurate  in  practice  as  any 
I know;  Take  a small  drawing-board  and  draw 
on  it  a good-sized  protractor,  that  is  a semi- 
circle marked  in  degrees.  By  careful  subdivid- 
ing, any  amateur  may  mark  this  with  sufficient 
accuracy.  The  semicircle  should  be  large 
enough  to  make  the  division  into  half-degrees 
easily  read.  A diameter  of  one-fourth  or  one- 
fifth  inches  will  make  a degree  alxjut  one-eighth 
of  an  inch.  After  the  protractor  has  been 
marked  accurately.  [)ivot  an  arm  or  ])oiTiter  at 
its  center,  and  on  this  arm  fasten  two  ui)rights — 
say,  three  or  four  inches  high — to  carry  the 
sights.  On  the  u])right  near  the  center  of  the 
semicircle  make  a sight  catnsisting  of  a small 
])eep-hole;  on  the  one  near  the  other  end  of  the 
pointer,  there  should  be  a larger  hole  with  a 
fine  verfical  fhread  across  its  center.  Now, 
place  the  drawing-l)oard  on  a flat  surface  and 
sight  through  the  small  hole  until  the  fine  thread 
is  exactly  on  one  of  the  s;)ires,  and  read  off  the 
number  of  degrees — say,  it  is  thirty-seven  de- 
grees. Then  sight  the  other  spire,  and  sax'  that 
it  reads  hjrty-eight  and  one-half  degrees,  d’lu' 
difference  of  fhese  figures,  or  eleven  and  one-half 
degrees  is  fhe  angidar  distance  apart  of  the  two 
sjjires. 

Now,  let  1)  represent  the  distance  apart  of 
the  images  of  the  spires  on  the  gromid-glass  when 
focusing  with  the  lens  to  be  tested,  let  A repre- 
sent the  angular  distance  alx^ve  found,  and  let 
F represent  the  focal  length  re(pur(>d.  then 

D 

2 tan  A 

By  the  aid  of  a table  of  tangents  this  will  give 
the  focal  length  n'(piired. 

.V  good  focusing-glass  and  a fine  focnsing- 
screen  should  be  used  to  make  the  various  tests, 
riie  latter  ma\’  be  |)n'])ared  as  follows:  Ex])ose 
a dr\plate  to  gaslight,  develop,  fix  and  wash. 
Then  bleach  it  iii  a weak  solution  of  io<liiie  in 
potassium  iodide,  d'hen  |)laee  in  a weak  am- 
monia solution  until  all  iodim*  stain  is  removisl. 


wash  sliglitly  and  dry.  Tins  will  give  a writing- 
surface  without  grain  on  which  critical  focusing 
may  be  done. 

before  jjroeeeding  to  further  te.sting  of  the 
len.s,  it  might  be  advisable  to  make  sure  that 
the  surface  of  the  foeusing-sereen  is  exactly  in  the 
same  ])lane  that  the  plate  will  oeeujry  when  in- 
serted. Remove  the  back  of  the  camera.  ])laee 
a straight-edge  across  the  removed  back,  then 
take  a long  \vedge-sha{)ed  ])ieee  of  cardboard  and 
push  it  between  the  ruler  and  the  foeusing-screen 
as  tar  as  it  will  go.  Mark  the  place  on  the  wedge- 
shaped  cardboard  where  it  comes  against  the 
edge  of  the  ruler.  Make  this  test  at  several 
points,  'rheu  insert  a plateholder  with  a plate 
and  with  the  slide  removed.  IMake  the  same 
test  of  the  distance  l)etween  the  ruler  and  the 
plate,  and  if  all  the  marks  on  the  weilge  coincide, 
the  focusiiig-screen  is  correct. 

1 he  next  test  slioxdd  be  to  determine  the 
effective  aperture  of  the  lens,  which  governs  its 
sjxeed,  and  even  in  high-])rieed  anastigmats  it 
will  often  be  found  that  this  differs  very  materi- 
ally from  the  efl’eetive  aperture  claimed  by  the 
makers.  Au  F 7.7  lens  will  be  wor.se  than  F/8 
and  an  F 4. .5  may  come  out  only  F,  o.‘-2.  With 
a high-grade  anastigmat  you  can  usually  rely 
on  the  whole  diameter  of  the  front  lens  being 
usefully  cm])loyed.  in  which  ease  the  effective 
aperture  will  be  given  by  sini])ly  dixiding  the 
focal  length  by  the  diameter  of  the  front  lens. 

-V  thoroughly  reliable  and  more  geuerally 
useful  method  to  determine  the  effective  aper- 
ture is  as  follows;  Focus  on  infinity.  Remove 
the  eainera-back  and  jxlace  a j)iece  of  cardboard 
in  its  ])laee  with  a small  hole  in  the  middle. 
Through  this  hole  and  through  the  open  lens, 
sight  a ])iece  of  stiff  jxaper  or  card  held  close  up 
against  the  froTit  of  the  lens  outside,  with  its 
edge  exactly  across  the  eeuter  of  th(‘  lens.  Cut 
the  width  of  this  canl  down  a little  at  a time 
until  it  juat  reaches  across  the  apjxarent  width 
of  the  lens  aixerture  as  seen  through  the  hole  iu 
the  cardboard.  The  width  of  this  card  is  the 
effeetixe  opening,  and  dividing  it  into  the  focal 
length  will  gi\e  the  F value.  If  th.e  card  is  held 
carefully  close  against  the  glass  of  the  lens,  it  is 
])ossible  to  do  without  the  cardboard  back 
without  a])])recial)le  eiror.  Just  leave  the  back 
o])en  and  place  the  eye  as  near  the  i)lace  where 
the  center  of  the  foeusing-.sereen  would  come, 
as  ])ossible. 

test  for  definit  ion.  draw  two  or  three  i>arallel 
lines  with  india-iidv  on  white  bristol  board. 
Have  them  sharp,  clear  and  of  uniform  wiiltli 
and  distance  a])art.  Set  up  the  bristol-board 
and  focus  ou  it  at  different  distanet's  until  it  is 
so  far  away  that  you  can  Just  separate  the  lines 


on  the  foeusing-screen  with  a good  focusing- 
glass.  The  distance  of  the  bristol-board  from 
the  lens,  divided  by  the  focal  length  may  be 
taken  as  a mea.sure  of  the  definition.  This,  of 
cour.se,  must  be  compared  with  the  definition  of 
other  lenses  taken  in  the  same  circumstances 
and  with  the  same  test-chart.  It  has  been  said 
that  if  a watch  be  hung  up  at  a distance  of  eight 
times  the  focal  length  from  the  lens,  that  a good 
lens  should  enable  you  to  distinguish  the  fine 
lens  of  the  X on  the  focusing-screen.  Unfortu- 
nately for  this  test,  all  watches  are  not  alike. 

To  test  for  spherical  aberration,  first  focus 
sharjxly  wdth  a disc  of  paper  pasted  over  the 
center  of  the  lens  so  that  light  enters  only 
through  the  edges  of  the  lens.  Mark  the  posi- 
tion of  the  camera-back,  if  it  is  focused  from 
the  back.  Then  focus  with  a small  diaphragm 
in  front  of  the  lens,  letting  light  only  through 
the  center  and  again  mark  the  position  of  the 
back.  The  difference  between  these  two  marks 
divided  by  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  is  a 
measure  of  the  spherical  aberration.  A properly 
corrected  lens  should  show  no  difference. 

Chromatic  aberration  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
in  a simple  manner;  l)ut  if  there  is  virtually  no 
spherical  aberration,  the  followdng  will  give 
reasonably  satisfactory  results:  Focus  very 

.sharply  on  .some  fine  lines  that  are  just  clearly 
sc])arablc.  See  that  they  are  sharp  and  black 
and  free  of  apparent  color-fringes.  Then  expose 
a plate,  Ixeing  sure  that  it  is  in  the  same  plane 
as  the  focusing-screen.  If  the  developed  image 
is  absolutely  clear  and  sharp,  the  chromatic 
correction  may  l)e  considercfl  as  first-class.  It 
should  be  rememlxered,  however,  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  perfect  chromatic  correction. 
Every  lens  has  .some  aberration. 

To  test  for  astigmatism,  make  a sharp  black 
cross  on  white  bristol-board  and  focus  sharply 
ou  it,  with  the  foeusing-screen  jrarallel  with  the 
bristol-board,  so  that  the  image  of  the  cross  is 
near  the  edge  of  the  plate  or  focusing-screen. 
First,  focus  so  the  vertical  line  of  the  cross  is 
shar]),  then  .so  that  the  horizontal  line  is  sharp. 
The  difference  in  the  two  jxositions  (xf  the  camera- 
back,  if  any,  divided  by  the  focal  length  of  the 
len.s,  may  be  used  as  a nu-asure  of  the  astigma- 
tism. A first-class  anastigmat  should  show  little, 
if  any. 

.V  lens  should  also  be  tested  for  curvature  of 
field.  On  the  side  of  the  wall  or  other  flat  sur- 
face ])arallcl  with  the  foeusing-.sereen,  provide  a 
.series  of  sharp  marks  so  that  some  will  come  in 
the  centx'r  of  the  focusing-.screen  and  some  near 
the  edges.  Focus  in  the  center  of  the  screen, 
then  focus  on  a mark  near  the  edge,  and  the 
difference  in  the  ixositions  ol  the  caTuera-baek, 
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If  I could  ])ul  iiiy  words  in  song. 

And  tell  what's  there  enjoyed. 

All  men  would  t(j  iny  gardens  throng. 
And  leave  the  cities  \oid."  — Emehson. 
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divided  by  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  will  indi- 
cate the  curvature  of  the  field.  It  is  worth 
while  testing  also  by  focusing  on  marks  coming 
half  way  between  the  center  and  the  etlge,  as 
sometimes  the  field  is  irregular.  Of  course,  a 
first-class  anastigmat  should  have  a flat  field. 

IV  hen  a lens  is  first  handled,  it  is  well  to  look 
through  it  toward  the  light,  turning  it  at  various 
angles  to  detect  any  ap])arent  cloudy  i)laces  or 
striffi.  A few  small  bubbles  are  of  no  account; 
but  any  large  defects,  scratches  or  breaks  in  the 
cementing  are  objectionable.  A lens  that  has 
a marked  ghost  or  flare  is  very  undesirable. 
Test  for  this  by  focusing  on  a bright  object  snch 
as  a lamp  or  candle-flame.  Then  swing  the 


camera  slowly  from  side  to  side  causing  the 
image  to  move  from  one  side  to  the  other  and 
look  carefully  for  a fainter  image  moving  in  the 
opposite  direction.  It  may  be  so  out  of  focus 
that  it  is  just  a large  blur.  Any  movement  of 
light,  however,  in  a direction  opposite  to  that 
of  the  candle-flame,  would  indicate  a ghost  and 
the  lens  should  be  rejected.  The  single  combi- 
nations of  any  doublet  lens  should  be  tested 
se])arately,  for  it  oftcTi  happens  that  the  most 
perfect  anastigmatic  doublet  has  very  poorly 
corrected  single  combinations.  Indeed,  the 
single  combinations  of  some  of  the  most  famous 
lenses  of  world-wide  rt'putati<}n  are,  separately, 
ver>-  poor  in  definition  and  C(>vering-power. 
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sky  shares  with  the  ,sea  the  pe- 
iar  charm  which  comes  from  an 
r varied  panorama  of  shifting 
ns,  tones  and  colors.  Not  only 
momentary  effects  in  the  sky 
play  an  important  part  in  the  im])ression  we  re- 
ceive when  looking  at  most  land-  and  water- 
seapes,  but  the  pictorial  lieauties  of  cloudland  are 
snflicient  in  themselves  to  form  the  subject- 
matter  of  an  unlindted  number  of  pictures.  So, 
having  had  the  ])leasnre  to  watch  “castles  of  the 
air”  at  all  seasons  for  a number  of  years,  and 
having  made  many  studies  with  the  aid  of  both 
color-box  and  camera.  I am  offering  .some  sug- 
gestions upon  the  subject  of  clond-photograi)hy. 

.Ml hough  writing  from  the  pictorial  rather  than 
from  the  mcteonjlogical  standpoint,  I may  say 
that  it  not  only  adds  to  one’s  interest  to  possess 
.some  knowledge  of  the  general  classification  of 
clouds,  but  serves  as  an  additional  safeguard 
against  the  introduction  of  an  inappro])riate  type 
of  cloud,  if  combination-jjrinting  is  to  be  lused. 
A few  brief  notes  as  to  the  ])rincipal  classes  usually 
met  with  will  be  of  service. 

Cloud-forms  may  be  divided  very  broadly  into 
two  general  groups — the  cnmulns  and  stratus, 
d’he  first  is  produced  by  a.sccnding  currents  of 
heated  air,  w'hich,  upon  condensalion  in  the 
colder  atmosphere  above,  create  the  rounded, 
iletachcd  mas.scs  of  va])or  generally  seen  in  their 
j)nrcst  forms  on  clear  days  after  the  sun  is  well 
uj).  Stratiform-clouds  come  from  broad  streams 
of  air  turning  s])irally  in  large  circles,  i)roducing 
thin  and  sj)rea<ling  sliccts  of  va[>or.  Each  ot  the 


foregoing  are  subject  to  sub-divisions  of  more  or 
less  importance,  owing  to  variations  in  atmos- 
])heric  conditions,  which  in  some  cases  resnlt  in  a 
combination  of  several  well-defined  types  being 
seen  at  one  time. 

Among  modified  forms  are  fhe  “Tnrreted”  or 
“Casfallato”  cumnlus,  also  commonly  known  as 
“Double-headers”  becau.se  of  several  masses 
rising  in  tiers  in  a single  cloud.  These  reach  an 
average  elevation  of  about  two  miles,  and  appear 
frequently  on  very  hot  summer  days  before 
a thunder-squall.  Cumulo-nimbus,  a type  of 
rain-cloud  accompanying  sudden  show'ers,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  atmo.spheric  pressure  and  moving 
air-currents  above,  spreading  out  the  head  of  a 
cumulus  until  it  ov'erhangs  the  base  and  con- 
denses sufficiently  to  descend  as  rain.  Although 
onlinary  cumnlus  may  hang  low  at  times,  the 
nimbus  may  attain  a height  of  six  miles  above  the 
earth  during  a violent  thunder-storm.  Alto- 
cnmulns  is  a high  floating-type,  consisting  of 
nunierons  rounded  mas.ses  constituting  a compact 
group,  which  is  frequently  great  enough  to  cover 
a considerable  portion  of  the  sky.  In  this  form, 
it  is  often  noticeable  toward  sunset  on  quiet  days. 
Cirro-cumulus  is  related  to  the  last  mentioned, 
but  the  individual  mas.ses  are  smaller  and  occur  at 
a greater  elevation.  ISoth  are  sometimes  called 
a “Mackerel  sky"  ou  account  of  the  spotted 
a])i)carance  i)resented.  Strato-cumulus,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  a combination  of  two  forms,  and 
is  seen  during  all  hours  at  various  sea.sons  of  the 
year.  The  lower  portion  is  often  within  a few 
hundred  feet  of  the  earth.  Such  clouils  often 
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appear  in  changeable  weatlier  when 
there  is  a good  deal  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere.  Cirrus:  When  the 
streams  of  heated  air  which  pro- 
duce cumnlns  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions rise  to  a great  altitude, 
where  the  air  is  extremely  cold,  and 
strike  rapidly  moving-air  cnrrents, 
evaporation  becomes  slower  and  the 
vapor  at  the  top  spreads  in  streams 
— composed  of  snow-flakes  — which 
hav'c  received  the  name  of  Cirrus. 

The  fringed  cirrus  arc  sometimes 
called  “Mares'  tails.”  When  clouds 
are  broken  by  wind  into  fragmentary 
masses,  known  along  the  coast  as 
“Scud,”  the  term  “Fracto”  is  ]>re- 
fixed  to  the  regular  name  of  what- 
ever type  they  may  belong  to, 
and  “Undnlatory”  is  likewise  ap- 
plied to  .some  exceptional  examples 
of  stratus,  when  the  air-currents 
impart  a rolling  wave-like  motion 
to  the  clond-sheet. 

Illustration  Number  1 shows  average  forms 
of  Cnmuhis,  No.  i a Strato-cumnlns,  and  No. 
,3  a Fracto-cnnmlns  seen  against  the  light.  No. 
4 represents  an  unusual  form  of  Cirro-cnmnhis. 
for  in  this  instance  the  clouds  sej)arated  into 
bands  of  considerable  length  instead  of  forming 
a somewhat  uniform  sheet,  as  is  generally  the 
case.  I'lie  sunset,  No.  5,  slu)ws  a layer  of 
Stratus  below  and  Fringed  Cirro-stratus  above. 
No.  C,  a Fringed  Cirrus  Band  is  rare,  for  cirrus- 
bands,  either  with  smooth  or  fringed  edges,  are 
not  often  seen  of  any  length,  but  occasionall\' 
ai)pear  to  form  a nearly  com])letc  arch  from  one 
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horizon  to  another.  The  illustration  shows  a 
section  nearly  at  the  zenith. 

From  the  pictorial  standpoint,  clouds  of  the 
cumulus,  strato-cumulus  and  cirro-stratus  forms 
arc  more  generally  useful  as  aids  to  the  comple- 
tion of  landscape  or  marine-compositions  than 
other  types,  for  the  simpler  lines  of  these  masses 
are  brought  more  readily  into  harmony  with  the 
foreground.  Unusual  cloud-formations,  although 
well  worth  j)hotogra])hing  for  their  own  interest, 
are  not  desirable  to  complete  a strong  fore- 


ground, 
and  3,  or 
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Snell  clouds  as  those  shown  in  Nos.  2 
the  sunset.  No.  (i,  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  harmonize  with  many  compo- 
sitions. Two  things  have  to  be  con- 
sidered, whether  clouds  are  actually 
made  with  a land.scape  or  “printed 
in”  later — first,  the  feeling  of  truth 
to  local  conditions;  second,  harmony  of 
line  and  tone  in  the  effect  as  a whole. 
Although  making  both  together  en- 
sures correct  lighting,  desirable  line 
and  tone  formations  are  obtainable 
only  by  waiting  until  the  clouds 
assume  the  shape  needed,  and  are  also 
in  just  the  right  position  to  add  the 
finishing  touch  to  the  composition. 

Whereas  it  is  desiralile  to  include 
suitable  clouds  with  the  foreground 
whenever  possible,  it  often  happens 
that  the  latter  would  not  be  made  at 
all  if  one  waited  for  all  conditions  to 
be  perfect.  Con.sequently,  many  like 
to  obtain  a stock  of  cloud-negatives 
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which  are  then  available  for  conibinatioii-priiit- 
irig.  In  making  negatives  for  this  purpose,  it 
will  be  found  well  to  obtain  a good  supply  of  the 
simple,  less  striking  clouds,  because  iu  most  cases 
they  are  used  to  fill  a vacant  space  in  the  com- 
position in  such  a manner  as  to  complete  the 
picture  without  diverting  attention  to  them- 
selves. The  question  of  relation  between  sky 
and  foreground  is  one  worthy  of  careful  con- 
sideration. Either  the  sky  or  landscape  should 
hold  the  center  of  attraction;  but,  certainly, 
attention  should  not  be  divided  evenly  between 
them.  Therefore,  in  arranging  a comjiosition 
this  should  be  kept  in  mind  and  whichever  is 
of  least  importance  made  to  give  way  to 
the  greater. 

If  the  negatives  are  kept  moileratcly  thin  and 
soft,  considerable  variation  in  tonal  effect  is 
jiossible  in  jirinting  without  loss  of  iletail  and 
gradation  in  the  clonds.  .\nother  suggestion  is 
to  include  just  the  skyline  in  the  negative,  as  the 
clouds  used  in  combination  with  a landscapi;  or 
marine  should  be  those  which  naturally'  come 


within  the  angle  of  \iew  commonly  seen  when 
looking  at  the  average  snbject. 

Success  in  i)hotograi)liic  techni((iie  lies  in 
giving  suitable  e.\]>osures  with  projicr  materials. 
It  is  possible  to  obtain  white  or  gray  clouds 
fairly  well  on  ordinary  plates,  by  using  a ray- 
filter  of  medi\nn  dc])th;  but  it  is  certainly  jircf- 
erable  at  all  times  to  nse  some  reliable  brand  of 
color-sensitive  jilatcs  or  films.  Not  onl\-  is  the 
increase  in  exiiosnrc  less  than  when  a filter  is  used; 
but  the  su])crior  sensitiveness  of  jilates  to  the 
prevailing  tints  of  an  average  landscape  makes  it 
possible  to  render  clouds  and  foreground  to- 
gether wlien  desired.  further  advantage,  in 
the  case  of  ])lates,  is  obtained  by  employing  a 
backed  or  <louble-coated  grade. 

d'he  most  difficult  t,\pcs  of  clouds  to  show 
clearly  arc  the  tliin  filmy  white  ones  against  a, 
pale  blue  sky;  but  the  desired  results  are  in  sucli 
instances  obtained  by  using  a ray-filter  on  the 
lens — a (!-  to  8-times  one  jirefcrrcd — by  avoiding 
overexposure  anil  finally  by  developing  the  nega- 
tive in  a rather  strong  developer,  well  restrained 


with  bromide.  Any  of  the  stronger  forms  of 
cumulus  or  stratus  are  obtained  easily  by  using  a 
filter  of  medium  strength — 3-  to  4-times  grade — 
followed  by  normal  treatment  in  development. 
Dark  gray  clouds  may  be  made  without  using  a 
ray-filter  if  the  exposure  is  timed  for  them  rather 
than  the  landscape;  but  to  preserve  good  quality 
in  both,  it  is  necessary  usually  to  use  a ray- 
filter  in  order  to  hold  the  clouds  back  while 
sufficient  exposure  is  given  the  shadows. 

For  the  best  possible  results  when  making 
clouds  and  landscapes  together,  the  strength  of 


is  desirable  with  cloud-subjects  to  note  also  the 
direction  of  the  wind  and  general  weather- 
conditions,  direction  of  compass  toward  which 
the  camera  is  pointed,  time  of  year,  and  time 
of  day.  These  facts  increase  the  value  of  the 
photographs  as  records,  and,  if  used  for  com- 
bination-printing, they  help  one  to  select  what 
will  be  consistent  in  character  and  lighting  for 
the  landscape-portion  of  the  picture. 

As  an  indication  of  suitable  exposures  for  clouds 
in  various  circumstances,  I give  below  data  about 
the  pictures  which  are  used  as  illustrations. 
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filter  used  should  lie  determined  by  the  amount 
of  contrast  existing  between  sky  and  darkest 
portion  of  the  scene.  One  of  medium  depth, 
such  as  lugcnto  A,  Isos  II,  etc.  is  about  right 
with  an  open  view;  but  another  of  nearly  double 
the  strength,  say  the  Isos  III  or  lugento  B or  C, 
will  not  ])rove  loo  great  in  color-correction  when 
heavy  foliage  in  shadow  apjiears  in  the  fore- 
ground. In  sucli  cases,  the  sky  if  at  all  light  is 
unavoidably  over-exposed  when  sufficient  time 
is  given  the  shadows,  and  the  greater  correction 
of  a stronger  filter  heljis  to  overcome  the  flat- 
tening of  contrast  which  would  otherwise  occur 
nalurally  in  the  sky-|)ortion  of  the  negative. 

In  addition  to  strictly  jihotographic  data,  it 


No.  1,  Cumulus.  October,  3.15  p.m.;  look- 
ing N.E.;  strong  N.W.  wind;  exposure,  j’q 
second;  stop,  F/(i.3;  same  filter. 

No.  ‘2,  Strato-cumulus.  August,  10.45  a.m.; 
looking  S.W.;  light  South  wind;  sun  under 
clouds;  2V  second;  same  filter. 

No.  3,  Fracto-cumulus.  October,  10.45  a.m.; 
sun  under  clouds;  looking  South;  stiff  N.W. 
wind;  exiiosure,  f second;  F,  8;  Ingento  A 
filter,  and  very  slow  old-style  landscape  ordi- 
nary plate. 

No.  4,  Cirro-cumulus  Bands.  August,  2.15 
P.M.;  clear  bright  sunsliine;  looking  N.W.; 
light  South  wind;  exposure,  1 second;  stop, 
F 22;  same  filter. 
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No.  5,  Cirro-stratus.  December,  calm  weatlier 
and  hazy;  facing  light;  4 p.m.;  exposure,  { 
second;  F/6.3;  filter. 

No.  6,  Fringed  Cirrus  Bands.  June,  6.50 
P.M.;  looking  about  North;  -j's  second;  stop, 
F/11,  but  no  filter;  negative  developed  in  Bromo- 
Hydrochinon,  to  increase  contrast. 

With  the  exception  of  No.  4,  all  were  made 
upon  rapid  Isochromatic  plates. 

When  a printing-out  process  is  used,  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  add  clouds  from  a sep- 
arate negative  by  simply  shading  the  foreground- 
portion  of  the  print  with  a piece  of  card  cut 
roughly  to  the  shape  of  the  sky-line,  and  by 
keeping  it  in  gentle  motion  while  printing-in 
the  elouds  in  order  to  avoid  showing  sharp 
edges.  However,  the  results  obtained  in  this 
manner  are  very  uncertain  when  using  any 
of  the  developing-papers.  Since  gaslight  and 
bromide  papers  are  now  generally  used,  other 
methods  are  necessary.  Probably,  the  simplest 
and  most  practical  one  is  to  exj)ose  and  develop 
a j)rint  from  the  landscape  as  usual — taking 
care  to  see  to  it  that  the  sky  of  this  negative  is 
thin  enough  to  show  a tint  which  may  be  pro- 
tected by  a piece  of  card  kept  moving  during 
exposure — then  wash  the  print  quickly  in  sev- 
eral changes  of  water  and  squeegee  face  down 
upon  a sheet  of  thin  glass  or  celluloid.  As  the 
celluloid  keeps  the  damp  print  from  touching, 
it  may  now  be  adjusted  in  the  desired  position 
upon  the  cloud-negative.  This  may  be  facili- 
tated by  using  a jirinting-frame  a size  or  two 
larger  than  the  negative  in  use  and  fitted  with 
plain  glass.  The  expostire  for  the  sky-portion 
will  be  about  double  that  rerjuired  with  dry 
paper,  as  the  emulsion  is  less  sensitive  when 
wet;  but  a few  trials  enable  one  to  make  allow- 
ance readily.  After  this,  the  jjrint  with  its 
suj)port  is  soaked  apart  and  tlie  sky  developed 
by  ajjjjlying  the  developer  with  a swab  of  ab- 
sorbent cotton.  If  care  is  taken  not  to  go  l)c- 
low  tlie  sky-line  in  so  doing,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  j)rotect  the  lower  part  of  the  i)rint  when  ex- 
posing for  the  clouds.  I may  say  here  that 
cloud-negatives  on  glass  may  be  used  reversed 
in  contact-j)rinting  as  well  as  films,  whenever 
the  lighting  or  lines  of  the  composition  make 


it  desirable  to  do  so.  The  slightly  increased 
softness  of  definition,  caused  by  printing  through 
the  glass,  is  not  detrimental.  The  idea  of  ex- 
posing and  developing  foreground  and  sky 
separately,  applies  equally  well  to  bromide 
enlargements.  Since  the  wet  print  is  not  near 
the  negative,  no  celluloid  protector  is  required; 
but  all  surface-water  should  be  blotted  off  the 
print  before  making  the  second  exposure  in 
order  to  prevent  streaks  or  other  uneven  mark- 
ings ill  the  image. 

A method  of  value  when  making  lantern- 
slides  or  enlarged  negatives  is  to  prepare  sep- 
arate transparencies  from  each  negative,  one 
of  which  should  be  reversed  in  position,  to 
allow  binding  face  to  face  when  done;  then, 
all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  clear  away 
whatever  portion  of  each  image  is  not  wanted 
by  the  application  of  an  ordinary  hypo  and 
ferricyanide  reducer.  After  mounting,  an  en- 
larged negative  may  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary 
way,  or  tlie  combination  used  for  projection. 


A W'ELL-KNOWN  art-critic  has  well  said  that  in 
color-printing,  when  the  outlines  of  an  impression 
are  exactly  superposed  upon  those  of  another,  the 
two  are  said  to  “register";  and  that,  in  like 
manner — in  order  that  a work  of  art  should 
exist — the  mind  of  the  beholder  must  register 
with  that  of  the  artist.  A beautiful  simile,  this, 
and  one  that  may  be  applied  to  pictorial  photog- 
raphy, excepting  in  the  case  of  extreme  impres- 
sionists, who,  having  been  once  expelled  from  the 
family  of  sane  pictorialists,  have  returned  and  are 
holding  occasional  revels  at  salons  and  other 
exhibitions.  Not  only  do  they,  as  exhibitors, 
fail  to  register  their  names  in  the  book  of  lucidity 
of  conceiition  and  frankness  of  expression,  but 
the  beholders  find  it  impossible  to  register  their 
minds  with  those  of  the  exhibitors,  whose  own  kin 
sometimes  stand  non-iilussed  before  the  vague, 
obscure  impressions  they  are  asked  to  admire. 
Nevertheless,  many  a true  and  discriminating 
picture-lover  has  registered  his  protest  —and  will 
continue  to  do  so — against  the  crimes  committed 
in  the  name  of  jiictorial  art. — AV.  A.  F. 
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Estimating  the  Speed  of  Camera-Shutters 

E.  M.  TINGLEY 


H UTTER-TESTING  by  the  usual 
{)hot()grai)liic  methods  is  slow  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  the  result  is 
that  but  few  measurements  are  made. 
Here  is  a method  that  will  show  iu  a 
few  moments,  and  at  no  e.xpense  or  delay,  more 
about  the  different  speeds  of  a diai)hragni-shntter 
than  can  be  found  usually  by  photographic  methods 
iu  several  hours  and  at  a considerable  expense.  It 
consists  simplyin  looking  through  the  shutter,  with 
one  eye,  at  a bit  of  white  paper  turning  on  the 
periphery  of  a phonograph-turntable. 

The  lenses  are  removed  from  the  shutter 
which  is  held  closely  to  the  eye  to  exclude 
sidelight.  When  the  shutter  is  “snapped,” 
the  exposure  is  made  and  imi)ressed  and  “de- 
veh>ped”  and  the  movement  of  the  j)aper  is 
estimated — all  in  the  fraction  of  a second.  The 
persistence  of  vision  allows  a mental  estimate 
to  be  made  of  the  distance  through  which  the 
paper  moves  while  the  shutter  is  open,  and  the 
speed  of  the  paper — being  known  accurately  — 
the  time  of  the  e.xposure  is  estimated  easily. 

The  phonograph-disk  provides  a convenient, 
uniform  and  known  speed,  and  phonographs 
are  now  nearly  as  common  as  cameras.  A bit 
of  j)aper  on  the  edge  of  a twelve-inch  disk  at 
.seventy-eight  revolutions  per  minute — the  stand- 
ard ])honogra])h  speed — moves  just  about  fifty 
inches  per  second,  or  one  inch  in  one-fiftieth  of 
a .second.  Eor  short  exposures,  it  is  best  to 
estimate  the  distance  of  the  motion  in  inches. 
Two  raflial  strips  of  white  paj^er,  each  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  wide  and  j>laeed  one  or  two  inches 
apart  at  the  j)eriphery  (jf  a twelve-inch  disk,  will 
|)rovide  a known  scale  by  which  to  judge  small 
distances  of  motion.  The  mental  image  of 
the  width  of  tlie  two  blurred  or  banded  flashes 
of  the  paper-strips  as  seen  during  the  exposure  is 
to  be  compared  with  the  distance  between  them. 

For  longer  exj)osures,  one  radial  strip  of  white 
I>aper  about  one  inch  wide  is  to  be  used,  and  the 
angle  of  motion  estimated.  One-sixteenth  of  a 
revolution  u|)  to  one  or  more  full  turns  and  frac- 
tions of  a turn  may  be  estimated.  The  accuracy  of 
such  sjx'cd -estimates  .seems  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
})h()tographic  range  or  latitude  of  film  and  the 
speed-estimates  are  more  reliable  than  the  marking 
on  the  average  adjustable  speed-shutter. 

With  the  usual  twebe-iuch  disk,  shutter- 
speeds  from  1/100  .second  to  several  .seconds  may 
be  estimated  accuratc-ly. 

'File  flisk  and  ])aper  shouhl  be  placecl  in  a suit- 


able light  as  may  be  found  by  trial.  The  shutter 
may  be  held  so  that  the  whole  of  the  phono- 
graph-disk,  or  only  a sector  of  the  disk,  may  be 
seen  during  the  exposure.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  shutter  must  be  snapped  when  the  paper  is 
in  the  field  of  view.  In  any  ca.se,  it  is  best  to 
snap  the  shutter  when  the  paper  passes  a given 
point  to  which  the  eye  is  directed  so  that  the 
eye  will  be  ready  and  so  that  the  exposure  will 
fall  on  the  most  sensitive  surface  of  the  retina. 
An  assistant  may  snap  the  shutter  when  the 
paper  pas.ses  the  desired  point.  This  will  be 
good  practice  preliminary  to  photographing  the 
splash  of  a stone  in  water,  and  similar  subjects. 
The  observer  looking  through  the  shutter  at 
the  disk  can  estimate  easily,  using  a fast  shutter, 
the  position  of  the  revolving  paper  with  respect 
to  a fixed  point,  within  less  than  one-half  inch, 
or  the  time  at  which  the  shutter  is  snapped  may 
be  determined  within  1/100  second. 

Another  bit  of  paper  may  be  placed  on  the 
disk  so  as  to  strike  some  object  and  produce  a 
small  sound  once  each  revolution.  The  observer 
may  then  snap  the  shutter  himself  at  a suitable 
interval  after  the  sound  so  as  to  have  the  white 
paper  target  in  the  field  of  view  at  the  time  of 
exposure.  It  seems  that  the  time  at  which  an 
exposure  is  made  may  be  determined  more 
accurately  by  sight  than  by  sound;  but  the  eye 
of  the  assistant  has  the  advantage  in  being  able 
to  follow  the  motion  of  the  disk.  However,  by 
snapping  the  shutter  each  revolution  and  in 
step  with  the  sound,  repeated  e.xposures  may 
be  timed  with  respect  to  a given  point. 

The  eye  becomes  more  sensitive  when  protected 
from  the  light  by  the  shutter  for  a few  moments, 
and  it  will  receive  a full  exjjosure  in  light  that 
W(juld  hardly  affect  a film.  Some  photographers, 
when  the  oi)portunity  permits,  snap  their  shutters 
repeatedly  behjre  making  the  exijosure  to  note 
if  the  shutter  is  in  proper  working-order,  and 
also  to  judge  by  the  .sound  of  the  shutter  the 
probable  time  of  the  exposure.  The  above 
methods  will  enable  them  to  check  their  judg- 
ment by  reliable  measurement. 

Another  interesting  experiment  is  to  estimate 
the  time  of  a “wink,”  by  opening  and  closing  the 
eyes  c|uickly  while  looking  at  the  revolving- 
disk.  It  will  be  found  that  a wink  by  both 
eyes  is  quicker  than  by  one  eye.  Also  the  time 
increases  as  the  mu.scles  become  tired. 

This  method  of  shutter-testing  i)ermits  several 
variations.  Earger  or  smaller  wheels  may  be 
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J'KMALp:  ukown'  tiikusii 

FRANCIS  HOHART  IIKHRICK 


CEDAR-BIRD  AT  NEST 


FRANCIS  HOBART  HERRICK 


snl).stitHtc<l  for  tlie  phoiiogra])li-(lisk,  and  higlier 
sjH'cds  and  very  powerfnl  illumination  employed. 
Possibly,  a small  incandescent  lamp  or  other 
light  could  be  rotated  instead  of  a target,  and 
thereby  very  short  exposures  measured.  Prob- 
ably, focal-plane  slinfters  could  l>e  tested  liy 
similar  methods.  Still  another  variation  wonld 
be  to  use  a strong  light  back  of  the  shutter  to 
illuminate  a revolving-disk  during  tlie  time  the 
slmtter  is  open,  d'liis  wonld  enable  several 
observers  to  view  and  judge  the  same  exposure. 
If  a ])honograph  is  not  available  possibly  a simjile 
pendnhim  swinging  in  an  arc  or  in  a circle  conld 
be  used  instead  of  the  disk. 

To  demonstrate  that  the  visual  method  is 
reasonably  aeenrate,  a stanilard  s])eed-shntter 
was  inpirovised  as  follows:  a eardlioard-disk 

twelve  inches  in  diameter  was  mounted  above 
and  parallel  to  the  phonograiih-disk  on  a light 


vertical  shaft  twelve  inches  long,  turning  on  the 
center  of  the  phonograph-disk.  Near  the 
peripliery  of  the  cardboard-disk,  a round  hole 
was  cut  of  such  a size  that  with  a small  sta- 
tionary diaphragm  or  stop  held  near  the  re- 
volving cardboard,  the  exposure  or  opening  at 
each  revolution  was  1/50  second,  lioth  the  card- 
board and  the  phonograpli-disk  turning  together 
at  seventy-eight  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  target  of  two  strips  of  wldte  paper  was 
placed  directly  below  the  hole  in  the  cardboard- 
disk  so  that  it  was  always  in  the  center  of  view 
when  the  shutter  o})cned.  The  motion  of  the 
paper  strips,  during  the  time  they  could  be  seen, 
was  as  it  should  be  for  the  known  open  time  of 
the  shutter  and  the  speed  of  the  target.  As 
the  accuracy  of  the  method  is  good  for  short 
time  exjiosures,  it  will  be  proportionately  better 
for  longer  exi>osnres  with  slower  shutter-speeds. 


Courfi'st/  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Son.^ 
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The  Home  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott 

OEORQE  STEELE  SEYMOUR 


Homes  have  I seen  whose  proml  masnifieence 
And  glare  of  gold  woidd  east  tlie  sun  in 
sliade, 

IMajestie  mansions  and  estates  imineiise 
As  for  a monareli  made. 

Hut  liere,  heueatli  tlie  spreading  Cmieord  trees, 
A home  I found  more  stalely  far  than  they, 
Before  whose  shrine  a host  of  votaries 
d'heir  lieartfelt  homage  pay. 


For  Love,  whose  holy  light  the  meanest  thing 
Illumes  and  Hoods  in  beauty,  here  I found. 
And  Faith  that  crowns  the  glory  of  a king 
Encircles  it  around. 

Hut  she  is  gone,  whose  soul  its  light  imparts 
.\nd  makes  this  huml)le  dwelling  bright  and 
fair — 

Her  nearer,  dearer  home  is  in  the  hearts 
Of  children,  everywhere. 
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Auxiliary  Lighting 

Many  i)hotographers,  particularly  j^rofc.s- 
sional,  seem  to  shrink  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  auxiliary  sources  of  illumination,  when 
their  only  soiiree  of  light  is  a vertical  window  or 
a directly  overhead  skylight.  They  manage, 
however,  to  obtain  excellent  results,  exce])t  in 
cases  of  large  groups.  AVc  liave  seen  admirable 
j)ortraits,  also  groups,  made  in  the  sttidio  or  in 
the  home,  by  strong  artificial  light  supplemented 
by  daylight  coming  directly  from  a window 
or  reflected  from  mirrors  or  white  cotton-screens. 
Of  late,  we  have  been  shown  some  admirable 
effects  in  lighting,  daylight  from  large  windows 
being  the  chief  source  of  supjdy,  and  supple- 
mented by  light  emanating  from  the  relatively 
new  overhead  system  of  semi-iiidirect  lighting — 
electric  light  diffused  through  thin,  translucent 
inverted  domes  of  alabaster.  o])alescent  glass  or 
porcelain,  and  also  reflected  from  the  white  ceil- 
ing directly-  above.  In  fact,  this  same  light  is 
suited  admirably  to  portraiture,  single  figures  and 
groups,  but  for  general  interior  views  is  aj)t  to 
I)roduce  effects  that  are  flat  and  monotoiKuis. 

,\nother  form  of  auxiliary  or  direct  illumina- 
tioji  is  the  usual  cluster  of  frosteil  mazda  lamj)s 
attached  to  the  ceiling.  If  it  is  used  as  the  main 
source  of  illumination,  the  lamps  attached  to 
one  of  the  walls  may  be  utilized  as  secondary 
lighting,  but  they  should  be  subdued  in  brill- 
iancy by  screens  or  in  the  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  lamps.  In  view  of  the  diffused  character 
of  the  light,  as  here  emj)loyed.  it  is  necessary  to 
guard  against  overex])osure,  t)bser\ing  the  well- 
known  rule  of  regulating  the  ex])osure  according 
to  the  degree  of  contrast  of  light  and  shade. 

The  Value  of  Photographic  Data 

ONE  of  the  departments  of  this  magazine 
that  has  proved  to  be  a souree  of  constant 
j>ractical  value  to  many  readers  is  that  of  “Our 
Illustrations.  " I’his  seems  to  be  true  in  the 
case  of  workers  who  lack  exi)erience  in  certain 
branches  of  photogra])hy.  d'hose  who  are  not 
familiar  with  flashlight-i)ortraiture.  for  instance, 
but  who  after  admiring  a certain  picture  of  that 
class,  desire  to  emulate  it.  very  naturally  look 
up  the  data.  This  enables  them  to  make  the 
necessary  prejjarations.  Again,  the  camerist, 
whose  activities  have  been  lindted  to  the  making 


of  landscapes,  suddenly  becomes  interested  in  a 
svicccssful  bird-picture,  and  is  filled  with  a desire 
to  engage  in  the  photography  of  birds.  On 
CH^nsulting  the  data,  he  learns  what  the  work 
calls  for  in  the  form  of  camera,  lens,  shutter  ami 
method  of  shutter-release. 

This  department  has  proveil  useful  in  other 
directions.  It  is  a fair  indication  of  what  lenses, 
])lates,  shutters,  papers  and  other  materials  are 
being  used.  Here  is  a reader  who  is  considering 
the  purchase  of  a certain  type  of  camera  and, 
in  addition  to  the  advice  of  the  dealer  on  the 
subject,  he  desires  the  opinion  of  a disinterested 
party.  He  coiisidts  “Our  Illustrations,”  and, 
if  not  in  a current  issue,  then  in  a precefling  one 
he  finds  the  object  of  his  search.  Then,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Publisher,  he  gets  in  touch  witli 
the  user  of  the  camera,  and  through  corresj)oud- 
ence  or  by  telejdiouc,  if  not  through  a i)crsoual 
interview,  he  obtains  the  desired  information. 
Aloreover,  the  department  opens  up  avenues  of 
iu(|uiry  regarding  the  use  of  certain  apjiaratus, 
I)i'ocesses  of  ]n-ititing  and  other  manipulations. 
In  all  such  cases,  the  subscriber  interested  needs 
but  to  send  his  letter  of  itiquiry  to  the  Publisher 
who  will  see  that  it  is  ])roiu])tly  forwardcil. 

Expert  Bird -Photography 

IT  is  well  known  that  among  the  numerous  ae- 
ti\ities  with  the  camera  none  gives  more 
personal  satisfaction  than  the  ])hotogra])hy  of 
birds  during  the  uesting-season.  To  hunt  the 
feathered  songsters  with  the  camera  instead  of 
the  gun  is  the  noblest  kind  of  sportsmaushi]). 

have  fref(uently  criticizA'd  the  workmanship 
of  the  average  ])hotograi)h  of  a song-bird  in  his 
habitat,  and  ex])laiued  how  easily  it  can  be  im- 
proved. -V  revelation  in  this  respect  is  the 
richly  illustrated  \-ohime  of  Francis  Hol)art 
Herrick,  reviewed  in  this  issue.  Here  we  behold 
a seri('s  of  bird-photograjihs  which,  for  choice 
of  sidiject,  excelleiic(>  of  lighting  and  uniformly 
|>erfect  definition,  is  not  to  be  sur])assed.  One 
looks  in  vain  for  an  allege(l  |)ieture  of  a bird  or  a 
nest  that  is  concealed,  somewhere,  in  a confused 
and  shapeless  aeeumulation  of  reeds  or  twigs. 

I nfortunatel.w  nature-photographs  of  this  char- 
acter a])i)ear  only  loo  frcHpiently  in  ])eriodicals 
dcN'oted  to  (uit-door  s|)orls.  i\Ir.  Herrick's 
methixl  of  bird-i)hotograi)hy  is  wonderfully 
simple  ami  virtually-  iid'allible. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO- ERA,  Advanced  Competition 
357  Boylstcn  Street,  Boston,  U.S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $:2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  or  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  may  be  entered, 
but  they  must  represent,  throughout,  the 
personal,  unaided  work  of  competitors. 
Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore Photo-Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  are  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All  prints 
should  be  mounted  on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  he  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  ivith  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  hear  the  maker's  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process . Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  backof  every  print  ex- 
actly for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  However,  this  does  not 
prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of  other 
prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived official  recognition. 

(i.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  e.xceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated hoard,  not  the  flexible  kind — or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
di.scourage  other  jiarticipants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards — Spirit  of  Winter  Competition 
Closed  March  31,  1918 

Fir.<:t  Prize:  Alexander  Murray. 

Second.  Prize:  Elliott  Hughes  Wendell. 

Third  Prize:  Emily  Hayden. 

Honorable  Mention:  James  Allan,  A.  C.  G.  Alli.son, 
Edward  L.  Austen,  Martha  Curry,  O.  C.  Dean,  Louis 
■\.  Dyar,  W.  H.  I'inch,  George  W.  French,  Willard  H. 
Harting,  Bertran  F.  Hawley,  Chas.  A.  Hughes,  F.  M. 
Ingalls,  C.  A.  Pierce,  J.  Herbert  Saunders,  A.  P. 
Salyer,  Kenneth  D.  Smith,  William  T.  Starr,  W. 
Stelcik,  Will  Rounds.  Special  commendation  is  due 
the  following  workers  for  meritorious  prints:  W.  G. 
Adams,  Troy  Beatty,  Jr..  Arthur  Behrens,  Hannah 
Knight,  James  McCartney,  Katherine  McManness, 
Max  Soultanian. 

Subjects  for  Competition  — 1918 

“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Spring.”  Closes  June  30. 
“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Summer.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Vacation-Pictures.”  Closes  October  31. 

“ Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Flashlights.”  Closes  December  31. 

1919 

“The  Spirit  of  Christmas.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  February  28. 

“The  Spirit  of  Winter.”  Closes  March  31. 
“Rainy-Day  Pictures.”  Closes  April  30. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amotint  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Daylight-Saving  and  the  Exposure  Guide 

No  doubt,  most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  to 
use  the  Photo-Era  Exposure-Guide  correctly  they 
must  make  due  allowance  for  one  lanir's  difference  in 
time.  0])viously,  to  neglect  to  do  this  will  cause 
unsatisfactory  results,  if  not  Hat  Failure.  Incidentally, 
in  using  any  stainlard  exposure-guide  or  calculator 
the  difference  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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FIRST  PRIZE 
SPIRIT  OF  WINTER 


THE  LURE  OF  THE  CRISPY  SNOW 


ALEXANDER  MURRAY 


Advanced  Competition — Landscape  With 
Figures 

Closes  July  31,  1918 

At  the  outset,  let  each  entrant  rememher  that  the 
landscape  comes  first  and  that  figures  must  he  second- 
ary or  .su|)plementary  in  importance.  In  ever\’ 
good  composition  one  f>r  the  other  should  he  in  tiie  as- 
cendancy— here,  it  is  tlie  landscape.  This  comi)etition 
is  one  eminently  suited  to  i)ictorialists  as  ivell  as  to 
workers  of  ability  in  other  lines  of  photogra|)hic  en- 
deavor. It  will  he  of  interest  and  vahie  to  study  the 
efforts  of  both  the  i)ictorialist  and  the  general  worker 
in  this  competition  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  very  best 
pictures  po.ssihle  will  he  received. 

It  might  he  well  to  yroiut  out  that  not  e\ery  land- 
scape will  f)ermit  the  introduction  of  a figure.  Ob- 
viously, to  introduce  a figure  in  the  picture  of  a deserted 
farmhouse  is  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least.  .Mthough 
a man,  woman  or  ehihl  miijhl  he  near  such  a scene,  it 
is  not  so  convincing  nor  so  true  to  the  life  as  it  would 
he  if  the  farmhouse  were  occuj)ied.  Briefly,  figures 
should  not  he  introduced  into  any  scene  or  landscajie 
that  causes  the  beholder  to  ask,  “llow  did  this  man  or 


woman  ‘l)utt  in'  to  this  otherwise  beautiful  ])ieture.^  " 
On  the  other  hand,  a river-landscape  showing  a fislier- 
mau  busily  engaged  trying  to  catch  an  elusive  trout, 
needs  no  explanation — the  figure  has  full  right  to  the 
position  it  occupies  as  part  of  the  general  eom])osition. 
'I'he  i)resence  of  a figure  in  any  landscape  should  never 
need  justification  and  it  should  appear  naturally  ami 
not  artificially.  Too  much  em])hasis  cannot  he  i.ilaced 
upon  this  important  ])oint. 

.Another  incongruity  to  avoid  is  the  inharmony  of 
the  i)ersonal  ai)i)earanee  of  the  figure.  'Fo  retuni  to 
our  river-landscape  for  the  moment,  let  us  suppo.se  that 
our  fisherman  is  intendeil  to  portray  a native  thoroughly 
at  ea.se  in  his  own  environment  and  enjoying  himself. 
If  the  model  is  dressed  in  the  latest  sports-store  fisher- 
man's outfit,  the  effect  is  killed  at  once.  However,  if 
it  is  our  pur])ose  to  introduce  a “city  feller  " enjoying 
his  vacation,  that  is  an  entirely  different  mailer. 
I’refty  dairy-maids  are  always  in  demand  for  pictures; 
hut  they  should  not  he  poitra\ed  as  though  they  hail 
stepj)cd  frf)in  the  musical-eomedv  stage  in  high-heeled 
sli])[)ers  and  stylish  gowns.  In  short,  introduce  your 
figures  as  they  are  and  as  you  find  them  naturally  pari 
of  the  landscape;  in  no  eircninstauees,  dre.ss  them  uj) 
for  the  occasion.  Of  course,  if  it  is  your  intention  to 


portray  a lawn-fete  on  some  millionaire’s  estate, 
clothes,  style  ami  hntlers  have  their  rightful  place. 

Whenever  possible,  avoid  bringing  your  own  model. 
The  best-intentioned  city-girl  could  never  assume  the 
role  of  flairy-maid  naturally.  One  swish  of  the  cow's 
tail,  and  our  city-model  would  become  ill  at  ease;  but 
our  native  dairy-maid  would  need  more  than  that  to 
lose  her  composure.  The  beauty  and  joy  of  a well- 
composed  land.scape  with  figures  is  its  spontaneity. 
This  can  be  portrayed  only  by  representing  things  as 
they  are  and  not  as  you  think  they  shouhl  be.  In 
this  competition  you  are  to  reproduce,  rather  than 
create.  In  prev'ious  competitions,  originality  has  been 
sought;  but  here  we  need  originality  of  execution  with 
the  subject  left  as  nature  made  it  and  as  it  really  appears 
to  all  who  know  it  and  love  it. 

The  placing  of  the  figure  or  figures  is  vitally  im- 
portant. Remember,  the  landscape  must  come  first 
and  appeal  first  to  the  beholder.  Then,  should  come 
such  embellishments  as  we  may  .see  fit  to  add  by  means 
of  figures.  The  eye  .should  enter  the  picture  easil.N , 
hesitate  a moment  at  the  figure  and  ]>ass  on  into  the 
landscape.  If  the  eye  must  look  around  for  the  figure 
because  it  is  outside  the  natural  converging  lines  of  the 
|)icture,  it  would  be  better  to  omit  the  figure,  alto- 
gether. Nothing  should  be  introduced  that  does  not 
liel]i  the  comiiosition — whatever  does  not  help,  de- 
tracts. Next  to  the  [)lacing  of  figures,  their  size 
should  be  considered  carefully.  Obviously,  if  the 
figures  are  too  large,  they  become  of  first  importance 
instead  of  the  landscape  and  this  is  just  what  we  wish 
to  avoid  in  this  competition.  Ever\’  figure  should  be 
in  proportion  to  the  landscape  as  a whole  and  it  should 
lead  the  eye  on  and  away  from  itself  to  the  scene  of 
l>eauty  beyond. 

Although  white  apparel  is  most  ai>propriate  for  hot 
weather,  it  does  not  follow  always  that  it  l)lends  into 
a landscape.  Tikewi.se,  a lilack  suit  or  dress  fails  to 
enhance  the  harmony  of  a stretch  of  white  .sandy 
beach.  In  vacation-pictures  such  contrasts  cannot  be 
avoideil.  but  when  the  camerist  is  seriously  trying  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  competition  he  should 
see  to  it  that  all  extremes  of  contrast  are  carefully 
avoided.  Some  workers  may  consider  this  a relatively 
small  matter;  bnt  when  the  finisheil  picture  is  jjresented 
to  the  jury,  considerable  importance  will  be  attached 
to  this  very  ixiinl. 

It  may  be  very  elementary  to  caution  :igainst  allow- 
ing the  figure  or  figures  to  appear  conscious  of  the 
camera;  but  unhapijily  this  fault  is  still  very  prevalent. 
.\lthough  most  workers  know  enough  to  avoid  having 
figures  or  moilels  gaze  directly  at  the  camera,  there 
is  still  a tendenc\'  to  let  “camera-conscionsne.ss  " mar 
an  otherwise  admirable  picture.  Modern  fast  lenses 
and  high-speed  shutters  enable  the  intelligent  worker 
to  make  snapshots  and  thus  catch  their  figures  or 
models  in  natural  postures,  k'or  example,  a landscape 
that  shows  men  at  work  in  a field  is  far  more  true  to 
the  life  if  the  men  are  caught  in  action  than  if  the\ 
stoj)  work  to  assume  unnatural  positions  at  the  request 
of  the  camerist . 

It  should  iiol  be  inferred  that  it  is  always  necessary 
to  go  far  afield  to  obtain  an  excellent  landscape  with 
figures,  Often,  city-parks  and  playgrounds  otfer 
exceptional  opixirl unities.  For  example,  there  are 
many  land.scapes  in  Central  Park,  Neu  York,  that  are 
no  ditfereut  from  those  obtainable  one  hundred  miles 
out  in  the  countr\ . In  and  .around  Hoston  there  are 
beautiful  bits  of  landscape  eminently  sniteil  to  the 
requirements  of  this  competition.  In  fact,  all  the 
large  cities  and  towns  atlbrd  plenty  of  material  to  the 
discriminating  worker.  'I'he  success  of  each  i)icture 


will  depend  upon  its  originality  of  treatment,  harmony 
of  composition  and  its  fidelity  to  fact.  Effects  are 
not  desired,  but  a true  portrayal  of  that  which  w-e  know 
to  be  true  to  the  life.  To  attain  this,  the  worker  must 
feel  a symirathetic  interest  and  love  for  the  picture  to 
be  made.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  can  the 
highest  and  best  expression  of  artistic  interpretation 
be  port  raved. 

A.  H.  B. 

Evening-Work  with  a Daylight-Enlarger 

Tho.se  who  p<js.se.ss  a fixed-focus  enlarger  and  require 
to  make  enlargements  with  the  aid  of  magnesium 
wire,  and  are  also  accustomed  to  use  a cellar  or  some 
makeshift  for  a darkroom,  will  find  it  very  inconvenient 
to  have  to  return  there  to  remove  or  replace  the  bro- 
mide paper  in  the  enlarger,  writes  P.  .1.  L.,  in  the  Ama- 
teur  Photographer.  There  are  some  photographers  who 
prefer  to  make  a series  of  enlargements  and  leave  the 
development  for  another  evening;  this  is  convenient 
especially  when  making  small  enlargements,  as  ^}/2  by 
‘i}-2  to  .‘53^  by  53^;  and  as  in  these  times  it  is  essential 
to  practice  strict  economy  it  is  hardly  worth  the 
while  to  make  up  a supply  of  developer  to  develop  a 
single  enlargement.  I have  found  a pocket-flash- 
lamp  a very  hanrly  piece  of  apparatus  for  the  above 
purpo.se.  Of  cour.se,  it  must  contain  ruby  or  amber 
gla.ss,  or,  failing  this,  some  red  or  yellow  fabric  attached 
to  the  outside  glass.  One  will  find  this  enables  the 
worker  to  make  his  enlargements  in  comfort  by  the 
fireside  without  returning  to  the  darkroom  after  each 
exposure,  thus  .saving  needless  effort. 

Copying  with  a Mirror 

It  is  .sometimes  necessary  to  co[>y  architects’  and 
engineers’  drawings  and  w'orking-plans  so  quickly  as 
to  render  the  making  of  a negative  out  of  the  question, 
on  account  of  the  delay  in  drying  before  a positive  can 
be  produced.  Assuming  that  a right-side-up  copy  is 
wanted,  and  that  reversal  as  to  black  and  white  is  im- 
material for  the  working-details,  the  best  way  is  to  use 
a suitable  prism  on  front  of  the  lens.  But  this  is  a very 
expensive  piece  of  apj)aratus,  and  therefore  prohibi- 
tory unless  a large  quantity  of  work  of  this  kind  is  con- 
templated. My  plan  was  to  make  a light-box,  43^  inch 
every  wa\',  and  to  in.sert  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  a 
|)iece  of  good  looking-glass.  The  end  of  box,  opposite 
sloping  mirror,  has  a hole  so  as  to  fit  on  lens-hood,  and 
the  side  of  box,  where  h»wer  edge  of  mirror  comes,  is 
hingeil  to  open  freely  for  exposure,  with  snap-catch  to 
clo.se.  Exposure  is  made  on  bromide  paper,  and  the 
print  is  ready  almost  as  soon  as  developed.  The  plan 
is,  of  course,  applicable  to  obtain  facsimile  of  hand- 
writing, legal  ilocuments,  etc.,  and  copies  can  be  mul- 
tiplied indefinitely.  Should  j)ositives  be  required,  the 
first  print  can  be  init  where  the  original  was  placed  if 
of  same  size,  but  in  this  class  of  work  it  is  seldom  neces- 
sary. The  benefit  is  a right-side-up  print  with  the  least 
delay,  little  reijuisite  space  for  storing,  and  no  broken 
negatives.  Of  course,  the  box  must  be  made  light- 
tight. -H.  R.  II.  in  The  Amateur  Photographer. 

An  Interesting  Letter 

EmToR  Puoto-Er\  M.^g.vzixe. 

Dear  Sir: — 

How  is  the  best  way  to  lighten  np  a transparent 
|>lace  in  a negative.^  That  is,  to  make  a shadow  in 
the  print.  Often,  when  making  an  outdoor-picture 
in  the  shade,  the  face  is  Hat;  and  I think,  that  if  I 
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darken  up  one  side  of  the  fare,  it  would  iiu|jri)ve  the 
picture  very  much.  1 have  tried  to  scrape  it  off  from 
the  negative — with  an  Eastman  etching-knife — hut  it 
did  not  give  me  satisfactory  results.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  scrape  it  off  eveidy,  ami  I .scratch 
in  places  almost  to  the  clear  glass  until  my  efforts 
look  like  pin-holes  or  dotted  lines,  which  are  very 
hard  to  retouch. 

Do  I have  this  difficulty  because  I do  not  know  how 
to  use  the  knife?  Or  is  the  knife  not  t(j  be  used  for 
this  kind  of  work?  Or  should  a traus])arent  ])lace  in 
a negative  be  lightened  up.  by  using  a local  reducer? 
I have  tried  this  too.  I used  a Camel-hair  brush. 
But  as  the  reducer  runs  down,  it  makes  light  streaks 
on  the  negative. 

Is  there  any  way  to  darken  the  face  of  the  sitter, 
when  taking  a [jortrait  in  the  shade?  I know,  a 
reflector  wouhl  lighten  one  side  of  the  face;  but  I 
would  like  to  darken  the  other  side  imjrc  than  it  is 
lighted  by  the  shadow-light. 

What  kind  of  a .sky-filter  would  be  good  for  my  .‘!a 
Kodak,  lib  Te.ssar  lens  for  all-around  photographio 
work,  when  a sky-filter  is  to  be  used' 

Is  the  difference  in  the  contrast  of  the  same  graile 
of  printing-jjaper  natural?  Or  does  this  ditference 


happen  onl,\  to  me?  I will  explain  what  I mt'an. 
I had  a negative  which  gave  me  a good,  brilliant  jirint, 
on  Professional  ( yko  Paper,  But  I hail  only  a few 
pieces,  and  I wanted  to  make  a cou]»le  more  [irints  of 
same.  I bought  more  paper  of  the  same  grade;  but 
after  making  a print  under  the  same  conditions  as 
the  very  first  one.  I discovered  that  the  latter  gave  me 
a V(>ry  soft  and  hazy  print.  It  also  happened  to  me 
with  .Vzo  paiier.  1 enclose  two  jiieces  of  paix’r,  of  the 
same  grade.  Professional  ( yko.  '^'ou  can  see  that 
they  are  of  dilferent  contrast. 

Do  you  not  think  that  all  papers  uf  the  same  grade 
ought  to  be  of  the  same  contrast  ? It  .seems  to  me  t hat 
they  should  not  have  a harder  and  a softer  papi'r  in 
the  same  grade.  Many  amateurs  who  arc  gelling  poor 
results  do  not  know  that  the  trouble  may  often  be 
traced  to  the  pa[)('r  which  varies  in  contrast. 

Respectfully  ,\ours, 

.'sAMUKi,  K \Bi,\owi  rz. 

'I'here  are  two  good  ways  to  reduce  a negative 
loi'all,\',  namely,  by  mechanical  reduction  and  by 
chemical  reduction,  d'o  reduce  mechanicall\-,  lake  a 
small  piece  of  absorbent  cotton  and  fold  it  over  the 
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end  of  a pencil,  or  inatcli.  or  liandle  of  a camel-hair 
si)otl ing-hrush.  ami  secure  it  l)\'  winding  a.  few  turns 
of  thread  aliont  an  inch  from  the  eml.  thus  forming  a 
little  mop.  Dip  this  moj)  in  alcohol,  and  rnh  the  part 
of  the  negative  to  Ije  reduced  until  the  .silver  hegins 
to  wear  away.  This  may  take  some  time,  hut  don't 
hurry:  after  a time  it  will  show  on  the  cotton.  Rnh 
with  a circular  motion  so  as  not  to  leave  any  marks. 
K.xamine  the  negative  fre((uenlly  to  oh.serve  tlie 
I)rogress  of  reduction — tlins  guarding  against  carrying 
it  loo  far.  If  the  work  proceeds  too  slowly,  use  a little 
dry  |>umice-[)Owder  on  the  pad,  in  which  case,  clo.se 
watch  must  he  keiit  not  to  .scratch  the  negative,  or 
reduce  too  much  in  s])ots.  For  Ihis  ])i-oces.s  the  nega- 
tive is  used  dry.  For  chemical  reduction,  first  ])lace 
the  negative,  if  dry.  in  a tray  of  water  for  a sufficient 
length  of  time  to  soak  it  thoroughly.  .Miont  ten  to 
twenty  nnuntes  will  generall\'  he  enough.  Next,  wet 
the  ])ad  mentioned  above  in  the  reducer,  and  apply 
locally,  where  wanted,  for  a few  .seconds,  then  (|iiickly 
hold  the  negative  under  a stream  of  cold  water,  anil 
wash  it  off.  hefore  the  reducer  has  a chance  to  spread 
around  .-ind  attack  parts  of  the  negative  where  reduc- 
tion is  not  wanted.  Repeat  these  o|)erations  until 
negative  is  snificiently  reduced,  d'o  use  Ihis  metliod 
I)ro])crly  the  negative  shouhl  he  held  level,  to  prevent 
the  reducer  from  running  ahoiil.  and  also  field  above 
.some  kind  of  a light  to  belter  watch  the  reducing 
process,  which  .sometimes  proceeds  very  raiiiilli’. 
^^'hen  the  desired  redncliou  lias  been  elfected,  wash 
the  negalix'e  thoroughly,  before  drving. 

'File  etchiug-kuil'e  is  not  intended  to  reduce  broad 
masses,  such  as  the  side  of  a face,  but  is  used  to  remove 
small  highlights  that  are  loo  dense,  such  as  stray 


locks  of  hair,  or  a too  .strong  glint  on  button  or  other 
small  bright  object.  To  darken  one  side  of  a sitter’s 
face,  we  suggest  to  jilace  a lilack  cloth  on  the  side 
desired  darker,  to  ab.sorb  the  light  and  create  more 
shadow.  This  is  just  the  opposite  procedure  to 
Iilacing  a reflector  to  lighten  a shadow.  Be  careful 
not  to  .select  any  material  of  high  gloss  finish,  such  as 
.satin.  .V  heavy  felt  or  broadcloth  would  ab.sorb  the 
light  better. 

By  a “sky-filter,  " we  assume  you  to  mean  a filter 
in  which  the  color  is  deejiest  at  the  top  and  graduates 
down  to  clear  glass  at  the  bottom.  You  will  find  one 
suitable  for  your  tia  Kodak  listed  in  the  Kodak  catalog. 
More  expensive  and  elaborate  patterns  are  also  obtain- 
able at  the  photographic  sniijily-hou.ses. 

The  difference  in  contrast,  between  different  lots  of 
the  same  grade  of  printing-papers,  does  not  haiipen  to 
yon  only,  nor  is  it  natural;  but,  unfortunately,  under 
the  iirevailiug  conditions  of  the  chemical  market,  due 
to  the  war,  it  is  not  always  [lossible  to  produce  uniform 
emnlsions.  It  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  tliat  the 
manufacturers  of  iihotographic  materials  have  been 
able,  for  the  past  two  years,  to  keej)  their  jiroducts  as 
well  up  to  llie  standard  of  perfection  as  they  have 
done,  and  it  is  greatly  to  their  credit,  that  they  have 
succeeded  as  well  as  they  have, 

Fhotogra pliers  are  now  learning  how  much  their 
own  success  and  skilfuluess  are  depenilent  and  founded 
on  the  highly  iierfected  materials  which  they  have  so 
long  enjoyed;  we  are  inclined  to  say  that  .some  jihotog- 
raplicrs  have  enjoyed  .all  the  advantages  without  giving 
line  credit  to  the  niauiifactnrers  of  these  jirodncts. 

I ntil  war  conditions  cease,  trouble  may  be  expected, 
and  should  be  overlooked. 
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THE  CRUCIBLE 
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With  Reviews  of  Foreign  Magazines,  Progress  and  Investigation 

Edited  by  A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 

Concealing  Distortion 

Whex  the  camera  is  tilted  upwards  iti  order  to 
include  on  the  picture  the  whole  of  a tall  building,  the 
resulting  photograph,  unless  a swing  back  has  been 
used,  shows  the  building  with  its  walls  apparently 
falling  inwards.  As  most  photographers  know,  this 
can  be  remedied  suljsequently  in  enlarging  or  copying 
by  introducing  an  equal  extent  of  distortion  in  the 
opposite  direction,  by  having  the  original  and  the  copy 
out  of  the  parallel  while  copying.  But  where  the  dis- 
tortion is  only  slight,  as  is  the  case  in  most  instances, 
it  can  be  concealed  to  a large  extent  by  careful  trim- 
ming. If  we  trim  one  side  of  the  picture  parallel 
with  the  vertical  lines  on  that  side,  and  then  trim  the 
opposite  side  parallel  with  the  first,  the  distortion 
becomes  very  evident:  because  any  lines  that  should 
be  vertical  coming  near  the  edge  trimmed  last  are  con- 
spicuously out  of  parallel  with  it.  Being  near  it,  also, 
the  eye  can  fletect  this  at  once.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  each  side  is  trimmed  jjarallel  with  the  vertical  lines 
near  it,  the  print  will  taper  a little  towards  the  top; 
but,  except  to  those  who  have  a very  keen  eye  for 
anything  out  of  truth,  this  is  not  likely  to  be  noticed, 
if  we  do  not  draw  attention  to  it.  By  drawing  atten- 
tion to  it,  we  mean  putting  any  lines  that  are  true  near 
it,  so  that  the  error  can  be  seen.  A large  plain  mount 
helps  to  make  it  unobtrusive,  as  the  edges  of  the 
mount  are  a long  way  from  the  i>rint.  A small  mount, 
or  a mount  with  lines  on  it.  the  lines  themselves  being 
true,  calls  attention  to  the  error. — Photoijmpliy . 

Holding  the  Camera 

Successful  hand-camera  work  depends  largely  on 
the  [lower  to  give  slow  shutter-ex|)osures  with  the 
camera  held  in  the  hand,  and  in  tliis  connection  suf- 
ficient attention  is  rarely  given  to  the  matter  of 
“grip."’  It  is  not  enough  to  hohl  the  camera  firmly 
against  the  che.st  or  stomach.  'I'he  best  position  must 
be  founil  by  trial,  anil  this  will  vary  with  dilfereiit 
individuals  and  different  makes  of  camera.  In  general 
it  will  be  found  that  the  most  comfortalile  position  is 
the  steadiest.  -Vt  waist-level  the  hands  will  be  usually 
[ilaced  .symmetrically  on  both  sides  of  the  instrument, 
the  right,  near  the  release,  forward,  and  the  other  a 
little  behind.  When  the  camera  is  held  at  eye-level, 
one  hand  is  usually  held  rather  under  the  instrument 
as  a support,  ami  the  other  grijis  the  back  or  side,  or 
with  a folding-type  of  camera  both  hands  may  gri|> 
the  back.  With  the  ver\’  small  types,  one  hand  often 
almost  encloses  the  instrument  and  releases  the  shut- 
ter, and  the  other  is  used  as  a sniqxirt.  .Vt  eye-level 
it  is  often  a great  assistance  to  a .steady  aim  to  jiress 
the  back  of  the  camera  against  the  cheek.  -lust  as 
the  feel  of  a favorite  gnn  gives  confiilenee,  .so  the  nse 
of  the  camera  should  be  familiar,  and  regular  and  sys- 
tematic practice  with  the  unloaded  camera  will  be  a 
great  help  in  this.  Trial  exjiosures  should  be  given 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  resulting  negatives  exam- 
ineil  carefully.  At  first,  fairly  short  exiiosures  only 
should  be  given  to  gain  confidence,  grailually  em[)lo\- 
ing  slower  s|)eeds  as  the  hand  is  trained  and  confi- 
dence is  acquired. — 77e  Aiiuih'iir  I'holojni jilicr. 


What  is  Empathy? 

The  word  i.s  a recent  addition  to  the  terms  used  in 
psychology:  it  has  some  special  reference  to  pictures 
in  general  and  photographs  in  particular.  It  is  a kind 
of  complementary  term  to  .sympathy,  which  literally 
means  feeling  irith,  while  syiiqiathy  means  feeling  into. 
If  we  look  at,  let  us  say,  a photograph  of  the  upright 
narrow  form  showing  us  the  interior  of  a cathedral  in 
which  vertical  columns  play  a leading  part,  we  get  the 
feeling  that  the,se  columns  are,  if  one  may  so  express  it, 
holding  themselves  in,  so  that  they  may  resist  and  sup- 
port the  weight  above  them.  Or  again,  we  may  have 
a long,  narrow  horizontal  picttire  of  the  open  .sea  and 
horizon,  which  seems  to  make  one  experience  a mental 
effort  of  feeling  great  extension  of  space  to  the  right  and 
left.  Here  then  are  two  crmlely  put  cases  of  where  we 
feel  into  certain  lines,  forms,  etc.  This  fundamental 
notion  seems  to  help  to  explain  various  optical  illusions, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  sentiments  which  we  usually 
associate  with  various  arrangements  of  lines,  chiaros- 
curo, suggestions  of  motion,  etc.  The  photographer 
often  says,  “So  and  so  gives  me  a feeling  of,  etc.,” 
but  probably  he  means  a feeling  into. — C.  L.  in  The 
.Amateur  Photographer. 

Enlarging  from  Prints 

O.XE  very  successful  exhibitor  makes  his  large  [)rints 
from  small  ones,  instead  of  enlarging  from  the  negative. 
His  first  step  is  to  get  a small  contact  [)rint  exactly 
as  he  wishes  the  large  one  to  look:  and,  as  this  is  oidy 
small,  it  is  not  a very  costly  [)rocess  to  make  one  after 
another  until  the  result  is  just  right.  The  small  [)rint 
is  on  a glossy  self-toiung  paper,  and  is  made  of  a brown 
and  not  purple  color.  It  is  S((ueegeed  to  glass  and 
photograi>hed.  through  the  glass,  the  new  negative 
being  three  or  four  times  (linear)  the  size  of  the  original 
|)rint.  The  photogra|)hing  is  done  out  of  doors  in  a 
very  strong  flirect  light,  but  not  in  actual  sunshine. 
The  resulting  negative  shows  very  little  sign  of  granu- 
larity, none  at  all  in  fact:  and  can  be  [)riated  by  con- 
tact without  any  further  work  on  it  at  all.  The  method 
is  [)articularly  useful  for  landsca[)es  which  hav'e  had 
skies  printed  in;  and,  generally,  for  subjects  which  call 
for  some  degree  of  dodging  or  sluuling  in  making  the 
original  [>rint. — Photography. 

The  Development  of  Contact  Prints  and 
Enlargements 

I’.  .1.  I,,  in  The  .\mntrnr  Plwtogra pher  says.  “I  gener- 
ally find  it  is  a good  |)lan  wIkmi  developirig  both  contact 
[)rints  anil  enlargements  to  soak  tin'  print  in  water 
for  several  minutes  before  develo|iment , esiiecially 
with  large  enlargements,  in  order  to  get  an  even  How 
of  the  di'velo|)er  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  p.qier. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  use  a dilute  developer,  and  as 
soon  as  the  picture  begins  lo  appeal'  lo  immerse  the 
print  in  [ilain  water,  d'he  [irint  saturaled  in  devel- 
o])er  will  gradually  build  iqi  until  the  whole  picture 
can  be  seen;  it  is  aflerwards  transferred  back  lo  the 
develo|)cr  until  the  required  de[>th  is  obtained,  and 
then  fixed  and  washed  as  usual.  'I’liis  is  sometimes 
helpful  with  over-exposed  prints  and  enlargements.” 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemeil 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  PuVdisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  \s“ Miscellaneous 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Puoto-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  one  year's  jjractical  camera-activity, 
and  without  any  practical  help  from  friend  or  profes- 
sional e.xpert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should 
accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  ])rize  atitomatically  drop  out  permanently,  l)ut 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time, 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  2j  3| 
to  and  including  3j  x 5\  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  .\s  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
l)lue-i)rint,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects  which 
have  appeared  in  other  publications  are 
not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be 
sold,  or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere, 
before  Photo^Era  awards  are  announced. 
I’rints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  paper  are  not 
suitable  for  re)>roduction.  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.Cl.P.,  or  <leveloping-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  U nsnccessf III  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  rc- 
tnrn-postayc  at  the  rate  of  one  rent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

0.  Prints  receiving  [>rizes  or  Honorable  Alention  be- 
come the  property  of  Piioto-Eka,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he  may  dis- 
])ose  of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall 
have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered,  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  sep.xkately,  ijii’iny  full  particulars  of 
date,  fif/ht,  jilatc  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printiny-process.  Enclose 
return-postaijc  in  this  letter.  J)ata-blanks  will  be  sent  n pon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

S.  Conqietitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  1 1 x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rnyated  hoard — not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Earge  packages  may  be  sent  Ijy  express. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  March  31,  1918 

Eir.st  Prize:  Herbert  Dayton. 

Second  Prize:  Nathaniel  E.  Brooks. 

Third  Prize:  .Julius  Gordon. 

Honorable  Mention:  George  P.  Eaton,  Harry  Beeler. 

Change  in  the  Beginners’  Competition 

The  Publisher  is  fully  aware  that  the  character 
of  this  competition  calls  for  a change.  By  having 
permitted  workers  to  enter  prints  here  that  have  never 
been  in  a competition  elsewhere,  he  has  given  a gen- 
erous scope  and  wide  interest  to  this  competition, 
which  appears  to  have  won  general  approval,  judging 
by  the  number  of  participants.  Of  late,  however, 
the  pictorial  standards  of  contributions  to  this  com- 
petition has  been  of  a very  high  order — so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  real  beginners  have  been  crowded  out. 

In  future,  this  competition  will  be  limited  to  actual 
beginners,  but  not  to  those  who  have  been  using 
their  cameras  only  a few  weeks.  Competitors  must 
have  had  some  really  practical  experience  in  pic- 
torial selection,  developing  and  printing.  Those 
who  make  only  the  exposures,  entrusting  the  photo- 
finishing to  others — frjends  or  professional  experts — 
are  not  eligible;  neither  are  workers  of  over  one 
year’s  camera-activity.  Past  and  future  partici- 
pants who  have  won  a first  prize  in  the  Beginners’ 
Competition  automatically  drop  out,  but  may  enter 
the  Competition  for  Advanced  Workers.  The  three 
prizes,  offered  in  the  Beginners’  Competition,  will 
be  continued  as  heretofore. 

Old  Negatives 

Erequen’t  advertisement-offers  to  purchase  spare 
negatives  have  led  many  amateurs  to  suppose  that 
they  coid<l  make  a clearance  and  a profit  at  the  .same 
time.  They  would  consider  any  jrrice  a profit,  inas- 
much as  old  and  unwanted  negatives  have  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  valueless.  But  it  has  already  been 
pointeil  out  that  the  advertisers  require  only  sizes 
from  half-plate  upwards,  and  then  only  in  large 
batches.  There  is  a very  good  use  to  which  many  of 
the.se  old  negatives  can  bo  ijul,  and  that  is,  the  use  for 
Avhich  presumably  they  were  intended.  It  is  aston- 
ishing what  a large  percentage  of  negatives  amateurs 
lay  aside  without  making  so  much  as  a print  from 
them,  and  the  general  fate  of  such  negatives  is  to  be 
forgotten.  Many  of  them  are  (loul)tless  worth  retriev- 
ing. As  photographers  gain  ex])erience  they  recognize 
possibilities  that  escape  the  novice,  and  many  who 
look  through  their  discarded  negatives  are  amazed  that 
they  could  ever  have  neglected  such  excellent  material 
as  some  of  them  provide.  In  other  ca.ses  the  acquisi- 
tion of  enlarging-ap])aratus  gives  a new  value  to  nega- 
tives. and  i)oi'tions  of  negatives,  that  were  judged  only 
on  their  suitability  for  contact-printing.  Then  again, 
beginners  are  frequently  very  poor  judges  of  negatives, 
and  reject  many  highly  useful  ones  from  sheer  igno- 
rance. good  u.seforold  negatives,  then,  is  to  regard 
them  as  a rul)bish  heap  in  which  one  or  two  gems  lie 
buried,  and  to  institute  a hunt.  -Photoyruphy. 


IN  THE  HATFIELD  lIEHBEm’  DAYTON 

FIK.ST  PRIZE  — BEOIWERS'  I OMPETITION 


Make  Your  Summer's  Work  Count 

The  photographic  season  of  l!tl8  is  now  well  under 
way.  S'acation-days  are  approaching  rapidly,  and 
thoii.sands  of  amateurs  are  haying  new  cameras  or 
overhauling  old  ones  in  anticipation  of  summer-outings. 
This  year  the  vacation-days  will  be  tinged  by  the 
sond)erness  of  the  titanic  struggle  in  Euroiie.  Some 
(jf  us  may  still  be  able  to  feel  happy  and  care-free; 
but  most  of  us  have  felt  the  sting  of  war,  and  in  eoii- 
sequenee  will  use  our  cameras  as  a panacea  for  many 
a heartache.  However,  this  iloes  not  mean  that 
camera-activities  should  he  shrouded  in  gloom.  'I'here 
are  too  many  sufferers  for  one  camerist  lo  seek  sym- 
pathy from  otliers  wlio  may  know  even  deeper  sorrow. 
It  is  our  duty — our  privilege — to  wear  a smile.  The 
deadliest  di.sease  is  not  more  contagious  than  a 
smile.  Therefore,  whatever  may  fje  the  cross  we 
bear,  let  us  devote  our  cameras  this  year  to  work 
that  will  ease  our  own  jiain  and  that  of  others. 

To  reap  the  greatest  mental  and  physical  beneht 
from  this  summer's  idiotographic  work,  every  amateur 
should  pledge  hinrself  to  do  liis  very  best — to  lose 
himself  for  the  time  being  in  the  joy  of  true  accom- 
plishment. Itead  and  study  the  .standard  liooks  on 
tecimical  and  artistic  [)liotography.  Through  the 


Iihotographic  magazines,  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  thoughts  and  work  of  other  camerists.  Best  of 
all,  go  to  nature. 

Xo  more  beautiful  example  of  this  very  idea  can 
be  found  than  the  |)rose-poem.  " 'J'he  Lake.  " by 
Frederick  B,  Hodges,  in  this  issue.  .\uy  camerist 
who  can  see  an<l  feel  that  which  Mr.  Hodges  has  ex- 
pressed with  his  camera  and  pen,  will  know  that 
nature  is,  indeed,  the  sovereign  panacea. 

The  usual  ty])e  of  vacat ion-sua))shots  should  he  in 
e\idence  as  ever;  but  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  each  picture  is  as  good  as  it  can  be  made. 
I'articularly  all  snai)sliots  of  grou])s  should  be  handled 
carefully  becau.se  iu  these  days,  familiar  faces  should 
he  rei)roduced  more  faithfull,\'  than  ever  before,  d'he 
reason  is  obvious.  Scenes  of  boating,  camping  and 
picnic-parties  merit  due  attention.  Xo  matter  how 
exuberant  the  grou])  may  be,  make  sure  timt  each 
face  is  clearly  defined.  'I’here  is  no  need  to  let  this 
extra  attention  mar  the  hilarity  of  the  oeeasiou. 
Fach  i>ieture  may  be  maile  as  usual;  but  at  the  mo- 
ment of  exposure  be  sure  that  the  eamera  is  foeu  ,ed 
correctly,  that  the  right  stoj)  and  shutter-speed  are 
set  anil  that  tlie  ei|uii)meut  is  well  in  hand. 

Tins  summer,  it  will  be  well  to  conserve  drv|ilates. 
roll-film  and  tilni-|)ack.  By  this  I uie;m.  to  avoid 
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the  necessity  to  make  three  exposures  of  one  subject 
in  order  to  obtain  one  printable  negative.  In  the 
past  we  have  been  altogetlier  too  prodigal  witli  our 
photographic  supplies.  Now  is  the  time  to  eliminate 
all  hit-or-miss  methods.  From  now  on,  we  should 
read,  study  and  experiment  until  we  can  obtain  a 
satisfactory  picture  at  every  exposure.  It  can  be 
done  and  is  done;  but  more  of  us  mu.st  do  it  unless 
we  would  have  photography  Ijecome  prohibitive  in 
cost.  The  same  suggestion  applies  to  all  types  of 
daylight  and  gaslight  i)apers.  If  every  camerist  will 
make  up  his  mind  not  to  waste  one  extra  plate  or 
one  extra  sheet  of  paper,  I am  sure  that  he  will  do 
better  work  and,  at  the  .same  time,  practice  true 
economy — for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Obviously,  the  foregoing  remarks  apply  with  par- 
ticular force  to  the  proper  use  of  photographic  chemi- 
cals. Although  progre.ss  has  been  made,  it  is  still 
too  early  in  the  general  chemical  situation  to  assume 
that  we  are  amply  provided  for  with  regard  to  im- 
portant developers.  By  economy,  we  can  all  obtain 
our  rightful  share;  but  by  waste,  we  will  force  a situa- 
tion that  will  be  very  unpleasant  for  all  concerned. 
There  are  other  photographic  chemicals  that  mu.st 
be  used  sparingly  and,  in  fact,  every  amateur  should 
make  up  his  mind  at  once  to  avoid  all  careless  or  waste- 
ful methods.  All  needless  experimenting  should  be 
stopped  for  the  present,  and  such  chemicals  as  we 
use  should  be  made  to  yield  maximum  results.  Much 
can  be  done  by  making  up  all  formulas  carefully  and 
with  due  regard  to  their  ingredients.  Even  as  in 
cooking,  so  in  photography,  there  are  ways  to  accom- 
plish tlie  .same  result  with  a minimum  of  material. 

The  beginner  in  photography  is  just  as  well  able 
to  help  the  general  situation  as  the  advanced  worker. 
In  fact,  the  novice  is  more  apt  to  waste  material  than 
the  more  experienced  camerist.  However,  he  has  it 
in  his  ])ower  to  master  photograi>hy  and  to  enjoy  its 
pursuits  at  relatively  no  greater  outlay  than  the  pro- 
fessional if  he  will  but  devote  the  necessary  time  and 
thought  to  the  problem.  This  summer,  he  shouhl 
strive  as  never  before  to  make  each  picture  count, 
to  eliminate  all  waste  and  thereby  to  gain  greater 
pleasure  and  permanent  succe.ss.  Every  sincere  effort 
that  the  beginner  makes  comes  back  to  him  threefold 
in  the  sati.sfaction  to  do  a thing  well.  It  should  be- 
come a matter  of  i)riuci])le.  d'he  owner  of  a Brownie 
should  take  the  .same  active  interest  as  the  owner  of 
a reffecting-camera.  ,\s  a nation  we  are  ju.st  begin- 
ning to  a])])reciate  the  vital  importance  of  economy, 
thrift  ami  unity.  Photography  plays  an  important 
])art  in  our  lives  and  it  merits  the  .same  attention 
that  we  bestow  on  other  activities.  Let  us  get  to- 
gether and  make  this  summer's  ])hotographic  work 
count—  the  eff'orf  is  eminently  worth  while, 

A.  II.  B. 

Will  You  Do  It? 

Ai/niouou  the  following  suggestion  appeare<l  in  the 
April  Puoto-Eh-X,  I am  repeating  it  here  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  active  co-(jperation  of  beginners  as  well 
as  advanced  workers.  .Vs  the  days  ])as.s,  "our  boys" 
neeil  our  sup])ort  more  and  more.  Pictures  of  home — 
aceom])anied  by  cheerful  let  tens — will  do  more  to  main- 
tain the  s])irit  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  t han  any t hing 
else  that  we  can  do.  "Early  in  the  war  our  English 
frienils  fornual  an  organization  of  amateur  i>hotog- 
raphers  to  siii>i)ly  to  their  .soldiers  ]>ietures  of  home, 
friends  and  loved  ones.  'Phis  movement  is  said  to  be 
a pronounced  success  and  that  it  heartens  the  .soldiers 
as  nothing  el.se  does.  d'hi>usands  of  our  boys  are  leav- 
ing the  Fnited  States  for  the  lirst  lime  and  home  ties 


are  not  and  cannot  be  sev'ered  when  pictures  from  home 
reach  the  soldier  or  sailor  regularly.  The  way  is  very 
simple.  If  you  have  a friend  who  is  overseas  or  some- 
where in  camp  make  a few  pictures  of  his  mother  and 
father,  wife  and  child,  his  friends  and  even  of  his  dog. 
If  your  friend  has  a loyal  girl-friend  who  is  doing  her 
part  for  him  by  knitting  a warm  sweater  or  muffler, 
call  and  make  an  informal  picture  of  her — just  a snap- 
shot of  her  on  the  street  will  bring  him  happiness.  In 
short,  keep  your  soldier  or  sailor  friend  up-to-date  and 
in  touch  with  the  home-activities  that  he  knows  and 
loves  so  well.  This  coming  summer  promi.ses  to  be 
the  most  critical  one  of  the  entire  war.  Our  boys 
should  feel  that  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
Ihiited  States  is  working  day  and  night  to  supply  the 
mental  and  physical  needs  of  the  army  and  the  navy. 
There  can  be  no  more  convincing  proof  than  that  sup- 
plied by  pictures.  During  the  spring  and  summer  will 
you  see  to  it  that  at  least  one  soldier  or  sailor  receives 
pictures  from  home  regularly.^  Think  of  the  many 
snapshots  you  will  make.  One  extra  print  from  each 
negative  will  bring  happiness  to  a man  who  is  fighting 
to  protect  all  that  you  love  and  cheri.sh.” 

A.  H.  B. 

The  Camera  of  the  Future 


We  venture  to  think  that  among  the  many  develop- 
ments in  photographic  apparatus  after  the  war,  greater 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  ultra-portable  type  of 
camera,  which  is  extensively  used  by  workers,  both 
amateur  and  professional,  and  has  established  itself 
very  firmly  to  the  partial  exclusion  of  larger  types. 
The  present  ervcellence  of  the  best  class  of  these  minia- 
ture cameras  is  due  in  a great  measure  to  the  develop- 
ment of  kinematography,  and  for  this  purpose  we  have 
es.sentially  a smaller  outfit  than  is  yet  on  the  market 
for  ordinary  use,  and  the  technical  excellence  of  the 
results  is  daily  demonstrated  by  enlarging  the  tiny 
pictures  on  to  the  screen  to  a size  of  l‘-2  by  1)  feet  or 
more.  In  the  show-ca.ses  of  the  motion-picture  theatre 
we  see  It)  by  8 prints  of  incidents  in  the  various  plays 
made  by  enlargement  from  original  negatives  no  larger 
than  1 by  % in.,  and  these  eidargements  are  virtually 
indistinguishable  from  prints  made  from  10  by  8 nega- 
tives taken  directly  with  a large  outfit.  Some  years 
ago  a camera  was  i>ut  on  the  market  taking  such  very 
tiny  i)ictures.  and  it  enjoyefl  a certain  flegree  of 
])opularity.  I'nfortunately,  it  was  not  of  the  high- 
])recision  class,  and  was  considered  more  as  an  ingenious 
toy  than  a .serious  instrument.  If  such  a camera  pos- 
ses.sed  a modern  E/ .‘5..5  auastigmat  lens  of  very  short 
focus,  say  1 ' o inches,  working  on  a film  of  1 by  % inches, 
its  value  as  an  instrument  of  ])recision  would  be  very 
high,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  results  should  not 
be  every  bit  as  good  technically  as  those  produced  by  a 
kinematograph  outfit.  Such  a very  short  focus  lens 
would  have  enormous  de])th  at  full  a])erture,  increasing 
the  range  of  instantaneous  work;  the  grain  of  the 
negative — the  limiting  factor  in  enlargement — should 
not  be  more  trouble.some  than  in  the  case  of  kinemato- 
gra])h  film,  while  the  (luestion  of  design  of  the  shutter 
and  other  fittings  should  pre.sent  no  insuperable  techni- 
cal difficulty.  To  juit  any  outfit  on  the  market,  two 
things  would  be  necessary — the  demanil,  and  the 
power  to  sup])ly  the  demand.  The  continued  progress 
of  the  motion-picture  industry  has  made  such  an 
instrument  a (|uestion  of  practical  politics,  and  the 
l)resent  uneciualed  demand  for  the  ubicpiitous  vest- 
pocket  camera  inclines  us  to  the  belief  that  the  demand 
is  already  there.  The  (|uestion  of  supply  is  limited 
only  by  the  wm'.-  The  Amateur  I’hotoyra pher. 
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SATISFYING  THE  INNEH  MAN 


NATHANIEE  E.  BHOOKS 


SECOND  PKIZE  — BEGINNERS  COMPETITION 


Celluloid  Lacquer  for  Camera  Brass-work 

An  excellent  varnish,  or  lacfjuer,  for  the  hrass-work 
of  a camera,  enlarger,  or  other  photographic  a|)paralu.s, 
according  to  a correspondent  in  The  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher, can  he  made  by  the  following  simple  formula: — 
Celluloid  'it)  gr.,  acetone  1 oz.,  amyl  alcohol  1 oz. 
The  great  advantage  of  this  celluloid  varnish  is  that 
it  can  he  used  "cold.''  The  quantities  given  above 
would  he  sufficient  for  a considerable  amount  of  work, 
as  the  coating  only  needs  to  he  ap[)lied  thiidy;  for 
the  average  amateur's  requirements,  half  or  even  a 
quarter  of  the  amount  should  j)rove  ample.  It  may 
be  a<lded  that  this  lacquer  can  he  stored  indefinitely 
in  a well-stojjpered  bottle, 

.Straight  Talk  From  An  Expert 

In  tank-development,  no  matter  what  the  receplacle 
is,  no  definite  time  can  he  given  as  to  the  length  of 
time  of  development,  as  the  quality  of  ;i  negative  that 
pleases  one,  does  not  [dease  another.  It  is  necessary 
to  mix  your  flevelojier  right  and  also  to  have,  as  nearly 
as  ])ossihle.  the  right  temperature,  as  temperature 
gives  quality.  I'he  [jutting  of  plates  in  the  develo[)er 
and  the  setting  of  an  alarm-chick,  or  the  grinding  of 
two  [lounds  of  cotfee.  or  the  starting  of  a vicirola  or 
the  setting  of  a number  of  rat-tra|)S  is  all  right.  I’ul 
all  the  machinery  at  work  that  you  wish,  hut  take  your 
[ilates  out  when  you  think  that  they  are  done,  and 
loot:  at  them.  Where  one  is  constantl.\'  making  nega- 
tives unfler  the  same  conditions  and  the  negatives  are 
develo[ied  in  a tank,  and.  during  the  develo[inienl  the 
[ihotographer  wants  to  have  his  time  employed,  it  is 
very  convenient  to  have  some  signal  to  notify  him 


that  a given  [leriod  of  time  has  ela|)sed.  d'hat  will 
give  him  anqile  time  to  go  lo  the  darkroom  and  examine 
his  plates  before  they  are  overdevelo|)ed.  It  also 
gives  him  time  to  look  them  all  over  during  the  develop- 
ment and  take  them  out  when,  in  his  judgment,  he 
thinks  that  they  are  ready. 

.\n  Kvi:i(Y-I).\y  Worker. 

Ebonizing  Wood 

Freni  II  jiolishing  is  generally  beyond  the  skill  of  the 
average  man,  and  some  other  finish  becomes  desirable. 
I find  thaf  for  [ihofograiihic  a[i|)aratus  that  is  home- 
made nothing  looks  neater  t han  a dull  ebony-finish,  and 
this  it  is  easy  to  give,  by  [iroceedmg  in  the  following 
way.  If  there  are  any  cracks  to  be  filled  U|i,  a mixture 
of  negative-varuisb  and  lanqiblack  to  the  consisteniA' 
of  stiff  [Uitly  should  be  used,  and  wben  this  is  quite 
hard  and  dr.\'  the  surface  of  the  whole  of  the  work  must 
be  smoothed  down  with  line  glas.s-iiaper.  It  is  then 
ready  to  be  ebonized,  the  first  step  towards  whu-h  is  the 
a[i[)hcation  of  a hot  .saturated  solution  of  [lota.ssium 
bichromate.  It  should  be  a|i])lied  sparingly,  using  a 
stiff  brush  for  fhe  [luiqiose,  and  the  sur|ilus  carefully 
wi[)cd  off  with  a rag:  leaving  the  surface  of  the  wood 
well  impregnated.  When  the  bichromate  is  ipiite  dry, 
or  rather  a day  or  two  afterwards,  the  wood  is  brushed 
over  in  a similar  manner  with  a hot  strong  solution  of 
gallic  acid.  'I'he  action  of  this  is  to  turn  the  surface  a 
fine  lilack  color.  When  this  is  dry,  if  the  color  is 
suflicientlv  e\'en,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to 
rub  it  will]  a rag  containing  a trace  of  oil.  Imt  if  thelirsl 
o[)eralion  has  left  it  at  all  uneven,  the  wood  shoiihl  be 
rubbed  o\’er  again  with  tbe  glass-|)a|ier  and  the  opera- 
tion of  staining  re|iealed  lb  S.  W .mie  in  Photograjihg. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

Subscribers  and  regular  readers  wishing  information 
upon  any  point  in  connection  with  their  photographic 
work  arc  invited  to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address 
all  inquiries  to  Correspondence  Department,  Photo-Era, 
S67  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  If  a personal  reply 
is  desired,  enclose  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope. 

C.  Y. — To  sensitize  self-toning  paper  which  will 
require  fixing  only  to  finish  it,  float  the  paper  for  two 
minutes  before  drying  on  a solution  containing  gold 
chloride,  (id  grains;  annnonium  chloride,  r-20  grains; 
water,  30  ounces.  When  dry,  sensitize  on  silver 
nitrate.  3 ounces;  distilled  water.  Hi  ounces.  Add 
enough  liquid  ammonia  (.880)  to  flissolve  the  precipi- 
tate first  formed,  and  add  enough  water  to  make  the 
.solution  up  to  20  ounces.  Float  the  paper  for  three 


is  hypo.  Immediate  thorough  washing  may  remove 
the  crystals;  but  if  staining  has  set  in,  there  is  no 
sati.sfactory  way  to  remedy  the  defect.  By  all 
means  throw  away  the  fixing-bath  or  increase  the  bulk 
by  the  addition  of  more  water  and  the  various  chemicals 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  alum  used. 

('.  C.  R. — The  usual  way  to  use  any  camera 
for  home-portraiture  is  to  employ  as  large  a stop 
as  possible,  because  you  need  the  largest  amount  of 
illumination  and  speed — not  only  for  the  best  artistic 
results,  but  in  order  to  shorten  the  exposure  as  much  as 
po.ssible  to  obviate  any  possible  movement  of  the 
sitter.  To  insert  a small  diaphragm,  as  you  suggested 
doing,  would  be  to  make  the  portrait  excessively 
sharp  and  inartistic,  and  unnecessarily  prolonging  the 
exposure,  thereby  causing  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  sitter  and  an  obviously  unsuccessful  result.  As 
to  photographing  distant  views  and  using  the  “uni- 
versal Focus"  we  refer  you  to  the  article  on  “The 
Bother  to  Focus,"  published  in  Photo-Era,  October 


A STATELY  J'AIR 

THIRD  PRIZE  — REGINNERS'  CO.MPETITION 


•lULIUS  GORDON 


minutes  and  dry.  Paper  prcjiared  in  this  nianncr 
will  keep  aliout  a week.  Fix  in  hypo,  o ounces;  water. 
20  ounces.  'I'he  additifui  of  14  grains  silver  iodide  is 
an  im])rovemcnt.  We  have  no  formula  of  this  sort 
for  sensitizing  fabrics,  Init  a test  of  the  one  given 
for  this  i)uri)f)se  would  be  interesting.  Before  ai)plyiug 
a .sensitizer  the  fabric  should  be  thoroughly  washed  in 
hot  water,  ironed  and  sizeil  to  prevent  the  image  from 
sinking  into  the  material,  d'he  size  consists  of: 
gelatine,  .‘>0  grains;  common  salt,  .50  grains;  magnesium 
lactate,  .50  grains;  water,  10  ounces.  Soak  for  two  or 
three  minutes  and  <lr\’  t horonghl,\-.  The  ordinary 
sensitizers  of  fabiics  are  for  toTiing,  fixing  and  washing 
like  P,  O.  P.  Sensitize  for  three  minutes  in  silver 
nitrate,  2.5  grains;  water.  1 o\ince.  Immerse  for  a 
minute  in  citric  acid.  50  grains;  sugar,  .50  grains; 
water,  20  ounces.  Dry  in  the  dark. 

A.  L.  II.  'I'he  white  fro.sted  appearance  about 
the  edge.s  of  your  negatives  after  drving,  following 
the  use  of  a lixing-balh  containing  too  much  alum,  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  too  great  hardening  jire- 
vented  thorough  removal  of  the  h\ po  in  the  usual 
length  of  lime.  In  other  words,  the  cr\'stalliza1ion 


number.  1917.  'Po  do  this,  would  not  be  possible 
with  the  use  of  a large  diaphragm.  However,  the  use 
of  a diaphragm — not  necessarily  the  largest — for 
portraiture  or  single  figures  out  of  doors,  is  advisable, 
liarticularly  on  dark  days  and  when  operating  the 
camera  instantaneously,  without  the  u.se  of  the  tripod 
or  without  resting  the  camera  on  a firm  base.  The 
choice  of  size  of  diaphragm  for  this  ])urpose  should 
be  determined  by  your  own  artistic  judgment,  and 
consiileration  of  the  technical  results. 

,1.  M. — The  best  way  for  you  to  do  is  to  read  the 
back  numbers  of  Photo-Era  which  contain  articles 
on  the  subject  about  which  you  inquire.  The  idea 
of  enlarging  a motion-picture  film  is  feasible  and 
sini[)lc.  Some  workers  u.se  their  own  cameras  for 
this  i)urpo.se,  provided  the  film  can  be  placed  behind 
the  lens,  .\lmost  every  manufacturer  of  printing- 
jiaper  ])ublishes  a liooklet  on  “ IIome-Fnlargements, 
so  that  ,\ou  wouhl  not  have  to  purcha.se  an  expensive 
e((uipment  for  this  ])nr[>ose.  ^ Our  lens  is  first-class, 
provided  the  focus  is  not  too  long;  yoti  forget  to 
mention  this  item  in  your  letter.  Clear-cut  motion- 
pictures  generally  yield  \ery  satisfactory  enlargements. 
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THE  PICTUKE  CKITKTZEl)  THIS  MONTH 


turbing  composition  must  be  simplifie<l.  Trimming' off 
the  left  side  of  the  picture  by  a vertical  cut  some  half 
inch  to  the  left  side  of  the  moon  leaves  a pleasing  iianel, 
or  trimming  off  the  right  side  by  a vertical  cut  close  to 
the  left  side  of  the  building  gives  a pleasing  compo- 
sition: but  particularly  for  the  second  alternative, 

more  detail,  though  not  too  much,  is  needed  in  the  fore- 
ground. 

ruvRExcE  Pierce. 


The  portion  of  the  tree  to  the  left  adds  nothing  to  the 
picture,  hence  it  should  be  trimmed  away.  This  would 
leave  the  new  moon,  lovely  in  itself,  yet  drawing  tlie 
eye  away  from  the  main  light,  in  the  exact  middle  of 
the  picture.  For  the.se  reasons,  it.  too,  should  be 
trimmed  away,  this  time  from  the  top.  Then  if  tlie 
print  were  .so  made  as  to  lighten  uj)  tlie  foregrouml  a 
l)it.  a pleasing  little  picture  with  tones  more  suggestive 
of  Spring  would  result. 

FeKLAXI)  1).  (tlEPIX. 


The  print  is  good  technically,  but  the  lighting  is 
too  evidently  from  the  setting  sun.  Local  reduction  of 
the  highlights  would  help.  The  tree  at  the  top  of  the 
slightly  sloping  hill  gives  an  unbalanced  effect.  If  the 
free  were  at  the  right  and  the  moon  slightl,\’  to  the  left, 
the  comi)ositiou  would  be  much  better. 

Wilfred  Hkkmax. 


It  is  interesting  to  record  that  our  well-ineauing 
contributing  critics  erred  ingloriously  by  failing  to  notice 
the  impossilile  moon.  To  be  sure.  Mr.  Morse — him- 
self an  eminently  keen  observer  and  photograiihic 
expert — di.scovered  that  the  moon  was  inserted  by  the 
photographer — faked,  in  fact;  but  not  one  of  the  eight 
critics  of  Mr.  Davis's  cleverly  deceptive  eveuing- 
laudscape  noticed  that  the  young  moon  occupies  a, 
wrong  place  in  the  evening  (western)  sky  and,  most  of 
all.  that  the  horns  arc  turned  toirnrds  the  sun.  iusteml 
of  (uratj  from  it  as  they  should  be!  This  harmless  little 
joke  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Davis,  strictly  accord- 
ing to  instructions  sent  him  by  the  Kdit<ir  who  wa- 
gered that  the  trick  of  the  faked  moon  wouhl  be 
])as,sed  by  unnoticed.  He  won! 


•\n  .\ppreciation 

I THi.XK  that  your  new  competition  is  a good  on<\ 
chielly  that  one  of  the  best  things  for  a student  to  ilo  is 
to  try  to  imt  his  ideas  on  paper.  It  forces  him  to 
clearer  thinking.  I hope  that  you  will  urge  all  re.al 
students  of  i)hotogra|)hy  to  .semi  in  their  ideas  and 
they  will  get  "their  money's  worth."  whether  they 
ca[)ture  a prize  or  not.  I ;im  glad  to  sec  that  they 
arc  good  sports  and  apiircciate  the  fun. 

\’ours  respectfully, 

Willi  \\i  H I?la(  .\r. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Not  in  recent  years,  certainly  not  since  Theodore 
Eitel  contributed  Ids  niemoraV)Ie  classic,  “The  Forest 
and  the  Camera,"  in  September  Photo-Era,  1910, 
has  Photo-Eicv  had  tlie  privilege  to  present  to  its 
readers  a contribntion  of  so  exalted  a character  as  the 
one  which  embellishes  the  pages  of  the  current  issue. 
In  the  [)resent  instance,  the  writer — Frederick  H. 
Ilodge.s — has  supi)lemented  a superb  series  of  pictorial 
interpretations  of  a chosen  theme,  the  lake,  with  a 
noble  eidogy  in  which  is  expre.ssed,  through  the  lan- 
guage of  a true  poet,  a dee])  and  sincere  love  of  nature. 
tVhoever  reads  this  glowing  tribute  to  the  sparkling 
jewel  in  Nature’s  diadem,  will  experience  a rare  joy. 
If  he  be  an  artist  of  the  camera — and  the  exce])tious 
will  be  few — he  may  find  that  he  never  a])preciateil 
the  true  beauty  and  significance  of  the  lake  that 
tem])tefl  merely  his  technical  skill.  He  never  sto]>peil 
long  enmigh  to  be  im])ressed,  in  a s])iritual  way.  by 
the  work  of  the  Divine  Creator,  who  would  speak  to 
him  in  a language,  loving  and  true  as  a mother  to  her 
child.  He  will  read,  again,  the  story  of  the  lake, 
expressed  so  touchingly  by  Mr.  Hodges,  and  draw 
inspiration  so  that  when,  camera  in  hand,  he  stands 
once  more  at  the  sliore  of  the  lake  whose  lovely  con- 
tours he  once  impressed  upon  a ])late.  he  will  linger,  and 
driid<  dee])  and  long  of  the  new  beauties  which  open 
nj)  before  him — prepared  to  understand  and  to  inter- 
|)ret ! This,  to  him,  will  lie  a new  and  joyous  experience 
and  the  residtant  picture  will  be  a poetic  revelation 
as  well  as  an  artistic  achievement. 

,\s  to  the  ])ictures  that  were  intended  to  exjiress 
the  emotions  of  the  word-jiainter,  they  are  the  work 
of  his  son,  ,\therton  Hodges.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  to  what  degree  the  two  artists  have  col- 
laborated. ,\s  the  Composer  weds  the  music  to  the 
words  of  the  jioet.  .so  here  the  jiictorial  artist  puts  into 
material  form  the  mental  pictures  of  his  associate. 
.\lthough  these  camera-] lictnres  evince  a sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  several  themes,  an  artistic 
tenpierament  and  amjile  technical  skill,  it  might  be 
more  interesting  for  the  intelligent  reailer  to  form  his 
own  estimate  of  their  succe.ss,  as  ]iictorial  inter]ireta- 
tions.  than  to  be  infiuenced  by  the  o]iinion  of  another. 

Data:  “The  Evening-Lake.  ’ frontis])iece  and  front- 
cover — Se]itemlier,  clear  and  briglit.  .)  p.m.  <S  x Itt 
Century  No.  '2  view-camera;  Pi' g'ii't'I'  Harlot  Single 
\ iew-Lens;  sto]),  F/9;  H.  & .1.  No.  1 color-screen; 
Sxltl  Eastman  Portrait-Film;  ])vro;  1 ‘2.)  second; 
eontaet-])i'int.  .Vrtura  Iris.  Grade  sidiject — Little 

M (lose  Lake.  up]ier  New  York  State.  "The  Morning- 
Lake,”  ]iage  282 — Se])tember,  bright.  S.tiu 
8x11)  Century  view-camera;  9Cj-ineh  I?.  lx  L. 
I’last  ignia t ; sto]i,  F,  22;  Cramer  Isos  No.  .‘3  color- 
screen;  Eastman  I’ortrait-Film;  ]iyro;  1 .)  second; 
Artnra  cont aet-]irint ; subject — Little  Moose  Lake. 
“Lake  of  Mystery,"  ]iage  28.‘3 — October,  cloudy,  but 
bright,  5 P.Ji.;  8.x  10  view-camera;  12’2-ineh  Harlot 
Single  \ iew-Lens;  sto]i,  F'  18;  15.  & .1.  No.  7,  color- 
screen;  8x  10  Eastman  I’ortrait-Film;  ]iyro;  .‘5 
seconds;  contact-]irint  on  .\/,o.  Grade  15,  Double 
Weight;  subject-  Big  Moose  Lake.  “'I'he  Lake  of 
Imagination,”  ]iage  28.1-  -Inly,  cloudy  bnt  bright, 
2.:50  P.M.  X 10  \ iew-camera ; llW"'!'*'!'  'E  IF  lens; 


sto]),  F’/.‘52;  no  color-screen;  8x10  Eastman  Film; 
])yro;  1 .5  second;  contact-print,  ,\rtura  Iris;  subject — 
Fourth  Lake,  from  Bald  Mountain.  “The  Lake  of 
the  Forest  from  the  Shore,”  page  286 — September, 
sunlight.  3. ,‘50  p.m.;  8x10  view-camera;  12j^-inch 

Harlot  Single;  stop,  F'  18;  no  color-screen;  1/10 
second;  8 x 10  Eastman  F’ilm;  pyro;  Artura  contaet- 
]irint;  subject — F’ly-Pond.  “Lake  of  the  Forest 

from  the  Distant  Mountain,”  page  287 — August 
sunlight,  3 p.m.;  8x  10  view-camera;  14j/^-inch  R.  R. 
lens;  stop,  F 1.5;  no  color-screen;  8x10  Stanley 
])late;  ]).vro;  Artura  contact-print;  subject — Darts 
Lake  from  Slide-Off  Mountain.  “The  Lake  of 
Reality,”  page  288 — July,  gray  day,  cloudy;  2 p.m.; 
8x10  view-camera;  tlM-inch  15.  & L.  Plastigmat; 
stoji,  Fk  22;  Cramer  Fso  HI  color-screen;  3^  seeond; 
8x  10  Standard  Ortho;  hydro;  .Artura  contact-print; 
subject — Little  Moose  Lake. 

In  the  management  of  an  unusually  difficult  subject, 
a young  girl  clad  in  white,  jiage  291.  Mr.  A.  15.  Hargett 
has  dis])layed  praiseworthy  judgment.  The  lighting 
and  fleshtones  are  good;  so  is  the  xvay  in  which  the 
flowers  are  used  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  white 
dress.  The  little  girl  is,  obviously,  posing  for  her 
portrait,  which  is  more  of  a success  than  the  role  of 
flower-girl — a genre,  which  would  seem  to  demand  some 
definitely  distinguishing  po.se  or  expression.  Perhaps 
the  child  is  acting  the  part  of  flower-girl  at  some  fair, 
and  has  stepped  into  a well-lighted,  nearby  corridor 
to  pose  before  the  camera,  A screen  might  have  been 
used  to  advantage  in  slightly  suliduing  the  obtrusively 
white  .socks  and  slippers — but  one  should  be  thankful 
that  the  child’s  head  is  not  disfigured  by  a large  and 
ungainly  xvhite  hair-ribbon.  Data:  June,  2 p.m.; 

light  from  window  and  reflector;  5x7  Premo;  llj^- 
inch  Versar  lens;  sto]).  F/6;  i/5  second;  5x7  Hammer 
Special;  pyro.  Hammer  formula;  contact-print  on 
Prof.  Cyko  Glossy;  develo]ied  with  hydro-metol, 
Cyko  formula. 

The  newsboy.  ])age  293,  is  ])ictorially  an  a])propriate 
conpianion  to  the  little  girl  ]iicttired  by  Mr.  Hargett. 
He.  too,  sto])]ied  in  his  activity  and  posed  for  his 
portrait.  The  swarthy  skin  betrays  his  southern 
European  ancestry;  yet  the  artist’s  technical  skill 
has  con(|uered  the  obstacles  of  strongly  accented 
contrasts.  'I'he  backgronnd,  unfortunately,  has  been 
neglected,  as  shown  by  the  broad  white  ]iaths  which 
a little  work  on  the  negative  would  have  lowered  in 
key.  Data:  .August.  5 p.m.;  bright  yellow  sun; 

5 X 7 Century  view-camera;  rear-lens  of  7-inch  Goerz 
Dagor;  sto]>,  L.  S.  16;  1 25  second;  5 x 7 Polychrome 
])late;  ])yro-.xoda;  Azo  contact-])rint. 

One  of  the  most  ])leasing  ])astoral  scenes  that  have 
a])])eared  in  these  ](ages  is  to  be  credited  to  the  artistic 
aiiility  of  .Mr.  C.  .\.  I5crry,  page  29-t.  The  immediate 
foreground,  in  the  shadow  of  a nearby  tree,  and  the 
admirable  tone-values  contribute  greatly  to  the  well- 
being of  the  com])osilion  which,  however,  lacks  char- 
acter in  the  ])resent  em]»ty  sky  to  be  called  complete. 
Data:  .Vngnst,  2.30  p.m.;  clear,  full  sun;  double- 

extension 5x7  folding  view-camera;  73^-ineh, 
rectilinear;  sto]>.  F'/8;  1 25  second;  Seed  s Orthonon; 
M.  (L  tube's;  contact  Cyko  ])rint. 


In  heaiity  of  theme,  ricliness  of  color  and  general 
artistic  treatment,  the  wood-interior  of  Rudolf 
Eickemeyer,  page  "297,  is  a masterpiece  of  pictorial 
photography.  ^Vith  the  soul  of  a true  artist,  he  has 
invested  an  every-day  snl>ject  with  rare  poetic  feeling. 
The  woods  appear  to  glow  and  vibrate,  as  if  eager  to 
speak  and  tell  a wondrous  story  of  forest-life — sun- 
shine, music,  joy,  tragedy. 

Although  clouds  are  -popularly  Ijelieved  only  to 
serve  as  indispensable  adjuncts  to  the  sky  in  a beautiful 
landscape,  they  can  be  used  to  constitute  complete 
pictures  in  themselves,  as  demonstrated  by  William  S. 
Davis  in  his  illuminating  essav,  “ Clouilscapes,"  ])ages 
298  to  303. 

The  pictures  of  bird-life.  ])age  30.5,  30ti  and  307, 
are  presented  as  examples  of  what  the  Editor  consiilers, 
in  every  sense,  the  i)erfection  of  bird-)>hotography. 
They  are  three  of  about  100  etpially  admirable  ))hoto- 
graphs  that  illustrate  the  incomparably  successful 
book  on  the  subject,  by  Francis  Hobart  Herrick, 
reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  It  contains  a com- 
plete description  of  the  author's  method  of  jjhoto- 
graphing  song-birds.  In  justice  to  the  beauty  of  the 
original  halftones  which  embellish  IMr.  Herrick's 
book,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  illustrations,  referred 
to  here,  were  printed  from  electrotypes,  courteously 
lent  us  by  the  publishers,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

George  S.  Seymour,  a resident  of  Chicago,  with  a well- 
develojjcd  enthusiasm  for  ijliotography,  as  a pastime, 
journeyed  to  Massachusetts,  last  year,  and  visited 
the  landmarks  of  Boston  and  vicinity.  .Vmong  his 
most  cherished  .souvenirs  of  that  visit,  he  prizes  his 
picture  of  the  home  of  Louisa  AI.  Alcott,  author  of 
“Little  Women,  " in  Concor<l.  page  308.  It  is  a 
snapshot  made  from  the  roailsi<le,  the  light  being  un- 
favorable at  the  time.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a typical 
and  pleasing  view  of  the  famous  homestead,  yet 
scarcely  less  interesting  than  the  verses  that  appear 
below  it — the  product  of  our  poet-camerist.  Data: 
August.  1917;  11a.m.;  direct  sun;  3A  Folding  Kodak 
(S}^x.5}/6):  Anastigmat;  stop,  F,  !•>;  1/25  second; 
Eastman  Film;  i).yro. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

In-  our  advanced  notice  of  the  Spirit  of  M'inter  com- 
petition. the  results  of  which  appear  iu  this  issue,  we 
urged  that  the  theme  be  interpreted  with  greater  free- 
dom and  that  the  element  of  human  life  lie  given  greater 
emphasis,  .so  that  the  pictures  might  express  the 
Spirit  of  M inter  obviously  and  convincingly.  It  may 
be  that  camerists  were  not  in  the  customary  mood  for 
picture-making,  with  so  many  calls  coming — from  .so 
many  ilirection.s — for  sympathetic,  patriotic  work. 
Perhaps  it  was  too  much  to  expect  that  tliey  anticipate 
the  typical  winter-time  and  seek  ojiport unities  that 
might  yield  themes  suited  to  a sjiecial  competition.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  entries  were  disa]ipointing  in  number 
and  quality,  ami  tlien  it  was  that  the  thought  asserted 
itself  in  the  Editor's  mind  that  times  had  changed,  and 
customs,  too.  and  never,  [lerhaps,  in  the  world's  liistory, 
with  such  rapidity  as  we  are  witnessing  at  the  present 
moment.  Yet.  we  are  hopeful  and  sliall  continue  in 
our  work,  clinging  to  our  ideals,  and  maintaining  our 
standards.  Let  us  be  cheerful ! 

The  Sihrit  of  Winter  surely  [irevails  in  Alexander 
Murray's  animated  scene  recorded  on  a typical  winter's 
ilay,  page  311.  The  horsedrawn  sleigh,  as  a source 
of  pleasure,  is  fast  becoming  a curiosity.  I'he  days  of 
the  sleighing-party,  as  we  once  knew  them,  are  fast 
disappearing;  yet  enough  lovers  of  the  sport  are  left 
to  fill  a popular  boulevard  on  a jileasant  <lay.  The 


picture  ca]itured  by  Mr.  Murray,  and  which  enabled 
him  to  Avin  the  first  prize,  Avas  made  only  la.st  February. 
The  moment  AA^as  AA'ell  chosen,  and  threatened  monotony 
of  alignment  Avas  aA’erted  by  including  the  sleigh  ail- 
A’ancing  diagonally  from  the  other  side  of  the  principal 
line  of  vehicles.  The  Iaao  horses  nearest  the  spectator 
are  breathing  heavily;  their  exhalations  are  plainly 
A'isible,  so  the  AAeather  must  be  cold.  The  jierspective 
is  Avell  pre.sented  and  the  teflium  of  a long,  straight 
line  of  sleighs  skilfully  reheA-ed.  Data;  February  13, 
1918;  3 P.M.;  no  sun;  1x5  Prenio,  fitted  Avith  B.  & L. 
(iJ-^-inch  Special  I’niAersal;  stop.  F 8;  1 25  second 
4x5  Cramer  Inst.  Iso;  pyro-ainmonia;  8x10  enl.  on 
P.  AI.  C.  Bromide  No.  2,  from  part  of  negatiA’e. 

A i>icture  of  footprints  in  the  snoAV  has  ceaseil  to 
claim  originality  of  iiiAvntion.  It  is  only  Avhen  the 
theme  departs  from  stereotyped  form  of  presentation 
and  makes  an  appeal  l)y  reason  of  something  unusual 
in  pictorial  beauty  or  sympathetic  interest,  that  the 
performance  m<ay  claim  recognition.  The  jArize-en- 
deavor,  by  Elliott  Hughes  Wendell,  page  313,  belongs 
to  this  class.  In  composition,  treatment  and  sugges- 
tion, the  picture  is  triumphant  ami  fills  the  eye  l)y  its 
beauty.  Data;  February  22,  1918;  12,  noon;  bright 
sun;  3ji<^  x 4)^  Revolving  Back  Autt)  Graflex;  9-inch 
P.  it  S.  Single  Semi-Achromatic;  stop,  F 11;  3-time 
ray-filter;  15  .second;  Standard  Orthonon;  Azol  in 
tank;  8 x 10  enl.  on  P.  AI.  (’.  No.  (!. 

Emily  11.  Hayden's  theme  is  only  a luimble  domicile, 
yet  the  point  of  vieAV,  Avith  the  interesting  tree  at  the 
left  as  an  accessory,  yielded  a composition  of  uncon- 
A'entional  design.  The  scene — deA’oi<l,  as  it  is,  of 
A’isible  human  interest — ap])eals  to  the  iTuagination. 
Yet  one  cannot  but  Avish  for  a sign  of  life,  l>e  it  eA’en 
from  a <log  or  a cat,  in  the  large,  gloomy  entrance 
at  the  left.  It  seems  dismal  Avithout;  let  us  hojAe  that 
it  is  not  cheerless  Avithin.  Data;  .lanuary;  a snoAA’y 
day;  box-camera;  Wolleusak  lens,  at  full  oiAening 
(F  4,  5);  Standard  Orthonon;  ray-lilter;  2 seconds; 
eidarged  on  Solar  Bromide. 

Beginners’  Competition 

IIicKBEKT  Dayton  has  succeeded  admirably  in  ]>ro- 
<lucing  a hayiug-.scene  that  is  not  only  harmonious  and 
complete  in  ]>ictorial  design,  but  natural  and  conviuc- 
ing  in  its  arrangemeut.  Page  31 7.  It  is  a common  and 
simple  a(t,  and  the  farmer  is  .seemingly  unconscious 
of  the  artist's  presence.  I'he  management  of  the  light 
(the  selection  of  vicAA-point)  and  the  rest  of  the  tt-ch- 
ni(pie — productive,  as  it  is,  of  admirable  tonal  (pialities 
and  perspective — merit  careful  ins])ection.  Data: 
-Inly:  late  afternoon;  bright  smishine;  3 Kodak 
(3j^  X 5'2)t  <lj;(-inch  B.  N L.  R.R.  lens;  stoj),  F/S; 

1 25  second;  Eastman  film;  pyro-poAvders  iu  tank; 
enlarged  on  F/astman  Royal  Bromide,  from  part  of 
negat  ive. 

In  i)icturiug  the  lil  tie  ei>i.sode  of  babyhood,  |iage  31!t, 
Nathaniel  E.  Brooks  has  shoAAu  commendable  skill. 
Everything  is  in  a pleasingly  high  key;  but  in  Ihe 
effort  to  get  a large  image,  the  cau\era  Avas  useil  loo 
ue.ar  the  subject,  consef|ui-nl  ly  the  background  is  out  of 
draAving  and  nearly  AAithout,  form.  'Phis  might  hav»‘ 
been  aA’oided.  very  largely,  I)A  the  use  of  a smaller  slop 
and.  if  necessary,  a le.ss  raj)id  ex])osure.  Dal  a:  Novem- 
ber. 1917;  about  2 I'.M.;  briglit  light;  !!' t x t*4  Rev. 
Back  'Pel.  (Irallex;  ti' 2-inch  P>.  S;  L.  'Pe.ssar,  F/4,  5; 
stop,  F (i,  3;  I 99  .secouil;  Easiman  Grallex  Film; 
pyro-soda.  in  traA’;  enlargeil  on  .\rtnra  (/arbon  Bhmk 
Buff;  regular  .\rlura  developer  to  aaIucIi  Avas  ailded  20 
oz.  of  Avater,  thus  diluting  it  one-half;  only  one-hall’ 
(('(Hill nurd  nn  jxiijc  -idl) 
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ON  THE  GROUN  D-G  LASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

An  Unexpected  Meeting 

The  following  very  interesting  ejjisode  marked  the 
wedding  of  the  Editor's  son,  Ensign  Herbert  N.  French, 
U.  S.  N.,  at  the  bride's  home,  in  Washington,  L).  C., 
April  20,  last.  Shortly  before  the  ceremony,  the  doors 
of  the  drawing-room  were  closed  while  the  couple  was 
being  photographed,  according  to  arrangements  made, 
unknown  to  the  groom.  As  no  one  seemed  to  know 
the  name  of  the  photograijher,  and  prompted  by  a 
perfectly  natural  curiosity  to  ob.serve  the  operator  at 
his  work,  the  Editor  quietly  entered  the  room:  and 
who  should  be  the  man  behind  the  camera  Init  J.  W. 
Beattie,  for  many  years  a successful  and  pojjular 
demonstrator  of  the  G.  Cramer  Ury-Plate  Company! 
Perceiving  me,  Mr.  Beattie  was  greatly  surprised, 
but  managed  tf>  say:  “Well,  well:  what  brings  you  here, 
Mr.  P'rench.?”  I replied,  carelessly:  “Em  merely  an 
invited  guest.”  The  bridal  couple  di.screetly  said 
nothing:  but  when  Mr.  Beattie,  after  exposing  the 

last  [jlate,  remarked:  “Thank  you:  it’s  all  over,’’ 

the  groom  spoke  up,  addressing  Mr.  Beattie:  “That's 
one  on  you:  Mr.  French  is  my  father.  ” 

Mr.  Beattie  is  now  making  s])ecial  home-sittings  for 
Harris  & Ewing,  the  leading  photograi>hers  of  Wash- 
ington. Only  recently  he  portrayed  a nnmber  of  dis- 
tinguished personages,  including  Charles  M.  Schwab: 
Chairman  Hurley,  of  the  Shipping-Board:  George 

Creel,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Public  Information: 
Dr.  Harry  A.  Garfield,  and  Mrs.  Newton  D.  Baker. 

To  the  Point 

Dear  Editor  op  the  Ground-Gl.\ss:  A friend  of 
mine,  much  interested  in  modern  scnljiture,  has  re- 
cently hung  in  his  home  a fine  iihotograph  of  Rodin’s 
“Le  I^enseur,  ” (The  Thinker),  the  original  of  which, 
as  yon  know',  stands  in  front  of  the  Pantheon,  Paris. 
One  day  his  very  little  girl  was  standing  thoughtfully 
before  the  picture.  “What  do  you  suppose  he  is 
thinking  about,  dearest  'i " asked  her  father.  The  child 
hesitated,  then  rejilied  slowly:  “He’s  lost  his  clothes 
and  is  wondering  where  he’s  going  to  get  .some  more.” 
Yonrs  sincerely,  E.  H.  Watkins. 

The  Penetrating-Power  of  a Lens 

Mr.  Gross’s  “Take  Our  Pictures.  Mister,”  reminds 
me  of  an  amusing  episode  that  occurred  .several  years 
ago,  as  1 was  coming  down  the  hill,  in  North  Cambridge, 
toward  “The  Square.” 

As  1 passed  a yard,  camera  in  hand,  in  which  two 
small  boys  were  jilaying,  one  accosted  me  wdth  the 
usual  salutation,  “Take  My  Picture  Mister”.^  By 
W'ay  of  re])ly  I ventured,  “Oh,  it  would  be  too  hard 
work.”  (Quickly  the  other  little  fellow  spoke  up,  “I 
know  why:  it’s  becan.se  he’s  so  dirty.”  15.  (',.  Auten. 

Illumination  from  Wrong  Sources 

Heversed  lighting  eau.ses  curious  effects,  sometimes, 
and  also  gives  an  entirely  false  inqiression  of  things. 
Take,  for  instance,  a |)crson  or  groiq)  of  persons  on  a 
stage  with  the  only  ilinmination  coming  from  the  foot- 
lights or,  what  is  e(|ually  bad,  from  a flashlight  set  olf 


at  a point  on  a level  with  the  stage-floor.  The  effect 
on  the  faces  is  ghastly,  uncanny. 

The  result  is  similarly  false  and  deceptive,  when  an 
oil-painting  hangs  vertically  on  the  wall  and  is  il- 
lumined by  sunlight  that  is  reflected  upw'ards  from  a 
polished  hardwood-floor.  Of  course,  such  a picture 
may  be  seen  to  better  advantage  at  other  times — at 
night,  by  electric-light  which,  situated  high  up,  strikes 
the  picture  at  an  acute  or  even  right  angle. 

Illustrated  Photographic  Jokes 

The  cartoonist,  hard  put  to  find  themes  for  his 
daily  strips,  is  now'  illustrating  standard  jokes,  and 
occasionally  one  of  photographic  interest,  like  the 
following:  An.swering  a tempting  advertisement,  a 

woman,  accompanied  by  her  very  large  progeny, 
entered  a jihotographer’s  studio,  inquiring: 

“I  see  that  you  specialize  in  children’s  pictures. 
What  do  you  charge.^” 

“Two  dollars  and  a half  a dozen,  madam,”  replied 
the  proprietor  expectantly. 

“Two  fifty  a dozen?  I’ll  have  to  return  later:  I’ve 
only  got  eleven!”  exclaimed  the  caller,  as  she  turned 
and  walked  out  with  her  troop. 

Those  Foreign  War-Terms! 

In  showing  a jihotograph  of  a new'  type  of  German 
gun — a mine-projector  or  mine-thrower  (Minen-werfer) 
in  its  rotogravure-section,  recently,  a prominent  news- 
paper chose  to  display  its  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
enemy-language  and  referred  to  the  new  implement 
of  warfare  as  “Minnewerfer”  (thrower  of  love — 
“Minne”  being  German  for  the  grand  passion).  If 
only  Alinne  instead  of  Minen  (mines)  could  be  thrown, 
interchangeably,  wouldn’t  it  be  great! 

Photographic  Poetry 

There  is  a scarcity  of  good  photographic  verse,  in 
this  country,  that  is  unaccountable.  To  be  sure, 
poets  like  Ina  Gook,  William  Ludlum  and  George 
F.  Seymour  have  contributed  some  highly  meritorious 
poems  to  the.se  pages,  but  there  is  room  for  some  of  the 
cheerful  sort — not  vulgar  trash,  as  we  have  been  obliged 
to  decline  on  several  occasions.  Sometimes,  the  mu.se 
may  guide  a gifted  pen  into  the  field  of  parody,  w'hich, 
if  handled  with  judgment,  will  yield  some  quaint  and 
merry  jingles. 

Here  is  an  Englishman,  Lewis  Carroll,  who,  being, 
first  of  all,  acquainted  w'ith  photographic  w'ays,  has 
written  a {)oem  in  imitation  of  “ Hiawatha,”  of  which 
we  quote  the  opening  lines: 

“From  his  shoulder  Hiawatha 
Took  the  camera  of  rosewood. 

Made  of  sliding,  folding  rosewood: 

Neatly  pul  it  all  together. 

In  its  case  it  lay  compactly. 

Folded  into  nearly  nothing; 

But  he  opened  out  the  hinges. 

Pushed  and  pulled  the  joints  and  hinges. 

Till  it  lookeil  all  squares  and  oblongs. 

Like  a conqilicated  figure 
In  the  second  book  of  Euclid.  ” 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


An  Appreciative  Letter  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Navy  Department 

ASSISTANT  secretary's  OFFICE 

Washington. 

April  12,  1918. 

My  dear  Mr.  French: 

The  Navy  Department  highly  appreciates  the 
service  rendered  by  Photo-Er.v  and  otlier  magazines 
in  presenting  the  appeal  for  binoculars,  sextants  and 
chronometers  needed  for  the  Navy.  The  respon.se 
was  so  great  that  glasses  poured  in  much  more  rapidly 
than  they  could  be  tested  and  acknowledged.  Many 
thousands  have  been  received,  and  as  each  one  must 
be  examined  and,  if  accepted,  the  name  and  address 
of  the  owner  engraved  thereon,  several  weeks’  more  work 
will  be  required  before  all  are  dispo.sed  of. 

I hope  that  your  readers  and  others  who  have  sent 
such  articles  will  be  patient,  as  all  received  will  be 
acknowledged,  and  those  not  available  will  be  returned 
to  their  owners. 

I wish  personally,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Navy,  to 
thank  each  and  every  person  who  has  generously  ten- 
dered us  the  use  of  the  glasses  that  were  so  much  needed, 
and  to  assure  them  that  they  have  rendered  a genuine 
service. 

\’ery  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Franklin  D.  Roosev'elt. 
Wilfred  A.  French,  Esq., 

Editor  and  Publisher,  Photo-Era, 

367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Act  At  Once  for  the  Navy! 

Owing  to  the  immediate  need  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment of  binoculars,  telescopes,  .sextants  and  chro- 
nometers, and  the  fact  that  the  special  optical  glass 
necessary  for  their  construction  cannot  be  procured  in 
sufficient  quantities,  owners  of  such  instruments  are 
earnestly  requested  to  send  them  without  delay,  by 
parcel-post  or  express,  to  Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  care  of  the  Naval 
Observatory,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Telescopes  that  magnify  less  than  six  (6)  times  are 
not  serviceable;  con.sec)uently,  oi)cra-glasses  and  bird- 
glasses,  however  excellent,  lack  the  necessary  magnify- 
ing power  and  are  not  desired.  Every  loyal  and  patri- 
otic American  will  consider  it  not  only  Ins  duty,  but 
a privilege,  to  serve  his  country  in  the  hour  of  grave 
peril.  Non-combatants  can  do  as  much  for  the  nation 
as  the  soldier  at  the  front,  by  assisting  the  govern- 
ment in  every  way  possilde. 

The  Columbia  Photographic  Society 

We  are  pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  Columbia  I’hotographie  Society,  2.526  North 
Broad  Street,  Philadelidna.  The  society  occupies 
the  entire  building,  at  this  address,  and  offers  an  un- 
usually well-equipped  club-house  for  all  kinds  of 
photographic  work.  iUembers  may  enjoy  the  free 
u.se  of  darkrooms,  exhibition  and  lantern-slide  rooms; 


printing-rooms  with  gas  ami  electric  printers;  enlarg- 
ing-room  with  electric  outfit;  fully  equipped  labora- 
tories; modern  studio;  facilities  for  color-photography; 
technical  demonstrations  by  expert  jihotographers; 
illustrated  lectures  by  well-known  travelers;  lantern- 
slide  and  ])rint-interchanges;  a complete  library  of 
photographic  literature;  various  competitions  and  ex- 
hibitions; frequent  outings  to  picturesque  places;  and 
association  with  exiierienced  ami  congenial  workers. 

Readers  of  Photo-Er.v  who  live  in  Philadelphia  will 
do  well  to  write  to  the  secretary  of  the  society  for  further 
particulars.  Visitors  are  invited  to  the  Monday- 
evening meetings  and  lectures  which  liegin  promptly 
at  8.15  and  are  practical  and  interesting. 

The  Kodak  Boycott  in  Germany 

Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  attitude  the  Eng- 
lish photograjihic  jiress  has  taken  towards  German 
photographic  products.  They  may  be  interested  to 
know,  also,  the  j)re.sent  temper  of  the  German  people 
towards  the  products  of  the  nations  opposed  to  them 
in  the  present  war.  We  received  through  the  courtesy 
of  one  of  our  regular  subscribers  in  Sweden,  recently, 
a late  1917  number  of  a prominent  German  photographic 
weekly,  in  which  was  enclosed  a circular,  {not  a photo- 
graphic copy),  printed  in  German  on  orange-colored 
paper.  The  following  is  our  translation,  and  the 
original  arrangement,  of  the  circular; 

Berlin,  October.  1917. 

IT  IS  THE  DUTY 

of  every  German  to  use  only  German  products  and,  in 
this  way,  to  support  German  cameras,  German  dry- 
plates  and  films,  and  German  papers!  Whoever  buys 
the  products  of  an  enemy-industry,  strengthens  the 
economic  power  of  our  enemies. 

GERMANS,  REMEMBER 

for  all  time  that,  with  your  support,  the  .\merican- 
English  Kodak  Company,  before  the  war  with  .\meriea, 
was  able  to  subscribe  50.000,009  marks  towards  the 
war-loan  of  our  enemies! 

THERE  ARE  NO  GERMAN  “KODAKS” 

The  word  “kodak,”  as  a collective  trade-name  for  pho- 
tographic products,  is  incorrect  and  designates  only 
the  manufactures  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 
He  who  speaks  of  a “kodak,”  and  means  only  in  a gen- 
eral way  a photographic  camera,  does  not  realize  that 
with  the  dissemination  of  this  word  he  injures  the  Ger- 
man industry  and  helps  the  .\merican-English  one. 
Unio.n  of  German  .Vm ateur  Fhotographic  Societies. 

Annual  .Meeting  of  Newark  Camera  Club 

■Vt  the  .\nnnal  Meeting,  .Vpril  8,  1918,  the  following 
officers  and  board  of  trustees  were  elected  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1918:  Daviil  Bridge,  presi'lent;  Lyman  Lee, 
vice-presi<lent ; Louis  F,  Bucher,  .secretary;  William 
C.  Graham,  treasurer.  Itoanl  of  Trustees:  W.  E. 
Comi)ton,  .\rlhur  H.  Ibirrow,  .1.  F.  Graether,  N. 


Pierman,  A.  M.  Platt,  H.  A.  Robinson.  H.  C.  Stevens, 
J.  V.  H.  V an  Reyper,  L.  E.  ^Yright.  Probably  at  no 
time  in  its  history  has  greater  interest  been  shown  in 
the  club  than  at  the  present  time.  The  equipment 
is  up-to-date  and  complete.  Xew  members  are  being 
added.  170  pictures  were  entered  in  the  annual 
print-competition  and  150  slides  in  the  lantern-slide 
competition.  Every  Monday  evening  is  set  aside 
as  “Visitors’  Night”  when  all  camera-enthusiasts  are 
invited.  Some  interesting  feature  is  always  arranged 


Southern  California  Camera  Club 
Roll  of  Honor 

It  is  a pleasure  to  record  that  the  Southern  Camera 
Club,  Los  Angeles,  California,  has  a Roll  of  Honor 
composed  of  members  who  are  serving  their  country. 
This  patriotic  action  is  one  that  should  be  emulated  by 
every  camera-club.  History  is  in  the  making,  and  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  photographers  are  helping  to 
make  it  by  placing  their  photographic  knowledge  at 


WSUCH  A TASK  WE  CAN  DEDICATE  OUR.  LIVES 
I AND  OUR  rORTUNES,  EVERYTHING  THAT  WE 
m ARE  AND  EVERYTHING  THAT  WE  HAVE.WITH 
THE  PRIDE  or  THOSE  WHO  KNOW  THAT 
[1  THE  DAY  HAS  COME  WHEN  AMERICA 
7;  IS  PRIVILEGED  TO  SPEND  HER  BLOOD 
a AND  HER  MIGHT  FOR  THE  PRINCIPLES 

St  that  gave  her  birth  and  happiness 

- AND  THE  PEACE  WHICH  SHE  MAS 
TREASURED,  GoD  HELPING  HER, SHE 
rTk  CAN  DO  NO  OTHER. ." 

I I WOODROW  WILSON 


THL  SOUTnLRN  CALIFORNIA 
CAMERA  CLU5 
ROLL  OF  HONOR 
THOSE  MEM5ERS  NOW  SERVING  OUR 
COUNTRY  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  LI5ERTY 
ARE 


SOUTIIEHX  rALIFOHXIA  CAMERA  CLUB  KOLL  OF  HONOR 


for  the.se  evenings,  including  illustrated  lectures  and 
talks,  exhibitions  of  slides,  demonstrations,  etc. 
Outings  and  Saturday  .Vflernoon  Rambles  are  being 
arranged.  The  new  officers  of  the  chib  are  all  "live 
wires"  and,  desinte  tlic  adverse  conditions  that  i>rc- 
vail  at  the  present  time,  the  cluh  is  looking  forwanl 
to  a successful  season.  T'nder  its  auspices,  an  Inter- 
Club  Lantern-Slide  Interchange  has  heen  organized, 
Photographic  societies  in  the  Kastern  states  are  invited 
to  partici])ale.  'I'he  ohject  is  to  furnish  clubs  with 
sets  of  slides  for  deiiKinst ration  and  entertainment, 
Arlhnr  II,  Farrow,  51  Richelieu  Terrace,  Newark, 
has  charge  of  this  work  and  will  gladly  .send  particulars. 


the  disposal  of  the  Government.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  Ml'.  \V.  ('.  Sawyer  of  Los  .Vngeles,  we  reproduce  on 
this  imge  a photograiih  of  the  Roll  of  Honor  of  the 
Southern  Camera  Cluh  which  contains  the  names  of 
members  now  with  the  colors,  and  we  ho[)e  that  this 
will  eneonrage  oilier  camera-clubs  to  liegin,  without 
delay,  their  own  Rolls  of  Honor. 

llooverizing  on  Printing-Paper 

To  the  thrifty  iihotograiihers  eager  to  keep  their 
liafier-bills  down,  we  would  say  that  there  is  nothing 
lielter  lhan  a heavy  paper-weight. 
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Exhibit  of  the  Chicago  Camera  Club 

The  Chicago  Camera  Cliil)  was  fortunate  enough 
to  procure  a gallery  at  the  Chicago  Art  Institute  for 
an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  its  members  lasting 
from  iSIay  9 until  June  7.  This  is  the  first  time 
in  twelve  years  that  the  Art  Institute  has  recognized 
photography  in  this  way,  hut  the  clul)  rose  to  the 
occasion  most  efficiently.  The  .seventy-five  or  more 
prints  that  were  hung  represented  the  best  of  fully 
three  hundred  offerings  and  were  contributed'  liy 
twenty-five  artists. 

One  of  the  most  liberal  c-ontributors  was  Leroy  T. 
Goble,  whose  work  is  very  uneven  thovigh  it  some- 
times reaches  a high  standard.  “Cleon,"  an  at- 
tractive nude  figure  of  a boy,  is  an  illustration  of  this, 
for  the  excessive  contrast  between  the  u]>per  and 
lower  parts  of  the  background  could  well  have  been 
avoided,  “The  Bookworm’’  is  an  interesting  genre- 
study  of  a boy  poring  over  a book,  and  was  i)roi)crly 
given  a prize  last  month  at  the  Hyde  I’ark  A’.  M.  C, 
Others  of  Mr.  Goble's  views  deserving  mention  are: 
“The  House  by  the  Side  of  the  Road,"  “The  Clock- 
Tower,"  a Chicago  River  scene,  and  several  good 
portraits, 

.Another  generous  contributor  was  C.  N.  Bowen, 
some  of  whose  work  arou.sed  much  discussion. 
greenish  tinted  water-scene,  "Moonlight,”  showed 
many  qualities  of  a painting,  the  concentration  of 
interest  being  excellent.  Two  gum-prints,  “Industry" 
and  “The  Open  Bridge,"  both  possilily  taken  in 
Chicago,  were  beyond  ])raise.  Less  satisfactory  were 
Mr,  Bowen’s  three  sepia  portraits — ‘“Easter,"  a 
demure  maid  apparently  at  church,  “Memories," 
a girl’s  head,  and  “Portrait  of  a Friend.”  The  latter, 
a young  man’s  portrait,  was  taken  by  side-light, 
and  both  it  and  “Memories"  gave  the  impression 
that  studio-equipment  had  been  lacking.  ,\t  any 
rate,  the  lighting  was  open  to  improvement. 

-Among  the  contril)utions  of  Paul  Wierum,  president 
of  the  club,  were  noted  a sea.scape  that  was  recently 
successfully  entered  in  one  of  tlie  Photo-Er.v  ]udze 
competitions,  and  “,V  Passing  Shower,”  a creditable 
treatment  of  that  rather  hackneyed  subject,  the 
rainy-day  street-scene.  \ memory  of  old  times  was 
awakeneil  by  the  label  of  the  " Photo- Fellows"  on 
the  latter.  .Another  “Photo-Fellow"  to  exhibit  was 
F.  AI.  Tuckerman,  whose  head,  “The  Dimple,” 
received  much  favorable  comment. 

The  work  of  Gordon  C.  .Vbbott  was  also  very 
favorably  noticed.  His  "Beside  Still  Waters,”  a 
charming  landscape,  was  one  of  several  entered  l>y 
members  of  this  club  at  the  recent  Montreal  exhibit, 
and  it  came  back  with  a first  prize.  .Another  was 
"The  Whirlpool,  ” a scene  that  could  have  been  taken 
nowhere  but  at  Niagara. 

Robert  San.sone  was  represented  by  a nund)cr  of 
portraits,  all  in  a low  kev,  of  which  mav  be  noted 
“M  ary  Alagdalene.”  K.  .A.  Kjehlsen,  a new  meml)er, 
exhibite<l  work  of  a high  quality.  "Evening  in  the 
Park"  was  an  attractive  landscai)e  with  low-lyiug 
clouds.  “The  Smile,  ” a child  picture,  woidd  be 
noticed  and  admired  by  any  layman.  F.  W ienccke  s 

single  contribution,  “Gray  December,'  a view  of  a 
brook  in  winter,  was  a very  successful  [iresentation 
of  snow-values.  MacMillan's  pleasing  little  sej)ia, 
“The  I»dge,  ” also  deserves  mention. 

The  talented  brothers,  F.  E.  and  H.  F.  Rich,  sh(jwe<l 
some  admirable  pictures.  Of  the  work  of  the  former 
I was  esi)ecially  pleased  with  “Tick,  TickI ’’  a picture 
of  a child  sitting  on  its  father’s  lap  and  looking  at  a 
watch,  admirably  composed,  and  “ Ruth,"  a child- 
portrait.  The  modeling  in  the  latter  was  superl),  but 


the  composition  was  .somewhat  marred  by  a too- 
prominent  arm  and  white  sleeve.  H.  F.  Rich  con- 
tributed two  excellent  scenes — “.V  Doorway  in  Ports- 
mouth" and  “The  Gondolier,”  printed  in  soft  and 
imaginative  tones. 

E.  E.  Gray,  an  artist  who  s]iecializes  in  carbons, 
showed  three  of  them,  a shore-view,  a wood  interior 
and  a baby-])ortrait.  I am  not  very  favorably  im- 
]5res.sed  with  the  ])ossibilities  of  the  carbon-|)rint  as 
an  artistic  medium.  .Vnother  artist  who  was  liberally 
represented  was  Otto  C.  Bald.  .As  exhibitions  of  this 
sort  tend  to  bring  out  a multitude  of  portraits,  the  work 
of  Mr.  Bahl  is  .somewhat  distinctive.  Representative 
of  it  is  his  “Idlers,"  a groiq.)  caught  in  a park  and 
well  arranged  as  to  figures  and  setting.  His  “En- 
trance. New  A'ork  Public  Library  ” is  worthy  as  an 
architectural  study  as  well  as  a study  in  straight  lines. 
Rather  puzzling  was  “Morning  Vista,  Hudson 
Valley,"  by  Arthur  E.  Anderson,  a view  across  a 
sweeping  field,  broken  in  the  foreground  by  a female 
figure  i)osed  on  the  back  steps  of  a hou.se.  The 
distance  in  this  i)icture  was  well  handled,  but  the 
comi)osition  left  room  for  adverse  criticism. 

Strange  t(3  say,  most  of  these  jjriuts  were  black  and 
white  bromides.  Not  more  than  half  a dozen  sepias 
were  noticed,  and  tone-treatments,  like  Air.  Bowen’s 
“ Alooidight."  were  rare.  'Phis  artist  seems  to  be 
exce|)tional  among  the  cluli’s  members  iis  a worker 
in  novel  media,  for  three  of  the  sepias  were  his,  as 
well  as  the  only  two  gum-prints  shown.  I might 
therefore  conclude  that,  outside  of  a few  venturesome 
individuals,  the  club  is  doing  its  work  maiidy  in  the 
old  reliable  vehicle,  the  bromide  enlargement.  Soft 
focus  i)rints  prevailed,  though  a few,  such  as  Air. 
.\nder.son’s  "Hud.son  \’ alley,"  rich  in  detail,  were 
noticeable  by  way  of  contrast. 

Other  prints  exhibited  were  by  Robert  C.  Black, 
George  Bryant.  .A.  L.  Estep.  N.  .A.  Fleischer,  W.  S. 
Gerts,  George  11.  High.  C.  W.  Hubbard,  Win.  H. 
Klose.  Clarence  Aletzner,  John  Julius  Ryan,  E.  J. 
Sturtz  and  Leonard  Westphalen. 

George  S.  Seymour. 

Our  Illustrations 

{Coiiliiiucd  from  page  J37) 

of  .sodium  carbonate  called  for  in  the  formula  was 
u.sed  in  making  nj)  the  developer. 

The  ijair  of  swans,  by  Julius  Gordon,  page  .3^20, 
shows  much  promi.se  for  its  author’s  .aliility.  With  the 
camera  a little  farther  away,  the  objects  would  have 
been  smaller  with  more  needed  free  space  aronml  them. 
The  grouping  is  happy,  with  evidence  of  pictorial  unity; 
and  the  tonal  gradation,  particularly  of  the  bird  at  the 
right,  is  excellent.  The  background  has  not  been 
sacriticeil,  as  is  the  ca.se  in  the  ]>receiling  jncture. 
Data;  Alarch.  ttllS;  It  ,\.m.;  sunlight;  2 (.'  Kodak 
(2lgx  t^g);  o'*4-inch  F 7,  7 .Vua.stigmat ; stop,  F 11; 
1/2.')  .second;  film;  jiyro-soda;  conlact-iu'iut  on  Carlion 
A’clox;  AI . tube. 


Our  Contributing  Critics 

J’liE  picture  offered  this  month  to  our  contributing 
critics  for  consideration  is  "Enticing,”  by  Franklin 
I.  Jordan.  To  assist  at  a belter  understanding  of  the 
com|)osition.  the  following  data  are  siqiphed;  Alay, 
3 P.M.;  33<f  X Sylvar;  .5-iuch  Sylvar  lens;  stop, 
F H;  I 2.)  second;  Wellington  .Anti-Screen  plate;  [)yro; 
enlargeil  on  Wellington  Bromide. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  loill  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


The  Home-Life  of  Wild  Birds — a new  Method  of 
the  Study  and  Photography  of  Birds.  By  Francis 
Hobart  Herrick,  of  tlie  Department  of  Biology, 
Adelbert  College.  255  pages.  100  original  photo- 
graphs from  life,  by  the  author.  8vo.  Cloth. 
Price,  $2.00  net;  postage  according  to  zone.  New 
York  and  London;  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  record  that  Ylr.  Herrick  has 
accomplished,  with  brilliant  success,  the  object  of  his 
patient  efforts, — not  only  as  a keen  and  accurate  ob- 
server of  .song-birds  in  their  natural  habitats,  but  as  a 
clever  and  resourceful  photographer.  His  remarkably 
interesting  and  attractive  volume  will  awaken  in  the 
reader,  who  is  not  already  a nature-student,  a desire  to 
observe  closely  the  habits  of  the  song-birds  during  their 
nesting-season,  how  they  feed  and  protect  their  young, 
teach  them  to  fly  and  prepare  them  for  life's  journey. 
Of  special  interest,  too,  is  the  feature  of  nature-photog- 
raphy, for  the  author  explains  and  illustrates  his  own 
simjile  method  to  watch  at  arm's  length  the  behavior 
of  the  birds,  and  to  record  with  ease  and  certainty  per- 
fect camera-records  of  their  varied  activities. 

Mr.  Herrick  does  not  believe  in  intricate  devices  by 
which  to  observe  and  photograiih  the  birds  from  a 
ilistance.  He  uses  a simple,  folding  observation-tent, 
and  ordinary  field-cameras  fitted  with  standard 
anastigmat  lenses,  by  means  of  which  he  produces 
bird-]jhotographs  which,  for  beauty  of  position,  ex- 
cellence of  lighting  and  clearness  of  definition,  excel 
any  similar  collection  that  has  come  to  the  Editor's 
attention.  The  several  illustrations  that  appear 
elsewhere  in  the  pages  of  this  issue  testify  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  Mr.  Herrick's  method — a method  easily 
within  the  scope  of  the  ability  of  the  average  camerist. 
It  enables  him  to  see  with  his  own  e.ves  at  a di.stance  of 
a few  inches  or  feet,  more  or  less,  what  birds  do  in  or 
about  their  nests,  atfords  him  rare  opportunities  to 
make  photograjih.s — not  merel.v  a single  picture  or  a 
chance  snapsliot,  now  and  then,  but  an  unlimited 
series  of  pictures  to  illustrate  the  behavior  of  birds  in 
the  fulle.st  manner  and  at  the  most  interesting  period 
of  their  lives.  It  is  often  an  easy  matter  to  focus  the 
camera  directly  uiion  the  bird  itself  and  to  give  a pro- 
longed ex])osure  when  desired.  Moreover,  the  camerist 
can  approach  as  near  as  he  wishes  and  make  photo- 
grajihs  of  any  required  size  without  recour.se  to  conse- 
((iient  enlarging.  Among  the  one  hundred  and  sixty 
photographs  that  embellish  Mr.  Herrick’s  liook.  there 
is  not  one  luit  shows  the  object  and  its  surroundings 
in  a favorable  ])osition,  well  lighted  and  sharply 
defined!  No  iiicture  is  a lucky  snaiishot,  but  a master- 
jiiece  made  under  conditions  easily  and  quickly  pre- 
pared. It  is  amusing  to  think  that  the  shyest  of  birds 
have  po.sed  snccessfully  and  unsuspectingly  before  a 
camera  hidden  only  a few  feet  away  and  before  their 
very  eyes!  The  method  is  available  anywhere — in 
the  woods,  at  the  road-side  or  before  a .sand-bank.  In 
tile  last-naineil  ca.se,  a wonderful  series  of  young 


kingfishers,  singly  and  in  rows,  comical  in  their  im- 
mature, uncouth  appearance,  rewarded  Mr.  Herrick’s 
simple  ingenuity. 

The  book  is  a veritable  treasure  in  the  hands  of 
bird-lovers  or  nature-photographers,  with  its  great 
store  of  delightful  and  accurate  information  and  rarely 
attractive  pictures.  Orders  for  copies  will  be  executed 
promptly  by  the  publisher  of  Photo-Era,  on  receipt 
of  $2.00,  plus  postage  according  to  zone. 

Getting  a Job 

Hexry  had  been  delivering  goods  for  a clothing- 
store  in  a small  New  England  city.  He  had  been 
through  school  for  two  years.  At  noon-time  and  on 
Saturilay-evenings  he  was  allowed  to  wait  on  a few 
customers,  but  his  progress  had  been  very  slow.  He 
saw  his  friends  getting  ahead  and  he  became  impatient 
and  unhapp.y. 

Besides,  Henry  had  become  interested  in  a nice  little 
red-headed  girl;  for  three  years  they  had  been  together 
and  she  was  getting  a little  impatient.  Nothing  hurt 
Henry  so  much  as  to  have  her  ask  him,  once  in  a while, 
how  he  was  getting  on  at  the  store.  His  conscience 
troubled  him,  and  the  blood  always  rushed  to  his  cheeks 
whenev'er  she  referred  to  his  job. 

During  school-days  he  had  done  very  well  in  mathe- 
matics. The  last  year  he  led  his  class  in  arithmetic. 
He  had  always  wanted  to  be  an  accountant,  although 
he  was  coming  to  believe  that  there  was  no  more 
chance  for  him  to  be  an  accountant  than  President 
of  the  United  States.  But  one  day  he  saw  a light.  It 
was  a news-item  in  his  dail,y  paper  that  Uncle  Sam  had 
opened  up  employment-offices  in  most  of  the  leading 
cities  of  the  United  States.  The  story  also  said  that 
this  employment-service  was  interested  in  young  men 
and  eager  to  helji  them  get  placed  in  work  which  they 
were  esjiecially  eager  to  do. 

Henry  didn’t  know'  whether  or  nor  there  was  an  office 
of  the  United  States  Employment  Service  in  his  city; 
but  like  a bright  boy,  he  went  to  the  postoffice  and 
inquired.  The  postmaster  directed  him  to  the  nearest 
office.  This  office  was  entirely  different  from  any  of 
the  old-fashioned  private  offices  to  which  he  had  been 
in  the  past.  The  man  in  charge  was  very  pleasant 
and  talked  to  Henry  like  a true  friend.  He  didn't  ask 
him  for  any  money,  but  just  tried  to  help  him  the  best 
he  could.  When  the  man  asked  him  what  he  would  like 
to  do  Henry  told  him  about  his  success  in  arithmetic 
and  how  he  would  like  to  be  a “cost  accountant.” 
The  employment  agent's  eyes  at  once  brightened  and  he 
said:  “We  are  looking  for  some  good  bright  boys  to 
assist  in  accountancy.  Would  yon  like  to  have  me  get 
you  a position  as  an  assistant  accountant?” 

“You  bet  I woulil,”  replied  Henry. 

T()-da,v  Henry  has  a good  position  in  the  accounting- 
department  of  a great  factory  manufacturing  clothing 
for  Uncle  Sam.  To-day,  his  little  red-headed  girl 
doesn’t  have  to  a,sk  Henr.y  how  he  is  getting  on;  but 
he  always  tells  her  before  she  gets  the  chance! 

Roger  W.  B.xbson. 

Tact  in  the  Studio. 

Visitor  (huly  minus  good  looks):  “Aly,  what  a 

beautiful  face!  and  neck  and  shoulders,  too.  Whose 
portrait  is  it?” 

Photographer  (ultra-modern):  “Why,  it  is  your 

daughter's,  madam.” 

I'isitor:  remarkably  good  likeness.  Please 

put  me  down  for  a sitting  at  once.” 
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RECENT  PHOTO -PATENTS 

13 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 

The  following  patents  are  reported  expressly  for  the 
Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  patent-larv  otfiees  of 
Norman  T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  patents  may 
be  obtained  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  stamps. 

Lens-Shielding  Attachment  for  Cameras,  patent 
No.  ] ,'2ti'2,137,  has  been  invented  by  Benjamin  M. 
Takahashi,  of  Harlowton,  Mont. 

Spool  for  Photographic  Films  has  been  invented  by 
.John  Erick  Linden,  of  Dnlnth.  Minn.,  patent  No. 
1,261.946. 

Patent  No.  l,262,2.5o  has  been  granted  to  Enoch 
Rector,  New  York,  N.Y.,  on  Camera. 

George  -I.  Teagne,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  invented 
Camera-.Vctnating  Means,  jiatent  No.  1.262,284.  He 
has  assigned  his  rights  to  Herbert  S.  Bechman,  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Shutter-Operating  .Attachment  for  Cameras  has  been 
invented  by  Harry  Frederick  Prefontaine.  of  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.,  patent  No.  1,262„‘388. 

Patent  No.  1,261,890  has  been  granted  to  Carl  E. 
Akeley,  of  New  York,  N.Y.  He  has  assigned  the 
rights  of  his  invention  on  Operating-Handle  for 
Motion-Picture  Cameras  and  Projectors,  to  Akeley 
Camera,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  N.Y.,  a Corporation  of 
New  York. 

View-Finder  for  Cameras  has  been  invented  by 
Charles  II.  Stout,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.  He  has  as- 
signed his  rights  to  the  Crown  Optical  Company  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  patent  No.  1,261.(>43. 

Patent  No.  1,261,748  has  been  granted  to  Arthur  W. 
McCurdy,  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  Canada,  on 
Photographic  Film-Cartriilge  or  Pack. 

Arthur  W.  McCurdy,  of  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
Canada,  has  invented  Photographic  Film,  patent  No. 
1,261,747. 

Patent  No.  1,261.177  has  been  granted  to  Harry  Lk 
Strong,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Photogra])lnc  Printing- 
Machine. 

John  S.  Greene,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  has  invented 
Photographic  Developing-Apparatus,  patent  No. 
1.261.926.  He  has  assigned  his  rights  to  Commercial 
Camera  Company,  Providence.  ILL,  a corporation  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Photographic  F'ihn-Strip  has  been  invented  by 
^^illiam  F'.  Fohner,  of  Rochester.  N.Y.,  patent  No. 
1.260,3.57.  He  has  assigned  his  rights  to  Eastman  Ko- 
dak Company,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  a corporation  of  the 
State  of  New  Aork. 

John  G.  (.'apstatf,  of  Rochester,  N.A'.,  has  just  been 
granted  patent  No.  1.2<i0,324,  on  Making  Multiple 
Photographic  Exposures.  He  has  assigned  his  rights 
to  Flastman  Kodak  Company.  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Patent  No.  1,260,415  has  been  granted  to  George 
McAllaster,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  on  Aleans  and  Method 
to  AJark  Photographic  Films. 

Photographic  Film-Pack  has  just  been  iiatented 
by  Alfred  Ruttan,  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  patent  No. 
1,260,458.  He  has  assigned  his  rights  to  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.A  . 

Patent  No.  1.260.595.  on  Film-Treating  .Aiijiaratns. 
has  just  been  granteil  to  Frederick  B.  Thompson,  of 
Chicago,  III. 


Clarence  AV.  Kanolt,  of  AVasliington,  D.C.,  has  just 
been  granted  patent  No.  1,260,682.  on  Photogra])liic 
Alethoil  and  A|>i)aratus. 

Fdlm-Attachment  for  Cameras  has  been  invented 
liy  .Asa  L.  Harrell,  of  Flastman,  Ga.,  patent  No. 
L260.898. 

Josejih  S.  Kaufman,  of  Baltimore,  Aid.,  has  invented 
Automatic  Camera-Trip,  patent  No.  1,260,90.3.  He 
has  assigned  his  rights  to  Alliance  Production  Corpora- 
tion. a Corixiration  of  New  Aork. 

Renovating  Camera-Bellows 

When  the  liellows  of  a field-  or  studio-camera  be- 
comes soft  and  generally  out  of  shape  after  a long  term 
of  use,  the  operator  naturally  wishes  for  .some  means 
to  stiffen  it,  writes  an  expert  in  the  British  Journal. 
I recently  made  an  excellent  renovation  on  an  old  in- 
strument, tliat  I sometimes  ii.se,  by  giving  the  bellows 
a coat  of  ordinary  commercial  Brunswick  black.  The 
best  way  to  do  this  is  to  rack  the  camera  out  to  its 
fullest  extent,  and,  if  thought  necessary,  an  examina- 
tion may  I>e  given  in  the  darkroom  with  the  aid  of  a 
IMK'ket-flashlamp  switched  on  inside  the  bellows,  so 
that  any  jiin-holes  or  transparency  due  to  wear  may 
be  traceil.  and  repaired  by  sticking  an  odd  jiiece  of  thin 
leather,  cloth,  or  even  black  paper,  over  the  part  on 
the  inside  of  the  bellows.  The  Brunswick  black  may 
then  be  applied  in  the  or<linary  way,  with  a small, 
stiff  brush,  care  being  taken  that  it  is  well  rublied  into 
the  crea.ses  and  folds,  as  if  this  is  not  done  the  best 
results  cannot  be  expected.  If  the  bellows  is  very  soft 
and  inclined  to  sag,  or  fall  out  of  shape  generally,  1 
should  recommend  that  a coat  of  Idack  be  given  inside 
as  well,  as  this  adds  materially  towards  stiffening,  but 
in  this  ease  a couple  of  coats  of  the  ordinary  dead- 
black  varnish  will  be  needed  in  order  to  prevent  internal 
reflection.  After  the  black  application  is  thorongldy 
dry  and  hard,  the  camera  should  not  be  racked  in  until 
the  Brumswick  Ijlack  is  quite  hard,  as  the  bellows  may 
be  inclineil  to  stick.  This  takes  only  a day  or  so  if  the 
instrument  is  jmt  in  a warm  place.  A camera  bellows 
is  nearly  always  neglected  until  it  begins  to  show  signs 
of  wear;  but  if  of  leather,  it  will  well  repay  a ])criodical 
aiiplication  of  a good  brown  boot-cream,  or  |)olish 
rublied  well  in  with  a fragment  of  rag.  When  the 
polish  has  been  on  a few  moments  it  will  be  ea.sy  to  get 
a good  gloss  with  a soft  cloth  or  small  brush,  which 
will  be  found  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  the  cream  will  also  supply  the  nourishment 
that  the  leather  needs  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  be- 
coming too  hard,  dry  and  out  of  condition.  For  this, 
brown  polish  is  superior  to  Idack,  as  it  is  cleaner  in  use, 
will  not  rub  off  and  has  tlie  same  elfect.  If  I he  color 
of  the  leather  has  become  rubbed,  a good  jilaii  is  to  give 
it  a coat  of  common  black  ink  and  allow  this  to  <lry 
before  jiolishing.  .V  new  leather  bellows  is  a(  any  lime 
an  expensive  item,  and  in  view  of  recent  restrictions 
it  is  likely  that,  even  if  obtainable,  it  will  be  consid- 
erably higher  in  price.  In  view  of  this  fact,  amateur 
and  professional  photograidiers  should  use  I he  above 
Iiractical  suggestions  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
Too  great  attention  cannot  be  [laid  toapiiaratns  tlie.se 
days  of  excessive  costs  and  ditficnity  of  manufacture. 
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Price  of  Photo-Miniature  is  Advanced 

We  are  informed  by  Tennant  & Ward,  103  Park 
Avenue.  New  York  (dty,  that  owing  to  the  greatly  in- 
creased cost  of  production  and  distribution,  the  price 
of  r/ioio-Miiiiaiiire  has  been  advanced  to  35  cents  per 
copy  and  !ii3.00  per  year,  postpaid.  The  new  price 
a])plies  to  all  minibers  in  print  and  new  numbers  to  be 
published.  The  advance  is  eminently  justified  anil 
Photo-Miniature  is  well  worth  the  ailvance. 

Harvey  Exposure  Meters 

We  have  received  the  new  Harvey  Motion-Picture 
Meter  and  also  the  No.  ‘-2  Harvey  Exposure  Meter 
already  well  known.  With  regard  to  the  former,  we 
believe  that  it  will  become  invalnalile  to  the  motion- 
I)icture  photographer,  for  it  has  many  practical  and 
ilistinctive  features.  As  to  the  latter,  the  Harvey 
reputation  for  accuracy,  simplicity  and  service  is 
built  right  into  it.  Dealers  will  be  [ileased  to  show 
l>oth  meters,  or  particulars  may  be  olitained  directly 
from  the  manufacturer.  G.  L.  Harvey,  105  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

Yours  For  the  Asking 

WitEN  the  quantity  and  quality  of  technical  photo- 
graphic literature  sui)plied  free  of  charge  by  manu- 
facturers is  considered,  there  is  virtually  no  rea.son  for 
any  ambitious  photo-salesman  or  photograi)her  to 
remain  uninformed.  Unfortunately,  in  too  many 
cases,  it  is  ap])arent  that  opportunities  that  cost  nothing 
— mentally  or  financially — are  hardly  ever  ajipreciated 
or  utilized.  Nevertheless,  admirably  written  and  il- 
lustrated catalogs  and  Ixioklets  on  len.ses,  cameras  and 
acces.sories  are  obtainable  readily  and  pronqjtly  by 
means  of  a letter  or  postcard  .sent  to  manufacturers  and 
dealers  who  advertise  in  Photo-Er.\. 

Get  Busy 

The  ijhotographic  .season  of  1918  is  now  in  full  swing. 
'I'his  is  the  psychological  moment  for  jdioto-dealers 
and  iihoto-finishers  to  grasj)  their  oiqxirtunit^  . d'he 
flayligld-saving  law  is  of  direct  lienefit  to  the  trade, 
in  general,  and  those  dealers  who  complain  of  j>oor 
business  shonld  “gel  busy”  and  emulate  the  example  of 
their  conqiet itors  who  are  “too  busy  to  stop  to  talk." 
One  of  the  admonitions  used  in  the  recent  Third  Lilierty 
Loan  drive  is  eminently  suited  to  some  photo-dealers, 
“ don't  criticize — encri/izc!" 

Newark  Camera  Club  in  New  Quarters 

f)N  June  I the  Newark  (himera  Club,  formerly  at 
59  Mechanic  Street,  will  occupy  its  newly  equi|)ped 
and  more  commodious  quarters  at  878-880  Broad 
Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  J'he  new  club-rooms, 
from  darkroom  to  beautifully  furnished  rece])tion- 
room,  are  iq)-to-the-minute,  iihotographically.  The 
active  membership  is  now  nearly  eighty  and  new  mem- 
bers are  joining  daily.  The  Newark  Camera  Club  is 
a live  organization  that  is  jiroving  it.self  to  be  of  in- 


estimable benefit  to  every  member.  Communications 
addressed  to  Mr.  Louis  F.  Bucher,  secretary,  wdll 
receive  prompt  attention. 

True  Patriotic  Cooperation 

More  and  more  as  the  I’nited  States  enters  into  the 
war,  manufacturers,  jobbers  and  retailers,  in  every 
line  of  business,  are  pulling  together  with  a will.  The 
war  must  be  won.  If  it  is  lost,  there  will  be  no  oppor- 
tunity for  cooperation.  Sometimes,  it  is  the  small 
things  that  count  fully  as  much  as  the  large  ones.  A 
case  in  point  is  the  courteous  cooperation  extended  to 
us  by  the  Bamsch  & Lomb  Optical  Company,  Roches- 
ter, and  by  Charles  C.  Hutchinson,  Nautical  Instru- 
ment Maker,  Boston,  in  lending  us  electros  of  prism- 
binoculars  and  field-glasses  to  be  irsed  in  our  full-page 
advertisement  for  the  needs  of  the  I’.  S.  Navy.  We 
hope  that  the  patriotic  coo))eration  of  these  two  firms 
will  be  aijpreciated  by  the  Navy  Department  and  our 
readers  alike. 

Rebuffed 

A STR.VNGER  knocked  at  a man’s  door  and  told  him 
of  a fortune  to  be  made. 

“ Ihn!"  said  the  man.  “ It  appears  that  considerable 
effort  will  be  involved.” 

“Oh,  yes,”  said  the  stranger,  “you  will  pass  many 
sleepless  nights  and  toilsome  days!" 

“Urn!”  said  the  man.  “And  who  are  you?” 

“I  am  called  Op])ortunity.  ” 

“ITm!"  .said  the  man.  “You  call  yourself  Oppor- 
tunity, but  you  look  like  hard  work  to  me.” 

And  he  slammed  the  door. — Pittsburgh  Post. 

They  are  Dying  for  the  Flag 

They  are  dying  for  the  Flag, 

Down  in  ocean  caverns  deep. 

Under  many  a foreign  crag 

Sons  of  ours  have  gone  to  sleep. 

For  the  right  and  for  the  truth 
They  are  dying  day  liy  day; 

Death  is  claiming  now  our  youth, 

Still  we  .spend  our  hours  in  ]>lay. 

Put  the  selfish  |)leasures  by! 

Nothing  matters  now  save  this. 

For  the  Flag  our  brave.st  die. 

Pass  without  a farewell  ki.ss. 

Death's  grim  list  each  morning  grows 
With  the  names  of  heroes  true, 

;\nd  each  day  a new  line  goes 
To  the  work  they  died  to  do. 

Can  you  longer  sit  at  ease? 

Have  not  now  your  hearts  been  stirred? 

Are  vou  deaf  to  moaning  seas? 

Do  tl  le  cables  bring  no  word 
That  can  rouse  you  to  your  ta.sk? 

Will  you  longer  idly  lag 
And  in  pleasure’s  valleys  bask? 

They  are  dying  for  the  Flag. 

Edg.\r  A.  Guest 
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Several  belligerent  nations 
of  Europe  use 

Cyko  Paper 

for  many  reasons : 

It  is  coated  on  the  best  raw 
paper  procurable,  which  means 
prints  that  will  last. 

It  h as  the  right  scale  of 
gradation  and  produces  a well- 
balanced  print  from  all  kinds  of 
negatives. 

No  negative  is  too  poor  to 
yield  a satisfactory  print  on 
CVKO  for  map  purposes;  a 
failure  may  mean  a battle  lost 
or  a fearful  sacrifice  of  life. 

Belligerents  cannot  afford 
to  experiment — hence  they  use 

Cyko 

Ansco  Company 

13ingliaint()n,  N.  Y. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Rememl)er  IIjc  I’iioto-Ek \ (iiuiranty 


^^MR.  SNAPSHOT” 


have  you  ever  paused  to  consider  why  the  "advanced  amateur”  and 
"professional”  use  dry -plates  almost  exclusively?  There  is  hut  one  reason 


—SUPERIOR  RESULTS 


WHY  DON’T  YOU  USE 

CRAMER  PLATES 


and  experience  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  creating  Real  Pictures 

G.  CRAMER  DRY- PLATE  CO.  New  York  : St.  Louis  : Chicago 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal  Writing-Ink. 
y Engrossing-Ink 

I Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo- Mounter  Paste 
Drawing-Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 

Are  the  finest  and  best  inks  and  adhesives. 
Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives,  and  adopt  the 
Higgins  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will 
be  a revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean, 
well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO. 

Manufacturers 

271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Branches:  Chicago,  London 


GRAFLEX  HEADQUARTERS 

Send  to  America's  Real  Camera  Bargain- 
Center  for  best  Graflex  Values,  greatest 
Graflex  Variety  and  Lowest  Graflex  Prices. 

We  operate  on  the  Principle  of  SERVKT. 
Everything  of  Tested  Quality.  10  Days' 
Eree'Trial  and  Money-Back  GUARANTEE. 

BASS  BARGAIN -BULLETIN  No.  4 

bristling  with  bang-up  Bargains — also  the 
famous  Bass  Book  of  lOOl  Leading  \ allies 
of  the  year  in  New  and  I'sed  Cameras 
ami  all  guaranteed  supplies — SENT  FREE 
AT  VOIR  REQUEST.  Write  Quick  and 
gel  a line  on  these  Big  (Camera-Savings. 

HASS  CAMERA  CO.  CHICAGO,  ILCS.,  U.S.’a. 


LIFE-STUDIES 

ARTISTIC  AND  REFINED 

Endorsed  by  painters  and  art-critics 


Portfolio  of  63  half-tones  of  Aurora  Life- 
Studies.  9i  X 12  inches,  semi-draped  and  in 
the  nude,  .f.5.00;  and  print-set  No.  300,  con- 
sisting of  12  6 X 10  original  nude  photographs, 
full-length  statuary  poses,  printed  on  heavy 
Azo  paper,  S4.00.  Both  for  $7.75.  Sent  only 
hy  express  on  receipt  of  price. 

With  PHOTO-ERA  for  one  year.  $9.50 
PHOTO-ERA 

367  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 


CHARACTERISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHS 


of  Your  Pets  are  easily  obtained  with 


Actino  Flash  Cartridges 


Made  bv  an  Amaleur  witli  one  No.  12  Actino  Cartridge 


They  hum  rapidly  enough  (1'30  second)  to 
prevent  movement  of  subject  during  exposure. 
These  cartridges  are  most  convenient  in  form, 
and  are  of  such  (juality  that  any  one  can  use 
them  snccessfnUy. 

Obtain  them  from  your  dealer,  together  with 
onr  free  booklet  of  instrnetion,  "Flashlight 
Photography.” 

J.  H.  SMITH  & SONS  CO. 

35 12  CO  ITAGE  GROVE  AVE.  CHICAGO.  IEl. 


Piioto-Era  the  Blue-Book  of  Pliotograi>hic  Advertising 


Nearly  all  the  leading  workers  in  Pic- 
torial Photography  will  send  pictures 
to  the 

Annual  Exhibition 
of  Photographs 

held  at  Wanainaker's,  Philadelphia, 
each  year. 

Entries  close  February  9.  Write  for 
information  and  entry-cards. 


The  hack  numbers  of  "Camera-Work  ” 
have  been  purchased  from  Alfred 
Stieglitz  and  are  now  on  sale  at 
Wanamaker’s,  Philadelphia. 

"Camera-Work’’  was  devoted  to  Pic- 
torial Photography.  Each  number 
contains  several  pictures  by  one  or 
two  eminent  Pictorialists.  Some  of 
these  numbers  are  now  very  valuable 
to  collectors. 


L U M I E R E 
AUTOCHROM  PLATES 

FOR  DIRECT  COLOR-PHOTOGRAPHY 

Any  amateur,  with  an  ordinary  camera 
and  no  extra  equipment,  except  a 
special  yellow  ray-filter,  can  obtain 
])ictures  in  colors  true  to  nature. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 

HAVE  YOU  TRIED 

INTENSIVE  PLATES 

OVER-EXPOSURE  PROOF 

Can  be  developed  with  the  regular 
developers.  A trial-dozen  sent  on 
receipt  of  standard  list-price. 

CIUCUI,AR  ON  REQFEST 

R.  J.  FITZSIMONS 

75  Fifth  Avenue  - New  York  City 


PHOT 0-ER A Advertising-Requirements 

l^IIOTO-EKA  will  accept  no  advertising-copy  from  persons  unknown 
to  the  Publisher,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  satisfaetory 
endorsements  of  the  business-integrity  of  the  applicant,  and 
of  the  excellence  of  the  article  to  be  advertised. 

APPLICANTS  for  positions  as  operators,  salesmen  or  assistants  must 
furnish  evidence  of  their  efficiency  and  moral  character. 

PF.RSOXS  offering  for  sale  studios,  or  cameras,  lenses  and  other  pho- 
tographic articles,  must  furnish  proof  of  their  good  stand- 
ing and  financial  responsibility;  for  obviously  PHOTO-FRA 
will  not  be  the  medium  of  transactions  about  which  thei  e 
is  likely  to  be  the  least  question. 

TFRTTIKRMORF,  the  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  appli- 
cations for  space  without  giving  the  reason  for  so  doing. 

By  pursuing  this  policy,  PHOTO-ERA  can  vouch  for  the  reliability 
of  all  its  advertisements 


Wlien  Ordering  (ioods  Henieniber  tlie  Puf)To-EnA  Guaranty 


THE  MOST 
ADVANCED 
TYPE  OF 
SHUTTER 


‘Use  an  Ilex  and  avoid  shutter 
trouble.”  Write  today 
for  our  free  catalog 


IN  THE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC 

WORLD 


Showing  the  Famous  Ilex  Gear 
Combination  for  governing 
the  slower  and  higher 
speeds 


ILEX  OPTICAL  COMPANY,  784  Ilex  Circle,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


COMBAT  THE  SHORTENING  DAYS 
BY  USE  OF 

HAMMER  PLATES 

THEY  GIVE  RESULTS 
WHERE  OTHERS  FAIL 

Hammer's  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label) 
and  Extra  Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  for  field 
and  studio  work  and  Hammer's  Extra  Fast 
Orthochromatic  and  D.  C.  Orthochroniatic 
Plates  for  color-values. 


«ES, TRADE  MARK 


Hammer's  little  hook.  “A  Short  Talk 
on  Negative  Making,"  mailed  free. 

HAMMER  DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 

Ohio  Ave.  and  Miami  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SEAR 

The  MAHONS 


WER 


DEFENSE 


Is  sent  to  every  member 
of  the 

NAVY  LEAGUE 

of  (he  UNITED  STATES 


It  is  Live,  Instructive, 
Progressive  and  Entertaining 

Readers  of  PHOTO-ERA  are  invited 
to  submit  interesting  and  artistic 
marine  - photographs,  shore  - scenes, 
landscapes,  etc. 


Editorial  Offices 

1201  Sixteenth  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Artistic  Retouching.  Modeling  and  Etching 

By  CLARA  WEISMAN 

A book  written  by  an  expert  retoucher,  and  for  many  years  the  head  of  the  retouching-department  of  one  of  the  largest 
photographic  establishments  in  this  country.  The  author  demonstrates  the  importance  of  the  truth  in  modeling  the  human 
face,  and  illustrates  by  means  of  examples  the  danger  of  falsifying  the  results  of  the  lens.  There  are  numerous  practical 
illustrations  of  genre  and  portrait -photography  exemplifying  the  best  principles  of  the  retouching-art.  There  are  only  a 
few  copies  left.  The  book  will  soon  be  out  of  print.  It  was  published  at  $2.50,  but  copies  will  be  sent  by  the  publisher 
of  PHOTO-ERA  on  receipt  of  $2.(X).  SPECIAL  OFFER 

PHOTO-ERA  FOR  ONE  YEAR  ------  $2.00  i BOTH  FOR 

ARTISTIC  RETOUCHING,  MODELING  AND  ETCHING  2.00 

B>-  Clara  Weieman  $4.00  \ 

PHOTO  - ERA  MAGAZINE,  3«7  BoyLston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


Ph()T(i-Eu.\  tlie  Blue-Rook  of  Pliotogra[)liic  .\dvertisiii] 


S\)Qr^  Glick  a S^iciucQ 

A Slogan  Worth  Remembering 


Possess  Five  Mistake  Correcting  Features 

You  can  secure 

them  all  in  no  other 

camera. 

1—  New  Easy  Load- 
ing Spool  Cham- 
bers. 

2—  Rigid  Standard 
and  Wide  Track. 

•3— Rexo  Self-Mask- 
ing Finder. 

4 — Rack  and  Pinion 
Focusing. 

5— Double  Back  in- 
sures even  sharp- 
ness. 


Load  Your  Camera  With 

and  use  or  specify  Rexo  Paper  for  prints. 

Burke  & James  im 

REXO  PHOTO  PRODUCTS 
CHICAGO  new  YORK 


Amidol 

The 

Ideal 

Paper 

Developer 

jYJANY  of  the  Ainericai 
use  require  a develo] 

raw  papers  now  in 
>er  tree  from  strong 

alkali-action.  Such  a developer  is  Genuert’s 

AMIDOL — a superior  < 
phenol. 

uality  of  Dianiido- 

One  pound  lioltle 

S12.00 

One-liult  pmmcl  boule 

6.25 

()m**<juarter  pountl  ln*tlle 

3.25 

Otu*  ounce  hoult* 

1.00 

SOLI)  IIY  AM.  DEALKItS 

Al  THESE  IMUCES 

G.  Geiinert 

jNEW  YORK 

CHICACO 

!.OS  ANGELES 

SAN  ERANCISCO 

able  for  the  amateur  and  more-- 
profitable  for  the  professional. 


WOLLENSAK  OPTICAL  CO 


ROCHESreR,  N.Y. 


When  Ordering  Coods  Iteineniher  llie  I’moto-Kha  (iimranly 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Thirty  cents  a line.  Payable  in  advance.  Minimum  Four  Lines 
Copy  must  be  received  on  or  before  the  fifth  of  the  preceding  month 

PHOTO-ERA,  367  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


FOR  SALE 


WANTED 


WINTER  SALE.  Special;  3A  Kodak.  S8.30:  P.-C.  Eiisien  Keflex. 
*20.00.  No.  0 Graphic,  SI.*. 50;  No.  3 Kodak,  F/6.3  Zeisa  Coninotinil, 
*27.50;  Richard  Veraseopc,  *40.00;  lea  Ideal.  Helios,  *17.50;  21x3>- 
imported  eaniera.  Zeiss  lens,  *10.50;  *65.00  5 x 7 Premo."  *30. Oo! 
Many  more.  Write  me.  A.  MADELINE,  503  Piflh  .Ave.,  NEW  YORk! 


ONE  COPY.  IN  PEREECT  CONDITION,  OF  "HOW  TO 
MAKE  A STUDIO  PAA,”  hy  Frank  Farrington.  Those  willing  to 
dispose  of  a copy,  please  coniinunieate  with  the  Puhlisher  of 
Photo-Era. 


THE  BEST  BOOK  ON  RETOUCHING  ever  printed— "A  Coni- 
]dete  Treatise  on  Artistic  Retouching.  Modeling,  Etching.  Art  and 
Nature.  .Art  atid  Photography.  Character,  Chiaroscuro.  Style  and 
Individuality."  by  Clara  Weisniaii.  Price,  *2.50.  Mailed,  postiiaid 
or  S2.0J.  by  Pholi>-Era. 


LIGHTIIVG  IS  THE  SECRET  OF  GOOD  PORTR.\ITCRE. 
Learn  how  lo  control  it  by  reading  "The  Balance  of  Light  and  Shade 
in  Portraiture.”  by  ^ni.  H.  Towle*,  former  Pre.*ident  P.  A.of.A. 
fvarge  octavo;  cloth-houn«l;  15  pages.  46  illustrations.  Price,  poi'tpaid. 
SI. .SO  net.  Pliolo-Era  .Magazine,  367  Fioylsioii  Street.  Boston.  U.S..A. 


PORTFOLIO  OF  6T  HALF-TONES  OF  AURORA  LIFE- 
STUDIES  ($5.00),  both  draped  and  in  the  nude,  and  print-set  No.  300, 
consisting  of  twelve  6x  10  original  nude  photographs  (statuary  poses), 
$4.00 — total  value  $9.00  for  $7.75  net.  sent  hv  exjiress.  on  receipt  of 
price.  I»y  Photo-Era  Magazine.  367  Boylston’ Street,  Boston,  U.S.A. 
Each  subject  is  an  art-gem,  and  the  variety  is  very  «'reat  Not  sent 
hy  mail.  - / r 


FOR  EACH  PERFECT  COPY  of  October,  1903,  June,  1904  April 
190, >.  Januarv.  February.  1908.  January,  1912,  Photo-Era,  suitable  to 
biml.  we  will  remit  postage  and  give  a three-months’  subscription. 
All  copies  must  l>e  packed  flat.  Photo-Era  Magazine,  367  Boylston 
St..  Boston.  Mass. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  paid  for  negatives  and  prints  suitable  for 
book,  magazine  and  newspaper  [>ublication,  for  books,  art  and  com- 
mercial advertising.  Send  stamp  for  particulars.  University  Exten- 
sion Press.  1501  Steinway  Hall  Building,  Chicago. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  WANTED:  Clear,  distinct  prints  on  glossy 
paper,  size  immaterial,  ot  men.  women  or  children  engaged  in  inter- 
esting eveiy-day  tasks,  in  city  or  country,  land  or  water,  street-scenes, 
work  or  play.  Refers  by  permission*  to  publisher  of  Photo-Era. 
Address,  stating  price,  E.  L.  C.  Morse,  7650  Saginaw  Ave.,  Chicago. 


! LIFE- 

STUDIES 

Semi-Draped 

and 

in  the  Nude 

•OR  USE  IN  PLACE 
)F  LIVING  MODELS 

>y  painters,  illustrators,  architects, 
lesigners,  art-students  and  photog- 
aphers  in  high  standing.  Not  sold 
iromiscuously.  Endorsed  by  con- 
loisseurs  for  beauty  and  refinement 
f pose,  excellence  of  photographic 
echnique  and  sincerity  of  purpose. 

These  are  direct,  black  photographic  prints  on  double-weight  paper.  There  is  no  catalog,  samples  are 
not  submitted,  nor  are  sets  sent  on  approval;  but  they  are  sold  under  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty, 
which  every  reader  knows  is  an  absolute  assurance  of  satisfaction  in  every  respect. 

Sets  A,  C or  O,  20-  5x7  Prints;  Sets  B,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H or  I,  12 — 8x10  Prints 

$5.00  each,  sent  by  express;  with  Photo-Era,  1 year,  $6.50 
PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Photo-Eha  the  Hlue-Book  of  I’hotograpliie  .Advertising 


THE  PHOTO-ERA  “BLUE-LIST” 

Reliable  Dealers  Worthy  of  Your  Patronage 


Learn  To  Use  an  Air-Brush 

A new  book,  “A  Treatise  on  the  Air-Brush,*'  by  Fra/.er. 
Price.  81. SO.  A big  hel[»  for  the  heginner.  A cloth-lmuml 
book,  the  contents  of  which  embody  a series  of  illustrated 
lessons.  For  sale  by 

KOBEY-FRENCH  CO.,  38  Bromfield  St.,  BOSTON 
Eastinati  Kodak  Co. 


American  Annual  of  Photography 

Keadv  about  I 0*1  O .3  1 st  Year  <if 

November  25  X^_LO  Piihlication 

Better  than  ever.  Paper-Eilition.  SI. 25:  Cloth-Edition,  SI. 75 
Postage  extra,  according  to  Zone 
Special  analysis  and  data  on  all  photographic  «levelopers 
Valuable  information  never  published  before 

Sales  Agents:  GEORGE  Ml  HPHY, Iiie.. 57  E. Ninth  St.,NewYork 


Principal  New  England  Dealers 

in  Goerz  Cameras  and  Lenses,  Ansco  Goods;  IVIaniifac- 
turersof  Smith  Semi-Achromatic  Lenses;  Highest  (Bass 
Developing  and  Printing;  Expert  Repairers  of  Photo- 
Apparatus  and  ev'ery  type  of  optical  instrument. 

PINKHAM  & SMITH  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

288  Boylston  Street  1354  Bromfield  Street 


DON’T  BUY  A CAMERA 

NEW  OK  USED 

unless  vou  can  find  a large  assortment  of  various  makes  at 
hoUtnn-priccs  ami  at  a reliable  deah-r's.  You  make  no 
mistake  to  try  tlie 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

108  FULTON  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


SECOND-HAND  LENSES 

ALL  MAKES  AND  SIZES 

Work  just  as  well  as  new  ones.  Send  for  our  bargain-list 

HYATT’S  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

417  North  Broadway  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


OBRIG  CAMERA  CO. 

ORIGINAL  PHOTOS  OF  SAILING-SHIPS 

Square- Riggers,  War-Ships,  Oeean-Liner^.,  Ete. 

.50e.  to  S.5.00  Postpai<l 
•According  to  size  ami  hiiish. 

Striking  ami  Attractive.  Majority  of  Sailirig-Ves.seL  lieing 
umler  wav  with  sails  set. 

OBRIG  CAMERA  CO.  1 17  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


HIGH-CLASS  CAMERAS  AND  LENSES 

V.  P.  Roll-Film.  F/3.0  Tessiir.  Compound  .S47.50;  V-  P.  Roll- 
Film  Goerz  F /4.5  Dogmar.  Compound  SCO;  Icarettc  A.  Carl 
Zeiss  F /6.3  Tessar  $42.50;  Icarette  C,  Carl  Zeiss  F/4.5  $75; 
Prenio  12,  Carl  Zei.ss  F/0.3  Tessar.  Compound  $42.50; 
same,  Goerz  Dagor  $45;  Goerz  P.  Tenax,  Dagor  $00; 
same,  Celor  $65;  A«lams  Vesta.  F /0.3  Tessar  $45;  lea  Ideal  .\, 
Goerz  Celor  Compound  .$52.50;  Goerz  Stereo-Tenax,  Dagor 
$100;  Ica  Stereolette  $40;  Richard  Verascope  F/0.3  Tessar 
$100;  6 X 1.3  cm.  Stereo,  F /4  Berthiot  $175. 

A.  MADELINE,  503  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 
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THE  ORIG 


MADE  IN  U.  S A ’ 

The  Snotv  Q/Jhite  Fluid 

Standard  W hite  Marking  Ink  and  White 
Opaque  for  all  Photo  uses  with  "Border 
Designs  for  Photo  .\1  hums.”  At  Dealers', 2.5c. 
From  Manufacturer.  10«'.  extra  for  mailing 
J.  W.  JOHNSTON 

Fine  Arts  Bldg.  (Dept.  Pj  . KocheHl<*r.  N.\  . 


NQ2 
HARVEY 
^EXPOSURE 
^ETEI^ 

PRICE  $1.4? 


For  Kodaks-  Cra flex  and 

all  Cameras 

Aslc  You.r  Dealer 
o r Wri  t e 

G.L. HARVEY 

105  S.  DEARBORN  ST.  CHICAGO 


ARTISTIC  MOUNTS 

LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  W E I G H T .S  for 

Mounting  Sketches  and  Prints 

THE  SEY.MOUR  COMPANY 
245  7th  Avenue  (24th  Street)  - • New  York 


PLATTNOTYPE  MATT  SEPIA  (Y) 
PAEEADIOTYPE  SEPIA 
SATISTA  BLACK  (Snioothand  Kou<>;h) 

Theii-  arc  j»ap«Ts  of  the  highcbt  <jiialit\ 

Send  for  Booklets 

W ILI.IS  & CLEMENTS,  Pliila.I.  lpliia.  Pa. 


When  Ordering  fiood.s  Heineinher  the  I’iioto-Eh.v  fiinininly 


First  Edition 
Exhausted 

Second  Edition 
Now  Selling 


Pictorial  Landscape -Photography 

by  Paul  Lewis  Anderson 


Mr.  Anderson’s  book  has  permanently  taken  its  place  among  the  standard  pho- 
tographic works  of  the  day  and  thus  corroborated  our  early  estimate  of  its 
worth.  The  entire  first  edition  has  been  exhausted,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  prepare  a second  edition  in  order  to  fill  the  orders  which,  during  the  past 
few  months,  have  been  arriving  in  larger  numbers  even  than  when  the  work 
was  first  published. 

Henceforth  this  beautiful  volume  will  occupy  an  honored  position  m photographic  literature;  first,  be- 
cause the  subject  is  one  of  interest  to  everybody ; and  second,  because  the  author  is  not  merely  a theorist  or  art- 
critic,  but  a practical  photographer  of  high  repute,  exceptional  erudition  and  rare  ability.  Not  only  does  he 
analyze,  describe  and  discuss  in  a maste  ly  manner  those  qualities  desirable  in  the  finished  picture  intended  for 
exhibition  or  other  art-purposes,  but  he  indicates  in  detail  how  to  obtain  them  by  photographic  means,  partic- 
ularly in  respect  to  working-up  the  negative  and  printing.  In  this  respect  the  book  is  so  unique  that  no  pho- 
tographic library  is  complete  without  it. 


Large  octavo,  1 x 9^  inches,  cloth-bound,  printed  on  heavy  an- 
tique paper,  with  fourteen  superb  full-page  plates,  price  $1.50  net. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Photo-Elra,  or  any  $2.00  magazine,  1 year  . 
Pictorial  Landscape-Photography  . 

By  Paul  Lewis  Anderson 


$2.00]  both  for 

$3.00 


Canadian  postage,  35c.,  foreign  postage,  75c.,  extra 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  367  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


I’lioTu-Kii A tlic  l5lue-no(ik  of  I’liolograiiliic  Advertising 


You  Can  Date  and  Title  Kvery  Picture,  at  the 
Time  It  is  Made  — Providing  for  the  Positive 
Iden  tification  of  Any  Negative,  at  Any  Time 


lA 

GRAFLEX 

The  1 A Autographic  Graflex  embodies  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Graflex  principle  — absolute  control  of  focus 
and  composition  of  the  full  size  picture — up  to  the  very 
instant  the  exposure  is  made.  It  has  a range  in  lens  and 
shutter  speed  suitable  to  an  almost  unlimited  variety  of 
pictorial  work  — from  views  within  the  home  to  pictures 
showing  arrested  action  of  rapidly  moving  objects. 

Its  small  size,  and  adaptability  to  extremely  variable 
conditions  of  lighting  and  subject,  especially  recommend 
it  to  those  who  travel. 

Ask  Jor  the  64  page  (iraflcx  ('.atalogue,  free  at  your  dealer's  or  by  mail 

Folnier  (S:  Sclnviiig:  De,  )artment 

Kast.man  Kodak  Company  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Wln'11  Ordering  (ifjofK  Rememli(>r  llie  Photo-JCka  Unnranly 


Accurately  Focus  the  full  size  picture 
Before  Making  the  Exposure 

If  direct  focusing  is 
not  required,  the  lens 
is  set  on  the  Focusing 
Scale  at  the  point 
indicating  the  esti- 
mated distance  of 
the  subject. 

PREMO  NUMBER  8 

When  the  character  of  the 
subject  requires  the  use  of 
Seed  L Ortho,  Non-Hala- 
tion, or  the  very  fast  Graflex 
Plates,  the  double  Plate 
Holder  replaces  the  Film 
Pack  Adapter. 

your  dealer  for  free  copy  of  the  fS  page  Premo  Catalogue. 

ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  DEPARTMENT 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


PiiOTO-EiiA  the  Hlue-Hoi)k  of  Ph()t(jgrapliie  Ailvcrtising 


Kastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit. 


They  are  not  satisfied  to  let  well 
enough  alone  at  the  Kodak  factories. 
They  are  continually  striving  to  perfect 
some  new  Kodak  convenience  to  make 
XJicture-making  all  the  more  simple,  all 
the  more  delightiul — and  they  are  con- 
tinually succeeding.  As  erddence,  here 
is  their  latest  success — the  Kodak  En- 
larging Outfit. 

The  Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit  which 
may  be  set  up  on  the  talkie  top  or  shelf 
consists  of  two  separate  pieces  of  appar- 
atus— camera  and  easel,  and  any  size 
enlargement  up  to  the  size  f)f  the  easel 
(14  X \7")  may  be  made  by  simply 
changing  the  distance  between  the  two. 
The  nearer  you  work  to  the  easel,  of 
course,  the  smaller  the  size  of  the  en- 
largement obtained.  Tour  jointed 
spring  fingers  hold  the  Bromide  paper 
in  place,  while  the  easel  itself  is  rigidly 
supported  by  the  two  projecting  blocks 
at  the  base. 

The  negative  holder  will  accept  any 
negative  4 x (>"  or  smaller,  and  the  re- 
flector, located  immediately  back  of  the 
holder  and  built  in  as  part  of  the  cam- 
era, itself,  provides  with  itsdn  watt  lamp 
ideal  unifrjrm  printing  illuminati()n. 
The  camera  is  furnished  complete  with 


lens  and  diaphragm,  the  largest  open- 
ing of  which  is  U.  S.  4,  but  the  Mazda 
lamp  is  not  supplied  with  the  outfit. 

Due  to  its  size  the  easel  is  packed 
knocked  down  but  the  assembling  is  the 
work  of  an  instant. 

The  Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit  offering 
as  it  does  camera,  illuminator  and  easel 
in  an  outfit  compact  enough  to  success- 
fully operate  in  restricted  space  fur- 
nishes the  amateur  with  all  the  means 
for  practical  enlarging.  And  the  fact 
that  it  is  called  the  Kodak  Enlarging 
Outfit  is  proof  positive  that  it  is  easily 
worked  successfully. 

Eor  the  amateur  who  already  does 
his  own  enlarging  the  Kockik  Enlarg- 
ing Outfit  will  recommend  itself  at 
once.  He  has  wanted  an  outfit  like 
this  for  a long  time.  Eor  the  amateur 
as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  pleasure 
of  ‘ enlarging  your  own”,  the  Kodak 
Enlarging  ()utfit  will  be  hard  to  resist. 

fwastman  Permaiu-nt  Ifromide  paper  is 
recommended  for  the  enlargement.  It 
is  fast  working  and  includes  a variety  of 
grades  and  surfaces  to  fit  any  negati\’e. 

The  Price 

Kodak  Enlarging  Outfit,  - - .‘}il2.00 


When  Ordering  Goods  Reinenil)er  the  Photo- I'aiA  tiiiaranty 


E^astman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


CHEMICALS  THAT 
ARE  RIGHT 

Expc-ricnce  is  a s^reat  teacher  but 
often  the  tuition  is  very  expensive. 
\ ()U  niiyht  learn  from  costly  experience 
just  what  chemicals  would  ^ive  you  the 
best  photographic  results  but  the  East- 
man Kodak  Company  has  shifted  this 
burden  to  its  own  shoulders.  It  ^ives 
you  definite  formulas  which  you  have 
only  to  follow  and  prepares  the  chemi- 
cals required  by  these  formulas.  The 
element  of  chance  as  far  as  chemicals 
are  concerned  is  absolutely  eliminated. 
Whatever  experiments  were  necessary 
are  conducted  long  before  you  qet  the 
chemicals — all  you  have  to  do  is  to  qo 
ahead  and  get  results. 

Eastman  Tested  Chemicals  are  manu- 
factured by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany, thoroughly  tested  in  their  labor- 
atories and  sold  to  you  only  when  their 
ciuality  has  been  established.  They  are 
all  identified  by  this  seal  which 

appears  on  the  container,  f [Rj 
soon  as  you  see  it  you  know 

that  the  particular  chemical  or  chemical 
preparation  thus  branded  has  alrearly 
completely  satisfied  experts  paid  to  find 
flaws.  Eook  for  this  seal  when  yon  l)uy 
chemicals — and  find  it.  It  is  a pretty 
important  quide  jrost  on  the  road  to 
good  picture  making. 

The  Kodak 
Portrait  Attachment 

You  can  work  within  arm’s  lengtli  of 
your  subject  with  this  handy  little  attach- 
ment slipped  on  over  theregtdar  lens  eipiip- 
ment — obviously  the  result  is  a large  image, 
[lead  and  shoidder  portraits,  for  example, 
occupy  a large  part  of  the  picture  area. 

'J'he  price  nf  the  Kodak  Portrait 
.\ttachment  is  titty  cents. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROC7IKSTER,  X.  V. 

. 1/  ynuy  (h-alrr's. 


The 

KODAK 

METAL 

TRIPOD 


Light  in  weight, 
^ compact  in  con- 
struction and  affording 
unusually  rigid  support 
to  the  camera,  the 
Kodak  Metal  Tripod 
offers  full  tripod  effi- 
ciency. 


Priced  from 

$2.75  up. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

t your  dealer' s. 


Photo-Kra  the  I?Iiie-lh>ok  of  Pliotogniphic  Advertisinj 


Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


AUTOGRAPHIC 

ADVANTAGES. 

]\Iost  important  of  all  the  autogra- 
phic advantages  is  dating  the  negative — 
for  every  negative  worth  taking  is  worth 
dating — but  there  are  other  advantages, 
too.  The  memo  which  it  makes  possible 
at  the  bottom  of  the  negative  showing 
the  conditions  under  which  each  picture 
was  made,  the  stop,  time  and  light,  pre- 
sentsapractical  method  of  repeating  suc- 
cesses. The  autographic  record  can  Ire 
made  an  authoritative  check  on  results. 

And  in  addition  the  autographic 
record  can  eliminate  the  double  expos- 
ure from  the  list  of  amateur  failures. 
Amateurs  may  come  and  amateurs  may 
go  but  the  double  exposure  might  go 
on  forever — e.xcept  ferr  autographic  in- 
tervention. The  solution  is  very,  very 
simple.  Always  write  the  autographic 
record — often  the  date  and  title  seem- 
ingly trite  at  the  time  may  become 
vitally  important  later.  Always  look  in 
the  autographic  slot  before  making  the 
exposure.  If  you  see  writing  there  you 
have  forgotten  to  turn  the  key  and  a 
twist  of  the  wrist  saves  you  from  a 
double  e.xposure. 


KEEP  TABS  ON  THE 
TEMPERATURE 

Even  Eastman  Tested  Chemicals  can 
not  do  their  work  properly  if  the  solu- 
tions are  too  cold.  Action  becomes 
slow  and  sluggish  and  the  results  in  the 
finished  print  are  not  what  they  should 
be.  Hold  to  the  temperature  specified 
in  the  formula.  Here  are  two  reliable 
means  of  doing  this. 

THERMOMETER  STIRRING  ROD 

The  happy  combination  of  stirring 
rod  and  thermometer  enables  you  to 
always  know  the  temperature  of  the 
solution  you  are  stirring.  One  end  of 
the  rod  is  flattened  for  the  crushing  of 
chemicals.  Price,  SI. 00. 


EASTMAN  THERMOMETER 

The  cur^'ed  back  and  hook  top  make 
the  Eastman  Thermometer  particularly 
convenient  for  tank  development  al- 
though it  answers  every  purpose  for  the 
tray  as  well.  P'or  photographic  purposes 
the  Plastman  Thermometer  is  everything 
that  it  should  be.  Price,  75  cents. 


Pictures  for  the 
soldier  in  a 


Pocketfoto 

Home  pictures  made  with  a 
Kodak  will  carry  the  home  mes- 
sage from  fireside  to  barracks — 
the  Pocketfoto  will  carry  the 
pictures,  themselves,  snugly, 
safely  so  that  the  soldier  may 
have  them  with  him  always^  if 
he  likes. 

The  Pocketfoto  is  a neat, 
grain  leather  case,  made  along 
the  lines  of  a pocket  bill  case  and 
will  accommodate  about  fifty  un- 
mounted prints. 

THE  PRICE. 

No.  1.  for  2*4  X or  smaller  pic- 
tures. each,  ....  $Lk25 

No.  3,  for  2 X 4 to  3 kf  x 4 K pic- 
tures, each,  ....  ^,75 

No.  3A,  for  X.  5%,  4x5  or 

smaller  pictures,  each.  - - 3.25 

F.A.STMA.N  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

.•/ 1 your  dealer' s. 


W li(*ti  f (i()o<I>  IU*in(Tnber  flu*  (iiianmly 


The  Service  Photo  Case 

Just  the  thing  for  the  soldier  to  carry  around  those  home 
pictures  you  are  sending  him. 

Made  of  brown,  durable  imitation  leather  with  a trans- 
parent pocket  so  that  a favorite  picture  is  in  view  as  soon  as 
the  case  is  opened.  A second  pocket  will  he  found  convenient 
for  loose  prints. 

Two  extra  masks  adapt  the  transparent  pocket  to  prints 
of  three  sizes. 

THE  PRICE. 

Service  Photo  Case  : 

Size  A — For  2'>  x 414  prints,  with  extra  mats  for  Vest  Pocket  an  d 2^4  X 3^  prints,  $ .75 
Size  B — For  3 '4  x 5>j  prints  with  extra  mats  for  2^  x 4^  and  3‘4  x 4 ’4  prints,  . .90 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

your  dealer' s. 


Piioto-Eha  the  Blue-Book  of  IMiolographie  .Vdvertising 


“K  O D A K 

is  our  registered  and  common- 
law  Trade  Mark  and  cannot  be 
rightfully  applied  except  to  goods 
of  our  manufacture.  When  a 
dealer  tries  to  sell  you  under  the 
Kodak  name  a camera  or  films 
or  other  goods  not  of  our  manu- 
facture you  can  be  sure  that  he 
has  an  inferior  article  that  he  is 
trying  to  market  on  the  Kodak 
reputation. 

If  it  isn't  an  Eastman,  it  isn't  a Kodak. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Wli  eii  Ordering  floods  Uenieinl)er  the  1’iioto-Kha  fluaranty 


The  Kodak  The  Kodak 
Amateur  Printer  Film  Tank 

Price,  $6A)0  Price,  $2.7S  up 


The  Kodak  Amateur  Printer  offers  the 
means  of  making  prints  rapidly,  efficiently  and 
very,  very  pleasantly. 

rhe  Kodak  Film  Tank  develops  yonr  fil  ms 
any  time,  any  place  with  results  that  could  not 
be  improved  upon. 

In  combination  tney  make  every  amateur 
his  own  hnishing  department. 

FASJMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
KOCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  your  dealer' s. 


Piioto-Kha  the  Hlue-I{ook  of  Pliotofjrapliic-  Adveii isiiif;' 
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JANUARY 


1918 


20  CENTS 


PHOTO'ERA 

The  American  Journal  of  Photography 


r ? r ? rrf  r^rn  rn  rr  rr^ 


Ansco  V-P  No.  0 

(Focusing  Model) 

For  pictures  Ifi  x inches 
With  Ansco  Anastigmat  lens 
F 6.3  - - - - - - $25 
With  Modico  Anastigmat  lens 


At  home,  too,  tliere  are  countless  stories  you  can  record 
for  him  in  Ansco  pictures. 

Catalog  at  your  dealers',  or  on  request  from 

Ansco  Company,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


The  Story  of  the  War 


will  be  most  vividly  told  by  the  pictures  that  will  be  made 
Jtt  the  front.  Each  one  of  Uncle  Sam’s  Boys  is  eager  to 
make  intimate  pictures  of  his  camp  life  tell  the  story  of 
“his  bit.” 


The  Ansco  V-P  No.  0 


will  add  a wholesome  pleasure  to  the  soklier’s  routine  by 
enabling  him  to  make  pictures  that  will  tell  his  story  better 
ami  quicker  than  ivords. 


1’hoto-Ei(.\  tlie  Blue-Hook  of  Pliotographic  Advertising 


3A  Autographic  Kodak 

Here  is  the  camera  that  has  standardized  the  post-card 
size  picture,  the  largest  size  practical  for  a hand  camera. 
Here  is  the  camera,  too,  that  has  gone  a long  way  toward 
standardizing  common-sense,  efficient  camera  equipment. 

The  Three  A,  neither  too  complicated  for  the  beginner, 
nor  lacking  in  anything  necessary  for  high-grade  work  is  pre- 
cisely what  a thoroughly  adequate  hand  camera  ought  to  be. 

THE  PRICE; 

With  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens  and  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter,  $22.50 
With  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  f.  7.7  and  Kodak  Ball  Bearing 

Shutter,  ..........  27.50 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  your  dealer’s. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Rhoto-Er.v  Guaranty 


makes  the  most  of  every  negative — ■ 
it  is  the  photographic  paper  that  the 
good  negative  deserves  and  the  poor  ,^_ 
negative  demands. 


NEPERA  DEPARTMENT, 
EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 

At  your  dealer’s. 


Photo-Era  the  ]?]ue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 
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